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ANATOMY   OF  REGIONS. 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 


OF  THE  TRUNK. 


JLmb  trunk  is  composed  of  four  principal  portions ;  the  head, 
neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.  Considered  as  separated  from 
the  extremities,  its  greatest  diameter  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
thorax,  or,  in  some  females,  at  the  pelvis.  In  general  a  little 
flattened,  its  four  planes  incline  more  or  less  towards  the  neck. 
Its  length,  comprehending  about  half  of  the  entire  height  of 
man,  varies  much  less  than  that  of  the  extremities.  The  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  is  so  great,  that  the  trunk  of  an  individual 
of  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  frequently,  equals  that  of  a  tall 
man. 

The  skin  is  commonly  covered  with  hair  on  the  anterior 
region  of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  pelvis.  In- 
creasing in  thickness,  as  it  proceeds,  posteriorly,  from  the  ribs, 
it  thus  explains  why  furuncula  and  anthrax  are  so  frequent  on 
tlie  back. 

Protected  by  the  garments  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  rays  of  light,  it  is  naturally  less  coloured  than  that  of  the 
face  and  other  exposed  parts ;  but  this  also  depends,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  comparatively  small  number  of  vessels  it  re* 
ceives;  a  circumstance  which,  in  some  degree,  enables  it  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  inflammation  and  erysipelas. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  thin  and  purely  lamellated  in  some 
points,  is  thick  in  others,  and  occasionally  filamentous.  It  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  all  the  varieties  of  phlegmonous  and  erysi- 
pelatous inflammations ;  and  being  covered  with  very  strong 
and  thick  integuments,  its  abscesses  often  acquire  considerable 
magnitude.  The  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  are  entirely  un- 
important ;  consequently,  wounds  and  operations  are  never  suo- 
ceeded  by  hemorrhage,  nor  neuralgic  affections. 

The  superficial  fascia  and  aponeuroses  vary  so  much  in  density, 
that  the  division  of  inflammations  and  abscesses,  into  superficial 
and  deep^  is  not  equally  practicable  at  all  points. 

Although  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  (the  recti  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  and  neck,  for  instance,)  have  sheaths,  yet  many 
are  without.  Their  flattened  or  ribbon-like  shape  prevents 
their  directipn  being  distinguished  externally ;  but  incisions  in 
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them  are  comparatively  free  from  danger,  from  the  extent  to 
which  their  deep  sarfaces  adhere  to  the  skeleton. 

The  vesseb  and  nerves  form  two  classes.  The  former  ramify 
on  the  surface,  or  in  the  substance,  of  the  walls  of  the  visceral 
cavities,  and  being  rarely  of  any  magnitude,  the  only  incon- 
venience resulting  from  their  division  is  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  exposing  and  securing  them,  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscles.  The  latter,  situated  within  the  cavities  themselves,  are 
of  great  size,  and  give  rise  to  considerable  apprehension  in  severe 
penetrating  wounds. 

The  skeleton  of  the  trunks  composed,  superiorly,  of  a  solid 
cavity,  inferiorly,  of  a  kind  of  girdle,  in  the  middle,  of  bony 
and  cartilaginous  arches,  completed  between  the  ribs,  from  the 
chin  to  the  sternum,  and  from  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the 
pubes,  by  soft  parts,  is  formed,  in  a  ffreat  measure,  by  the  spine^ 
situated,  posteriorly,  in  the  median  une. 

The  vertebral  column  serving  as  a  pivot  for  the  rest  of  the  body, 
sustaining  the  weight  of  all  the  other  portions,  situated  between 
the  numerous  and  powerful  muscles  which  retain  it,  posteriorly, 
and  the  whole  of  the  viscera  which  draw  upon  it,  anteriorly, 
is  naturally  predisposed  to  contract  the  different  diseases 
common  to  the  osseous  system.  The  spongy  nature  of  the 
bodies  of  its  bones,  the  number  and  size  of  their  veins,  the 
extent  of  their  cellular  and  medullary  membranes,  fully  explain 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  ramolissement,  suppuration,  caries, 
necrosis,  and  consequent  gibbosity  and  curvature.  Its  perios- 
teum and  ligaments  being  very  elastic,  and  continually  upon 
the  stretch,  easily  become  inflamed ;  thence  the  origin  of  super- 
ficial caries  and  abscesses,  arising  from  consestion. 

The  intervertebral  fibro-cartiiaginous  pads  are  much  stronger 
than  analogous  substances  at  other  parts  of  the  body ;  and  so 
firmly  are  they  attached  to  the  vertebrae,  between  which  they 
are  placed,  that  they  rarely  separate,  without  dragging  away  a 
portion  of  bone  with  them. 

The  other  articulations  of  the  spine  are  not  sufficiently  mobile, 
or  complicated,  to  require  a  separate  description.  The  direction 
of  their  spinous  and  transverse  processes,  the  power  of  their 
yellow  ligaments,  joined  to  the  predisposition  already  mentioned, 
render  their  luxation  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility,  and  their 
fracture  extremely  difficult. 

The  canal  containing  the  cord,  the  origin  of  nearly  all  tlie 
nerves  of  locomotion,  cannot  undergo  any  extensive  alteration 
of  form  without  causing  symptoms  of  paralysis ;  consequently, 
this  is  the  result  most  to  be  dreaded  from  luxation,  fracture, 
curvature,  or  tumours  extending  into  its  interior.  This  canal, 
continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  invested  by  very 
fine  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  large  veins,  long  bands  of  ligament, 
and  the  three  membranes  of  the  cord,  is  easily  implicated  in 
surrounding  inflammations,  which  penetrate  and  rapidly  involve 
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its  whole  extent  It  equally  allows  pus  and  other  liquids  to 
collect,  which  becoming  difiused,  and  reaching  the  brain,  cause 
almost  instantaneous  death. 

Protected  anteriorly,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  bones  them- 
selves, against  the  action  of  the  viscera,  posteriorly,  by  the 
vertebral  lamellae  and  articular  processes,  the  spinal  marrow 
can  scarcely  be  injured,  unless  the  continuity  of  its  bony  canal 
be  destroyed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  nerves,  whilst  in  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina ;  but  the  position  of  the  aorta,  anteriorly, 
explains  how  aneurisms  may  compress  the  spinal  marrow,  after 
causing  absorption  of  the  intervening  bones. 

As  the  whole  of  the  movements  oi  this  part  depend  upon  the 
nrnttifides  sphuB  muscle,  or  the  fleshy  mass  filling  up  the  vertebral 
groove,  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  various  malformations 
which  occur.  Attached  to  the  tubercle  of  the  articular  pro- 
cesses, iuferiorly,  and  near  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  superiorly,  its 
external  portion,  the  longiitmus  dorsiy  cannot  act  without  drawing 
the  body  backwards;  at  the  same  time,  uniting  with  the  sacro^ 
hanbalis  (which  also  acts  upon  the  spinous  processes),  it  causes 
lateral  curvatures  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  mollities 
cesium.  These  muscles,  moreover,  are  so  thick  and  so  com- 
pressed against  the  bones,  that  the  vertebral  canal  is  completely 
guarded. 

The  depth  of  the  vertebral  canal,  its  relation  with  the  pre- 
ceding muscles,  and  the  inequalities  of  its  posterior  region, 
render  access  to  it  extremely  difficult  On  this  account 
Messrs.  Tyrrell  and  Cline  have  been  much  blamed  for  trephin- 
ing on  this  part,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  fractured  portions 
of  bone.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Smith,  of  America, 
from  excising  portions  which  had  for  several  years  caused  com- 
pression of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and,  consequently,  as  there  are 
neither  arteries,  veins,  nor  nerves  of  any  importance,  and  only 
rauscles  to  be  cut  through  or  displaced,  Tyrrell's  operation 
should  be  essayed  in  those  accidents  where  there  is  evident 
depression,  and  consequent  pressure  upon  some  one  point  of  the 
cord. 

This  succinct  analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
trunk  explains  how  the  .slightest  injuries  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  consequences,  from  the  inflammation  and  pus  pene- 
trating from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  column. 
The  cellular  tissue  and  small  vessels  render  this  accident  of  still 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
The  importance  of  the  organs  contained  in  these  large  cavities 
naturally  alarms  us  for  the  consequences  of  wounds  penetrating 
them ;  although  one  of  the  first  portions  distinguishable  in  the 
fostus,  the  vertebral  column,  is  one  of  the  last  which  attains 
perfection  after  birth.  As  its  anterior  cylindrical  portion 
ofiers  great  solidity  from  the  commencement,  it  is  habitually, 
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posteriorly,  in  the  direction  of  its  protecting  arches  (which  never 
close  until  a  later  period),  that  tumours  proceeding  from  the 
canal  present  themselves.  When  the  membranous  sheath  in 
which  the  marrow  is  developed  becomes  filled  and  distended  by 
serum,  the  lamellae  will  not  only  remain  incomplete,  but  may 
even  disappear  altogether,  if  this  distension  increases  after  the 
formation  of  their  temporary  cartilage.  It  is  thus  that  the 
spinal  canal  becomes  reduced  to  a  mere  gutter,  either  in  one 
portion,  or  in  its  whole  extent,  producing  tpina  bifida.  The 
adipose  cellular  tissue,  external  to  the  dura  mater,  becoming 
the  seat  of  fatty  or  hydatid  tumors,  may  be  mistaken  for  this 
latter  affection,  producing  groundless  fears,  and  preventing 
resort  to  the  proper  means  of  cure. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

OF  THE  HEAD. 

The  cephalic  extremity  of  the  trunk,  composed  of  the  cranium 
and  face,  surmounts  the  spine  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  requires 
the  continual  effort  of  the  muscles  situated  in  the  posterior 
cervical  region  to  prevent  its  falling  forwards. 

The  size  of  the  head,  the  importance  of  the  organs  which  it 
encloses,  the  numerous  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  suf- 
ficiently explain  the  frequency  of  its  affections,  and  the  number 
of  operations  practised  upon  it.  Very  distinct  and  large  during 
the  early  period  of  utero-gestation,  it  may  increase  too  rapidly, 
or  otherwise,  in  its  whole  extent  or  in  part;  whence,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  monstrosities,  either  from  malformation  through 
excess  of  organization,  or  from  arrest  of  developement  The 
brittleness  of  its  tissue  allows  of  its  separation  from  the  body, 
and,  doubtless,  this  is  the  origin  of  acephaloids.  The  foetus, 
depending  upon  the  cord  for  its  existence,  may  be  deprived  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  chest,  by  their 
insensibly  dissolving  in  the  liquor  amnii,  without  the  rest  of  its 
developement  being  interrupted.  Among  the  facts  which  I 
have  observed,  there  are  several  which  appear  to  mQ  to  place 
the  justice  of  this  view  of  the  question  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
prove  that  we  should,  in  a  great  number  of  monstrosities,  attri- 
bute the  malformation  to  it,  rather  than  to  any  arrest  of  de- 
velopement. A  little  later,  after  the  third  month,  the  softness 
of  its  bones,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  membranes,  permit  its  being 
moulded  to  any  form,  or  compressed  or  elongated,  without 
danger,  and  of  its  being  returned  to  its  proper  shape  after 
birth. 


FRONTAL    REGION, 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 


OF  THE  CRANIUM. 


The  cranium  forms  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  head.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  spine,  of  which  it  is  considered,  by  some 
anatomists,  as  being  merely  an  increased  developement,  composed 
of  numerous  vertebrae.  More  regularly  oval  than  the  head,  being 
longer  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  both  in  its  vertical  and  trans- 
verse diameter,  it  is  naturally  most  liable  to  fractures  in  the 
former.  Externally,  its  anterior  portion  belongs  to  the  face. 
The  whole  of  its  inferior  surface,  or  base,  is  concealed  by  the 
face,  and  the  superior  extremity  of  the  neck,  with  which  it 
unites.  Internally,  it  presents  a  cavity,  the  vault  or  roof  of 
which,  invested  by  dura  mater,  folding  in  upon  itself,  in  the 
median  line,  forming  the  fcdx  cerebri  and  cerebeUiy  and  after- 
wards, horizontally,  the  tentorium  cerebellij  is  traversed  by  various 
grooves,  either  for  sinuses  or  arteries,  and  presents  irregularities, 
corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Its  base,  divided  into  three  fossse^  the  orbito-ethmoidal,  spheruh- 
temporal^  and  occipitaly  is  perforated  by  openings,  for  the  passage 
of  nerves  and  vessels.  Its  position,  and  the  nature  of  the  bones 
composing  it,  render  it  the  common  seat  of  fractures  of  the  head 
from  percussion.  As  it  is  quite  incompressible,  the  reduction 
of  its  diameters  during  labour  should  never  be  attempted. 
From  its  relation  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves  arising 
from  it,  exostosis  and  all  other  diseases  are  incomparably  more 
dangerous  here  than  in  the  vault  of  the  cranium. 

T  he  hair,  which  covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  cranium, 
interferes  in  the  treatment  of  its  wounds,  either  by  getting  be- 
tween their  edges,  or  by  adhering  to  the  plasters,  causing  irri- 
tation at  each  dressing.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that,  in  all 
cases  of  wounds  of  this  part,  the  integuments  be  carefully 
shaved,  which  allows  the  sutures  to  be  traced,  and  facilitates 
the  diagnosis  of  fractures.  This  portion  of  the  head  presents 
three  regions ;  the  frontal,  temporq-parietal,  and  the  occipital, 
which  we  will  now,  successively,  examine. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

FRONTAL   REGION. 

Externally,  each  frontal  region  presents  a  transverse  depres- 
sion, and  in  the  centre  a  rounded  prominence,  receiving  the 
names  of  frontal  protuberance  and  depression;  more  inferiorly, 
another  depression,  which  is  triangular,  and  descends  between 
the  eyebrows  to  the  root  of  the  nose;  internally,  the  veins, 
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and  their  branches;  superiorly,  the  hair,  thfe  extent  of  which 
varies  in  diflferent  individuals. 

The  skin  of  the  forehead,  in  both  sexes,  is  thin  and  smooth 
during  infancy,  and  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  but  it  frequently 
becomes  marked  by  transverse  wrinkles,  at  its  inferior  portion, 
in  more  advanced  age. 

Superiorly,  and  externally,  it  is  smooth  and  thicker,  containing 
the  bulbs  of  the  hair,  and  numerous  sebaceous  glands.  The 
hair  generally  pierces  it  obliquely,  forwards  and  outwards, 
whence  its  tendency  to  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  direc- 
tions, as  it  descends  towards  the  face. 

The  ceUukhodipose  tissue^  situate  between  the  occipito-frontalis 
muscle  and  the  skin,  is  commonly  very  thin  anteriorly;  its 
structure  is  dense  and  compact,  having  the  adipose  cellules 
closely  applied  one  to  the  other,  especially  opposite  the  temples, 
where  they  sometimes  form  a  thick  lamella.  The  intimate 
union  of  this  membrane  with  the  two  layers  between  which  it 
is  placed,  explains  why  wounds  of  the  integuments  at  this  situ- 
ation are  accompanied,  so  frequently,  by  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations, and  why  tumours  are  ordinarily  circumscribed,  glo- 
bular, or  flattened.  In  all  cases,  as  the  subcutaneous  layer  of 
the  forehead  becomes  thinner  inferiorly,  ecchymosis  often  pro- 
ceeds to  a  great  extent  at  the  side  of  the  orbits.  Finally,  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  and  sebaceous  follicles,  are  contained  within  it. 

Muscles  and  aponeurosis, — The  muscles  of  the  frontal  region 
are,  inferiorly,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, more  superiorly,  the  occipito-frontalis,  thicker  in  the 
middle  and  inferiorly,  where  it  covers  the  whole  of  the  bone. 
The  fibres  of  this  latter,  being  parallel,  produce  in  contracting 
the  transverse  wrinkles  of  that  region.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  they  are  developed  on  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  which  is 
thin  and  cellular  beneath. 

Superiorly,  and  posteriorly,  the  aponeurosis  is  strong  and 
fibrous,  and  is  with  great  difficulty  separated  from  the  subcu- 
taneous layer ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  these  unite  to  the  pericra- 
nium, externally  and  inferiorly,  through  the  medium  of  very 
loose  cellular  tissue,  pus  and  other  formations  infiltrate  and 
spread  between  them,  instead  of  becoming  circumscribed  tu- 
mours. This  peculiM*i^  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we 
would  determine  the  nature  and  danger  of  diseases  attacking 
the  frontal  regions. 

The  pericranium  presents  nothing  of  any  importance  in  this 
region.  We  have  already  observed  its  relation  with  the  muscle ; 
It  is  united  to  the  bone  by  cellular  tissue,  which  is  rather 
lamellous  than  filamentous,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  skull,  in  those  points  where  there  are  no  sutures. 

The  arteries^  branches  of  the  supra-orbital,  the  trunk  of  which 
is,  at  first,  situated  between  the  orbicular  and  frontal  muscles, 
ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  layer ;  the  anterior  division  of  the 
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superficial  temporal  also  forms  numerous  anastomoses  with  the 
preceding.  Their  investing  membrane  is  so  compact,  that  there 
is  difficulty  in  securing  and  tying  them ;  compression,  therefore, 
is  preferable  to  the  ligature;  but  if  we  are  constrained  to  em- 
ploy the  ligature^  on  account  of  the  acute  pain  caused  by  com- 
pression, or  otherwise,  the  tenaculum  will  be  found  the  most 
convenient  instrument.  In  the  pericranium,  we  only  meet  with 
the  minute  capillary  branches  of  the  deep  temporal  veins*  Inter- 
nally, near  the  median  line,  is  situated  the  facial  vein,  which  is 
sometimes  wanting,  or,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  occasionally 
two  or  three.  As  it  is  sometimes  very  large,  in  old  people,  the 
ancients  frequently  opened  it  in  diseases  of  the  head.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  this  operation  is  too  much  neglected  in  the 
present  day,  for,  in  fact,  this  vein  carries  the  blood,  from  the 
anterior  half  of  the  cranium,  to  the  root  of  the  nose.  Phle- 
botomy here,  therefore,  has  the  immediate  effect  of  emptying 
the  vessels  of  the  scalp.  Situated  between  the  dermis  and  the 
cellulo-adipose  layer,  this  vessel  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
artery,  and  can,  therefore,  be  attained  without  danger  to  any 
organ  of  importance.  The  other  veins  accompany  the  arteries, 
and  present  nothing  remarkable;  and  it  need  only  be  observed, 
that  some  of  them  traverse  the  frontal  €Uid  fronto-parietal 
sutures,  to  empty  themselves  into  the  longitudinal  sinus.  They 
are  generally  small,  and,  possessing  no  valves,  may  serve  for  tthe 
abstraction  of  blood,  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  if  cup- 
ping glasses  or  leeches  are  applied  upon  corresponding  points. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Santorini  named  them  emissary 
veins* 

The  b/mpluUics  are  but  few,  and  as  yet  little  imderstood. 
They  pass  into  the  parotid  glands ;  thus,  diseases  of  .the  frontal 
region,  in  some  instances,  are  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
glands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear.  There  are,  moreover, 
some  few  situated  in  the  face,  which  may,  under  similar  circum- 
stances»  cause  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ^^ih  pair  and  the  facial. 
The  internal  frontal  branch,  piercing  the  epicranial  aponeurosis, 
ramifies  in  the  muscle,  p"  v  in  the  inner  half  of  the 

region.  The  external /rt*'  <,x  oerciliary  branches,  on  the 
contrary,  spread  in  th^  <  aro.^     of  the  one  part,  and  in  the 

pericranium  of  the  ou  •  that    leir  form  is  flattened.     Ra- 

mifying, principally,  t(  .^  the  -mple,  they  anastomose  with 
some  twigs  of  the  facial,  r  tlic  i  '  ?rnal  orbital  process,  whilst, 
posteriorly,  they  unite  i  the  -  >erficial  temporal,  derived 
irom  the  auricular  brahc    '  '  the  iv    •  ior  maxillary. 

The  skeleton,  in  this  re^  i  .  only  <  •  mprehends  the  convex,  or 
cranial,  portion  of  the  os  l  ;><    '^a. 

The  external  orbital  p  •'«  is,  ca  \  fractured  on  account  of 
its  prominence,  is  situated  «  Nternaiu,  uid  gives  origin  to  the 
semicircular  line  of  the  te^  ip<  "^^1  fo        In  some  instances,  there 
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is  a  vein  situated  in  its  substance ;  consequently  perforation  of 
the  cranium  at  this  point  may  cause  considerable  hemorrhage. 
Internally,  corresponding  to  the  median  line,  is  the  nasal  promi- 
nence, more  developed  in  adults  and  old  men  than  in  women 
and  children ;  thus,  in  the  latter  the  forehead  is  more  uniform, 
and  the  root  of  the  nose  less  sunken.  An  oblique  fissure  from 
below,  upwards  and  outwards,  separates  it  from  the  stq^ra-orbitai 
arch.  The  superciliary  prominence  forms  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinuses.  As  these  sinuses  are  invested  by  a  mem- 
brane which  communicates  with  the  nares,  muco-puriform  or 
other  matter  may  by  chance  pass  firom  the  nose  through  an 
accidental  opening  in  the  forehead,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that 
it  flows  from  the  cranium.  Another  mistake  may  also  occur, 
from  discharge  of  pus,  possessing  the  character  of  brainy  mat- 
ter, from  the  sinus  into  the  nose.  From  its  communication 
Willi  the  nasal  fossae,  and  the  character  of  its  secretions,  wounds 
and  other  diseases  perforating  the  anterior  wall  commonly  give 
rise  to  fistulas,  which  are  with  difficulty  cured. 

In  consequence  of  the  unequal  separation  of  the  two  lamellae 
of  the  frontal  sinuses,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  tre- 
phining over  them,  as  the  crown  of  the  instrument  may  wound 
the  meninges,  or  the  brain  itself,  before  the  perforation  of  the 
bone  is  completed ;  nevertheless,  in  cases  of  necessity,  the  cra- 
nium ipay  be  perforated  in  this  situation,  without  injury  to  its 
membranes,  by  taking  the  precaution  of  sawing  the  first  bony 
layer  with  an  instrument  liaving  a  '  ^ger  crown,  and  the  second 
with  a  smaller,  as  was  the  pract'        ^  M.  Larrey.     We  should 
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frontal  muscles,  or  the  aponeurosis,  grooved  by  the  mtemal, 
and  some  branches  of  the  external^  frontal  nerves. 

4.  The  pericranium,  and  branches  of  the  latter  nerve« 

5.  The  frontal  bone. 

6.  The  dura  mater,  and  the  apex  of  the  brain. 

7.  In  the  median  line  the  root  of  the  nose,  afterwards  deeper 
seated,  the  frontal  crest,  and  the  falx  cerebri,  which  should 
be  carefully  avoided  in  trephining.  As  there  are  no  arteries 
of  any  consequence  situated  between  the  bone  and  the  dura 
mater,  there  is  no  fear  of  hemorrhage  in  operations  performed 
upon  the  forehead.  It  should,  moreover,  be  understood,  that 
one  of  the  frontal  eminences  may  be  more  prominent  than 
the  other,  and  lead  to  the  presumption  of  fracture ;  the  arterial 
or  nervous  grooves  being  deeper  than  usual  may  also  tend  to  the 
same  error.  These  two  peculiarities  were  met  with  in  the  same 
subject,  in  Dec  18B1,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Piti^.  The  man 
had  one  of  the  frontal  eminences  sensibly  depressed  and 
obliquely  grooved  by  a  very  evident  fissure ;  the  postrmortem 
examination  proved  that  he  had  a  fracture  also^  but  not  at  this 
point. 

SECTION  SECOND. 

TEMPORO-PARIETAL  REGION. 

Externally,  between  the  ear  and  the  frontal  region,  above 
the  zygoma,  is  situated  sometimes  a  convexity,  sometimes  a 
hollow,  according  to  the  stoutness  of  the  subject  and  the  size 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  Above  the  temporal  fossa  we  find  a 
rounded,  large,  and  regular  eminence;  this  is  the  parietal 
prominence. 

llie  ^Awi  is  very  thin,  elastic,  and  adheres  but  slightly  through 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  this  region.  Anteriorly  to  the  ear, 
approaching  the  external  orbitar  process  it  adheres  more  inti- 
mately to  the  adipose  layer;  it  is  free  from  hair.  Posteriorly, 
and  superiorly,  it  gradually  becomes  thicker,  and  assumes  a 
character  similar  to  that  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  forehead. 
The  hair  with  which  it  is  covered  penetrates  it  obliquely,  so 
that  those  in  the  middle  descend  towards  the  ear;  those 
anteriorly,  on  the  side  of  the  face ;  and  the  posterior,  towards  tlie 
neck.  They  become  grey  here  sooner  than  elsewhere,  whence 
the  name  temples  {tempora). 

Inferiorly,  the  cellulo-^ipose  layer  lies  upon  a  dense  fibro-cellu- 
lar  membrane,  which  is  thickest  posteriorly,  supporting  the  three 
auricular  muscles.  This  latter  may  be  considered  as  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  temporal  region ;  the  superficial  vessels  and 
nerves  ramify  in  its  substance.  Passing  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, it  becomes  lost  in  the  dense  compact  tissue,  separating 
them  from  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 
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Aponeuroses*  —  These  may  be  considered  as  three;  the  super- 
ficial, or  commoD)  the  zygomatic,  or  temporal,  and  the  temporo- 
maxillary. 

Superficial  aponeurosis.  —  Above  the  temporal  fossa  this  apo- 
neurosis is  strong,  thick,  and  inelastic.  Its  relations  with  the 
pericranium  and  integuments  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
frontal  region,  the  same  surgical  considerations  occur  here  as 
in  that  situation.  Its  dense  unyielding  texture,  pressing  upon 
collections  of  matter  formed  beneath  it,  causes  denuding,  or 
even  necrosis,  of  the  bone;  and  in  inflammation  of  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue,  its  resistance  to  the  thickening  and  swelling 
accounts  for  the  intense  pain,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  the 
various  incisions,  usually  practised  in  these  affections. 

Over  the  temporal  fossa  it  is  thinner ;  beneath  the  zygomatic 
arch  it  becomes  confounded  with  the  superficial  fescia,  and 
passes  into  the  parotid  region.  The  branches  of  the  superficial, 
temporal,  and  auricular  arteries,  &c.  ramifying  between  its 
lamellae  inferiorly,  and  anteriorly,  it  is  pierced  by  the  superficial 
temporal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  generally  united 
with  the  zygomojUhtemporal  aponeurosis,  although  inferiorly  it  is 
separated  from  it  by  fat. 

About  an  inch  from  the  orbit,  and  above  the  zygoma,  these 
two  aponeuroses  are  fixed  by  a  kind  of  pedicle,  in  which  we 
find  several  small  filaments  of  nerves,  branches  of  arteries,  and 
minute  veins,  proceeding  from  the  temporal  fossa. 

ZygomatO'tempoTal  aponeurosis.^~Oi  ^xi  oval  form,  and  adherent 
to  the  whole  of  the  curved  line  of  the  parietal  bone,  this  aponeu- 
rosis gives  attachment,  on  its  internal  surface,  to  the  superior  five 
sixths  of  the  temporal  muscle,  being  separated  from  it  in  the 
remaining  jsixth  by  &t  It  here  presents  two  laminae,  which  be- 
come confounded  with  the  periosteum  covering  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  zygomatic  arch;  the  fat  separating  these  two  layers,  when 
abundant,  renders  this  point  prominent,  in  the  same  degree  as 
its  absence  produces  a  depression.  Should  suppuration  occur 
between  them,  the  pus  must  be  evacuated  early,  otherwise  tlie 
abscess'  will  extend  to  the  zygomatic  fossa,  the  internal  layer 
being  much  thinner  than  the  externaL 

Temparo^maxiUary  aponeurosis.— Dewelo^  in  the  form  of  a 
fan  between  the  fleshy  fibres,  of  which  it  forms  the  tendon 
inferiorly,  this  latter  aponeurosis  will  be  described  hereafter 
with  the  muscular  apparatus.  We  shall  only  add,  that  the  fat 
situated  on  the  anterior  border,  becoming  continuous  with  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  jaw,  not  in  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa,  as 
stated  by  M.  Gerdy,  but  rather  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  may  also  become  inflamed  and  suppurate,  indi- 
vidually. Its  softness,  in  some  measure  predisposes  it,  to  col- 
lections of  fluids,  and  the  resistance  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
together  with  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscles,  almost  inevit- 
ably forces  the  morbid  fluids  downwards,  towards  the  ja^.    It 
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dierefore  results,  that  abscesses  of  the  temple  may  open  into 
the  mouth,  in  the  same  manner  that  abscesses  of  tne  jaw  may 
point  at  the  temple,  and  open  near  the  external  orbital  angle. 

Muscles* --^  The  Jrontal  muscle  is  sometimes  prolonged  into 
the  superior  portion  of  this  region;  the  three  auricular  have 
been  noticed,  consequently  it  is  only  the  temporal  which  remains. 
From  the  converging  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  their  insertion 
on  the  central  aponeurosis,  embracing  the  coronoid  process  of 
the  inferior  maxilla,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  they  should 
be  divided  in  the  form  of  a  V,  in  the  operation  of  trephining. 
This  advice  cannot  lead  to  danger ;  but  the  form  of  the  division 
is  of  little  consequence,  as,  whether  the  fibres  are  cut  trans- 
versely, or  nearly  parallel,  to  the  axis,  the  flap  must  be  raised, 
and  when  once  divided,  we  know  that  muscular  fibre  only 
unites  by  fibrous  cicatrix. 

Arteries.  —  The  superficial  temporal  artery  lies  between  the 
zygomato-temporal  aponeurosis  and  the  superficial  fascia,  so 
that,  when  divided,  it  is  more  easy  to  apply  a  ligature  on  the 
temporal  than  on  the  parietal  portion  of  the  region.  Above 
the  zygoma,  it  is  situated  about  two  or  three  lines  anterior  to 
the  ear;  it  is,  therefore,  reached  with  facility  in  this  situation,  if 
it  becomes  necessary.  This  position  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
as  caustics,  moxas,  cupping  glasses,  and  leeches  should  only  be 
applied  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  then  with  the  utmost  caution. 
It  may  also  be  more  prudent  to  open  the  temporal  artery  an 
inch  or  two  nearer  the  forehead,  inflammation  occurring  more 
easily,  the  cellular  tissue  being  more  abundant,  the  aponeurosis 
farther  from  the  bone,  and  the  compression  attended  with  more 
pain  inferiorly  than  superiorly  and  anteriorly;  with  these  pre- 
cautions the  operation  is  easy  and  safe.  The  anterior  branch  of 
the  superficial  temporal  artery  anastomoses  with  thefronial,  the 
posterior  with  the  branches  of  the  occipital  As  these  branches 
frequently  unite  among  themselves,  forming  a  complete  network, 
covered  by  the  skin  and  superficiid  fascia,  it  becomes  necessary, 
when  one  is  divided,  to  tie  or  compress  both  ends.  Furnished 
by  the  preceding  trunk  in  the  centre  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
the  muUk  ternparal  immediately  pierces  the  external  layer  of 
the  zygomato-temporal  aponeurosis,  to  ramify  in  the  adipose 
tissue,  separating  this  from  the  internal  layer ;  afterwards  tra- 
versing this  latter,  to  end  in  the  temporad  muscle,  by  anasto- 
mosing with  the  deep  temporaL  These  latter,  proceeding  from 
the  internal  maxillary,  distribute  their  principal  branches  to  the 
temporal  muscle,  and  the  external  surface  of  its  central  aponeu- 
rosis ;  the  others  lie  on  the  bone,  in  grooves  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  anastomoses  of  the  deep  temporal  with  the  branches 
proceeding  from  the  orbit,  account  for  the  swelling  which  arises 
in  the  temporal  fossa,  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versa. 

Veins.  —  There  is  at  least  one  vein  to  each  deep  artery.  The 
anterior  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  has  not  any  when  the 
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facial  exists.  We  find,  in  this  r^on,  a  very  large  emissary 
vein»  emerging  from  the  cranium  through  the  parietal  foramen ; 
this  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  bones. 

Lynyjhaticsm^-These  commonly  accompany  the  arteries;  the 
superficial  passing  to  the  elands  surrounding  the  ear,  the 
others  to  the  deep  glands  ot  the  neck.  Thus,  swelling  of  the. 
subcutaneous  lymphatic  glands  indicates  disease  of  the  skin, 
or  the  parts  external  to  the  temporal  aponeurosis,  whilst  disease 
of  the  deeper  seated  parts  causes  swelling  of  the  intermuscular 
cervical  glands. 

The  Nerves  are  very  numerous,  but  unimportant,  as  regards 
operations  in  this  region.  They  are  divided  into  superficial 
and  deep.  The  former  proceed,  first,  from  the  cervical  plexus^ 
the  branches  of  which  ramify  in  the  skin  and  subjacent  cellular 
adipose  tissue;  secondly,  from  ihe  facial^  the  numerous  fibres  of 
which  accompany  the  arteries  in  the  superficial  fascia,  anasto- 
mosing in  the  frontal  region  with  the  supra-^niital;  thirdly, 
from  the  auricular  branch  of  the  inferior  maxiUary^  which 
becoming  the  superficial  tcmparal^  and  turning  forwards,  follows 
the  same  directioh  as  the  facial,  with  which  it  unites  at  every 
point  The  latter  are  furnished,  first,  by  the  temporal  branch 
of  the  inferior  maxillary^  and  the  temporal  twigs  of  the  orbital 
branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  ;  secondly,  in  the  parietal  por- 
tion, by  the  anastomotic  branches  of  thefrontalj  the  sulhocdpital, 
md  sub-mastoid. 

In  diseases  of  the  temple,  these  nerves  cause  acute  pain  in  all 
parts  of  the  head,  extending  to  the  orbit,  jaws,  face,  ear,  and 
neck  reciprocally. 

Bones.  —  The  whole  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone^  the  temporal  portion  of  tlie  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoidy 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  frontal,  and  the  whole  of  the  parietal 
are  situated  in  this  region. 

The  squamous  bone  is  sometimes  convex,  sometimes  smooth, 
or  concave.  The  union  between  the  sphenoid,  frontal,  parietal, 
and  temporal,  occurs  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  temporal  fossa ; 
on  this  account,  and  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery  being 
nearly  always  confined  in  a  groove,  sometimes  converted  into  a 
canal,  on  the  internal  sur&ice  of  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  the  operation  for  trephining  has  been  for- 
bidden. It  is  true  that  cases  requiring  perforation  of  the 
cranium  here  are  very  rare ;  it  is  also  true  that  the  operation 
18  rendered  difficult  by  the  inequality  of  the  surfiice,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  soft  parts.  But  if  it  is  decidedly  necessary,  it 
should  not  be  prevented  by  the  situation  of  the  artery,  as  this 
may  easily  be  ti^  compressed,  or  cauterized,  if  wounded. 

The  thinness  of  the  bone  accounts  for  the  frequency  of  firao- 

tures  here.     The  situation  of  the  sutures  should  be  studied,  to 

.prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  fractures.    It  must  also  be 

remembered  that  the  temporal  is  continuous  with  the  zygomatic 
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fossa;  thus  polypi,  See,  commencing  on  the  antrum,  may  appear 
external  to  the  organ.  The  parietal  prominence  is  exceedingly 
variable,  scarcely  existing  in  some  individuals,  whilst  in  others 
it  is  well  developed,  and  in  many  instances  larger  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  This  unequal  conformation  is  remarked 
even  in  men  of  great  talent;  Bichat  and  Beclard,  for  instance. 
Tlie  bone  is  sometimes  very  thick  at  this  point ;  thus  militating 
against  the  idea  that  its  prominence  indicates  a  large  develope- 
ment  of  the  cranium.  The  parietal  bone  frequently  becomes 
as  hard  as  ivory ;  its  superficial  situation  favours  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  numerous  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject,  whilst  its 
convexity  diminishes  the  liability  of  fractures ;  its  greater  thick* 
ness  corresponds  to  its  centre,  subsequently  to  the  posterior  and 
superior  angle,  then  to  the  posterior  and  inferior,  and,  lastly,  to 
the  superior  and  anterior.  Near  the  posterior  portion,  between 
the  parietal  prominence  and  the  sagittal  suture,  there  are  several 
foramina,  communicating  with  the  venous  canals  of  the  diploe, 
or,  rather,  of  the  cranium,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
giving  passage  to  the  emissary  veins,  already  mentioned.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  that  leeches,  applied  on  points  corre^ 
spondiDg  to  these  foramina,  afford  great  relief  in  affections  of 
the  sinuses,  meninges,  or  brain. 

The  relative  position  of  the  parts  in  this  region  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Cellulo-adipose  tissue. 

8.  Superficial  fascia,  covering  the  superficial  nerves  and 
vessels. 

4.  Epicranial  aponeurosis,  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
nerves  and  vessels. 

5.  Zygomato^temporal  aponeurosis  and  fat,  dividing  it,  in- 
feriorly,  mto  two  layers. 

6.  Temporal  muscle,  with  the  central  aponeurosis  and  fat, 
which  covers  its  anterior  margin  behind  the  cheek. 

7.  The  pericranium. 

8.  The  bones  corresponding  to  the  orbit,  anteriorly,  to  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation  posteriorly,  and  to  the  middle 
lobes  of  the  brain,  internally. 

In  addition  to  the  sutures  observed  at  the  inferior  portion 
of  this  region,  the  parietal  sometimes  presents  another,  which 
divides  it,  transversely,  into  two  portions.  The  sagittal  suture, 
also,  may  deviate  so  much  as  to  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  The 
application  of  the  trephine,  upon  the  parietal  bones,  is  more 
likely  to  be  succeeded  by  hemorrhage  than  on  the  frontal,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  depressions,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
branches  of.  the  meningeal  arteries,  visible  upon  their  internal 
smfaces ;  and,  as  they  are  porous  in  the  median  line,  their  rela- 
tion with  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  adherence  to  the  dura  mater, 
account  for  external  swelling,  caused  by  enormous  developement 
of  the  Pacchionian  glands. 

♦b  7 
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SiECTION  THIRa 

OCCIPITO-MASTOID   REGION. 

The  form  of  the  occiput  diflTers  from  that  of  the  frontal.  Its 
superior  portion,  slightly  flattened,  corresponds  to  the  summit 
of  the  head,  and  supports  the  centre  of  divergence  of  the  hair : 
the  prominence  occupying  its  centre  indicating  the  point  of 
union  of  the  processes  of  the  dura  mater,  whilst  the  interval, 
separating  the  cerebellum  from  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cer^ 
brum,  surmounts  a  fossa  continuous  with  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  bounded  externally  by  the  complex!  muscles.  The  mastoid 
processes,  placed  laterally,  pretty  correctly  denote  the  transverse 
dimensions  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  skin  covering  the  mastoid  process,  fine,  smooth,  and  free 
from  hair,  presents  the  same  characters  as  that  investing  the 
external  ear ;  superiorly,  it  thickens  considerably,  and  becomes 
very  dense.  The  hair  in  this  region  remains  the  latest;  it 
gi*ows  perpendicularly  at  the  upper  part,  but  more  obliquely 
as  it  descends. 

The  cettubhodtjDose  layers  simply  cellular  behind  the  ear,  is 
invested  in  the  remainder  of  the  region  with  small  adipose 
follicles,  similar  to  that  in  the  forehead  and  temples.  As  this 
layer  adheres  intimately  to  the  skin,  wounds  attended  with  loss 
of  substance  cannot  be  brought  together,  either  by  sutures  or 
bandages.  Its  union  with  the  subjacent  layer  explains  why 
the  integuments,  extending  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput, 
follow  the  motions  of  the  frontal  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  is  strong,  especially  at  the  upper  part,  and  in 
some  individuals  presents  a  very  brilliant  pearly  appearance. 

Muacles. — The  posterior  auricular  attaches  the  concha  to  the 
mastoid  process ;  the  occipitO'Jranialis  covers  the  two  external 
thirds  of  this  region,  the  remaining  third,  situated  above  the 
protuberance,  being  invested  by  its  aponeurosis.  These  parts 
are  separated  from  the  pericranium  by  a  layer  of  dense  cellular 
tissue.  The  superior  extremity  of  the  stemo^nuutoid  and  spbmii 
muscles,  although  not  specially  belonging  to  this  region,  should 
nevertheless  be  noticed,  as  they  may  be  wounded  in  operations 
performed  upon  it 

The  pericranium  presents  nothing  of  interest,  excepting  its 
firm  adherence  to  the  bones. 

Arteries. — The  occipital  and  posterior  auris  are  the  only  arteries 
of  any  importance.  The  former  enters  this  region  through  the 
interval  between  the  splenii  and  trapezii  muscles  ;  anastomosing 
with  the  posterior  branch  of  the  temporal,  it  is  enveloped  in  the 
subcutaneous  layer,  and  tied  with  difficulty.  The  latter  lies 
in  the  mastoido-auricular  depression,  between  the  posterior  auris 
muscle  and  the  deep  fibrous  tissue.  As  it  anastomoses  with 
the  preceding  above  the  mastoid  process,  ^^unds  in  the  two 
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superior  thircls  of  this  region,  and  opposite  the  mastoid  process, 
are  rarely  succeeded  by  hemorrhage,  unless  they  occur  very 
close  to  the  ear.  We  must  also  notice  the  small  branch  of  the 
oceipitali  penetrating  to  the  dura  mater  through  the  mastoid 
foramen. 

VeinM. — ^Each  artery  is  accompanied  by  one,  sometimes  by  two 
veins.  There  are  also  several  emissary  veins,  emerging  through 
the  lambdaidalj  temporo^parietcd,  and  temporthocdpiUd  sutures; 
and  especially  a  large  one  which  passes  through  the  mastoid 
foramen.  This  latter  frequently  communicates  with  the  veins 
of  the  diploe,  and  constantly  with  the  lateral  sinus.  Hence  the 
recommendation  to  apply  cupping  glasses  and  leeches  on  this 
spot,  in  order  to  relieve  congestions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  ear 
in  particular. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  pass  to  the  glands  behind  tlie  ear, 
the  deep-seated  to  those  beneath  the  sterno*mastoid  muscle. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  — 

1.  The  posterior  aifjcricular  branch,  given  olF  by  the  ^aoi^ 
as  it  emerges  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  dividing  like  the 
artery  of  die  same  name. 

2.  The  5tci»i?uuC9ui  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus^  which,  ramify- 
ing in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  distributed  principally  to  the 
skin,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anterior  avriadar  branch  of  the 
same  plexus,  the  branches  of  the  internal Jrantal,  and  filaments 
of  the  sulhoccipitaL 

d*  Some  filaments  from  the  first  cervical,  and  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  sulHOCcipitaL 

These  latter  nerves,  distributed  to  the  occipito-frontalis  mus- 
cle, the  aponeurosis,  and  pericranium,  accompany  the  vessels, 
and  anastomose  with  the  preceding,  but  especially  with  the 
frontal.  Their  number,  and  the  density  of  tlie  cellular  tissue 
through  which  they  ramify,  account  for  the  pain  and  incon- 
venience attending  inflammations  of  this  portion  of  the  head. 
Their  frequent  anastomoses  are  also  a  reason  why  neuralgia 
of  the  head,  or  face,  is  not  always  cured  by  the  excision  of  the 
principal  nerve. 

The  ffreat  sympathetic  does  not  give  oflF  any  distinct  branch, 
all  the  filaments  proceeding  from  it  being  distributed  to  the 
arteries. 

The  banes  are,  the  mastoid  ^rtion  of  the  temporal,  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal,  and  a  portion  of  the  occipitaL  The  Wor- 
mian bones,  situated  in  the  lambdoidal  suture,,  appear  like  a 
fracture,  as  may  the  anormal  suture,  which  sometimes  separates 
the  occipital  bone  in  the  median  line.  The  trephine  should 
always  be  placed,  in  preference,  on  the  centre  of  the  lateral 
prominence  of  the  occiput,  the  bone  being  there  very  thin,  but 
thicker  around.  The  presence  of  the  occipito-parietal  suture 
externally,  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  in  the  centre,  and  of  the 
lateral  sinus' inferiorly,  are  further  reasons  inJavour  of  tliis  prac- 
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tice;  and  we  should  not  trephine  over  the  posterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  because  it  is  grooved,  internally,  by 
the  lateral  sinus.  At  the  union  of  this  angle  with  the  other 
bones,  the  head  of  the  foetus  presents  a  fontanelle,  which  some- 
times remains  during  the  early  years  of  life. 

The  mastoid  process,  subject  to  numerous  varieties,  much 
less  prominent  in  children  than  adults,  and  in  women  than 
men,  is  largest  in  old  age.  Its  developement  is  almost  always 
dependent  upon  the  cells  which  it  encloses.  As  these  cells  com- 
municate, their  perforation  has  been  recommended  and  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  give  exit  to  pus  or  blood  contained  within 
the  ear,  and  also  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum. With  regard  to  this  operation,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  is  not  practicable  in  infants,  as  they  have  no  mastoid 
cells ;  that  the  process  in  question  is  sometimes  very  thick,  and, 
as  it  were,  formed  of  two  compact  laminae  sepiarated  by  diploe ; 
that  it  is,  under  other  circumstances,  hard  like  ebony;  and, 
finally,  that  its  cellules  have,  in  some  instances,  been  found 
small,  thickened,  having  no  communication  with  the  ear. 

The  mastoid  portion  of  the  occipital  region  is  of  great 
interest,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  diseases  which  are 
developed  in  it  Nature  herself  sometimes  causes  perforation, 
to  give  issue  to  pus  secreted  in  the  ear.  Caries  and  necrosis 
occur  very  frequently;  and  inflammations  of  the  part  are 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the 
several  tissues.  It  is  frequently  the  seat  of  tumoui*s,  depending 
sometimes  on  swelling  of  the  lympliatic  glands,  sometimes  on 
morbid  alterations. of  quite  different  characters. 

Finally,  it  is  here  that  moxas,  blisters,  &c  are  applied,  in  the 
various  affections  of  the  head. 

In  proceeding  from  behind  towards  the  bone,  the  relative 
position  of  the  parts  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Cellulo-adipose  tissue,  containing  the  principal  nerves  and 
vessels. 

3.  llie  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  muscles. 

4.  The  pericranium. 

5.  The  bone. 

6.  The  dura  mater,  with  its  folds  and  posterior  sinuses. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

OF   THE  CRANIUM   IN   GENERAL. 

There  are  some  remarks  applicable  to  nearly  all  the  above- 
named  regions,  into  the  details  of  which  we  will  now  enter. 

The  hair,  and  numerous  follicles  surrounding  its  roots, 
appear  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  the  peculiar  characters 
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marking  tbe  different  species  of  eruptions.  It  is  in  consequenoe 
of  the  inelasticity  of  the  scalp  that  tumours,  forming  between 
the  aponeurosis  and  the  integumentSy  are  more  or  less  flattened; 
that  efiusions  of  blood  are  rare;  that  these  effusions,  quickly 
reduced  to  their  fibrous  particles,  are  so  often  converted  into 
inddent  tumours;  and  that  intense  erysipelas  ordinarily  pro- 
duces su[^uration,  in  the  form  of  small  painful  abscesses,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  ^eat  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  its 
intimate  adherence  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  cause  the  following 
peculiarities :  when,  after  contusions,  matter  is  thrown  out,  in  a 
Uqoid  state,  a  depression  may  be  felt  in  the  centre  of  the  swell- 
ing, sometimes  so  well  marked  as  to  be  mistaken  for  disease  or 
fracture  of  the  bone.  The  condensed  texture  of  the  parts,  cover- 
ing the  bones  of  the  cranium,  is  the  cause  of  the  erysipelatous 
character  of  tlie  inflammations  of  this  part  It  is  also  the  reason 
why  ulcers  are  of  a  spreading  nature^  and  cured  with  difficulty; 
why  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  are  rarely,  if  ever,  capable  of 
immediate  union ;  why,  lastly,  in  suppurating  wounds,  the  peri- 
cranium peels  off  so  easily,  causing  a  morbid  secretion  between 
the  bones  and  their  periosteum. 

The  arteries  of  the  cranium,  contained  in  the  dense  tissue 
anidng  the  aponeurosis  to  the  integuments,  are  with  diffi- 
culty secured  by  the  ordinary  instruments,  but  their  proximity 
to  the  bone  renders  compression  very  easy.  In  consequence  of 
their  number  and  size,  contusions  of  the  cranium  are  usually 
followed  by  sanguineous  collections,  but  the  vitality  with  which 
the  vessels  endue  the  tissues,  is,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  their 
npid  absorption.  In  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  producing  sup- 
puration and  mortification  of  the  epicranial  oeUular  tissue,  their 
situation  beneath  the  skin  prevents  the  gangrene  firom  attacking 
and  destroying  the  integuments.  This  peculiarity,  noticed  long 
since  by  Dupuytren,  requires  that  the  surgeon  should  not  spare 
incisions,  if  he  would  arrest  the  progress  of  disease.  Hence  also 
the  flaps  of  the  skin  quickly  unite  after  the  application  of  the 
trephine. 

Ecchymosis  occurs,  more  frequendy,  over  the  forehead,  tem- 
ples, sides  of  the  vertex,  and  neck,  in  consequence  of  the  soft 
parts  becoming  relaxed  as  they  descend. 

The  thinness  of  the  bones  at  several  points,  the  numerous 
vascular  communications  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
the  cranium,  are  reasons  for  the  serious  character  of  most  of  the 
external  diseases  of  thb  cavity.  On  account  of  its  spheroidal 
foni^  pus  and  other  fluids  always  proceed  towards  its  base.  It 
is,  therefore^  on  its  circumference  that  incisions  are  to  be  made 
for  the  issue  of  these  collections. 

Surgeons  have  objected  to  trephine  on  various  portions  of 
the  cranium,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  they  also  have  objections  to  that  operation  being  per- 
fonooed  over  the  sutures,  on  account  of  the  difficult  with  which 
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liie  soft  parts  are  separated  from  tbem,  and  of  their  intiinate 
connexion  with  the  dura  mater.  The  size  of  the  emissary  veins 
which  thej  enclose,  their  correspondence  to  the  various  sinuses, 
and  the  inequality  of  their  dentations,  with  the  presence  of 
ossa  wormiana,  are  also  reasons  for  abstaining  from  that  ope- 
ration in  these  situations. 

However  rare  these  peculiarities  may  render  such  operations, 
they  do  not  entirely  obviate  their  performance  when  abso- 
lutely indicated ;  for  instance,  the  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater 
to  the  sinuses  preveni  collections  of  fluids  in  their  course;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  effusion  has  taken  place,  the  dura 
mater  becoming  separated,  this  objection  no  longer  exists.  In 
those  cases  where  effusion  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  meninges, 
and  on  each  side,  there  is  no  necessity  to  operate  over  the 
sutures.  We  should  be  led  to  consider,  from  their  denticu- 
lations,  that  separation  in  the  adult  could  not  possibly  occur, 
were  it  not  for  the  cases  published  by  MM.  Robert,  Goubert, 
and  Lenvir,  in  addition  to  the  two  which  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed. By  abating  the  motion  communicated  to  each  bone, 
sutures  diminish  the  frequency  of  fractures  from  jars  and  con- 
cussions, as  these  latter  occur  more  easily  in  old  age,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  gradual  disappearance. 

In  childhood  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  so  elastic,  that  they 
dent  like  a  tin  plate  without  being  fractured.  Accoucheurs  are 
daily  meeting  with  these  cases.  Separated  by  the  diploe,  either 
of  its  tables  may  be  fractured,  individually.  The  internal,  being 
smallest  and  most  brittle,  is  termed  the  vitreous  table ;  it  com- 
monly breaks  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  external.  The  veins 
ramifying  on  and  throu^  them  account  for  the  hemorrhage 
which  sometimes  succeeds  operations.  In  fractures,  the  arteries 
grooving  the  internal  surface  frequently  cause  effusions  of 
blood  between  the  bones  and  the  dura  mater.  Finally,  the  ad- 
hesion of  this  membrane  prevents  both  effusions  of  blood  and 
pus  from  extending  downwards  towards  the  spine,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  causes,  why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  operation 
for  trephining  is  so  advantageous.  The  false  sutures  and  the 
vascular  depressions  on  its  external  surface,  sometimes  lead  to 
an  erroneous  idea  of  fracture.  The  disposition  of  the  diploe  in 
old  people  accounts  for  the  atrophy,  which  occupies  sometimes 
the  whole,  sometimes  a  portion,  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  is  dependent  upon  gradual  obliteration  of  the 
vessels. 

Although  the  cranium  encloses  the  most  delicate  organ  of  the 
whole  economy,  various  portions  of  it  may  be  removed,  as  by 
trephine  or  disease,  witliout  producing  death. 

Its  softness,  and  the  number  of  its  vessels,  cause  the  brain  to 
participate  in  all  the  shocks  received  hy  the  head;  hence,  the 
phenomena  of  concussions,  effusions,  &c«  From  the  importance 
of  its  functions,  all  wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous;  and  the 
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dislribation  of  its  arterial  ramifications  leads  to  the  idee^  that 
effiisions  of  blood  are  most  likely  to  ensue  in  its  gray  substance. 
The  fbntanelles  met  with  at  the  bottom  of  the  temporo-parietal 
regions  quickly  disappear.  Hernia  cerebri  may  pass  through 
them ;  and  murderers  have  sometimes  destroyed  children,  by 
puncturing  the  brain,  at  this  situation,  with  needles  and  other 
instruments. 

The  anterior  is  the  most  regular  and  the  largest ;  it  is  lozenge- 
shaped,  and  the  four  sutures  extending  to  it  cross  it  at  right 
angles. 

The  posterior,  often  closed  at  birth,  is  the  most  important, 
with  regard  to  parturition!  It  is  distinguished  by  its  narrow 
triangular  form,  and  especially  by  the  three  sutures  which  con* 
verge  towards  it  The  direction  of  these  lines  is,  in  reality,  the 
only  sign  by  which  it  may  be  recognized  with  precision,  when 
the  angle  of  the  occipital  bone  is  incompletely  ossified,  or  when 
the  sagittal  suture  is  prolonged  towards  the  spinal  foramen, 
dividing  this  bone  into  two  sjnnmetrical  portions. 

From  the  arrangement  of  its  various  bones,  the  cranium  is  an 
oval  or  spheroidal  shaped  box,  which  resists  shocks  by  means  of 
its  arches  or  spheres.  The  abundance  of  the  veins  ramifying 
through  their  substance,  and  the  vascularity  of  their  diploe,  ex- 
poses them  to  hemorrhage,  when  perforated,  to  fungus  haema- 
toides,  erectile  tumours,  fibrous  degeneracies,  to  softening  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  bleed  upon  the  slightest  pressure,  like  flesh, 
and  to  acquire  great  thickness,  such  as  an  inch  or  more;  in  the 
latter  cases,  however,  their  spongy  portion  commonly  disappears. 
The  nature  of  the  dura  mater  accounts  for  the  tumours  so  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  effusions  between  this  membrane  and 
ttie  bone,  being  confined  between  two  solid  surfaces,  easily 
change  into  fungoid  tumours,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  preceding; 

In  examimng  the  cranium,  then,  layer  by  layer,  we  find  — 

1.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  skin,  a  condense  tissue, 
which  in  a  great  measure  prevents  collections  being  established 
in  its  substance;  thus  abscesses,  and  especially  sanguineous  d^ 
posits,  in  this  situation,  are  commonly  small,  and  predisposed  to 
become  transformed  into  tumours  of  various  kinds,  such  as  athe- 
roma, steatoma,  &c. 

2.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  periosteum,  a  lamella,  which, 
by  its  elasticity  and  porousness,  favours  in  an  especial  manner 
effusions  after  inflammation ;  whence,  the  extensive  mischief  and 
suppuration  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  other  collections  of 
blood,  as  the  result  of  injuries. 

3.  Between  the  pericranium  and  the  bones,  cellular  tissue, 
equally  lamellous,  but  more  dense^  which  acts  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  inflanmiation  and  suppuration,  but  remains 
sometimes  fixed  to  the  bones  in  separations  of  the  parts,  instead 
of  adhering  to  and  following  the  pericranium ;  consequently,  col* 
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lections  either  of  blood  or  pus  may  exist  beneath  the  p^cra- 
nium,  without  being  in  contact  with  the  bones. 

4.  Between  the  dura  mater  and  bones,  a  dense  and  fila- 
mentous tissue,  tending  to  limit  and  press  collections  of  any 
kind  towards  their  point  of  exit,  or  towards  the  exterior,  making 
the  trephine  an  excellent  remedy  in  these  diseases. 

5.  Between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  the  arachnoid 
cavity.  This  is  rarely  the  seat  of  any  other  disease  but  inflam- 
mation, and  diiliised  efiusion,  and,  consequently,  the  trephine  is 
of  but  little  service  in  the  treatment  of  its  diseases. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks,  that  coUections  either  of  blood 
or  pus  may  occur  in  the  head  in  six  situations :  under  the  skin ; 
under  the  aponeurosis;  under  the  pericranium ;  upon  the  dura 
mater ;  under  the  dura  mater;  in  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

We  will  terminate  these  remarks  by  observing,  that  the  bones 
of  the  cranium,  being  developed  by  an  eccentric  movement, 
derived  from  its  own  proper  vessels,  instead  of  depending  upon 
the  periosteum,  may  lose  the  fibro-cellular  layers  covering  their 
surfaces  without  necrosis  necessarily  following ;  that  they  may 
even  then  increase  in  thickness,  and  become  covered  with  gra- 
nulations, &c.  either  internally  or  externally. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

OF  THE  FACE. 

A  SPECIES  of  pyramid,  the  apex  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
chin.  The  face  b  applied,  as  it  were,  in  front  of  the  first  vertebrae, 
and  appended  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cranium,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  suprarorbital  fissure 
to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  numerous 
cavities  it  represents,  and  the  important  organs  contained  there- 
in, require  that  it  should  be  divided  into  tne  following  r^ons : 
the  parotid^  nasals  orbited^  zygontaUhmaxiOaryj  mtissetericy  genal^ 
mtntaly  labialj  buccal^  and  phan/ngeaU  and  that  these  should  be 
detailed,  individually,  before  we  proceed  to  a  general  examination. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

NASAL    REGION. 

Two  objects  are  to  be  considered  in  this  region :  the  nose  and 
the  nares. 

Nose. — Situated  between  the  forehead,  lips,  orbil^  and  cheeks, 
the  nose,  the  most  prominent  pait  of  the  face,  is  so  placed  that 
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its  lobule  is  ordinarily  directed  towards  the  right  side.  On 
account  of  its  prominence  it  is  frequently  injured,  and  its  im- 
portance, as  a  feature^  has  led  to  the  numerous  varieties  of  rhino- 
plastic  operations. 

The  skin  is  thick  between  the  eyebrows  and  in  the  rest  of  this 
region;  it  is  slightly  elastic  at  the  former  point,  where  it  is 
sometimes  covered  with  hair.  From  its  numerous  sebaceous 
follicles,  it  is  frequently  covered  with  a  greasy  secretion,  espe- 
cially on  the  alse.  In  some  individuals  this  matter  is  easily 
squeezed  out,  in  the  form  of  small  filaments.  When  thicker,  it 
remains  in  the  follicles,  forming  what  are  called  maggots,  which 
rarely  attain  any  size. 

The  cellular  layery  thin,  dense,  and  compact  over  the  body  of 
the  nose,  contains  no  adipose  vesicles,  but  on  the  root  of  this 
organ,  where  it  is  looser  and  thicker,  a  small  quantity  is  met 
with;  consequendy,  in  the  former  situation,  pathological  pro- 
ductions remain  small,  flattened,  and  circumscribed,  abscesses 
rarely  occur,  and  inflammations  are  nearly  always  of  the  erysi- 
pelatous character;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  the  opposite  phenomena 
take  place.  We  may,  moreover,  remark,  that  the  greater  thick- 
ness of  the  various  tissues  in  this  situation  is  of  utility  in  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  nose,  at  the  expense  of  the  frontal 
integuments.  From  the  density  and  adherence  of  the  skin  to 
its  subjacent  membranes,  simple  wounds  seldom  gape,  and  are 
easily  treated  by  the  ordinary  measures ;  whilst  those  which  are 
accompanied  by  loss  of  substance  cicatrise  slowly,  and  by  new 
formation. 

The  muscles  are,  superiorly  and  in  the  median  line,  the  pyro" 
midalis  nasij  transversely  and  on  its  sides,  the  compressor  nariumy 
crossed  by  the  internal  portion  of  the  levator  labii  superioris 
absque  nasi.  The  depressor  alcB  nasi  also  belongs  here,  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  range  it  among  those  of  the  labial  region.  The 
three  former  appear  to  be  blended  in  the  nasal  aponeurosis ;  but 
we  should  remember  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  that  they  be 
not  divided  unnecessarily,  in  the  various  operations  performed 
upon  this  part 

The  arteries  are  large  and  numerous,  in  comparison  with  the 
size  of  the  organ.  At  its  root  is  the  nasal  branch  of  the  oph^ 
ihabnicj  anastomosing  with  the  facial^  whilst  branches  of  this 
latter  supply  the  sides,  alas  and  septum,  branches  from  the 
coronary  and  infra-orbitalj  are  also  distributed  to  it ;  and,  finally, 
the  eAmoidaly  running  from  the  interior,  ramifies  in  its  lobule. 

The  veins  empty  themselves  into  the  angular^  which  also  re- 
ceives the  frontal  I  this  arrangement  accounts  for  the  success 
which,  according  to  the  ancients,  attended  phlebotomy  performed 
at  this  point,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  cranium  and  nasal  pro- 
minence. Their  abundant  capillary  branches  being  enclosed  in 
the  dense  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  circidation  is  not  very  free ; 
a  peculiarity  which,  perhaps,  conduces,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
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the  arterial  action,  to  the  reddened  state  of  this  organ  in  some 
individuals. 

The  lymphatics  accompany  the  arteries,  and  pass  principally 
to  the  sutmaxillary  glcands;  hence,  swelling  of  these  latter,  in 
diseases  of  the  nose. 

The  netves  proceed  froni  the  ophihalmic  and  superior  maxillary* 
They  are^'  superiorly,  filaments  of  the  internal  and  external  nasal, 
furnished  by  the  frontal;  laterally,  the  numerous  branches  de- 
rived from  the  infrororbital ;  anteriorly  and  inferiorly,  the  eth- 
moido-nasal  brancn  of  the  ophtJudmicj  traversing  the  nares.  The 
number  sufficiendy  explains  the  extreme  sensibility  of  this 
organ,  and  the  pain  and  sympathetic  disturbance  produced  by 
inflammation.* 

Bones. — The  relation  between  the  nasal  process  and  the  la- 
chrymal sac,  its  articulation  with  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones, 
the  disposition  of  these  latter  relative  to  the  cranium  and  nares, 
account  for  the  cerebral  disturbance,  the  diseases  of  the  orbit, 
lachrymal  sac,  &c,  sometimes  produced  by  fractures,  exostoses, 
and  other  affections  of  the  nasal  prominence.  Thick  and  short, 
these  bones  can  only  be  fractured  by  direct  violence;  thus  the 
force  capable  of  breaking  them  renders  the  injury  serious,  more 
from  the  mischief  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts  than  from  the  frac- 
ture itself;  and,  moreover,  being  unsustained  by  the  nasal  fossa?, 
when  once  broken  they  are  easily  misplaced,  and,  unless  the 
greatest  precaution  is  observed,  not  only  may  great  deformity 
ensue,  but  also  interruption  in  the  functions  of  respiration, 
speech,  and  smell.  According  to  their  degree  of  prominence, 
length,  and  thickness,  is  their  liability  to  fracture,  and  upon  this 
also  depends  the  form  of  the  nose. 

The  triangular  cartilages  encompassing  the  nares,  and  also 
forming  the  anterior  portion  of  the  septum,  belong  exclusively 
to  the  nose.  That  of  we  septum  is  so  placed  between  the  others, 
that,  if  necessary,  a  portion  may  be  removed  without  penetrating 
the  nasal  fossae.  This  may  be  effected  by  making  an  incision 
in  the  median  line,  when  the  cartilage  is  at  once  exposed,  by 
separating  the  alae. 

The  septum  is  also,  occasionally,  the  seat  of  small  abscesses, 
which  point  externally ;  these  should  be  opened  early,  as  they 
never  burst  on  the  interior  of  the  nose.'  It  is  at  the  point  where 
the  latter  unites  with  the  lateral  cartilages,  that  the  most 
marked  depression  of  the  nose  is  situated.  The  naso^lobular 
nerve  emerges  between  the  inferior  border  of  the  nasal  bone  and 
the  triangular  cartilage ;  should  this  nerve  become  the  seat  of 
neuralgia,  it  is  easily  exposed  and  divided.  All  these  cartilages 
are  invested  by  dense  perichondrium,  uniting  them  to  the  sur- 

•  M.  Velpeau  has  omitti^dtbe  twigs  derhed  from  Uie  malar  bnuacb  of  the  temporo- 
fadal.  diTision  of  the  serentfa,  which,  anastomosing  freely  with  the  maiiUary  branches 
of  the  cerTico-facial,  or  descending  portion  of  the  seventh,  supplies  the  muscles  in  thi» 
legion. -«-Iit  H. 
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rounding  parts,  becoming  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the 
bones. 

Syphilitic  affections,  cancer,  and  malignant  ulcers  sometimes 
render  it  necessary  that  the  &ee  extremity  of  the  nose  be  am- 
putated; this,  as  the  above  anatomical  remarks  have  shown,  may 
be  done  at  the  point  of  union  between  the  bones  and  cartilages, 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  rhinoplastic  operation  was 
first  recommended. 

The  order  of  parts  is  as  follows : 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Cellulo-adipose  layer. 

3.  Muscles  and  aponeuroses ;  (the  vessels  and  nerves  ramify 
through  the  several  laminae.) 

4.  Periosteum  and  perichondrium. 

5.  Bones  and  cartilages. 

In  the  lobule  and  alse  these  various  parts  are  so  blended  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  them  into  separate  layers.  Pos- 
sessing no  skeleton,  and  being  unsustained  internally,  this  por- 
tion of  the  nose  requires  attention,  in  those  wounds  which  pene- 
trate completely  dirough  it,  and  its  homogeneous  structure 
renders  the  suture  the  most  proper  application. 

As  the  lobule  is  strongly  excavated  at  the  side  of  the  nares, 
loss  of  substance,  however  superficial,  easily  leads  to  its  per- 
foration, and  then  the  continual  passage  of  the  air  may  convert 
it  into  a  fistulous  opening.  So  long  as  the  bones  remain  healthy, 
the  rhinoplastic  operation  can  be  performed,  as  the  flap  removed 
from  the  forehead  is  too  vascular  and  elastic  to  cause  any  fear 
of  mortification,  and  its  structure  renders  union  with  the  re- 
fi'eshened  edges  comparatively  a  certainty;  but  when  the  bones 
ate  destroyed,  the  rhinoplastic  offers  less  advantage  than  the 
talliocotian  operation,  as,  no  longer  having  any  support,  the  new 
parts  separate  from  the  old*  and  adhesion  is  thus  destroyed. 

SECTION  SECOND. 

NARES,    OR  OLFACTORY   REOION. 

Constituted  by  the  nasal  fosses,  the  olfactory  region  is  limited, 
superiorly,  by  the  anterior  third  of  the  base  of  the  cranium;  in- 
feriorly,  by  the  vault  of  the  palate  ;  externally,  by  the  zygamaiic 
and  of^ito/ regions;  posteriorly,  by  the  pharynx;  anteriorly,  by 
the  orifice  of  the  nose.  The  septum  dividing  them  often  inchnes 
more  to  one  side  than  the  oUier;  a  fiiult  of  symmetiy  which, 
carried  to  any  extent,  may  interfere  with  the  voice  and  respi- 
ration, and  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  morbid 
tumours.  Acting  upon  this,  some  surgeons  have  destroyed  the 
septum,  mistaking  it  for  these  anormal  growths.  I  saw,  in  1824, 
in  consultation  witli  M.  Bougon,  two  patients  who  had  sub- 
mitted  to  these  experiments.     The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
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septum  touched  the  inferior  spongy  bone;  and  in  one  who  had 
been  operated  upon  three  times,  there  had  been  so  little  care 
taken  that  the  two  nasal  fossie  communicated  by  an  opening, 
into  which  I  could  introduce  the  point  of  my  little  finger. 

The  anterior  opening  of  the  nares  lool^s  more  or  less  directly 
downwards,  according  as  the  lobule  is  raised.  Its  form  is  tri- 
angular, with  the  apex  forwards.  The  mucous  membrane  is 
thick,  adherent,  and  light  coloured,  and  participatihg  in  the 
characters  of  the  skin.  .  It  supports  the  hair  destined  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  foreign  substances.  Its  skeleton  is  formed  by 
the  double  cartilage  already  described  in  the  nasal  region. 
Enclosed  between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  this  car- 
tilage does  not  adhere  to  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  its  internal  portion  arching  outl^rds,  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  towards  its  external  division,  which,  on  its  part,  inclines 
inwards,  directs  the  base  of  the  anterior  opening  towards  the 
upper  lip,  making  this  opening  inferior  to  the  plane  of  the  nasal 
fossae ;  so  that,  to  introduce  a  sound,  forceps,  a  finger,  or  any 
foreign  body  into  the  nares,  the  instrument  must  at  first  be 
passed  obliquely  upwards  for  some  lines,  before  it  is  inclined 
horizontally ;  and  to  examine  these  cavities,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  lobule  be  raised  to  some  extent* 

The  vault  or  roofy  the  longest  wall  of  the  nares,  is  divided 
into  three  portions. 

The  Jirst  or  anterior^  inclined  downwards  in  the  direction  of 
the  nose,  to  the  back  of  which  it  corresponds,  forms,  by  uniting 
with  the  septum,  a  deep  fossa,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is 
fixed  and  villous,  without  presenting  any  follicles.  Polypi  and 
cancerous  ulcers,  termed  ozaena,  are  frequently  observed  in  this 
situation.  Its  skeleton  is  formed  by  a  small  portion  of  the  nasal 
fissure  of  the  frontal  bone ;  by  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  ruual 
bones,  directed  outwards  towards  the  ascending  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bones ;  by  the  internal  sunace  of  the  /rjU 
angular  cartilage^  and  of  that  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  nose. 
Terminating  beneath  the  latter,  the  nasal  fossa  forms  a  kind  of 
cul-de-sac,  rendering  the  lobule  much  thinner  than  at  first  sight 
•it  appears  to  be.  llius,  in  removing  cancers,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  excise  deeper  than  is  necessary,  lest  we  make  a 
communication  between  the  exterior  and  interior. 
I  The  ethmoidal  vessels  and  nerves  lie  between  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  the  als,  and  a  large  arterial  and  venous  branch 
ramifies  over  the  lobule  and  back  of  the  nose.  The  activity  of 
the  arterial  circulation,  explains  the  discoloration  which  occa- 
sionally manifests  itself,  in  these  parts,  during  some  diseases, 
indicating,  in  general,  epistaxis. 

The  naso-lobular  nerve  is  inclosed  in  a  groove,  which  conducts 
it  towards  the  inferior  margin  of  the  bone,  where  a  small  fissure 
allows  it  to  pass  to  the  external  surface  of  the  cartilages. 

Hie  middk  portion  is  horizontal,  and  corresponds  to  the  eth* 
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moidal  fossa  of  the  craniom.  It  is  only  two  or  three  lines  in 
extent;  its  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  soft,  and  villous.  The 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and,  posteriorly,  a  small 
portion  of  the  wings  of  Ingrassias,  form  its  skeleton.  From  this 
reason  projectiles,  or  foreign  substances  of  any  kind,  thrust 
with  any  violence,  may  enter  the  cranium,  causing  immediate 
death  from  laceration  c£  the  brain ;  but,  under  all  circumstances, 
wounds  of  this  part  are  exceedingly  dangerous,  for,  even  if  they 
do  not  prove  &tal,  they  may  at  kast  produce  loss  of  smell,  by 
destroying  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  frequency  of  diseases,  the  thinness  of  the  bones,  the  com- 
mon occurrence  of  caries  in  inveterate  syphilis,  and  the  ana* 
tomical  relation  of  this  region  with  the  cranium,  account  for 
the  presence  of  hernia  cerebri  in  the  nose,  as  mentioned  by 
Boyer,  and  of  the  fungoid  tumours  of  the  dura  matei*,  which  I 
have  witnessed ;  an  accident  which  the  primitive  absence  of  the 
cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  as  observed  by  Blandin, 
would  render  still  more  likely.  It  is  at  the  spot  where  this 
portion  of  the  vault  unites  with  the  preceding,  that  we  find,  on 
die  sides  of  the  cresta  galli,  the  small  fissure  for  the  passage  of 
the  ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  nerve^  from 
the  cranium  to  the  nose. 

The  third  portion  inclines  downwards  and  backwards,  corre- 
sponding to  the  sella  turcica.  Its  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
rather  more  compact,  presents  follicles,  and  is  continuous  with 
that  lining  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Its  skeleton,  formed  by  a 
prolongation  oF  the  orbitar  process  of  the  palate  bone,  a  plate  of 
the  vomer,  which,  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  consti- 
tutes a  small  canal  through  which  run  the  pterygo-palatine  nerve 
and  artery,  is  completed,  anteriorly,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  its  turbinated  bones.  We  here  find  an  irregular  opening 
of  variable  dimensions,  leading  to  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Some 
surgeons  consider  that  the  bad  odour  emitted  by  individuals, 
depends  upon  ulceration  of  the  membrane  lining  these  cavities, 
which  increase  in  advanced  age. 

The  internal  wall  of  the  nares,  formed  by  the  surfaces  of  the 
septum,  presents  a  thick  vascular  pituitary  membrane,  lying 
on  a  fibrous  lamella,  which  exists  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  nasal  fossae.  Fibrous  polypi  appear  to  arise  especially  from 
this  membrane,  whilst  the  soft  fleshy  polypi,  according  to  Dzondi, 
have  their  origin  in  the  villous  layer.  In  addition  to  the  inters 
nal  nerves  of  the  vault,  the  naso^palatine  is  also  met  with  here. 
The  osseous'  portion  of  this  wall  is  formed  by  the  whole  of  the 
vomer;  anteriorly  and  superiorly,  by  the  perpendicular  plate  of 
the  ethmoid;  afterwards,  directly  forwards,  by  the  cartUage  of 
the  septum.  We  must  likewise  add  the  azygos  process  of  the 
tfhenaid,  which  is  received  into  the  vomer,  the  nasal  spine  of  the 
frontaly  applied  upon  the  plate  of  tlie  ethmoid,  and,  inferiorly,  a 
qpecies  of  crest^  formed  by  the  union  of  the  maxillary  Vind  palatine 
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bones.  As  all  these  parts  are  thin  and  easily  broken,  pressure 
caused  by  polypi  may  produce  perforation,  which  in  some  cases 
is  congenital. 

Formed  by  the  superior  surface  of  the  palatine  roof,  the 
iafsrior  waU  or  plane  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  about  two  inches  long. 
0>ncave  and  regular  tran8versely»  level  from  before  backwards, 
slightly  inclined  towards  the  pharynx,  it  presents  an  elevated 
anterior  border.  The  schfieiderian  membrane  possesses  the  same 
characters  as  on  the  septum,  but  it  receives  fewer  nerves,  and 
is  rarely  the  seat  of  polypi ;  syphilitic  and  cancerous  ulcers,  on 
the  contrary,  are  fr^uent  The  palatine  process  of  the  maxilla, 
and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate,  form  its  skeleton ;  there 
is,  consequently,  a  transverse  suture  uniting  these  bones,  and, 
occasionally,  a  second  placed  more  anteriorly.  It  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  this  latter  anormal  suture  which  so  frequently  coexists 
with  simple  or  double  hare-lip.  Between  it  and  the  septum, 
close  to  the  anterior  border,  is  situated  the  nasal  opening  of  the 
anterior  palatine  canal,  enclosing  the  naeo-palattne  nerve  and 
ganglion.  This  orifice,  hidden  by  the  mucous  membrane,  can 
only  be  seen  in  the  dried  bones. 

The  external  wall,  larger  tlian  the  preceding  at  its  lower  and 
middle  portions,  is  shorter  superiorly ;  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thicker,  redder,  and  more  vascular  here  than  elsewhere,  but  it 
becomes  thinner  on  entering  the  accessory  cavities.  It  forms  a 
fold  on  the  free  margin  of  each  turbinated  bone,  increasing 
their  size,  and  prolonging  them  from  before  backwards;  its 
adherence  to  the  skeleton  is  very  firm,  and  as  it  incloses  several 
vessels,  it  requires  but  slight  congestion  to  produce  epistaxis. 
The  numerous  reflections  which  it  makes  in  investing  the 
crooked  surfaces  of  this  region,  are  probably  the  principal 
causes  of  the  congestions,  tumours,  and  diseases  of  various 
kinds  so  frequently  met  with.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  mistaking  die  swollen  folds,  which  form  the  margin  of 
the  turbinated  bones,  for  polypi,  as  they  have^  in.  consequence, 
often  been  torn  away  and  injured. 

Superiorly,  and  a  litde  posteriorly,  is  a  superficial  fissure, 
separated  from  the  vault  by  a  small  crest,  into  which  enters  that 
which  Gavard  called  the  square  lamella  (lame  carree)  of  the 
ethmoid,  but  which  conducts  to  no  cavity  of  importance. 
More  inferiorly  is  the  superior  turbinated  bone,  terminating  in 
the  centre  of  the  wall ;  the  fossa  circumscribed  by  this  bone  is 
larger  and  more  superficial  posteriorly  than  anteriorly ;  in  the 
former  direction  it  leads  to  two  openings. 

The  superior  communicates  with  the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells 
and  the  sphenoidal  sinus;  it  may  be  reached  by  passing  a  probe 
above  the  middle  turbinated  bone  along  the  external  wall  of 
the  superior  meatus,  and  by  sli^dy  raising  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument  as  we  arrive  near  the  end  of  this  fossa. 

The  inferior,  situated  on  the  internal  wall|  and  leading  directly 
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into  the  pierygo-^maxiOary  and  zygomatic  fossae,  is  only  visible  in 
the  diy  bone.  The  spheno-palatine  nerves  and  vessels  enter 
the  nose  through  this  opening;  polypi  also  may  traverse  itf 
passing  from  the  nasal  to  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  thence  into 
the  substance  of  the  cheek,  anterior  to  the  masseter  muscle. 
Anteriorly,  this  meatus  terminates  by  a  plain  surface,  presenting 
nothii^  remarkable.  Beneath  the  superior  meatus  is  situated 
tbe  noddle  or  ethmoidal  turbinated  bane,  extending  as  far  as  the 
phsrjrngeal  opening  of  the  nares.  The  anterior  extremity  of 
this  bone  is  slightly  raised,  and  ends  about  four  or  five  lines 
from  the  nasal  bone;  thus,  it  is  more  projecting,  and  the  middle 
meatus  deeper  in  its  centre  than  at  its  two  extremities,  is  much 
more  everted  anteriorly  than  posteriorly.  We  also  meet  with 
two  openings  here. 

Tbe  superior^  situated  beneath  the  anterior  extremi^  of  the 
spongy  bone*  A  small  depression  proceeds  hence,  from  behind 
forwards,  upwards  and  outwards,  penetrating  into  the  frontal 
sinus.  On  account  of  this  opening,  wounds  of  the  sinus  with 
loss  of  substance  generally  remain  fistulous,  and  the  different 
morbid  productions  formed  in  the  nose  may  enter  into  the 
frontal  cavity,  and  polypi,  pus,  &c.  reciprocally  descend  from 
the  sinus  into  the  nasal  fossa.  In  cases  of  necessity,  injections 
may  be  passed  through  this  opening. 

The  inferior,  situated  towards  the  middle  meatus,  a  litde 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  spongy  bone,  at  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  anterior  nasal  opening,  is  excavated.  To  pene* 
trate  h^re,  the  instrument  should  be  introduced  from  below,  up- 
wards and  outwards.  Its  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  and  forms 
a  circular  fold,  containing  numerous  large  follicles,  considered 
by  some  anatomists  as  glands.  This  fold,  like  those  on  the 
free  border  of  the  spongy  bones,  is  liable  to  swell,  and  thus' 
dose  the  antrum  of  Highmor;  but  it  does  not  form  a  valve, 
neither  does  it  enclose  ary  sphincter  muscle  of  the  part 

Tbe  antrum  af  Highmor,  or  the  maxillary  sinus,  is  pyramidal 
in  shape,  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  face.  Corresponding 
to  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  its  superior  wall  encloses  the  infrororbital 
^tma  and  vessels,  also  the  anterior  superior  dental  nerve*  This, 
in  some  degree,  explains  the  afiections  of  the  eye,  occasionally 
attending  extraction  of  a  canine  tooth. 

Its  inferior  wall,  lying  on  the  alveoli,  is  frequently  pierced  by 
the  roots  of  the  teeth,  the  third  or  fourth  molar  being  the  most 
projecting.  Hence,  the  custom  of  selecting  their  cells  for  its 
perforation.  The  relation  of  the  large  teeth  with  the  antrum, 
moreover,  accounts  for  the  fistulie  and  other  accidents  which 
succeed  their  extraction  in  some  individuals. 

Its  posterior  wall,  round  and  concave,  incloses  the  posterior 
^^lUal  nerves,  and  corresponds  to  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
Its  a/Kx  is  prolonged  into  the  malar  eminence,  and  is  some- 

^es  so  close  to  the  surface  tliat  surgeons  have  selected  it  as 
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the  most  convenient  point  for  perforating  the  antrum.  Its 
largest  wall  is  at  its  base ;  corresponding  in  its  whole  extent  to 
the  middle  meatus  of  the  nasal  fossae,  it  opens  into  its  centre, 
nearer  the  superior  than  inferior  portion.  Thus,  pus  and  other 
matter  may  escape  more  easily  from  the  maxillary  sinus,  by  an 
artificial  opening  in  the  alveoli,  than  by  its  natural  orifice. 

After  the  middle  meatus  comes  the  maxitlary  or  infirior  turbi- 
nated bane,  the  longest  and  largest  of  all,  terminating  by  an  elon- 
gated point  near  the  pharjmgeal  opening,  and  inclining  down- 
wards towards  the  facial  opening  of  the  nares.  Its  free  border, 
separated  sometimes  three,  four,  or  five  lines  from  the  floor  and 
external  wall  of  the  nasal  fossae,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  other 
cases,  so  much  constricted,  that  the  inferior  meatus  is  converted 
into  a  complete  canal ;  hence,  the  various  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent surgeons  in  their  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the  nasal 
canal  after  the  manner  of  La  Forest  It  may  be  useful  to 
dilate  a  little  upon  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  inferior 
meatus.  Corresponding,  externally,  and  irom  behind  forwards, 
to  the  vertical  portion  of  the  palate  bone,  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  nasal  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or  to  its  sinus, 
finally  to  the  inferior  curve  of  its  ascending  portion,  this  meatus 
is  principally  formed  by  the  concave  sui*face  of  the  inferior 
spongy  bone,  and,  inferiorly,  by  the  external  portion  of  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  noM/cono/ opens  at  the  union  of  the  internal  and  external 
walls  of  the  inferior  meatus,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is 
prolonged  a  line  and  a  half,  or  more,  on  the  latter.  Formed  at 
the  expense  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  the*  orifice  of  this 
canal  looks  inwards  and  backwards.  Thus,  in  operations  for 
fistula  lachryraalis,  the  canula  should  be  introduced  in  this 
direction,  and  probes  should  be  passed  from  behind  forwards 
and  outwards.  It  is  situated  about  six  lines  from  the  orifice  of 
the  nose,  and  is  limited,  anteriorly,  by  a  slight  projection  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ascending  process.  Superiorly,  beneath 
the  turbinated  bone,  this  prominence  is  separated  from  it  by  a 
species  of  cul-de-sac,  in  which  the  probe  is  sometimes  engaged. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  consider  that  this  is  a  difficulty 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Another  cause  of  embarrassment  arises 
from  the  instrument  not  being  sufficiently  curved,  when,  abut- 
ting against  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  penetrates  at  the 
sli^test  effort  into  the  maxillary  sinus ;  the  reason  of  this  being 
the  direction  of  the  canal,  which  is  obliquely  upwards  and  for- 
wards, or  slighdy  outwards ;  and  especially  the  fold  or  valve, 
which,  contracting  the  opening,  directs  it  nearer  to  tlie  posterior 
than  the  anterior  portion  of  the  bony  canal.* 

*  A  probe  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  nasal  canal  through  the  punctum 
lachrymale.  The  following  is  the  best  method.  The  surgeon,  standing  before  the 
patient,  should  draw  the  lower  lid  downwards  and  outwards,  thus  everting  the  tarsal 
margin ;  the  punctum  will  then  be  aeen  at  about  turo  lines  from  the  internal  angle 
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It  is  also  by  the  inferior  m^tus  that  a  probd  may  be  passed 
fium  the  nose  into  the  pharynx  and  eustachian  tube.  If  it  is 
raised  too  much  it  will  break  the  spongy  bone ;  but  this  incon- 
Tenienoe  may  be  avoided  in  the  ligature  of  polypi,  or  in  plugging 
the  nasal  fossae,  by  carrying  the  instruments  on  the  inferior  watt 
of  the  naresy  or  between  the  vault  and  the  superior  spongy 
bone,  instead  of  introducing  them  through  the  middle  meatus. 

The  bones  of  the  external  tcall  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  only 
remarkable  according  to  their  degree  of  fragility.  Posteriorly, 
its  skeleton,  formed  by  the  pterygoid  process,  and  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  superior  maxillary,  to  which  is  attached  the 
Tertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone,  is  sufficiently  firm.  In  its 
middle  division  it  is  extremely  brittle,  being  only  composed  of 
the  thin  lamellae  of  the  ethmoid  and  tlie  internal  wall  of  the 
nasal  sinus.  Thus,  operations  performed  at  this  point  almost 
always  destroy  its  bony  layers.  Anteriorly,  it  is  very  solid,  being 
wholly  constituted  by  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxillary.  Al- 
though the  fragility  of  the  bones  here  is  prejudicial  in  so  many 
cases,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  utility  in  others.  For  example,  it 
was  die  alight  resistance  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  which  suggested 
the  operation  for  the  formation  of  an  artificial  course  for  the 
tears,  either  according  to  the  process  of  Woihouse,  or  to  those 
of  Hunter,  Scarpa,  &c ;  the  aim  of  all  these  operations  being 
to  make  a  conmiunication  between  the  nasal  canal  and  the 
middle  meatus. 

The  posterior  opeidng  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  double,  like  the 
anterior,  and  formed  by  the  termination  of  their  four  walls, 
elongated  vertically ;  it  is  rather  larger  inferiorly  than  supe- 
riorly; its  vertical  diameter  is  about  an  inch,  but  it  is  only  six 
lines  transversely.  Thus,  in  introducing  the  finger,  plugs,  &c. 
irom  the  pharynx  into  the  nose,  we  should  place  the  greater 
diameter  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  arteries  proceed  from  the  internal  maxillary  through  the 
pterigo-palatine  foramen,  from  the  oplUhalmic  by  the  ethmoidal 
branches,  and  from  the  facial  by  the  coronary.  They  are  much 
too  small  to  require  any  enlarged  remarks,  unless  it  be^  that,  in 
Tamifying  in  the  mucous  membrane,  they  are  very  superficial, 
^d  predisposed  to  hemorrhage. 

A  collateral  vein  accompanies  each  artery;  but  there  are  some 
communicating  through  the  foramen  coecum  with  the  extremity 

of  tht  fjtf  pKijcctuig  like  a  papiDa.  Through  this  a  probe  is  introduced,  at  first 
^vrtiesny  downwards,  for  about  a  line^  when  the  hand  should  be  depreasedf  so  as  to 
Vaing  the  instrument  on  a  level  with  the  external  angle.  After  this  it  is  carried 
for  about  four  lines  directly  from  without  inwards,  towards  the  nose^  when  its  course 
^  be  srrested  by  the  ladirymal  bone.  If  the  instrument  is  now  raised  to  a  right 
vtgle,  baling  its  extremities  directly  upwards  and  downwards^  the  sli^tcst  pressure 
^n  force  it  scross  the  lachrymal  sac  into  the  nasal  duct. 

I^iroughout  the  operation  the  lower  lid  should  be  stretched  downwards  and 
ootvards,  otherwise  the  point  of  tlie  probe  is  liable  to  catch  in  folds  of  the  lining 
nxsnbrane^H.  H. 
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of  ^ the  longitudinal  sinusy  and  others  passing  into  the  coronary 
sinus  through  the  foramina  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  Vicq.  d'Azyr 
considered  that  this  arrangement  gave  rise  to  the  hemorrhage 
occurring  from  the  nose  in  cerebral  afiections.  These  veins  unite 
the  circulation  of  the  nose  with  that  of  the  brain. 

Lymphatics. — As  yet  but  litde  understood ;  these  pass  into 
the  sulvmaxillary  and  parotid  glands. 

The  nerves  are  furnished  by  the  first  pair,  which  is  entirely 
confined  to  this  r^on,  and  by  the  fifths  which  supplies  nu- 
merous branches  coming  from  the  ophOudmic  and  from  the 
spheruh-palaiine  gcmglion.  From  recent  experiments,  the  branches 
of  the  former  appear  to  be  specially  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  general  sensibility.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  nares  receive  some  branches  of  the  great 
sympathetic 

1  he  participation  of  the  nasal  fossae  in  the  congestions  and 
inflammations  of  the  brain  is  fully  explained  by  their  emissary 
vessels,  and  the  common  origin  of  their  arteries.  When  leeches 
applied  to  the  interior  of  the  nose  produce  happy  results  in 
these  diseases,  and  in  certain  fevers,  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  to 
the  same  communication,  and  to  the  continuity  of  the  pituitary 
with  the  mucous  membrane,  of  the  gastro-pulmonic  organs. 
Hence  also  arises  the  danger  of  epistaxis  to  any  great  extent. 
Bleeding  or  sarcomatous  polypi  arise,  more  particularly,  from  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  because  the  vessels  of  its  spongy 
tissue,  joined  to  those  of  the  fibro-mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  form  a  more  abundant  plexus  here  than  elsewhere.  The 
purely  fibrous  tumours  are  removed  with  more  difficulty,  since 
they  not  only  arise  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  schneiderian  mem- 
brane, but  are  also  continuous  with  the  bone  itsel£ 

The  various  situations  of  polypi,  foUowing  the  direction 
offering  least  resistance  to  their  developement,  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  osseous  system.  The  narrowness  of  the 
vault  limits  their  progress  superiorly;  the  resistance  of  the 
pterigoid  process,  posteriorly,  and  of  the  nasal  process,  anteriorly, 
being  nearly  equal,  they  would  scarcely  emerge  with  greater 
facility  on  one  side  tbm  on  the  other,  were  it  not  tor  the 
elastic  cartilages  of  the  nose,  which  are  absent  in  the  pharyngeal 
opening.  Meeting  with  less  obstruction  in  the  ethmoid  bone^ 
the  septum,  the  nasal  wall  of  the  antrum  of  Highmor,  and  also  in 
the  cribriform  plate,  their  middle  portion  increases  mostly  by 
sending  prolongations  into  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  at  the  same  time  that  they  emerge  through  the  natural 
opening  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

It  is  thus  that  a  polypus  may  deform  the  orbit,  and  thrust  the 
eye  towards  the  face ;  depress  the  roof  of  the  palate,  contracting 
the  mouth ;  invade  th.e  nares,  surrounding  sinuses,  and  meatuses, 
ere  it  protrude  through  the  cheek;  enlarge  the  pharynx,  by 
depressing  the  velum  palati,  preventing  deglutition;  press  on 
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the  Eustachian  tube,  producing  deafness;  push  up  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  penetrating  the  ethmoidal  cells,  or  even  the 
•cranial  fossae;  and,  final] j,  escape  through  all  the  orifices  of 
the  olfactory  cavities,  forming  tumours  externally  in  their 
neighbourhood 

The  continuation  of  the  inferior  meatus  with  the  lachrymal 
sac  shows  how  affections  of  the  nasal  fossm  may  react  on  the 
conjunctiva,  contract,  and  finally  close  the  nasal  canal.  The 
septum  being  stronger  than  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid, 
explains  why  it  is  less  frequently  fractured  than  the  latter. 
The  ascending  processes  account  for  the  disturbances  and  con- 
cussion of  the  bi^in,  and  fractures  of  the  cranium,  from  violent 
blows  struck  from  below  upwards,  on  the  chin,  or  superior 
maxillary  bone.  Finally,  the  aptitude  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  imbibe  all  kinds  of  fluids,  and  the  impossibility  of  its 
swelling  on  any  but  its  free  surface,  render  it  the  cause  of 
difficulty  of  respiration,  by  the  constriction  of  the  nares,  in 
congestions  arising  from  colds,  &c 

The  number  of  the  turbinated  bones  is  sometimes  four,  or 
even  five,  and  thus  may  give  rise  to  the  embarrassment  expe- 
rienced by  some  surgeons  in  passing  sounds  into  the  nasal 
fossa?. 


SECTION  THIRD- 


ORBITAL  REGIOX. 


Comprehending  the  whole  apparatus  of  vision,  and  the  lachry- 
mal organs,  having  internally  the  nasal,  externally  the  temporal, 
superiorly  the  frontal,  and  inferiorly  the  zygomato-maxillary 
regions,  the  orbital  presents  to  our  consideration  the  orbital 
arches,  eyelids,  palpebral  angles,  eye,  and  orbit 

SuperciRary  crcA.— The  skin  entering  into  its  composition  is 
thicker  than  that  of  the  eyelids,  thinner  than  that  of  the  fore- 
head, elastic,  and  gives  insertion  to  the  eyebrows,  which,  gene- 
rally of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  hair,  are  destined  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  liffht.  Thus,  their  destruction  is  frequently 
attended  by  ophthalmia  and  other  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  size 
of  the  eyebrow  depends  on  several  causes ;  on  the  quantity  of 
its  hair,  on  the  thickness  of  the  sofl  parts  upon  which  they 
repose,  and,  especially,  on  the  degree  of  prominence  of  the  bony 
arch. 

The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue^  forming  a  dense,  thick,  fila- 
mentous  layer,  in  which  we  meet  with  adipose  cells,  offers  neai'ly 
the  same  characters  in  the  eyebrow  as  in  the  scalp  gene- 
vally,  and  is,  consequently,  subject  to  the  same  surgical  con- 
nderation. 

♦  c  8 
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Musciei. — The  superior  fibres  of  the  orbic)ilaris  palpebrarum 
follow  the  same  direction  as  the  arch.  The  inferior  portion  of 
the  occipito-frontalis  descends  perpendicularly,  behind  the  pre-« 
ceding;  internally  is  a  portion  of  the  pyramidalis  nasi,  and  close 
to  the  bone  the  corrugator  supercilii.  This  latter,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all,  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  between 
the  frontal  and  the  naso-palpebral,  terminating  in  the  skin.  As 
the  cellular  tissue  separating  them  is  loose  and  lamellous,  pus  is 
frequently  infiltrated  at  the  side  of  the  eyelids  after  wounds ; 
consequendy,  these  should  not  be  immediately  brought  together, 
if  suppuration  be  expected,  and  in  the  event  of  its  occurring, 
it  must  be  evacuated  at  a  very  early  period.  If  the  division  be 
Iiorizontal,  its  inferior  lip,  drawn  by  the  palpebral  muscle^  de- 
scends  below  the  orbital  arch,  whilst  the  other  separates  from  it, 
being  drawn  up  by  the  occipito-frontalis.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  application  of  bandages  on  the  forehead  so  favour- 
able; the  best  way  to  prevent  the  numerous  inconveniences 
which  result  in  these  cases  being,  to  push  the  eyebrow  from 
below  upwards,  with  graduated  compresses,  and  keep  it  in  tliis 
position  by  bandages  properly  applied.* 

The  arteries  are  not  proper  to  this  part ;  in  fact,  most  of  them 
merely  traverse  iL  They  are,  externally,  some  branches  of  the 
anterior  temporal;  internally,  of  the  luuo/and  supra-arbUaU  the 
trunk  of  which  ascends  between  the  frontal  muscles  and  the 
eyebrow.  Consequently,  a  wound  occurring  about  an  inch  supe- 
riorly, and  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis,  may  cause 
considerable  hemorrhage ;  in  which  case,  if  the  division  of  the 
artery  has  taken  place  between  the  muscles,  a  ligature  may  be 
easily  applied,  on  account  of  the  loose  texture  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  Above  the  eyebrow,  on  the  contrary,  compression  is 
most  easv,  as  the  vessel  is  with  diflBculty  secured  in  the  subcu- 
taneous layer. 

The  superficial  veins  present  nothing  of  peculiarity ;  the  others 
foUow  the  direction  of  the  arteries,  llie  frontal,  which  receives 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  former,  descends  on  each  side  of  the 
nose,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  angular. 

Lymphatics. — Some  accompany  the  blood  vessels  of  the  face^ 
and  pass  to  the  sub-maxillary  glands,  whilst  those  of  the  ex- 
ternal portion  are  directed  towards  the  anterior  of  the  ear ;  thus 
diseases  of  the  head  and  eyebrow  cause  swelling  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  whilst  those  of  the  parotid  region  are  affected 
in  the  diseases  of  the  external  half  of  the  superciliary  arch. 

Nerves. — Besides  the  filaments  of  thereto/ anastomosing  with 

*  This  it  by  no  meant  tuffident  to  prevent  tubtequent  disfiguremeot,  at  the  beat 
applied  bandage  cannot  aoiintenet  the  action  of  the  muacles,  and  thut,  in  spite  of 
the  greateat  care  and  attention,  the  cdget  of  the  wound  will  be  drawn  from  their 
appoaition,  and  a  much  krger  tear,  and  oontcquently  greater  disSgurement,  will 
occur  than  if  the  wound  be  first  dimwn  together  by  sutures,  and  then  a  bandage 
applied  as  abore.  As  a  general  rule,  also,  it  mutt  be  observed,  that  all  wounds  of  the 
uit  should  be  united  by  suture. — U.  H* 
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the  guproHirbUalf  and  some  branches  of  the  internal  nasal,  anasto* 
mosing  with  the  Jrontaly  we  find  here  the  two  portions  of  the 
suprorirbital  sometimes    emerging   from    the    orbit   together, 
through  the  foramen  of  the  same  name;  but  the  smaller  portion 
passes;  more  frequently,  between   the  pulley  of  the  superior 
oblique  and  the  internal  orbital  process.     As  this  nerve  appears 
to  be  the  seat  of  neuralgia  of  the  forehead,  its  division  has  been 
recommended.     It  may  be  exposed  immediately  at  its  exit  from 
the  notch,  as,  in  this  situation,  we  have  only  the  skin,  the  naso- 
palpebral muscle,  and  two  layers  of  cellular  tissue  to  divide,  and 
the  nerve  is  easily  found,  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  finger  along 
the  bony  arch,  when  the  first  depression  met  with  is  that  con- 
taining it.     It  is,  generally,  situated  an  inch  external  and  supe- 
rior to  the  tendon  of  the  orbicular.  In  this  operation,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  raise  the  eyebrow  too  violently,  as  the  spasm 
of  its  muscle  thus  produced  will  draw  it  down,  and  interfere 
with  our  further  progress. 

The  skeleton  belongs  entirely  to  the  frontal  bone.  Its  external 
half  is  generally  prominent,  and  thin,  frequently  dividing  the 
integuments  in  falls  or  blows  on  this  region.  The  internal  is 
rounder,  supporting  the  head  of  the  eyebrow,  and  is  more  or 
less  prominent,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  corresponding 
frontal  sinus. 

The  orbital  arch  is  much  less  firequently  fractured  by  blows 
upon  it,  than  is  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  which  is  much  thinner. 

Eyelids. — Continuous,  superiorly,  with  the  eyebrow,  the  upper 
is  longer,  larger,  and  more  curved  than  the  inferior. 

The  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  elevator  muscle,  the  tarsal 
cartilage,  meibomian  glands,  and  conjunctiva,  enter  as  elements 
into  this  eyelid,  the  free  border  of  which  presents,  firstly,  the 
ciliae  anteriorly ;  secondly,  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  follicles, 
posteriorly;  thirdly,  the  punctum  lachrymale,  situated  at  the 
union  of  its  four  external  with  its  internal  fifth;  fourthly,  the 
opening  of  the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  between  the  con- 
junctiva and  the  internal  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage. 

The  inferior,  extending  less,  transversely  and  from  below  up- 
wards, than  the  preceding,  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  orbital 
ridge.  Its  constituent  portions  are  like  tliose  of  the  superior, 
the  skin  equally  fine,  cellular  tissue^  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  adipose  vesicles  are  sometimes  developed,  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  palpebral  ligament,  the  tarsal  cartilage,  a  fine  cellular 
tissue,  and  the  conjunctiva,  but  rarely  a  depressor  muscle.* 
Its  free  border,  less  concave  than  that  of  the  upper  lid,  differs 
firom  it  in  no  other  respect  Each  of  these  elements  is  remark- 
able for  some  peculiarity. 

The  shiTii  extremely  thin,  soft,  and  vascular,  becomes  quickly 
blue  or  livid  in  some  indispositions.     It  is  never  covered  with 

*  Some  fibres  of  the  orbiculariB  palpebrarum  also  enter  into  its  formation. — 
H.  H. 
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hair.  Transversely  wrinkled  in  old  age,  it  is  always  very  loosely 
attached  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  It  is  by  virtue  of  its 
elasticity,  that  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  becomes  sometimes  so 
elongated  as  to  allow  of  entropium,  producing  ophthalmia,  which 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  excision  of  a  portion  of  this  relaxed 
integument 

As  the  cellular  tissue  never  encloses  fat,  the  eyelids,  in  corpulent 
individuals,  appear  sunken.  Its  looseness  allows,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  infiltrations,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
accounts  for  the  ecchjrmosis  after  the  application  of  leeches. 
The  cellular  tissue,  uniting  the  muscle  to  the  ligament  of  the 
eyelids,  and  to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  although  lamellous,  is  never- 
theless denser,  and  does  not  allow  of  infiltration  with  the  same 
facility.  Small  encisted  tumours  are  developed  between  its 
lamellae;  these  should  be  removed  through  the  internal  surface 
of  the  eyelid. 

Muscles. — In  tlie  inferior  lid  we  only  find  a  portion  of  the 
orbicular,  whilst  the  superior  incloses  a  muscle  proper  to  itself, 
whence  the  great  mobility  of  the  latter,  compared  with  the 
former.  The  fibres  of  the  common  orbicular  muscle  are  paler, 
less  curved,  and  form  a  thinner  layer,  as  they  approach  its  free 
border ;  their  insertion  shall  be  examined  in  treating  of  the  great 
angle. 

The  palpebral  ligament  is  attached  to  the  external  half  of  the 
two  orbital  ridge&  Situated  between  the  orbicular  muscle  and 
the  conjunctiva,  it  appears  to  be  continuous  with  the  external 
extremity  of  the  tarsal  cartilages.  Inflanmiations  are  very  pain-> 
ful,  external  to  the  orbit,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  it 
opposes  to  the  swelling  of  the  part;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
it  for  a  long  time  prevents  tumours  formed  between  it  and  the 
conjunctiva,  or  in  the  orbit,  from  projecting  outwards. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  are  much  thinner  at  their  convex  margin 
than  towards  the  palpebral  opening;  in  the  former  direction 
they  unite  with  the  ligaments,  and  also  with  the  proper  elevator 
muscle  of  the  upper  lid.  In  the  latter,  they  are  only  enveloped 
by  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  are  firmly  at- 
tached. This  accounts  for  the  pain  which  accompanies  ii^am- 
mation  of  this  part  fcovered  by  the  orbicular  muscle,  they  lie 
on  the  conjunctiva,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  meibo- 
mian glands.  The  cartilage  of  the  upper  lid,  in  relation  with 
the  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  extends  for  five  lines  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  five  to  six  transversely.  The  other 
is  equally  six  lines  transversely,  but  from  above  downwards  it  is 
only  about  two  in  extent  Their  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and 
moulded  to  the  convexity  of  the  eye;  in  fact,  properly  speakings 
these  cartilages  form  the  skeleton  of  the  eyelids. 

The  coTtfunctivOf  dense,  and  united  in  a  firm  manner  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  free  border  of  the  eyelids,  becomes  gra- 
dually soft,  and  elastic,  as  it  approaches  its  point  of  reflection 
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over  the  eyeball ;  thus,  when  we  would  excise  a  portion  as  a 
remedy  for  ectropium,  it  is  better  to  cut,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
this  border.  It  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  leeches  applied  too 
near  the  cilise  cause  much  pain,  and  bleed  but  little,  whilst  ap- 
plied further  off,  they  produce  but  little  suffering,  bite,  and  fill 
quickly,  and  have  considerable  effect.  The  increasing  softness 
and  vascularity  of  the  conjunctiva,  as  it  approaches  the  eyeball, 
and  the  corresponding  abundance  and  elasticity  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  explain  why  its  acute  swelling  so  promptly  produces 
ectropium,  whilst  its  simple  chronic  inflammation  leads  to  no* 
thing  of  the  kind. 

llbe  small  glcaids^  known  as  palpebral  foUideSj  or  meibomian 
glands,  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  in  the  fissures  presented  by 
the  ocular  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  all  open  on  the  pos- 
terior  crest  of  the  free  border  of  the  eyelids ;  the  conjunctiva 
is  prolonged  into  their  orifices.  In  ophthalmia,  dependant  upon 
their  affection,  the  various  ointments  recommended  for  their 
cure  should  be  applied,  posteriorly,  along  the  whole  of  the  edge 
of  the  eyelids,  and  not  simply  in  one  of  the  angles. 

The  arteries  are,  internally,  the  two  internal  palpebral  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic;  externally,  the  two  external  palpebral  branches 
of  the  lachrymal;  superiorly,  some  twigs  of  the  suprororbital;  and, 
inferiorly,  some  branches  of  the  infra-orbital  and  xhefajdaL  The 
four  first  form  two  arches  of  the  same  direction,  and  are  situated 
at  four  or  five  lines  from  the  free  margin  of  the  eyelids,  behind 
the  naso-palpebral  muscle;  as  they  exactly  correspond  to  the 
coronary  arteries  of  the  lip,  they  should  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  their  position,  and  size,  in  operations.  For  example,  it  should 
be  r^nembered,  that  a  sufficiently  large  half  circle  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  ciliary  border,  in  cancerous  or  other  affections, 
without  their  being  wounded;  whilst,  if  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
move the  tumour  together  with  a  portion  of  the  sound  parts, 
in  the  form  of  a  V,  these  arteries  are  necessarily  divided. 

The  veins^  in  general,  empty  themselves  into  the  ophthalmic^ 
but  some  few  pass  into  the  angrdar^  Larger  than  the  arteries, 
and  communicating  directly  with  those  of  the  brain,  they,  to  a 
certain  degree,  explain  the  pain,  redness,  and  pathological  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  in  affections  of  the  head. 

The  lymphiUics  of  the  external  portion  of  the  superior  eyelid 
alone,  run  to  the  parotid  region;  all  the  others  traverse  the 
fece,  and  terminate  beneath  the  jaw. 

Nerves. — Internally,  parallel  to  the  arteries,  are  the  palpebral 
filaments  of  the  nasal;  externally,  the  branches  of  the  lachrymal 
and  Jiunal;  superiorly,  the  two  branches  of  the  yronte/  are  met 
with;  and  the  inferior  lid  receives  the  infrororbitaL  It  is  to 
this  great  supply  of  nerves  that  the  eyelids  owe  their  exquisite 
sensibility,  augmented,  towards  their  free  edge,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  texture. 
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The  ciliie  fonn  a  curve,  the  concavity  of  which  is  directed 
towards  the  orbital  arches^  Arranged  in  two  or  three  lines, 
they  may  deviate  so  as  to  be  inclined  towards  the  eye,  in- 
stead of  taking  a  contrary  direction.  Their  roots,  surrounded 
by  follicles,  the  diseases  of  which  often  cause  their  destruction, 
present  bulbs,  which  receive  numerous  nervous  filaments,  fur- 
nished by  the  palpebral,  and,  in  general,  easily  traced  into  the 
bulb  of  the  hair. 

The  eyelids  lead  to  numerous  surgical  considerations.  The 
protection  which  they  furnish  to  the  eye  is  so  essential,  that 
their  destruction  is  constantly  followed  by  incurable  ophthalmia, 
and  disorganization  of  the  cornea.  The  ciliae  themselves  are 
also  sufficiently  important  for  their  loss  to  give  rise  to  continued 
inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva;  so  that,  for  this  reason  alon^ 
common  sense  would  reject  all  those  methods  which,  in  ectro- 
pium  or  entropium,  consist  in  the  removal  of  the  palpebral  mar- 
gin. The  transverse  folds  of  the  superior  lid  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  the  levator  muscle,  and  its  insertion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit;  these  folds  require  that  incisions  should  always  be 
made  in  that  direction,  unless  there  be  special  reason  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  also  the  paralysis  of  this  muscle  that  causes  the 
lid  to  fall  in  ptosis.  Being  nearer  the  skin  than  the  conjunctiva, 
the  orbicular  muscle,  contracting  spasmodically,  produces  entro- 
pium :  which  Key  attempted  to  cure,  by  excision  of  a  portion  of 
its  fibres;  but  which  Jacob  treated  more  efficaciously,  by  incision 
at  the  palpebral  angle.* 

From  the  softness  of  the  integuments,  all  cicatrices  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit  tend  to  evert  the  tarsal 
cartilages,  in  the  same  manner  that  congestion,  infiltration,  or 
relaxation  of  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  prolonged  for  any 
period,  produces  inversion.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  the  former 
case,  either  to  excise  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  to  elongate 
the  external  layer  of  the  lid,  by  the  blepharo-plastic  operation, 
or  to  remove  a  triangle  from  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ ; 
thus  obliging  it,  in  cicatrising,  to  reassume  its  proper  position. 
The  lamellous  condition  and  elasticity  of  all  the  tissues  cause 
inflammations  external  to  the  cilice  to  assume,  generally,  an  ery- 
sipelatous character.  The  compact  texture  of  the  free  border 
of  the  lid  produces  quite  a  contrary  effect;  and  the  follicles, 

*  Mr.  Guthrie*8  method  of  operating  in  entropium,  which  I  have  often  seen 
adopted  with  success^  at  the  Royal  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  elsewhere, 
is  as  follows: — He  removes  a  transvene  fold  of  the  relaxed  integument,  of  the  re- 
quired extent,  and  afterwards  divides  the  tarsal  cartilages,  vertioiUy,  at  about  a  lint 
from  tlie  external  angle,  and  near  the  internal  angle,  just  external  to  the  punctum ; 
ligatures  are  then  passed  through  the  two  edges  of  the  transverse  wound,  bringing 
them  together,  and  thus  everting  the  lid,  wbidi  is  drawn  either  upwards  or  dowiK 
wards,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  extremities  of  the  sutures  being  fixed  by  sticking 
plaster  to  the  forehead  in  the  upper  lid,  and  cheek  in  the  lower.  In  entropium  of 
the  lower  lid,  he  commonly  divides  the  cartilage  only  at  the  external  angle. — H.  H. 
See  Guthrie  on  the  Operative  Surgery  of  the  Eye. 
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glamlsy  and  bulbs  .of  the  hair  here  situated  sufficiently  account 
tor  the  various  forms  of  diseases  common  to  it.  Being  large, 
and  elevated  at  its  root,  the  superior  eyelid  is  easily  everted ; 
thus  its  conjunctiva,  which  is  often  covered  by  granulations,  is 
frequently  attacked  by  chronic  inflammation,  lasting  for  months, 
and  even  years. 

The  temporal  angle  of  the  lids  consists  of  a  deep  depression, 
limited,  superiorly,  by  the  external  orbital  process,  and,  inferiorly, 
by  the  frontal  angle  of  the  malar  bone.  As  the  palpebral  com- 
missure is  generally  two  or  three  lines  within  the  bone,  the  eye 
appears,  accordingly,  either  larger  or  smaller.  The  free  borders 
of  the  lids,  uniting  towards  their  extremities,  even  when  they 
are  half  open,  easily  contract  anormal  adhesions,  if  care  be  not 
taken  to  separate  them  frequently,  when  they  are  the  seat  of  ex- 
coriation or  inflammation. 

We  find  in  this  angle— 

1.  The  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  common  to  the  lids* 

2.  The  external  extremity  of  the  fibres  of  the  orbicular,  and 
the  raph^  resulting  from  their  interlacing. 

3.  The  strongest  portion  of  the  palpebral  ligaments. 

4.  The  conjunctiva. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  two  external  palpebral  arteries. 

6.  The  termination  of  the  lachrymal  nerve. 

7.  Some  filaments  of  the  facial. 

8.  Finally,  the  zygomato-frontal  suture. 

In  some  individusiU,  especially  in  old  persons,  the  skin  of  this 
angle  presents  numerous  convergent  folds.  Notwithstanding 
these^  which  are  vulgarly  named  crow's  feet,  incisions  may  be 
made  in  any  direction,  as  the  muscle  here  has  no  fixed  point  of 
attachment,  and  there  are  no  nerves  or  vessels  of  any  impor- 
tance ;  however,  as  the  conjunctiva  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  palpebral  ligaments,  penetrating  wounds  of  this  part  are 
dangerous,  from  the  facility  with  which  inflammation  and  pus 
extend  into  the  interior  of  the  orbits. 

Great  or  internal  angle,  and  lachrymal  apparatus — One  of  th^ 
most  important  points  of  the  orbital  region,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  manifestations  of  diseases  and  the  numerous  operations 
performed  in  it,  the  great  angkj  uniting  the  eyelids  to  the 
nose,  is  covered  with  ^Atn,  which  participates  in  the  characters 
common  to  these  parts.  Much  less  elastic  than  on  the  lids,  it 
is  thinner  than  on  the  nose,  and,  on  account  of  its  delicacy,  ab- 
scesses forming  beneath  it  speedily  burst,  whilst  tumours  rarely 
assume  any  great  size  before  they  become  disorganized.  Be- 
neath the  skin  is  the  cellular  tissue,  and  next  to  it  the  orbicularis 
faipAroTum  muscle.  This  muscle  here  requires  much  consi- 
deration. Inferiorly,  its  fibres  are  attached  to  the  external  sur- 
fiu»  of  the  ascendine  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla,  where  they 
slightly  cover  the  levator  labii  superioris  alaeque  nasi;  supe- 
riorly, it  is  attached  to  the  internal  orbital  process  of  the  frontal 
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bone.     Between  these  points,  the  fibres  proceed  from  a  tendon 
of  importance,  which  we  will  next  examine. 

Direct  tendon. — About  three  lines  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth,  flattened,  and  attached  to  the  external  border  of  the 
lachrymal  canal,  this  tendon  bifurcates  in  terminating  in  the 
lid&,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  lachrymal  cartilages, 
and  is  applied  on  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  into 
the  formation  of  which  it  appears  to  enter.  Its  proper  tendinons 
portion  is  termed  the  direct  tendon^  whilst  the  expansion  which 
it  furnishes  to  the  sac  is  called  the  reflected  tendmi.  On  account 
of  its  transverse  position  the  lachrymal  sac  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  inferior  situated  in  a  triangular  space, 
having  its  base  external,  the  superior  side  of  which  is  straight, 
and  bounded  by  the  tendon,  wlulst  its  inferior  border  is  concave, 
formed  by  the  external  margin  of  the  lachrymal  canal  and 
anterior  border  of  the  superior  maxilla.  It  is  in  the  apex  of 
this  space  that  the  bistouri  should  be  introduced,  in  opening  the 
lachrymal  sac.  As  the  direct  tendon  receives  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  two  lids,  serving  as  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  on  the 
nose,  all  wounds  of  the  palpebral  edges  in  diis  region  are  likely 
to  be  followed  by  elongation  of  the  opening  of  the  eye  outwards. 
However,  as  the  cicatrices  prompdy  acquire  considerable  elas- 
ticity, this  accident  is  less  common  than  might  be  imagined. 
Inflammations  here  are  rarely  of  a  diffused  character,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unequal  distribution  and  density  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  its  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  parts.  As  abscesses 
may  occur  between  the  fleshy  fibres  and  the  skin,  as  well  as 
between  the  conjunctiva,  or  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  the  more 
superficial  layers,  they  may  open  either  externally  or  internally 
to  the  lids,  and  even  into  the  lachrymal  apparatus  itself. 

Louhrynwd  apparatus. — The  puncta^  or  external  orifices  of 
the  lachrymal  ducts,  are  situated  at  the  internal  extremi^  of 
the  concave  portion  of  the  free  borders  of  the  eyelid.  Formed 
by  a  small  cartilaginous  ring,  they  penetrate  perpendicularly 
for  about  a  line,  afterwards  curving  at  right  angles,  to  unite 
with  the  ducts.  When  the  eyelids  are  open,  they  look  obliqudiy 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  caruncula,  whilst  they  are 
directed  backwards  when  the  lids  are  closed ;  thus,  they  easily 
absorb  the  medicated  fluids  introduced  into  the  great  angle, 
and  also  the  morbid  secretions  here  formed.  This  explains,  on 
the  one  hand,  how  diseases  of  the  lachrymal  sac  are  sometimes 
cured  by  coUyria,  and,  on  the  other,  how  these  diseases  are 
sometimes  the  result  of  ophthalmia. 

It  also  occurs  from  this  arrangement,  that,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce any  instrument,  we  must  first  draw  them  outwards,  and 
then  apply  the  point  of  the  instrument,  perpendicularly,  on  their 
opening. 

The  lachrymal  ducts  follow  the  course  of  the  straight  portion 
of  the  palpebral  margin,  and  sometimes  unite  before  they  enter 
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the  lachrymal  sac,  where  they  then  terminate  by  a  single  open- 
ing. They  also  frequently  merely  approach  each  other,  and 
then  terminate  in  separate  openings. 

Situated  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lid,  they  are  protected 
against  the  action  of  external  substances.  Being  separated 
from  the  eye  and  the  caruncula  only  by  conjunctiva,  their  ocular 
wall  is  naturally  thin  and  soft,  allowing  of  its  being  easily  per- 
forated by  the  probe,  when  we  operate  according  to  Anel, 
Mejan,  &c. 

The  tuperior  ductj  more  easily  placed  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  that  of  the  sac,  by  raising  the  lid  towards  the  head  of  the  eye- 
brow, should  be  preferred  for  passing  threads,  setons,  &c.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  injections  should  be  thrown  into  the  inferior, 
^  on  account  of  its  transverse  position,  its  firmness,  and  because  it 
allows  of  taking  a  fixed  point  upon  the  cheek. 

The  lachrymal  sac  represents  the  termination  of  the  nasal 
canaL  Crossed,  anteriorly,  by  the  tendon  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  above  which  it  forms  a  fibrous  cul-de-sac  of  about  four 
lines  in  length,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two,  and  even  three, 
in  width,  it  Ues  internally  on  the  bony  lachrymal  canal,  becoming 
blended  with  the  periosteum,  to  which  it  firmly  adheres.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  separated  from  the  caruncula  and  conjunctiva  by  a 
fibrous  expansion,  and  by  the  tensor  tarsi  muscle.  Fixed,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  superior  border  of  the  canal,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  posterior  ^surface  of  the  direct  tendon,  from  which 
it  derives  its  reflected  covering,  and  situated  opposite  and  above 
the  tendon,  it  pushes  lachrymal  humours  more  particularly  down- 
wards and  outwards. 

Anteriorly,  the  lachrymal  sac  is  covered  by  the  origin  of  the 
orbicular  muscle,  and  some  fibrous  tissue,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  periosteum  at  the  root  of  the  nose;  its  internal  surface 
is  invested  by  mucous  membrane,  habitually  of  a  deeper  red 
than  that  of  the  lachrymal  ducts.  Adhering  by  its  external 
sur&ce  to  solid  immoveable  parts,  it  can  neither  dilate  nor 
become  constricted,  in  any  great  degree,  in  a  healthy  condition. 
This  circumstance  shows  the  futility  of  the  recommendation  of 
Munro,  to  introduce  a  sound  by  the  lachrymal  duct,  in  order  to 
stretch  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac,  during  the  incision  in 
operation  for  fistula,  as,  on  this  account,  if,  after  directing  the 
bistonri  obliquely  downwards,  inwards,  and  backwards,  beneath 
the  direct  tendon,  the  handle  is  raised  towards  the  eyebrow,  so 
that  it  penetrates  more  deq)ly,  the  sac  must  be  entered  and  cut 
to  a  great  extent,  although  the  outward  opening  be  very  small. 

The  nasal  canal,  a  mere  continuation  of  the  lachrymal  sac, 
invested  by  the  same  mucous  membrane,  and  adhering  to  the 
whole  extent  of  the  bony  canal,  is  nearly  an  inert  duct,  with 
regard  to  the  operations  which  its  diseases  require;  hence  the 
successful  employment  of  the  metaUic  canula. 

From  five  to  seven  lines  in  length,  and  extending  a  little 
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more  posteriorly  than  transversely,  this  canal  presents  a  slight 
curve,  convex  anteriorly  and  externally,  whilst  the  lachrymal 
sac  is  slightly  convex  in  the  opposite  direction.  Its  in&rior 
orifice  has  been  described  with  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  bones  forming  its  skeleton  require  some  consideration. 
As  the  lachrymal  canal  is  formed,  anteriorly,  in  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  pos- 
teriorly, in  the  external  surface  of  the  os  unguis,  it  is  better  to 
make  the  artificial  canal  for  tears  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  situation. 

The  proper  tuual  canaly  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
lachrymal,  has  no  organ  of  any  importance  anterior  to  it.  The 
nasal  fossae  or  the  maxillary  sinus  are  easily  penetrated  through 
its  posterior  thin  and  brittle  wall,  formed  by  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  OS  unguis,  part  of  the  superior  maxilla,  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  inferior  spongy  bone. 

Its  internal  wall,  consisting  of  a  prolongation  of  the  os  unguis 
and  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  is  not  more  solid  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Corresponding  to  the  nares,  it  may  be  depressed  by 
polypi  or  other  tumours  developed  in  the  nose;  whence  epiphora, 
fistula  lachrymalis,  &c. 

Finally,  its  external  wall,  constituted  by  the  lamina  bounding 
the  maxUlary  sinus,  and  sometimes  by  a  small  prolongation  of 
the  inferior  spongy  bone,  is  also  thin  like  the  others,  and  easily 
fractured  or  perforated  in  introducing  a  probe  in  the  nasal 
canal,  according  to  the  method  recommended  by  La  Forest 
The  maxillary  sinus  is  then  entered,  in  which,  for  the  same 
reason,  tumours  rarely  acquire  any  size,  without  interrupting, 
or  even  entirely  preventing,  the  descent  of  the  tears  into  the 
inferior  meatus. 

Enclosed  within  a  bony  canal,  which  resists  it  at  all  points, 
invested  by  elastic  mucous  membrane,  destined  to  convey  the 
exhaling  humours  of  the  eyelids,  together  with  the  tears,  from 
the  eye  to  the  nose,  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct  sufficiently  explains  the  causes  of  its  constriction, 
frequent  congestions,  and  obstruction,  and  the  success  attending 
temporary  or  permanent  dilatation,  and  the  various  applications 
used  in  the  treatment  of  its  most  common  diseases. 

Fistula  lachrymalis  generally  appears  at  the  internal  extremity 
of  the  lower  lid,  because  inferiorly  the  excretory  apparatus  of 
the  tears  is  not  dilatable,  and,  superiorly,  it  is  resisted  by  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle.  As  its  mucous 
membrane  is  very  thin,  inflammation,  ulceration,  or  suppu- 
ration may  destroy  the  fibro-cellular  investment,  causing  necro- 
sis, or  caries  of  the  bones ;  hence  the  same  operation  is  not 
applicable  to  all  the  varieties  of  fistulas,  some  of  which  are 
unhappily  incurable. 

Between  the  lachrymal  sac  and  the  globe  of  the  eye,  on  the 
one  part,  the  palpebral  commissure  and  the  laclurymal  puncta,  on 
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the  other^  is  situated  the  caruncula,  a  small  body  of  a  more  «r 
less  reddish  white  in  the  natural  state,  formed  by  a  fold  of  the 
conjunctiva,  containing  a  great  number  of  agglomerate  follicles^ 
and  also  a  small  cartilage.  To  this  we  may  add  the  tensor  tarsi 
muscle,  situated  behind  the  lachrymal  sac  and  ducts,  to  which 
it  is  attached,  and  which  it  may  compress  and  draw  towards  the 
OS  unguis,  its  fixed  point.  Thus,  enclosing  all  the  elements  of  a 
true  eyeUd,  the  oanmcula  lachrymalis  is  a  rudiment  of  the 
membrana  nictitans  in  birds  and  beasts. 

It  sometimes  gives  origin  to  hairs,  which  occasionally  curve, 
turning  into  the  eye,  causing  violent  ophthalmia.  It  was  through 
the  internal  extremi^  of  the  fissure  separating  it  from  the  infe- 
rior eyelid  that  Ponteau  recommended  the  lachrymal  sac  to  be 
opened.  It  has  been  more  recently  proposed,  with  the  same 
view,  to  commence  the  incision  above  the  caruncula,  and  thus 
open  the  sac  to  a  much  greater  extent;  but  as  the  tensor  tarsi 
muscles  would  be  divided,  and  as  the  action  of  these  muscles 
assists  in  the  excretion  of  the  tears,  these  operations  are  not 
advisable. 

Globe  of  the  eye. — The  globe  of  the  eye,  of  a  spheroidal  shape, 
slightly  flattened  on  its  four  surfaces,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines 
in  diameter,  from  before  backwards,  and  about  a  line  less  in 
the  other  direction. 

Anterior  chamber. — The  eye  is  divided  into  two  chambers; 
the  one  anterior,  limited  behind  by  the  iris,  and  in  front  by  the 
cornea,  is  from  four  to  five  lines  transversely,  and  very  little  less 
from  above  downwards,  and  about  two  lines  from  the  centre 
of  the  pupil  to  the  cornea.  As  it  gradually  diminishes  in  ap- 
proaching the  greater  circumference  of  the  iris,  we  should,  in 
penetrating  this  chamber  in  keratonyxis,  direct  the  concavity 
of  the  needle  upwards ;  otherwise,  if  the  point  of  the  instrument 
looks  backwards,  or  if  we  use  a  straight  needle,  the  pupil  is  with 
difficulty  reached  without  injuring  the  iris. 

The  transparent  cornea^  appertaining  entirely  to  this  chamber, 
forms  nearly  the  anterior  fifth  of  the  eye,  wedged,  as  it  were,  in 
the  opening  of  the  sclerotica,  and  describing  a  smaller  circle 
than  the  rest  of  the  organ ;  it  is  slightly  depressed  at  its  cir- 
cimiference,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  iris.  Anteriorly,  it 
is  invested  by  a  membrane  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
conjunctiva,  but  which  does  not  really  possess  the  character  of 
mucous  membrane,  except  in  certain  diseases,  and  wliich  ad- 
heres so  intimately  that  they  can  scarcely  be  separated  by  dis- 
section. Thus,  several  anatomists  have  maintained  that  it  differs 
in  character  from  the  conjunctiva;  but,  whatever  it  be^  the  fluid 
constituting  phlyctenie  of  the  cornea  collects  beneath  it.  Pos- 
teriorly, the  cornea  is  invested  by  a  membrane^  termed  the 
mmbranz  of  the  aqueous  humour.  This  does  not  appear  to  invest 
the  iris,  although  several  exact  observers  have  considered  diat 
it  does.     In  my  opinion  it  is  the  internal,  as  the  preceding  was 
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the  external,  investment  of  the  cornea.  "^The  anterior  chamber 
is  filled  with  a  fluid  which  is  speedily  reproduced,  especially  in 
young  subjects. 

Wenzel,  and  most  of  the  French  surgeons,  recommend  that  the 
knife  be  not  carried  directly  across  the  anterior  chamber,  as  was 
the  practice  of  La  Faye,  but  obliquely,  firom  above  downwards, 
and  inwards,  lest  the  flap  of  the  cornea  should  be  raised,  by 
the  eye  turning  down,  or  by  the  motions  of  the  lower  lid.  This 
precept  is  not  so  essential  as  many  authors  suppose,  since  it  is 
the  upper  lid  which  drops,  and  not  the  lower  which  rises,  in 
closing  the  eyes  of  the  patient  after  the  operation;  neither 
does  the  eye  itself,  should  it  descend,  tend  more  to  this  accident. 
Besides,  the  oblique  incision  will  not  prevent  this  occurrence, 
as  the  external  flap  will  be  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience. 
If  there  be  any  utility  derivable  from  the  idea  of  Wenzel,  it  is 
rather  that,  in  the  transverse  incision,  the  flap,  being  only  com- 
pressed in  its  middle  portion,  allows  the  iris,  or  rather  the 
vitreous  humour,  to  raise  the  extremities,  causing  hernia  at  the 
angles  of  the  eye.* 

rhe  posterior  chamber  is  extremely  complicated.  The  three 
membranes  of  which  it  is  formed,  lying  one  on  the  other,  are 
from  without  inwards ;  the  sderoHca^  choroid^  and  retina. 

Thicker  posteriorly,  but  strengthened  anteriorly  by  the  fibrous 
expansion  of  the  muscles,  the  sclerotica  is  composed  of  parallel 
fibres,  extending  from  the  optic  nerve  towards  the  cornea,  some 
of  which  are  circular  and  transverse. 

The  choroid  is  formed  essentially  of  vessels ;  the  ciliary  nerves 
ramify  between  its  external  surface  and  the  sclerotica.  Becoming 
reflected,  to  form  the  uveoy  it  gives  origin,  by  folding  oi\  itself,  to 
the  ciliary  processes.  These  are  separated  from  the  iris  by  the 
commissure  of  the  choroid,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  which 
they  lie. 

White,  pulpy,  and  consisting,  chiefly,  of  the  expansion  of  the 
optic  nerve,  the  retina  appears  to  be  the  proper  organ  of  vision. 
Situated  between  the  choroid  and  the  vitreous  humour,  it  is 
prolonged  at  least  to  the  circumference  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
I  have  frequently  traced  it,  in  man,  as  far  as  the  iris,  and  this 
may  be  still  better  seen  in  the  ox. 

These  three  membranes  are  traversed  by  the  needle  in  the 

*  I  think  that  M.  Velpeau  is  in  error,  in  considering  that  the  eyeball  is  unequally 
pressed  upon  by  the  eyelid,  as  the  concavity  of  the  latter,  acconunodntes  itself  so 
exactly  to  the  convexity  of  the  former,  as  to  form  a  cup  for  its  reception.  With 
regard  to  the  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  when  the  lids  are  closed,  the 
cornea  is  rolled  upwards,  as  in  sleep,  covered  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  upper  lid, 
which,  in  these  instances,  assists  union  by  presenting  an  equal  resistance  at  all  points. 
The  lids  should  on  no  account  be  separated  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or,  in  point 
of  fact,  before  union  is  completed.  Thus  the  situation  of  the  incision  is  but  of  litUe 
consequence,  further  than  if  it  be  made  at  the  superior  portion  of  the  cornea,  and 
Che  pupil  should  from  subsequent  inflammation,  or  other  causes,  be  obliterated,  the 
inferior  half  of  the  cornea  remains  clear,  allowing  of  further  operations  for  the 
recovery  of  sight. — H.  H. 
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operation  for  cataract  As  their  fibres  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  the  instrument  should  be  so  introduced  that  its 
edges  look  forwards  and  backwards,  whilst  its  concavity  is 
turned  downwards.  By  acting  thus,  we  merely  separate  the 
fibres  and  vessels ;  if  contrarily,  we  necessarily  divide  the  parts, 
and  may  cause  ecchymosis  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the 
sclerotica,  efliisions  of  blood  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and 
injury  to  the  nerve. 

Crystalline  lens. — ^The  posterior  chamber  is  filled  by  a  globular 
mass,  composed  of  the  vitreous  humour  and  crystalline  lens. 
As  the  latter  is  inert  and  transparent,  and  more  solid  in  its 
centre  than  in  its  circumference,  its  opacity  is  often  eccentric. 
Its  capsule  is  generally  separated  from  ic  by  a  space,  vary- 
ing with  age,  and  naturally  fill^  with  an  albuminous  fluid, 
capable  of  losing  its  transparency  by  passing  into  a  milky  or 
purulent  condition.  Of  a  horny,  dense,  elastic  nature,  its 
membrane^  enveloped  in  a  sheath  of  the  hyaloid,  offers  resist- 
ance to  instruments.  Some  persons  consider  that  the  crjrstalline 
itself  is  secreted  by  its  internal  membrane,  and  that  this  body 
may  be  re-organized  after  its  depression  or  extraction,  if  the 
membrane  remains.  Hence  the  necessity  of  removing  the  whole 
in  the  operation  of  cataract  M •  Campaignac,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  cataract  almost  always  depends  upon  an 
affection  of  the  capsule,  which  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  vitreous  humour,  a  species  of  brilliant  transparent  sponge, 
is  formed  of  a  substance  similar  to  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  by  a  membrane  the  processes  of  which,  interlacing  most 
minutely,  form  the  cells  enclosing  the  fluid.  Folded  so  as  to 
form  the.  hyaloid  canal,  which,  traversing  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  vitreous  humour,  transports  an  artery  to  the  lenticular 
capsule,  the  hyaloid  membrane  near  the  iris  separates  into  two 
layers,  which  enclose  the  lens  between  them.  Objects  are  im- 
pinged at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  chamber. 

We  here  find  the  retina,  with  its  folds  and  yellow  spot,  about 
two  lines  from  the  optic  nerve,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  eye ;  the  choroid,  which  is  pierced 
for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve;  finally,  the  sclerotica, 
traversed  in  man  by  the  same  nerve,  at  about  two  lines  internal 
to  the  axis  of  vision. 

This  chamber  is  separated  from  the  anterior  by  the  iris, 
a  membrane  placed  edgewise,  the  central  opening  of  which 
forms  the  pupil.  Of  a  very  complicated  structure,  this  organ, 
according  to  some  anatomists,  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
retina,  of  the  choroid,  of  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
and  a  proper  cellulo-vascular  layer.  Formed  essentially  by 
the  long  ciliary  arteries  anastomosing  four  or  five  times  in 
circles,  it  is  considered  by  some  as  an  erectile  tissue,  by  others 
as  a  double  muscle.  Neither  of  these  opinions  appears  to  be 
exact.    The  cellular  tissue  forming  the  base  of  the  iris  explains 
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its  inflammatioiis,  and  its  numerous  vessels  aoeount  for  the 
heoQonliage  on  the  slightest  injury.  Its  shining  anterior  ap- 
pearance indicates  a  serous  maface^  rather  than  membfmu. 

The  choroid  investment  oi  its  posterior  surfiice  adheres  so 
closely  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  slightest  layer ;  so 
that»  if  it  encloses  the  several  elements  admitt^  by  authors,  it 
must  be  in  a  homogeneous  condition,  and  not  in  distinct  mem> 
branes.  As  to  its  fleshy  fibres,  surgery  does  not  recomise  them* 
Instead  of  becoming  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  circular 
muscle,  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  some  authors, 
wounds  of  its  free  border  rarely  fail  to  unite;  and  when  a 
triangular  flap  has  been  removed,  it  often  reunites  of  itself, 
instead  of  retracting. 

Projecting  slightly  in  some  individuals,  and  especially  in 
infants,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  may  be  injured  by  the 
needle,  at  the  moment  when  traversing  the  anterior  chamber 
the  aqueous  humour  escapes.  Its  posterior  surface  or  uvea, 
slightly  concave  and  black,  is  separated  from  the  membrane  of 
the  crystalline  by  an  interval  of  half  a  line^  filled  with  aqueous 
humour.  The  narrowness  of  this  space  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  introduce  a  needle  into  it,  without  injuring  the 
vitreous  humour ;  more  especially  as,  like  the  cornea,  at  first 
separated  two  or  three  lines  from  the  pupil,  it  approaches  at  its 
greatest  circumference  so  close  to  the  iris,  that  it  appears  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  ciliary  processes.  The  great  cir- 
cumference of  the  iris  being  attached  at  the  union  of  the  cornea 
with  the  sclerotica,  anterior  to  the  ciliary  circle,  and  receiving 
the  principal  vessels  entering  into  its  composition,  the  operation 
for  artificial  pupil,  according  to  Scarpa,  may  cause  the  nervous 
ring  to  be  torn,  and  produce  considerable  hemorrhage. 

The  small  circumference  of  the  iris  is  capable  of  alternately 
dilating  and  contracting.  Wenzel,  by  introducing  the  point  of 
his  knife  anterior  to  it,  passed  into  the  posterior  cliamber,  and 
divided  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  at  the  same  time  that  he  formed 
the  flap  in  the  cornea.  It  is  thus  that  the  lens  may  be  punctured 
in  keratonyxis. 

The  ve$seh  of  the  eyeball  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute. 
Branches  from  the  palpebral  and  anterior  ciliary  are  distributed 
to  the  conjunctiva.  The  central  artery  of  the  retina  enters 
through  the  optic  nerve^  gives  several  branches  to  the  tunica 
vagadosOf  and  proceeds,  under  the  name  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  lens,  along  the  hyloid  canal,  as  far  as  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  lenticular  capsule ;  I  have  never  seen  it  penetrate  the  lens 
itself.  It  should  be  avoided  in  depression,  as  it  is  probable  tliat 
its  destruction  would,  in  some  d^ree,  afiect  vision. 

The  ciliary  arteries  all  pierce  the  sclerotica  obliquely,  and, 
principally,  at  its  posterior  third.  Their  numerous  filaments 
are  then  distributed  to  the  choroid,  proceeding  as  &r  as  the 
ciliary  processes,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  long  ciliary 
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branches;  whiefa,  situated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotic, 
continue  to  the  great  circumference  of  the  iris  before  they 
divide.  As  these  two  branches  are  situated  at  each  extremity 
of  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  eye,  the  needle,  in  the  opera- 
tion for  depression,  should  be  introduced  beneath  this  point, 
with  its  cutting  edges  directed  forward  and  backward. 

The  veins,  for  the  most  part,  empty  themselves  into  the 
choroid*  Besides  these,  situated  between  the  coat  and  the  vitre- 
ous humour,  are  the  vasa  vorticosoj  which  pierce  the  sclerotic, 
and  empty  themselves  into  the  lachrymal  vein. 

The  nerves  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  are  divided  like  the 
arteries  which  they  accompany,  terminating  in  the  ciliary  circle ; 
a  ring  possessing  all  the  characters  of  a  circular  nervous  gan- 
glion, and  of  a  prismatic  shape. 

Corresponding,  by  its  external  side,  to  the  most  anterior 
portion  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotica,  the  ciliary 
cirde  separates  the  iris  from  the  choroid,  to  which  it  adheres 
posteriorly.  This  point  of  the  eye  is  of  importance;  it  has 
been  recommended,  in  extraction  of  cataract,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  iris,  that  the  anterior  chamber  be  penetrated  about  half  a 
line  anterior  to  the  sclerotic.  In  depression,  if  we  penetrate 
even  less  than  a  line  and  a  half,  posteriorly,  we  inevitably  injure 
the  great  arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  the  ganglion,  or,  finally,  the 
ciliary  process. 

The  nerves  of  the  eye  may  be  arranged  in  three  classes.  The 
first,  destined  for  the  motions  of  the  ins,  proceed  from  the  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  from  the  lachrymal;  thus, 
wounds  of  the  angle  of  the  eye  may  suspend  the  contractions 
of  the  iris,  without  destroying  vision.  The  second  order  includes 
the  nerve  of  special  sensation,  which,  according  to  Majendie, 
is  not  endowed  with  general  sensibility,  being  only  destined  to 
receive  the  impression  of  objects.  Its  disposition  explains  why 
paralysis  of  the  retina  does  not  change  the  condition  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  why  it  does  not,  of  necessity,  produce 
paralysis  of  the  iris.  Finally,  the  nerves  of  the  third  class  ap- 
pertain to  the  ganglionic  system;  these  are  the  filaments  of 
the  ciliary  circle. 

Relations* — From  before  backwards,  the  order  of  parts  is  as 
follows :  — 

1.  The  layer  covering  the  cornea. 

2.  The  transparent  cornea. 

3.  The  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

4.  The  anterior  chamber. 

5.  The  aqueous  humour. 

6.  The  iris,  pupil,  or  pupillary  membrane. 

7.  The  space  separating  the  iris  from  the  lens,  scarcely  exists 
ing  in  infants,  and  being  only  about  half  a  line  in  extent  in 
adults,  and  considered  by  some  authors  as  the  proper  posterior 
chamber. 
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8.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  lenticular  sac,  covered  by  the 
hyaloid  membrane. 

9.  A  small  space  separating  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  from  its  capsule,  filled  with  liquor  Morgagni. 

10.  The  crystalline  lens,  softer,  rounder,  and  more  projecting 
in  infants  than  in  old  people ;  hence  myopia  in  the  one,  and 
presbytia  in  the  other. 

1 1.  Between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body  and  its  mem- 
brane, another  space,  filled  with  a  fluid  similar  to  that  which  is 
anterior. 

12.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  lenticular  sac,  thicker  and 
denser  than  the  anterior,  and  invented,  posteriorly,  by  the  hyaloid 
membrane. 

13.  The  vitreous  humour,  hyaloid  canal,  and  central  artery  of 
the  lens. 

14.  The  retina,  formed  of  its  three  lamellse. 

15.  The  choroid. 

16.  The  sclerotica. 
Transversely  we  find  — 

1.  The  sclerotic. 

2.  The  choroid. 

3.  The  retina. 

4.  The  hyaloid  membrane. 

5.  The  vitreous  humour. 

6.  The  hyaloid  canal,  the  central  artery  of  the  lens,  or  rather 
the  lens  itself,  and  its  membrane. 

For  the  anterior  chamber, — 

1.  The  conjunctiva. 

2.  The  cornea. 

3.  The  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour. 

And  then  the  same  parts  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis. 

The  horny  texture  of  the  transparent  coat  of  the  eye  renders 
incisions  into  it  scarcely  painful,  and  causes  simple  wounds  to 
unite  with  great  facility. 

The  vessels  which  sometimes  cover  its  surface  do  not  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  prolongation  of  conjunctiva  anterior  to 
it  Frequently  proceeding  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference, they  are  produced  by  new  formation,  and  not  only  by 
exaggeration  of  the  normal  condition ;  on  which  account  I  think 
that  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  at  the  commencement, 
to  the  speck,  ulcer,  or  morbid  point  of  the  cornea,  is  sometimes 
more  efficacious  than  operations  at  a  later  period. 

Practical  considerations.  —  When  the  eye  is  frequently  attacked 
with  dropsy,  it  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  serous  surface 
of  the  anterior  chamber,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  membrane 
of  the  same  character,  situated  between  the  retina  and  the 
choroid,  where  Messrs.  Mirault,  Camus,  &c.  have  observed 
serum  accumulate.  In  like  manner  staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
or  sclerotica  arises  from  weakness  or  greater  nutrition  of  one 
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point  than  another.  The  elasticity  of  the  iris  allows  it  to  relax 
and  &il  on  the  knife  in  the  operation  for  cataract ;  and  in  the 
operation  for  artificial  pupil,  it  embarrasses,  by  folding  on  itself« 
and  being  with  difficulty  divided. 

The  resistance  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  pain  in  augmentation  of  the  humours ;  from  its  fibrous 
nature,  it  frequently  becomes  transformed  into  bone.  The 
▼ascular  structure  of  the  choroid  explains  its  melanotic  degene- 
racies, and  the  cellular  nervous  texture  of  the  retina,  the 
fungoid  appearance  habitually  presented  by  cancer  of  the  eye. 

SofU  parts  of  the  orbit — There  are  numerous  objects  within 
the  orbit  external  to  the  eyebalL 

Musdes, — The  recti  musdes  form  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  pierced  at  its  centre  by 
the  optic  nerve.  Their  fibrous  expansions  terminate  on  that 
portion  of  the  sclerotic,  which  is  covered  by  conjunctiva,  consti- 
tuting what  is  termed  the  tunica  albuginea.  By  contracting  at 
the  same  moment,  they  flatten  die  eye,  and  draw  it  moderately 
backwards,  thus  frequendy  causing  the  expulsion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  in  the  operadon  for  the  extraction  of  cataract 

The  kvator  palpebrtB  guperioris^  situated  between  the  superior 
rectus  and  the  periosteum,  draws  the  eyelid  upwards  and  back* 
wards. 

The  superior  oblique  is  situated  between  the  internal  rectus, 
the  superior  rectus,  the  elevator  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  peri- 
osteum,  as  far  as  its  pulley,  at  three  lines  internal  to  the  supra- 
orbital notch.  It  then  proceeds  backwards,  behind  the  con- 
junctiva, between  the  levator,  the  superior,  and  external  rectus, 
to  the  sclerodc,  where  it  is  inserted  about  three  lines  anterior 
to  the  optic  nerve.  Its  superficial  position  at  its  point  of 
reflection  exposes  it  to  various  injuries;  to  be  divided,  for 
example^  in  the  section  of  the  suprarorbital  nerve,  depriving 
the  patient  of  the  power  of  rotating  the  eye  inwards. 

llie  inferior  obliquty  attached  close  to  the  circumference  of  the 
inf^or  wall  of  the  orbit,  at  about  two  lines  external  to  the 
superior  opening  or  orifice  of  the  nasal  canal,  proceeds  from 
this  point,  behind  the  conjunctiva,  obliquely  upwards,  outwards, 
and  backwards,  between  the  periosteum,  the  inferior,  and  exter- 
nal rectus,  to  the  sclerotic.  In  the  operation  for  fistula  lachry- 
malis,  if  the  knife  is  allowed  to  slip  out  of  the  sac,  it  may  be 
cat  across,  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  its  tendon  and  its 
position;  the  result  of  this  accident  is  loss  of  the  rotary  motion 
outwards.  These  two  latter  muscles  are  so  disposed  that  they 
antagonise  the  recti  by  drawing  the  eye  forwards. 

Nerves. — Enveloped  by  the  origin  of  the  muscles,  posteriorly, 
and  by  bt  anteriorly,  the  optic  nerve  is  with  difficulty  com- 
pressed* The  ciliary  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  lying  on  the  external  surface  of  the  opUc  nerve,  a  litde 
antrrior  to  die  attachment  of  the  muscles. 

♦  D  8 
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The  motor  oculi  nerve  (third)  enters  the  orbit  through 
the  foramen  lacerum,  crossing  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle*  Its  superior  branch  terminates  in  the 
superior  rectus  and  levator  palpebrae  superioris.  The  inferior 
gives  a  large  branch  to^  the  inferior  rectus,  another  to  the 
inferior  oblique^  a  third,  which  passes  beneath  the  optic  nerve, 
going  to  the  internal  rectus,  and  a  filament  to  the  lenticular 
ganglion.  The  sixth  pair  enters  the  orbit  through  the  same 
foramen  as  the  preceding,  and  is  immediately  distributed  to  the 
external  rectus. 

All  these  branches,  placed  external  to  and  around  the  optic 
nerve,  supply  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eye.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  these  are  the  nerves  which  pre- 
side over  the  voluntary  motions  within  the  orbit  The  pathetic, 
according  to  this  author,  produces  the  instinctive  motions  of  the 
superior  oblique,  and  unites  with  branches  of  the  facial,  which 
are  the  motors  of  the  orbicular  muscle.  In  fact,  at  the  moment 
of  sleep,  as  at  die  approach  of  death,  when  the  upper  lid  drops 
the  cornea  is  turned  upwards,  by  the  action  oi  the  superior 
oblique,  from  the  will  not  acting  upon  the  recti  muscles,  which 
only  obey  its  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  destroy  the 
facial  nerve,  the  eyelids  remain  open  and  fixed,  whilst  the  eye 
continues  to  move  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  patient 
HI  whom  Beclard  extirpated  the  parotid  gland  presented  an 
example  of  the  latter  fact ;  I  ha\'e  myself  seen  the  same  take 
place  in  three  subjects.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in 
another  recorded  by  Bilard  the  trunk  of  the  facial  nerve  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  side  of  the  face  paralyzed,  while  the  lids 
retained  their  power  and  motion. 

^Fhe  branches  of  the  fifth  appear  to  be  exclusively  endowed 
with  sensation;  thus,  when  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  is 
divided,  the  patient  can  no  longer  feel  the  contact  of  any  bodies 
against  the  eyelids  or  eye.  Before  it  is  lost  in  the  gland,  and 
external  angle  of  the  eye,  the  lachrymal  branch  gives  oiF  two 
small  filaments,  which  traverse  the  malar  bone  ending  in  the 
temporal  fossa,  and  forming,  with  a  branch  of  the  inferior 
maxillary,  the  superficial  temporaL 

The  supra-orbital,  situated  on  the  superior  surface  of  the^. 
elevator  of  the  upper  eyelid,  before  leaving  the  orbit,  anastomoses 
with  the  nasal  by  its  internal  frontal  branch,  lliis  latter,  in 
passing  over  the  optic  nerve^  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  lenticular 
ganglion,  and  proceeds  to  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit,  between 
the  superior  oblique  and  the  internal  rectus,  giving  off  the  etlt- 
moidal  branch,  and  terminating  at  the  internal  angle*  The 
inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off  in  the  orbit  the  intra-orbital 
nerve,  which  lies  in  the  canal  Conveying  it  to  the  infi-a-orbital 
fossa.  The  orbital  branch,  anastomosing  vrith  the  lachrymal 
and  the  deep  temporal  branches,  is  also  met  with. 

The  lac}\rymd  gland  is  hidden  behind  the  external  orbital 
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process,  so  that  in  extirpation  of  the  eye,  where  the  disease  has 
implicated  this  gland,  it  must  be  removed  individually.  All 
these  organs  are  separated  by  cdlulo  adipose-tissue,  which  is 
never  absent,  how  thin  soever  the  patient  be.  Soft,  and  nearly 
semi^uid,  this  forms  an  elastic  cushion,  favouring  the  motions 
of  the  eye,  and  preventii^  the  straight  muscles  from  drawing  it 
too  much  backwards.  On  account  of  the  looseness  of  this 
texture,  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  orbit  quickly  ter^ 
minates  in  suppuration,  rapidly  leading  to  the  disorganization 
of  the  parts. 

General  remarks  on  the  ve$8eU  of  the  orbital  regioTL 

The  fymphatics  of  the  orbit,  being  continuous  with  those  of  the 
&ce,  proceeding  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  run  to  the 
parotid  region. 

The  arteries  derived  from  the  ophthalmic  are  distributed  like 
the  nerves.  Taken  individually  they  are  not  of  sufficient  size 
to  require  any  surgical  remarks. 

The  supra-orbital  may  be  wounded  in  fractures  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbiu 

The  middle  meningeal  also  sometimes  sends  in  a  large  branch 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  which  replaces  the  lachrymal. 
In  extirpation  of  the  eye  it  is  unnecessary  to  tie  these,  their 
position  and  relation  to  the  bones  allowing  them  to  be  easily 
compressed.  As  they  proceed  from  the  carotids  several  surgeons 
have  applied  a  ligature  on  these  latter  for  the  cure  of  aneuris- 
mal  tumours  developed  in  the  orbit.  The  vessels,  however,  are 
of  such  real  importance  here,  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of 
the  eye,  that  they  require  some  consideration.  The  arteries  of 
this  region  all  come  from  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  internal 
carotid.  In  tracing  them  with  attention  we  perceive  that  they 
are  not  indiscriminately  distributed  to  the  same  tissues,  but 
that  they  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  one  destined  to  the  eye- 
lids, another  to  the  conjunctiva,  a  tlurd  to  the  sclerotica,  and  a 
fourth  to  the  interior  of  the  eye.  These  con^municate  with  each 
other  by  free  anastomoses. 

Eydids,  —  The  arterial  system  of  the  lids  consists  of  three 
principal  branches,  the  nasal,  lachrymal,  and  frontal.  The 
divisions  of  the  temporal,  infra-orbitsd,  transverse^  and  angular 
arteries  of  the  face  with  which  they  communicate,  do  not  properly 
appertain  to  this  system,  but  they  place  tlve  eyelids  under  the 
influence  of  a  double  circulatory  system.  It  has  been  ascer* 
tained,  moreover,  by  the  assistance  of  fine  injections,  that  the 
palpebral  arteries  are  almost  entirely  lost  in  the  ciliary  bulbs, 
and  in  the  laminae  separating  the  tarsal  cartilages  from  the  epi- 
dermis. On  the  contrary,  the  meibomian  glands  and  the  con- 
junctiva, investing  the  free  border  of  each  lid,  are  supplied  by 
some  branches  of  the  nasal^  and  especially  those  of  the  lachrymal 
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artery,  so  that  we  here  find  a  primitive  tendency  to  the  isolation 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  each  separate  organ ;  that  the  neighbour- 
hood and  skin  of  the  eyelids  derive  a  portion  of  their  arteries 
from  those  of  the  cranium  and  face;  that  the  tissues  inter- 
mediate to  the  integuments  and  the  fibro-cartilaginous  layer  are 
supplied  from  the  palpebral  arteries,  and  finally,  that  the  deep 
glands  and  mucous  membrane  receive  branches  from  the  lachry- 
mal and  nasal. 

Covgunetiwi,  •—  Two  orders  of  arteries  may  be  perceived  in 
the  conjunctiva;  the  one  derived  from  the  arteries  of  the  lid^ 
the  other  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  muscular 
branches. 

Both  these  orders  are  intermediate  vessels,  and  not  proper  to 
the  conjunctiva.  This  membrane,  however,  is  well  supplied  by 
vessels  ramifying  in  its  tissue  in  a  tortuous  arborescent  manner, 
frequently  anastomosing  with  each  other,  especially  as  they 
approach  the  cornea  or  the  adherent  border  of  the  tarsus. 

It  is  also  here  that  they  anastomose  with  those  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Thus  the  arteries  of  the  conjunctiva  are  but  secon- 
dary ramifications  of  the  muscular  branches  of  the  orbit;  and 
those  running  to  the  eyelid  are  ramifications,  which,  having 
supplied  tlie  mucous  membrane  with  a  very  complete  plexus, 
terminate  by  uniting  with  the  ciliary  or  deep  palpebral  arteries. 

Sclerotica, — Like  other  fibrous  membranes,  the  sclerotic  en- 
closes but  few  blood  vessels  ;  it  may  perhaps  contain  more  than 
any  other  membrane  of  the  same  character,  especially  at  its 
anterior  third.  They  are  nearly  all  derived  from  tlie  muscular 
arteries,  which,  having  furnished  branches  to  the  muscles  and 
cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit,  approach  the  eye,  ramifying  in  the 
substance,  or  on  the  surface  of  die  tendons,  and  thus  arrive  at  the 
proper  substance  of  the  sclerotica,  close  to  the  cornea,  forming 
an  irregular  ramification,  independent  of  that  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  also  in  a  great  measure  of  that  of  the  choroid.  Their  most 
evident  branches  are  veiy  superficial,  and  appear  especially 
destined  for  the  dense  compact  tissue  which  more  immediately 
invests  the  external  layers  of  the  eye-ball,  and  which  finally 
unites  with  the  sub-mucous  membrane  of  the  conjunctiva.  Some 
of  their  capillary  branches  are  prolonged  as  far  as  the  cornea,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  anastomose  with  tliose  of  the  conjunctiva 
externally,  and  iris  internally;  consequently  the  arteries  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  the  sclerotica  arise  from  the  same  trunks, 
and  again  become  united  at  their  extremities,  although  through 
their  greatest  extent  they  remain  separated  in  quite  distinct 
layers. 

Interior  of  the  eye. — Of  the  arteries  which  enter  into  the  eye 
hrough  its  posterior  portion,  one,  the  centralis  retinae,  is  en- 
tirely distributed  to  the  nervous  membrane,  with  the  exception 
of  the  branch  perforating  the  vitreous  humour,  to  spread  out 
behind  the  capsule  of  the  lens.     The  others,  the  ciliary,  distri- 
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buted  principally  to  the  choroid  and  iris,  merit  especial*  eon* 
sideration.  Of  these  there  are  four ;  two  for  the  transverse, 
and  two  for  the  vertical  diameter.  An  infinity  of  small  arterial 
branches  are  met  with  between  these  latter ;  the  whole  repre- 
sents a  convergent  ring,  of  extremely  fine  radii,  distributed  like 
those  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and  appearing  to  leave  the  choroid, 
in  order  to  reach  the  internal  layer  of  the  sclerotic  or  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cornea.  A  series  of  capillaries  also  proceed 
from  this  point  towards  the  exterior,  anastomosing  with  the 
arteries  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  those  of  the  sclerotica  derived 
from  the  muscular.  This  plexus,  therefore,  nourishes  at  the 
same  time  the  iris,  the  ciliary  circle,  and  the  anterior  of  the 
sclerotica.  The  communications  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  eye  are  entirely  dependent  upon  this  arrangement ; 
and  thus  also  the  arteries  which  sometimes  penetrate  the  cornea 
may  appertain  to  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  of  the  anterior 
of  the  choroid,  and  even  to  those  of  the  sclerotica. 

The  veins  generally  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  larger. 
One  more  voluminous  than  the  rest,  proceeding  from  the  face 
to  the  sella  turcica,  forms  a  direct  communication  between  the 
angular  and  the  ophthalmic.  This  communication,  which  ex- 
plains, in  part,  why  diseases  of  the  organs  contained  in  the 
orbital  cavity  are  so  easily  transmitted  to  the  brain,  and  recipro- 
cally, proves  also  that,  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  opening  of  the 
fecial  vein  produces  prompt  relief,  and  that  it  is  probably  too 
much  neglected  at  the  present  day.  Entering  die  cranium 
through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  these  veins  form,  before  empty- 
ing themselves  into  the  coronary  sinus,  a  complicated  plexus, 
which  may  be  termed  the  ophthalmic  plexus. 

The  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  are  large  and  very  numerous ; 
they  are  also  considerably  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lids,  where  they  communicate  freely  with  the  temporal,  infra- 
orbital, and  frontaL  In  the  interior  of  the  orbit,  behind  the 
conjunctiva,  they  form  an  arrangement  of  but  little  interest  in 
a  surgical  point  of  view.  In  the  choroid  also  their  distribution 
is  sufficiently  remarkable. 

The  following  peculiarities  are  matters  of  fact,  and  the  ana- 
tomical descriptions  of  Zinn  and  Soemmering  may  have  already 
given  insight  into  them. 

Vesseh  of  the  orbit  in  ophthalmia, — Ophthalmia  is  considered 
for  the  most  part  as  dependent  upon  the  vascular  system  of  the 
tissues  in  which  it  commences.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  cannot  fail  to  establish  the  wide  and  funda- 
mental distinction  between  inflammation  of  the  eye  and  its 
appendages.  Thus  ophthalmia  may  occur  in  the  cornea,  con- 
junctiva, or  lids,  and  sometimes  in  several  of  these  parts  at  once. 

Lids. — In  the  cutaneous  layer  of  the  lids,  and  in  the  various 
lamella;  separating  the  skin  from  the  conjunctiva,  diffused  in- 
flammation   is   accompanied   by  swelling  and   discolouration, 
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ivhich  is  more  marked  the  farther  it  is  from  the  freemar* 
gin.  The  softness  and  vascularity  of  these  tissues,  being  much 
greater  the  nearer  they  approach  the  circumference  of  the  orbit, 
perfectly  explain  this  phenomenon.  When  the  inflammation 
exclusively  occupies  the  mucous  membrane,  the  sanguineous 
congestion,  but  little  marked  near  the  free  border  of  the  lids, 
increases  in  intensity  towards  the  oculo-palpebral  fossa.  This 
is  in  direct  relation  with  the  order  in  which  we  have  met  witli 
tlie  conjunctival  branches  of  the  muscular  arteries.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  disease  commences  on  the  edge  of  the  lids,  or 
in  the  Meibomian  follicles,  it  generally  remains  stationary,  and 
the  redness  is  much  more  marked  as  it  approaches  the  ciliae.  It 
is  here  that  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  anastomose  with  those 
of  the  ciliary  follicles,  forming  an  abundant  plexus  in  the  centre 
of  dense  tissue,  whilst  further  off  they  remain  in  the  substance  of 
tissues,  so  loosely  united  to  each  other  as  to  be  almost  separated. 

Carffunctivcu — Inflammations  of  the  conjunctiva  have  still 
more  distinctly  marked  anatomical  characters  than  those  of  the 
lid.  The  pink  or  scarlet  colour  of  the  affected  membrane 
quickly  changes  to  violet,  because  the  veins  are  here  in  the 
greatest  proportion ;  it  is  deeper,  the  further  from  the  cornea, 
because  the  arteries  coming  from  the  muscular  are  fewer  and 
finer  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  the  muscular  arteries  pro- 
ceed towards  their  termination,  by  dividing  and  subdividing 
like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  vessels  here  are  tortuous,  fre- 
quently anastomosing  among  themselves. 

Finally,  they  with  difficulty  extend  over  the  cornea,  unless 
the  deep-seated  parts  are  also  affected,  as  the  proper  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva  stop  at  some  distance  from  this  membrane.* 

Cornea, — Containing  no  vessels  visible  in  the  normal  con- 
dition, the  cornea  is  but  seldom  reddened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  diseases,  the  inflammatory  tint  being  manifested 
around  its  circumference.  This  appears  to  be  situated  in  the 
sclerotica,  and  shows  itself  under  the  form  of  a  radiated  ring^ 
which  is  deeper  coloured  near  the  cornea,  paler  posteriorly, 
from  two  to  three  lines  in  breadth,  of  a  vermilion  or  carmine 
colour,  and  depending  evidently  on  injection  of  the  ciliary 
or  choroid  vessels.  Instead  of  a  complete  ring,  there  may  exist 
a  few  red  spots  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  in  which 
case  the  inflamed  points  correspond  more  directly  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  vertical  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  eye, 
where  tlie  four  primitive  ciliary  arteries  are  situated.  How- 
ever, irritation  of  the  cornea  is  frequently  accompanied   by 

*  The  Teasels  of  the  conjunctiva  are  continued  with  that  membnme  orer  the 
cornea.  In  the  healthy  condition  of  the  eye  these  vessels  carry  colourless  blood;  but 
in  intense  inflammation,  especially  that  occurring  from  granulation  of  the  lids,  the 
TesseLs  of  the  conjunctiva  can  be  distinctly  observed  running  from  it,  directly  over 
the  cornea,  enclosed  in  a  prolongation  of  that  membrane.  In  ulceration,  also,  and 
pustular  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  in  the  conjunctivas 
and  conducted  by  it  over  the  cornea  to  the  point  of  disease.  —  H.  H. 
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▼ascolarity  of  the  conjunctiva;  but  this  is  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  cases  of  superficial  irritation,  and  is  not  at  ail  surprising, 
as  the  conjunctiva  and  the  surface  of  the  cornea  are  continuous, 
as  if  they  formed  a  single  membrane.* 

When  the  inflammation  is  prolonged  or  becomes  intense  this 
red  ring  extends  to  the  cornea  itself,  but  the  conjunctiva  does 
not  of  necessity  participate  in  the  mischief.  At  this  period  the 
ring  presents  two  sets  of  radii ;  one  more  separated  and  irre- 
gular, passing  forwards,  becomes  nearly  superficial,  and  may 
extend  and  anastomose  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pupil : 
the  other  deeper,  more  compact,  and  parallel,  remains  behind  the 
ciliary  circle,  being  merely  an  increased  developement  of  the  na- 
tural ciliary  arteries.  In  tliese  inflammations  the  iris  frequently 
changes  colour,  and  the  pupil  its  form,  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
sometimes  in  another,  because  this  membrane  is  nourished  by 
the  same  order  of  vessels.  The  red  circle  indicating  irritation  of 
the  cornea  disappears  posteriorly,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
d^ree  of  thickness  and  opacity  of  the  sclerotica  in  that  direction. 

Finally,  if  the  injection  of  the  sclerotic  itself  is  but  rarely  well 
marked,  it  is  on  account  of  the  arteries  of  this  coat  being  few  in 
number,  and  anastomosing  but  seldom  with  those  of  die  con- 
junctiva and  ciliary  margin  of  the  cornea. 

When  the  cutaneous  portion  of  the  edges  of  the  lids  is 
rounded,  red,  or  scabby,  we  may  affirm  that  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  roots  of  the  eye-lashes,  or  in  the  dense  tissue 
separating  the  cartilages  from  the  integuments,  and  that  it  is 
only  nourished  by  concentric  branches  derived  from  the  palpe- 
bral arch  of  the  orbicular  arteries. 

Redness  of  the  skin,  with  diffused  tumefaction  above  the 
ciliary  margin,  indicates,  on  the  contrary,  inflammation,  or  in- 
filtration, in  the  lid  itself,  in  some  degree  dependant  upon  the 
vessels  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

Viewed  on  the  internal  surface,  the  inflamed  lid  presents  a 
redness,  which  sensibly  increases  or  diminishes,  as  it  approaches 
the  orbit.  In  the  former  case,  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  is 
affected ;  in  the  latter,  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  meibomian 
glands.  When  the  whole  substance  of  the  free  margin  is 
swollen,  red,  or  excoriated,  we  may  conclude  that  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  glands,  all  concur  in 
the  mischief. 

In  every  case  where  the  eye  assumes  a  scarlet  hue,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of  mischief,  when  the 
vascular  plexus  is  large,  moveable,  bluish,  or  violet  colour,  rather 
than  of  a  vermilion  or  deep  rose  tint,  and  especially  when  the 
colour  is  deepest  at  the  point  farthest  from  the  cornea.  There 
is,  on  the  contrary,  inflammation  of  the  cornea  in  all  those  dis- 
eases where  the  colour  is  deeper  seated,  immoveable,  and  occu- 

^  M.  Velpeau  here  confirms  what  I  have  slated  in  the  preceding  note. — H.  II. 
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pying  the  anterior  circle  of  the  sclerotica,  someumes  so  light  as 
to  be  scarcely  distinguishable^  and  becoming  gradually  lost  at 
some  lines  from  the  cornea.  This  redness,  arranged  in  minute 
and  parallel  radii,  is  of  a  pale  carmine,  vermilion,  or  rose  pink, 
extending  from  the  cornea,  indicating  a  disease  foreign  to  the 
conjunctiva,  and  serving  as  a  prelude  to  most  of  the  alterations 
affecting  this  meimbrane.  When  the  pupil  is  at  the  same  time 
deform^  too  much  contracted,  or  dilated,  the  iris  itself  is  im~ 
plicated  in  the  mischief  which  also  menaces  the  walls  of  the 
anterior  chamber.  These  characters  are  so  well  marked  that 
everybody  must  appreciate  them,  their  combination  not  pre- 
venting their  being  easily  recognized  in  the  most  serious  and 
complicated  diseases.  The  plexus  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
distinguished  by  its  livid  tint  (more  marked  posteriorly),  by  its 
mobility  and  tortuosity,  from  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  scarlet 
ring  of  the  sclerotica,  which  it  appears  to  veil,  by  crossing  its 
different  radii.  The  same  thing  is  observable  in  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva,  as  here  the  vascularity  equally  decreases  at  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  increases  at  the  follicles,  where  it  ap- 
proaches the  free  border  of  the  lids,  there  presenting  the  same 
characters  as  over  the  eye  itself. 

Of  the  skektan  of  the  orbit — ^The  periosteum  of  the  orbit  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  and  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
dura  mater.  One  of  these,  serving  as  an  envelope  to  the  optic 
nerve,  is  lost  on  the  sclerotic ;  the  other,  investing  the  bones, 
proceeds  to  the  base  of  the  orbit,  appearing,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  form  the  palpebral  ligament,  and,  on  the  other,  to  continue 
with  the  periosteum  of  the  forehead. 

The  roof  of  the  orbit  is  fonned  by  the  orbital  portion  of  the 
frontal  bone,  excepting  at  its  posterior  tenth,  where  it  meets 
with  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  Pierced  obliquely,  for- 
wards and  outwards,  by  the  optic  foramen,  giving  passage  to  the 
ophthalmic  nerve  and  artery,  it  is  so  thin  and  brittle  that  it 
may  be  easily  penetrated,  thus  leading  to  serious  mischief,  not 
unfrequently  to  death. 

The  floor  or  inferior  wall,  formed,  anteriorly  and  externally, 
by  the  malar  bone^  and,  for  the  rest  of  its  extent,  by  the  orbital 
process  of  the  maxillary  and  palatine  bones,  presents  two  sutures 
adhering  firmly  to  the  periosteum,  and  receiving  the  emissary 
veins.  Travelled  posteriorly  by  the  infrororhital  canal,  contain- 
ing the  artery,  nerve,  and  vein  of  the  same  name,  injuries  at  this 
point  are  attended  with  great  danger.  Being  veiT  thin,  and 
corresponding  to  the  maxillary  sinus,  tumours  of  this  latter 
cavity  quickly  compress  the  eye,  and  tend,  in  augmenting,  to 
push  it  outwards;  for  the  same  reason  instruments  are  easily 
forced  into  this  cavity ;  thus,  in  the  operation  for  fistula  lachry- 
malis,  if  the  bistouri  is  introduced  too  far  backwards  or  out- 
wards it  may  penetrate,  leading  the  surgeon  to  consider  that  he 
has  entered  the  nasal  canal. 
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The  iniemal  orbital  waUf  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  antero* 
posterior  axis  of  the  head,  is  formed  by  the  os  unguis,  the  pars 
plana  of  the  ethmoid,  and,  quite  posteriorly,  by  a  small  portion  of 
the  sphenoid.  Its  sutures  present  no  peculiarity,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fronto-ethmoidal,  in  which  are  placed  the  internal 
orbital  foramina,  through  which  the  ophthalmic  artery  and  nerve 
send  their  branches  to  the  ethmoidal  cells,  dura  mater,  and 
nose. 

The  external  wallj  formed  by  the  malar  bone,  anteriorly,  and 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  posteriorly,  is  solid,  resisting, 
and  corresponds  to  the  temporal  tbssa.  The  sphenoidal  fissure 
separates  this  from  the  roof,  giving  origin  at  its  internal  portion 
to  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  muscles.  The  common  motor, 
pathetic,  ophthalmic,  and  abductor  nerves,  together  with  some 
branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  and  the  lachr3rmal  veins,  enter 
the  orbit  through  this  opening.  A  cutting  instrument  may 
easily  penetrate  through  this  into  the  cranium,  and  wound  the 
brain* 

The  spheno-maxillary  fissure  separates  the  external  and  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  orbit;  more  simple  than  the  preceding,  it 
is  filled  by  fat,  dense  cellular  tissue,  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve 
and  vessels.  It  presents  great  facility  for  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  zygomatic  and  pterygo-maxillary  fossae.  If,  in 
extirpation  of  the  ^e,  the  bistouri  should  enter  at  this  point,  it 
might  injure  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  the  superior  max- 
illary nerve,  Mechel's  ganglion,  &c 

llie  base  of  these  four  surfaces  forms  the  circumference  of 
the  orbit,  which,  smooth  and  rounded  internally,  forms  a  more 
or  less  prominent  border  externally;  consequently,  in  extir- 
pation of  the  eye,  we  should  introduce  the  bistouri  at  the  in- 
ternal angle,  cutting  at  first,  from  within  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  afterwards,  from  within  upwards  and  outwards,  to 
reach  the  temporal  angle,  rather  than  commencing  externally. 
We  thus  run  less  risk  of  introducing  tlie  instrument  into  the 
sphenoidal  and  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  By  this  first  incision 
we  only  divide  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  the  inferior  oblique 
muscle,  and  the  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  muscles  to  the  orbit 
By  the  second  we  cut  through  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique, 
a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  denser  in  this  situation  than  inferiorly; 
and  if  we  carry  the  bistouri  sufficiently  close  to  the  bone,  the 
lachrymal  gland  is  next  sepai'ated  from  its  fossee.  The  eye  is 
now  only  retfdned,  at  the  apex  of  this  cavity,  by  a  pedicle  com- 
posed of  the  four  recti,  the  superior  oblique  and  levator  pal- 
pebrse  superioris  muscles,  the  ophthalmic  vessels,  optic  and  all 
the  other  nerves. 

In  consequence  of  the  conical  form  of  the  orbit,  the  various 
tumours  formed  in  it  tend  to  push  the  eye  out  towards  the  face ; 
but  the  swelling  of  the  cellulo  adipose  tissue  may  also  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  explains  how  exophthalmise  in  some  instances 
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are  ksB  BeriooB  than  appears  at  first  sight.  The  relation  between 
its  cellular  tissue  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  accounts  for  the 
violent  reactiim  of  its  inflammations^  and  their  terminating  in 
suppuration;  its  continuity  with  the  temporal  or  zygomatic 
fosse  by  the  spheno-maxillary  Assure,  with  the  cranud  cavity 
by  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  shows  how  pus  or  any  morbid  growth 
may  thus  escape  from  the  orbit,  and  ako  how  similar  affections, 
commencing  in  its  neighbourhood,  may  extend  into  it. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

THE   CHIN. 

Bounded,  superiorly,  by  the  labial  fissure,  inferiorly,  by  the 
suprarhyoid  region,  the  mental  region  presents  a  prominence,  at 
the  most  inferior  portion  of  the  face,  varying  with  age,  sex,  size, 
&C.,  and  frequently  offering  in '  the  centre  a  fossa,  during  the 
elevation  of  the  inferior  lip,  or  a  depression,  corresponding  to 
the  symphysis.  Thicker  than  in  the  preceding  regions,  the  shin 
assimilates  in  character  to  that  of  the  cranium,  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  dense,  compact,  and  very  adherent  Traversed,  perpendicu- 
larly, by  the  numerous  hairs  which  adorn  the  male  adult,  con- 
stituting the  beard,  it  contains  numerous,  but  slightly  developed, 
sebaceous  follicles. 

The  cellular  tissue  is  not  abundant,  neither  does  it  form  the 
subcutaneous  layer ;  being  confounded  with  the  muscles,  it  is 
merely  attached  to  the  skin  by  short  compact  filaments,  and  is 
distinct  only  posteriorly  between  the  muscles  and  the  bone.  Its 
adipose  vessels  are  numerous,  and  exceedingly  minute,  but  as 
they  rarely  increase  in  volume,  the  size  of  the  chin,  properly  so 
called,  scarcely  ever  varies.  The  pilous  bulbs  are  situated  in 
the  cellular  tissue,  between  the  muscular  fibres,  close  to  the 
integuments.  The  dense  texture  of  this  tissue,  and  its  intimate 
union  with  the  skin,  prevents  the  formation  of  abscess,  and 
causes  inflammation  of  this  region  to  assume  the  erysipelatous 
character. 

Muscles, — On  each  side  of  the  chin  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
depressor  anguli  oris,  the  fibres  of  which  ascend,  backwards. 
More  anteriorly  are  the  depressores  labii  inferioris,  uniting  with 
each  other  in  the  median  line;  some  fibres  also  of  the  platisma 
mingle  with  those  of  the  preceding,  covering  the  depressor 
anguli  oris.  In  the  centre,  within  the  triangular  space  formed 
by  the  divergence  of  th^  two  depressor  labii  muscles,  is  the 
levator  labii  inferioris,  a  small  muscle,  attached  by  two  pedicles 
to  the  sides  of  the  symphysis,  and  inserted  into  the  skin.  In- 
vested by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lip,  superiorly  and  pos- 
teriorly, it  is  partly  covered  by  the  depressor  muscles  anteriorly; 
and  as  its  fibres  are  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  they 
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must,  in  contracting^  draw  the  skin  towards  the  jaw^  thus  raising 
the  lip. 

Arteries — The  termination  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  licis 
between  the  bone^  mucous  membrane,  and  the  depressor  labii 
muscles.  Inferiorly,  the  branches  of  the  submental  amastomose 
with  others  derived  from  the  inferior  coronary.  The  facial 
artery  also  gives  off  some  twigs,  beneath  the  origin  of  the  in- 
ferior labial.  These  are  all  too  small  to  cause  serious  hemor- 
rhage in  wounds  of  this  region.  But  in  operations  it  is  difficult 
to  apply  a  ligature  upon  them,  as,  contracting  within  the  muscles 
and  cellular  tissue,  they  cannot  be  reached  by  the  tenaculum. 

Tlie  veins  are  disposed  like  the  arteries ;  some  large,  and  sub- 
cutaneous, descend  to  the  supra-hyoid  region,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  lingual  or  external  jugular.  As  they  ramify, 
principally,  in  the  skin,  they  may  become  varicose,  causing  that 
red  tint  so  frequently  met  with  in  some  individuals. 

The  fympha^  pass,  almost  immediately,  into  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  neck,  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 
and  the  genal  region.  The  former  are  derived  from  the  mylo- 
hyoid, and  from  the  submental  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus; 
the  latter  are  filaments  of  the  inferior  facial.  They  are  all 
superficial.  The  dental,  emerging  through  the  mental  foramen, 
is  more  deeply  seated ;  supplying  the  muscles,  it  is  so  placed 
that,  in  neuralgia,  it  may  be  divided  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger, as,  in  that  case,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cut  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lip,  opposite  the  canine  or  first  molar  tooth,  when 
the  nerve  will  be  exposed,  lying,  at  a  depth  of  some  lines,  upon 
the  bone,  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue,  and  covered  by  the 
depressor  muscle. 

Consisting  solely  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  the  ske^ 
kton  presents,  on  the  median  line,  tlie  symphysis,  so  slightly 
united  in  the  infant  as  to  be  easily  separated  by  a  blow,  &c. 
Beneath  this  line  we  observe  a  triangular  surface,  covered  only 
by  skin.  The  mental  foramen  is  situated,  externally,  close  to 
the  limits  of  this  region,  opposite  the  first  molar  tooth.  Thus,  a 
large  portion  of  the  chin  may  be  removed  without  injuring 
either  this  foramen,  or  the  dental  nerve. 

In  the  adult  the  maxillary  bone  is  so  thick,  in  this  region,  that 
direct  fractures  have  been  considered  as  almost  impossible  by 
some  authors.  The  projection  formed  by  it,  larger  in  the  in- 
fant, again  augmenting  in  old  age  from  the  loss  of  teeth,  although 
well  marked  in  the  adult,  is  rounded  and  obtuse  at  that  period 
of  life.  The  periosteum  presents  nothing  of  peculiarity ;  but  as 
the  muscles  are  separated  from  it  by  cellular  tissue,  much  more 
distinct  than  that  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  inflammations 
near  to  the  bone  are  mostly  of  a  phlegmonous  character.  The 
various  tissues,  also,  being  very  thin  in  this  situation,  abscesses, 
and  collections  of  fluids,  present  towards  the  mouth,  rather  than 
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the  surface;  we  should,  consequently,  open  them  in  the  former 
situation,  as  by  so  doing  we  give  less  pain,  and  also  avoid  the 
cicatrix,  externally. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

LABIAL   REGION. 

Comprehending  the  two  lips;  limited,  superiorly,  by  the  nose 
and  naso-labial  depression;  inferiorly,  by  the  mento-labial  fossa; 
laterally,  by  the  angles  of  the  lips ;  this  region  is  of  an  elliptic 
shape. 

Superior  lip, — Its  external  turface  presents,  in  the  median  line, 
a  species  of  circumscribed  gutter,  formed  by  two  ridges,  descend- 
ing, from  the  nose,  towards  the  mouth.  According  to  some 
anatomists,  these  two  crests  are  the  remains  of  the  cicatrisation 
of  the  three  primitive  portions  of  which  the  lip  consisted,  during 
the  period  of  uterogestation.  Simple  hare-lip^  consequently, 
would  depend  upon  union  not  having  taken  place  in  one  of 
these  situations,  and  would  never  occur  in  the  median  line ; 
whilst  the  double  would  depend  upon  defect  of  union  in  both; 
but,  from  my  own  experience,  I  consider  this  as  incorrect.  Its 
fret  border^  slightly  convex,  the  concavity  looking  downwards,  is 
divided  into  two,  in  the  median  line,  by  a  small  projection, 
which  is  the  termination  of  the  gutter.  As  this  enters  into  the 
normal  conformation,  we  should  endeavour  to  re-establish  it,  in 
the  operation  for  hare-lip;  it  is,  therefore,  with  this  intention,  diat 
the  first  needle,  in  traversing  the  parts,  should  describe  a  semi- 
circle^ the  convexity  of  which  should  look  backwards,  and 
upwards. 

SAm.— Thinner  here  than  on  the  chin,  it  is  still  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subjacent  tissue,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches the  free  border  of  the  lip.  Approaching  this  border,  it 
becomes  thinner,  and  completely  changed  in  character,  forming 
a  delicate  rose-coloured  cuticle,  which  is  continuous,  posteriorly, 
with  the  mucous  membrane.  It  is  traversed  by  hair,  as  the 
chin,  and  encloses  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  cdhdar  tistue  is  very  fine,  existing  in  so  small  quanti^ 
that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  other  elements,  which 
are  so  blended  as  to  iorm  a  homogeneous  mass.  Its  adipose 
vesicles  are  also  smaller  than  those  in  the  mental  region. 

Muscles. — Besides  the  superior  half  of  the  orbicmar,  we  often 
see,  in  the  centre  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  lip^  two 
small  fasciculi,  ascending  perpendicularly  towards  the  sides  of 
the  nasal  septum,  corresponding  to  the  prominences  already  de- 
scribed; these  have  been  termed  the  superior  incisor  muscles. 
Behind  the  labial  and  the  mucous  membrane,  on  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  nasal  spine,  is  situated  the  depressor  labii  superioris 
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muscle,  lying  on  the  bone.  The  convex  border  of  the  orbicular 
receives,  from  within  outwards,  the  termination  of  the  common 
and  proper  elevators,  of  the  zygomaticus  minor,  and  of  a  portion 
of  the  buccinator.  When  these  muscles  are  attached  to  the  in- 
ternal sur&ce  of  the  skin,  without  descending  to  the  orbicular, 
it  is  an  exception,  and  not  a  general  arrangement,  as  considered 
by  M.  Blandin.  The  union  of  the  orbicular  with  the  mucous 
membrane  is  less  intimate  than  with  the  skin,  and  effected  by 
means  of  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  containing  numerous 
glands.  The  mucous  membrane  being  more  easily  separated  from 
the  muscles  at  its  point  of  reflection,  over  the  maxillary  bone, 
explains  why  abscesses  of  the  lip  most  commonly  occur  there. 

Arteries.— The  superior  coronary,  derived  from  the  fecial,  as 
it  passes  towcurds  the  external  extremity  of  the  naso-labial  fossa, 
is  situated  about  three  lines  above  the  free  border  of  the  lip,  in 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  muscles,  the  direction  of  whose  fibres 
it  follows,  giving  off  a  large  branch  to  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
before  it  imites  with  the  artery,  on  the  opposite  side.  A  trans- 
verse incision,  in  the  median  line,  might  divide  the  ascending 
arteries,  causing  hemorrhage ;  whilst  the  same  injury  occiu"ring 
rather  more  externally,  would  not  produce  any,  unless  it  were 
prolonged  to  the  naso-labial  depression,  close  to  which  the  facial 
artery  itself  winds.  The  superior  coronary  arteries  give  off  an 
immense  quantity  of  branches,  descending  or  mounting,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  terminating,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  labial 
gland,  and  mucous  membrane,  where  they  form  a  minute  plexus, 
easily  seen  by  everting  the  lip.  As  the  trunk  of  this  arteiy  lies 
almost  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  it  is  more 
easily  hurt  interior  than  exterior  to  the  mouth.  The  artery 
of  the  ala  of  the  nose  sometimes,  also,  supplies  a  branch,  and  the 
fiicial  itself  not  unfrequently  penetrates,  more  or  less,  into  the 
orbicular  muscle,  before  it  passes  into  the  interval  between  the 
nasal  and  zygomato-maxillary  regions. 

The  veins  are  more  numerous,  and  larger,  than  the  arteries, 
ramifying  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the  lip,  where  they  frequently 
become  varicose.  The  numerous  vessels  explain  the  frequency 
of  erectile  tumours,  and  the  active  swelling  of  which  the  upper 
lip  is  susceptible,  in  the  normal  condition.  The  intermingling 
of  its  anatomical  elements,  also,  accounts  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  the  considerable  size  it 
acquires  in  acute  inflammation.  Being  partly  supplied  by  the 
arteries  of  the  orbit,  and  of  the  nose,  erectUe  tumours  of  the 
upper  lip  yield  neither  to  compression  nor  ligature  of  the 
&cial. 

The  fympkaiicsj  like  those  of  the  nasal  region,  pass  into  the 
submaxillary  gland. 

Nerves. — The  upper  lip  receives  many  nerves,  without  having 
any  proper  to  itself.  These  are  the  terminating  filaments  of  the 
infroHjrbitalj  buccal^  and  of  the   temporo^acial  branch  of  the 
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seventh  pair.   These  sufficiently  explain  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  this  region,  and  the  intense  pain  accompanying  acute  diseases. 

The  portion  of  the  skeleton  supporting  the  upper  lip,  formed 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone,  and  the  alveolar 
arch,  corresponding  to  the  canine  teeth,  presents,  in  the  median 
line,  the  symphysis  of  the  superior  maxillary,  surmounted  by 
the  anterior  nasal  spine ;  a  little  externally,  the  canine  fossa, 
and,  finally,  tiie  undulating  surface  of  the  alveoli,  and  exterior 
of  the  teedi.  The  maxillary  bone  offers  its  greatest  resistance 
in  this  region,  arid  is  rarely  firactured.  It  is  not  unfrequendy 
split  from  before  backwarck,  a  little  external  to  the  median  line ; 
and  we  sometimes  meet  wiUi  an  apparent  fissure  on  each  side, 
a  peculiarity  which  often  accompanies  simple  or  double  hare^lip. 
The  middle  bone  is,  then,  the  rudiment  of  the  incisor,  or  inter- 
maxillary bone  of  mammiferous  animals,  which,  by  anomaly, 
is  not  united  to  those  between  which  it  is  enclosed  in  the  nor- 
mal condition.  It  more  commonly  supports  the  two  first  incisor 
teeth,  in  the  adult,  causing  a  projection  forwards,  beyond  the 
maxillary  bone,  the  three  portions  never  having  been  united; 
this  appears  dependent  upon  want  of  that  pressure  usually 
afforded  by  the  lip. 

The  mucous  membrane  forms  a  fold,  termed  the  frenum  of 
the  lip ;  this  should  always  be  divided  before  the  margins  of  the 
division  are  refreshed  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip.  Without 
this  precaution,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  carrying  the  posterior 
branch  of  the  scissars  sufficiently  high,  neither  could  the  plate 
be  placed  between  the  lip  and  bone  when  the  bistouri  is  used. 
Desault  recommended  the  maxillary  sinus  to  be  penetrated 
through  the  space  separating  the  bones  firom  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lip.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  this  operation,  as  it 
merely  requires  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  root  of  the 
canine  tooth  and  the  malar  eminence,  to  be  detached,  in  order 
to  reach  this  cavity.  We  may,  by  the  same  method,  expose  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  when  we  would  excise  it  by  the  mouth.  It 
must,  however,  be  noticed,  that,  in  this  operation,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  cutting  the  levator  muscle ;  but  this  inconvenience 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
absence  of  cicatrix  in  the  skin,  especially  in  females.  The  pos- 
terior sur&ce  of  the  superior  lip  being  concave,  we  must,  adter 
the  operation,  if  we  would  avoid  a  fissure  posteriorly,  pass  the 
needles  in  such  a  manner  that  tliey  traverse  the  parts  at  the 
union  of  the  two  anterior  with  the  posterior  third  of  the  organ. 

Infarior  lip, — This  is  generally  a  little  thicker  and  more 
everted  forwards,  instead  of  projecting  in  the  median  line.  Its 
free  border  offers  a  depression,  corresponding  to  the  superior 
labial  crest ;  this  border  is  slightly  convex  at  its  centre  portion, 
and  as  it  inclines  downwards  on  either  side,  cancers  may  be 
removed  by  a  semilunar  incision,  having  its  convexity  directed 
downwards.     The  fissure  which  results  is  not  so  much  marked 
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as  might  be  expected  after  cicatrisation ;  in  fact,  the  free  border 
of  this  lip  nec^  not  be  convex,  to  receive  the  upper  one;  its 
natural  eversion  is  not  indispensable  to  its  functions.  Although 
shorter,  it  ascends  sufficiently  after  the  operation  to  touch  the 
other,  as  the  cicatrix,  in  forming,  draws  up  the  skin  of  the 
throat,  anterior  to  the  chin,  and  thus  elongates  the  lip. 
Numerous  operations  confirm  these  assertions. 

The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lower  lip  presents  neither  crest 
nor  vertical  depressions ;  consequently,  congenital  hare-lip  should 
occur  in  the  median  line.  In  uniting  with  that  of  the  upper 
lip,  its  free  border  forms  the  commissures,  which,  being  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  excoriation,  ulcers,  and  wounds,  require 
particular  attention,  on  account  of  the  contraction  which  may 
ensue.  Their  wounds  must  necessarily  be  treated  by  suture, 
otlierwise  the  motion  of  the  lips  would  prevent  cicatrisation,  and 
cause  great  deformity. 

The  constituent  parts  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  upper  lip, 
differing  only  as  to  arrangement.  The  skin  is  not  covered  by 
so  many  hairs,  merely  supporting  a  tuft,  placed  on  the  sublabial 
fossa.  The  cellubhadipose  tissue,  disposed  as  in  the  other  lip, 
is,  perhaps,  more  abundant  The  rnusdes  are  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  its  receiving  the  extremity  of  its  levator,  de* 
pressor,  and  depressor  anffuii  oris,  instead  of  those  entering  into 
the  formation  of  the  preceding.  Its  coronary  artery  separates 
from  the  facial,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  commissure,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  arch,  formed  between  this  artery  and  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  not  giving  off  any  vertical  branch, 
transverse  wounds  in  die  median  line  do  not  produce  hemor- 
rhage. As  it  approaches  the  centre  of  the  free  border,  it  is 
more  easily  reached  from  above,  downwards.  Finally,  we  may 
recognize  the  exact  course  of  this  artery,  by  drawing  a  curved 
line,  passing  about  three  lines  from  the  free  border  of  the  lip, 
and  terminating  anteriorly  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  mas- 
seter.  The  lower  lip  also  receives  some  small  branches  from 
the  mental,  and  the  superior  coronary  gives  off  a  branch,  at  a  short 
distance  from  its  commencement. 

The  veins  and  lymphatics  present  the  same  characters  as  those 
of  the  chin  and  upper  lip. 

Nerves. — The  terminating  filaments  of  the  inferior  dental,  and 
some  firom  the  buccal,  are  distributed  to  the  deeper  parts.  The 
superficial  nerves  appertain  to  the  cervico-Jacial  of  die  seventh, 
and  to  the  ascending  branches  of  tlie  cervical  plexus.  Finally, 
they  are  less  numerous  than  in  the  upper  lip,  and,  consequently, 
the  sensibility  here  is  not  so  great. 

The  mucous  membrane  forms  a  fold,  which  is  attached  to  the 
symphysis,  but  is  shorter  than  that  of  the  upper  lip ;  whilst  the 
glands  separating  this  membrane  from  the  lips  are  more  nume- 
rous, larger,  and  their  excretory  ducts  more  distinct. 
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This  lip  lies  on  the  inferior  alveolar  arch,  and  the  externa 
surface  of  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 

Remarks* — The  attachments  of  the  lips,  posteriorly,  and  their 
greater  degree  of  softness  in  this  direction,  account  for  their 
eversion  in  tumefaction.  In  consequence  of  the  homogeneous 
nature  of  their  texture,  erysipelas  commonly  causes  considerable 
swelling,  suppuration  produces  no  separation  of  parts,  and 
wounds  heal  very  prompdy.  As  their  tissues  become  thinner 
towards  the  mouth,  abscesses  commonly  point  in  that  direction. 
The  thickness  and  slight  adherence  of  their  mucous  membrane 
explains  how  it  may  be  preserved,  and  folded  like  a  hem  on  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  after  the  removal  of  the  other  tissues,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  of  M.  Die£Penbach,  &c. 

As  the  lips  are  prilnitively  formed,  of  neither  two,  three,  nor 
four  pieces,  but  of  one  only,  we  may  conceive  that  hare-lip,  being 
the  result  of  disease,  and  not  of  arrest  of  developement  in  the 
enibryo,  may  occur  equally  in  the  median  line  as  elsewhere. 
Their  vitality,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  surrounding  parts,  allow 
of  loss  of  substance  being  remedied  by  all  the  autoplastic  mea- 
sures. Finally,  it  is  to  the  numerous  glands,  and  the  semi- 
lamellous  nature  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  that  those 
malignant  tumours  observed  on  the  free  border  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  lips,  especially  the  superior,  are  owing.  For  these, 
excision  is  the  only  remedy. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

BUCCAL   REGION,   OR  CAVITY. 

Circumscribed,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  by  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  two  alveolar  arches ;  posteriorly,  by  the  pharynx ; 
superiorly,  by  the  nasal  fossae';  and,  inferiorly,  by  the  space  be^ 
tween  the  borders  of  the  inferior  maxilla;  the  mouth  forms  a  cavity, 
filled  naturally  by  the  tongue,  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  When 
the  organ  of  speech  has  been  removed,  its  vertical  diameter,  in 
the  centre^  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  lines,  and  somewhat  less 
from  before  backwards. 

Roof  of  the  /wtoe.— The  upper  wall  of  the  mouth  is  concave, 
inclining  forwards,  and  towards  each  side,  to  unite  with  the 
dental  arch,  being  continuous,  posteriorly,  with  the  soft  palate. 

Its  mucous  membrcme^  dense,  light*coloured,  presenting  several 
hard  transverse  ridges,  especially  anteriorly,  softer  and  redder 
posteriorly,  is  covered  by  epidermis.  The  dense  structure  of 
this  membrane  explains  why  it  is  so  rarely  affected  by  disease ; 
but  it  sometimes  is  the  seat  of  very  hard  fibrous  tumours,  which 
occasionally  attain  considerable  size. 

The  vessels  arrive  here  through  the  posterior  palatine  fora- 
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mina.  Hieir  principal  branch  follows  the  circumference  of  the 
roofy  at  first  between  the  bones  and  fibrous  tissue,  afterwards 
between  the  latter  and  mucous  layers.  Should  either  of  the 
arteries  become  aneurismal,  it  would  \te  difficult  to  treat  it  others 
wise  than  by  the  actual  cautery,  as  the  inequality  of  the  bones, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  parts,  would  prevent  the  application 
either  of  compression  or  a  ligature.  The  veins  accompany  the 
arteries,  and  the  lymphatics  pass  beneath  the  jaw.  The  nert}es 
all  proceed  &om  the  spheno^palatine  ganglion^  but  by  two  routes. 
The  superior  palatine  descends  with  the  artery,  following  the 
same  track  on  the  palate.  The  naso-palatine  gangjuntj  situated 
in  the  anterior  palatine  hole,  gives  oiF  a  bundle  of  filaments, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  ^latine  membrane,  behind  the 
incisor  teeth. 

We  find,  in  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  palatine  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary,  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  palate 
bones.  By  the  union  of  these  four  portions  a  crucial  suture  is 
formed,  the  point  of  junction  beinff  in  the  median  line,  at  the 
union  of  the  two  anterior  with  ue  posterior  third.  At  this 
point,  a  probe^  introduced  into  the  mouth,  may  touch  five  bones 
at  once.  It  is  also  here  that  syphilis  so  often  causes  caries  or 
necrosis,  producing  communications  between  the  nose  and  the 
mouth,  which,  notwithstanding  they  may  be  eflbced  by  proper 
methods,  most  commonly  influence  the  tone  of  the  voice. 

When  the  median  suture  is  not  completed,  posteriorly,  there 
results  an  anormal  division  of  the  velum  palati.  If  this  separa- 
tion be  prolonged,  anteriorly,  two  circumstances  may  ensue.  In 
one,  which  ordinarily  coincides  with  double  hare-lip^  the  division 
is  bifiircated,  and  its  branches  enclose  the  intermaxillary  bone. 
In  the  other  there  is  no  bifurcation,  but  the  fissure  extends 
obliquely  outwards,  and  is  accompanied  by  simple  hare-lip. 
Finally,  this  fissure  may  proceed  from  one  end  of  the  roof  to 
the  other,  without  quitting  the  median  line.  All  these  cases, 
commonly  the  result  of  congenital  malformation,  or  disease  of 
the  foetus,  are  mostly  accompanied  by  deficient  developement 
of  bone. 

Another  singular  anomaly  may  also  exist  In  a  subject 
brought  into  the  dissecting  room,  there  was  no  bony  roof,  the 
palatme  membrane  being  double  its  natural  thickness,  and  of 
the  consistency  of  fibro-cartilage ;  that  of  the  floor  of  the  nares 
was  in  the  same  condition,  but  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
space  of  about  a  line  and  a  half,  fiUed  by  a  kind  of  mucus, 
forming  a  closed  cavi^  between  the  nose  and  mouth. 

InfirioT  tDolL — Confounded  with  the  suprarhyoid  r^ion,  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  presents,  in  the  median  line,  the  organ  of 
speech,  which  nearly  fills  it 

Free  through  its  whole  extent,  the  iqyfer  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  prolonged^  through  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  as  far  as  the 
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epiglottis.    Convex  from  before  backwards,  and  from  side  to 
side,  it  is  grooved  in  the  median  line. 

Adherent  at  its  two  posterior  thirds,  the  inferior  surface  there 
receives  its  muscles,  neryes,  and  vessels.  Its  anterior  third 
is  free,  or  fixed  merely  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  termed 
Jrenuniy  which,  by  being  too  short,  prevents  in&nts  at  the 
breast  from  obtaining  sufficient  nourishment;  whence  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  division;  or,  on  the  contrary,  by  being  too  long, 
it  has  led  to  the  fear  of  the  tongue  being  turned  back  into  the 
throat,  producing  suffocation ;  but  if  these  fears  are  not  quite 
chimerical,  they  are  at  least  very  much  exaggerated. 

Circumference, — The  mouth  here  presents  the  internal  surface 
of  the  gums,  in  which  we  find  the  same  elements  as  in  the  rootl 
The  texture  being  less  compact  and  more  vascular,  accounts  for 
the  frequency  of  diseases  here.  Being  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  roof,  the  gums  dose,  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  the  inferior  openings  of  the  palatine  canals ;  so  that, 
properly  speaking,  these  foramina  only  exist  in  the  dried  bones. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  teeth  is,  as  it  were,  crossed  an- 
teriorly, when  the  mouth  is  closed,  by  a  horizontal  fissure,  more 
or  less  developed,  according  as  these  small  bodies  incline  to- 
wards the  lips. 

Pasteriorfyf  between  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fauces  and  the 
last  molar  tooth,  there  is  a  space  capable  of  admitting  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  little  finger,  corresponding,  in  some  inmviduals, 
to  the  anterior  border  of  the  coronoid  process,  forming  a  com- 
munication between  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  labial  fossa. 
When  swollen  and  inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
and  tongue  becomes  sometimes  implicated  in  this  aperture,  and 
is  thus  injured  during  mastication.  An  instrument  also  might 
penetrate  by  this  opening  into  the  mouth,  although  the  jaws 
were  firmly  closed  at  the  time. 

In  some  individuals  we  observe  other  small  spaces  between 
the  teeth,  producing  that  undulated  condition  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tongue  perceptible  when  it  is  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. Moreover,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  wall  of  the 
alveoli,  uniting  almost  immediately  internally  with  the  roof  of 
the  palate,  is  snorter  and  stronger  in  this  situation  than  exter- 
nally ;  thus,  in  extraction  of  teeth  by  the  key,  the  application  of 
the  instrument  to  the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  is  much  less  likely  to 
fracture  the  alveoli  than  when  used  in  the  opposite  direction, 
as  the  point  of  resistance  is  more  solid ;  and,  moreover,  the  roots 
of  the  teeth  being  naturally  curved  inwards,  they  are  thus  more 
easily  extracted. 

Remarks. — ^The  first  bicuspid  tooth,  corresponding  to  the 
infra-orbital  and  mental  foramina,  serves  as  a  guide  in  section 
of  the  nerves  emerging  through  these  openings.  The  pressure 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face,  cheeks,  and  of  the  lips  in  particular. 
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although  but  slightly  manifest,  is,  nevertheless,  the  principal  cause 
of  the  direction  assumed  by  the  teeth  during  their  developement 
Thus,  they  commonly  project  forwards  in  individuals  affected  by 
hare  lip,  or  loss  of  substance  at  the  circumference  of  the  mouth ; 
and  to  the  same  reason  must  be  attributed  the  success  attend- 
ing compression  of  the  i^des  or  circumference  in  cases  of  cleft 
palates.  The  size  of  the  tongue,  also,  tends  to  preserve  the 
teeth  in  their  proper  direction,  as  they  would  incline  inwards 
towards  the  palate,  upon  the  loss  of  this  organ,  were  it  not  that 
a  superior  power  flattens  the  jaws,  and  contracts  the  buccal 
cavity. 

The  square  form  and  tubercles  of  the  large  molar  teeth 
enables  those  in  the  lower  jaw  to  dovetail  with  those  in  the 
upper :  thus  guarding  against  displacement,  in  fracture  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.  Arrested  in  its  developement  by  the  border 
of  the  coronoid  process,  the  dens  sapientiae,  deviating  back- 
wards, presses  against  its  nerve,  producing  the  inconvenience 
which  sometimes  precedes  its  eruption ;  hence,  the  relief  pro- 
cared  from  the  abi^traction  of  the  next  tooth,  by  giving  it  room 
to  develope. 

From  the  insensible  elevation  of  the  alveolar  border,  towards 
the  coronoid  process,  the  gum  surrounding,  not  only  the  next, 
but  the  crown  of  the  last  tooth,  cannot  swell,  without  being  pro- 
longed forwards,  extending  between  the  two  jaws,  giving  rise  to 
ulceration,  and  the  intense  pain  attendant  on  its  inflammations. 
The  dental  edge  of  the  gums,  although  sufficiently  firm  to  in- 
crease the  solidity  of  the  teeth,  being  merely  a  layer  surround- 
ing their  neck,  scarcely  ever  inflames,  without  separating  from 
them.  Thus,  caustics,  or  other  local  applications,  should  be. 
carefully  applied,  on  the  internal  surface,  and  not  to  the  edge, 
or  free  surface. 

The  solidity  of  the  gums  causing,  with  regard  to  all  the 
teeth,  the  same  opposition  experienced  by  the  wisdom  tooth 
from  the  coronoid  process,  accounts  for  the  extreme  pain  at- 
tending first  dentition,  and  the  relief  experienced  from  lancing 
the  gums.  It  also  shows  why  caries  of  the  teeth  is  so  frequently 
accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  whole  face,  and  abscesses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  alveolo  facial  fossa,  where  the  tissues  are 
most  lax. 

As  the  teeth  receive  their  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair,  which 
also  supply  the  eye,  tlieir  diseases  sometimes  produce  amaurosis. 
Opened  into  the  mouth  by  caries,  different  foreign  bodies  may 
lodge  in  them,  and  thus  become  the  origin  of  s}miptoms,  the 
cause  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  understand.  In 
one  case,  which  had  been  under  treatment  for  about  two  years, 
the  patient,  who  was  amaurotic,  had  a  carious  tooth  extracted, 
in  which  was  found  the  root  of  some  herb;  after  this  he 
promptly  recovered.     Their  nerves  being  also  distributed  to 
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the  whole  of  the  head,  a  diseased  tootli  is  often  the  unsuspected 
cause  of  headaches,  neuralgia  of  the  face,  erysipelas,  &c. 

Of  the  tongw. — Attachea  to  the  os  hyoides,  which  participates 
in  most  of  its  motions,  the  tongue,  uniting  the  functions  of 
speech,  deglutition,  and  respiration,  is  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. 

PapilhB. — Its  dorsal  surface,  enveloped  in  a  thick  membrane, 
is  covered  by  numerous  papiUse ;  these  posteriorly  large,  ilat^ 
tened,  present  a  depression  in  their  centre,  and  are  the  organs 
of  secretion,  uniting  round  the  excavation  termed  feramoL 
ececum.  In  the  middle,  as  also  at  its  apex  and  sides,  where  the 
membrane  is  much  finer,  tliey  are,  on  the  contrary,  corneal  or 
Jwngifornii  small,  erectile,  forming  the  organs  of  sensation ;  they 
require  the  closest  examination  in  acute  diseases,  and  are  not 
unimportant  in  chronic  affections.  Although  their  colour  and 
prominence  vary  ad  infinitum,  in  the  various  derangements  of 
health,  we  can  say,  that  in  general,  when  they  are  pale,  and 
slightly  developed,  when  the  tongue  is  clean,  or  more  or  less 
charged,  the  organs  of  digestion,  and  in  particular  the  stomach, 
would  bear,  without  danger,  evacuant  or  stimulating  medi- 
cines ;  whilst,  if  they  are  red,  raised  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, if  they  appear  stretched,  we  should  be  cautious  in 
administering  such  remedies*  On  account  of  the  dense  texture^ 
and  elasticity  of  this  membrane,  it  is  frequently  cracked,  and 
tumours  are  generally  hard,  and  of  small  volume. 

The  membrane  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  is  thin, 
forming  three  folds ;  two  on  the  sides,  enveloping  ue  anterior 
pillars  of  the  fauces ;  the  other,  on  the  median  line,  uniting  the 
tongue  to  the  epiglottis.  On  its  inferior  surface,  it  is  elastic, 
thin,  slightly  adherent,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  derived  from 
the  vessels  which  it  immediately  covers.  Reflected  on  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  this  membrane  forms  a  kind  of  fringed  crest,  con- 
taining some  adipose  vesicles.  Where  this  crest  unites  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  we  find  the  orifice  of  the  whartonian  duct 
close  to  the  frenum ;  the  ducts  of  the  sub-lingual  gland  open 
rather  more  posteriorly. 

The  proper  structure  of  the  tongue  is  composed  of  delicately 
interwoven  fibres,  the  major  part  of  which  are  directed  from 
before  backwards ;  thus,  incisions  should  be  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  cancerous  4;umours  of  its  apex  removed,  in  a  triangular 
flap,  having  its  base  forwards.  These  fibres  are  furnished  by  the 
linffualisj  ffenio^glossusy  hyo^hssusy  and  styloglossus  muscles ;  and, 
having  their  fixed  point  backwards  and  downwards,  they,  in  a 
great  degree,  prevent  the  tongue  from  being  drawn  forwards 
during  operations.  It  has,  therefore,  been  my  custom,  under 
these  circumstances,  to  pass  a  ligature  through  the  organ,  and 
thus  remove  the  impediment. 

The  tonffue  encloses  numerous  arteries,  derived  from  the  ex- 
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temal  carotid.  Of  these,  the  only  branches  deserving  attention 
are^  the  dorsalj  the  infirior  palatine^  distributed  to  the  surround- 
ing parts  or  to  the  tonsils,  and  the  lunme.  Placed  on  the  inferior 
surfiace,  at  its  commencement  between  the  hyo-glossus,  genio- 
glossus,  and  lingualis  muscles,  which  render  it  deeply  seated 
posteriorly,  this  latter  becomes  very  superficial  as  it  approaches 
the  apex,  where  it  is  covered  merely  by  mucous  membrane. 
Thus,  in  division  of  the  frenum,  the  points  of  the  scissors  should 
be  directed  downwards  from  the  tongue.  Its  tortuous  course, 
the  softness  and  mobility  of  its  investing  tissues  causing  it  to 
retract  considerably  after  its  division,  render  it  difficult  to  be 
secured;  and,  moreover,  as  the  natural  moisture  opposes  the 
astringent  action  of  the  air  on  the  divided  parts,  the  actual 
cautery,  compression  with  forceps,  or  torsion,  are  the  only  re- 
medies which  can  be  adopted. 

More  numerous,  and  larger  than  the  arteries,  the  veins  com- 
municate directly  with  those  of  the  amyedalae  and  pharynx. 
Forming  a  plexi^  remarked  principaUy  on  the  inferiorSurLe, 
diey,  by  uniting  at  its  free  portion,  produce  the  ranine  vein, 
which,  situated  external  to  and  more  superficially  than  the 
artery,  is  of  sufficient  size  to  be  beneficially  opened  in  diseases 
of  the  mouth  or  tongue.  To  effect  this,  the  point  of  the  lancet 
should  be  directed  obliquely,  backwards,  upwards,  and  out- 
wards. This  disposition  also  indicates  the  superiority,  in  swel- 
ling of  the  tongue,  of  incisions  made  on  the  sides  of  its  inferior 
over  those  on  its  dorsal  surfaca  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  following  these  incisions  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  instantaneous  relief  which  they 
produce. 

The  different  points  of  the  buccal  surface  of  the  tongue  are 
not  equally  endowed  with  taste.  MM.  Guyot  and  Admjnroult 
have  demonstrated  that  this  is  confined  to  the  apex  and  sides ; 
consequently,  diseases,  and  operations,  when  situated  at  the  base 
(NT  centre  of  its  upper  or  lower  sur&ces,*  do  not  interfere  with 
this  function. 

Interwoven,  as  it  were,  like  a  sponge  among  the  other  ele- 
ments, the  ceUidar  tissue  accounts  for  the  rapid  enlargement  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  success  of  compression,  when  employed  in 
reducing  this  organ,  after  it  has  remained  for  a  long  period  out 
of  its  natural  cavity.  As  the  muscles  adhere  equally  at  all 
points,  wounds  have  but  little  tendency  to  separate,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  swelling  of  the  organ  promotes  adhesion,  by  ap- 
proximating the  edges. 

The  lymphatics  pass  into  the  sub-maxillary  and  cervical 
glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  three  branches:  the  glossa^ 
fhargngeal  belongs  principally  to  the  base,  and  its  filaments 
may  be  traced  into  the  lenticular  papillse ;  the  lingual  branch 
of  the  fifth,  ramifying  freely  in  the  muscular  fibres,  terminates 
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in  the  coniform  and  fungiform  papillae ;  whilst  the  kypo^losaal  is 
lost  in  the  muscles.  This  latter  has  long  been  considered  the 
nerve  of  motion,  whilst  the  other  two  supply  taste  and  sensation. 
This  difference  of  function  is  the  reason  of  the  varying  effects 
of  paralysis.  In  some  persons,  the  organ  of  taste  is  destroyed, 
though  the  motion  of  the  tongue  remains,  whilst  in  others,  the 
contrary  takes  place.  The  tongue  is  also  supplied  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  great  sympathetic. 

In  man,  this  organ  has  no  skeleton^  but  encloses,  in  the  median 
line,  a  fibrous  septum,  placed  edgewise,  which  is  prolonged, 
backwards,  towards  the  epiglottis,  giving  attachment  to  the 
muscular  fibres.  Forming  its  solid  portion,  it  divides  the 
tongue  into  halves,  either  of  which  may  swell,  or  become  para- 
lysed, independent  of  the  other. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  tongue  and  the 
lower  jaw,  are  situated  the  sub^lingual  gland,  anteriorly,  and  a 
process  of  the  sub-maxillaiy,  posteriorly.  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  the  lymphatic  glands,  becoming  swollen,  may  be  mistaken 
for  disease  of  the  salivary  glands.  When  the  former  become 
affected  with  cancer,  or  any  other  disease  requiring  extirpation, 
we  should  commence  detaching  them  from  the  bone,  by  raising 
them  with  a  tenaculum ;  after  which,  they  may  be  removed  with 
facility,  and  comparatively  little  risk,  if  the  knife  is  directed  from 
the  ranine  and  sub-lingual  arteries. 

When  tlie  canal  of  the  latter  becomes  so  much  dilated  as 
to  produce  ranula,  it  pushes  the  tongue  upwards,  and  may  con- 
tract the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
sjrmptoms  of  suffocation.  As  these  tumours,  in  enlarging,  sepa- 
rate from  the  vessels  and  nerves,  a  large  portion  of  their  wall 
may  be  removed  without  danger. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces, — The  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  formed,  below,  by  the  root  of  the  tongue;  above,  by  the 
velum  palati ;  laterally,  by  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

Prolonged  from  the*soit  tissues  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and 
floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  the  velum  palati  also  encloses  a  certain 
number  of  muscles.  Its  mucous  layer,  thick,  inelastic,  easily  torn, 
and  of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  of  the  mouth,  is  invested  with 
a  dense  filamentous  tissue,  possessing  very  large  follicles.  ^Fhis 
latter  is  united  to  the  muscles  by  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  in  its 
substance  that  purulent  and  cedematous  infiltrations  occur.  Its 
vessels  and  nerves  are  of  no  importance  in  a  surgical  point. 
The  abundance  of  its  venous  capillaries  accounts  for  the 
prompt  and  advantageous  results  obtained  from  the  application 
of  nitre  of  silver,  or  alum,  in  certaui  inflammations. 

The  mvsdes  of  the  palate  are,  the  levator  palatiy  which  raises 
the  velum  towards  the  nasal  fossa;  the circumfkxus palati^  which 
stretches  it  horizontally;  the  palato  glossus^  and  pidaJto  phonal 
geus^  which  draw  it  downwards  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue; 
finally,  the  azygos  twulo',  which  belongs  especially  to  the  uvula, 
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Ab  these  muscles  are  situated  on  each  side,  the  separation  which 
occurs,  when  this  organ  is  divided,  is  easily  understood;  but  not 
so  the  spontaneous  closing  of  wounds  in  some  of  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  pharynx;  for  instance,  when,  in  a  young  boy 
I  made  a  vertical  incision  through  the  whole  of  this  portion,  in 
order  to  remove  a  large  polypus,  the  lips  of  the  wound,  instead 
of  separating,  united,  commencing  at  the  uvula.  The  recognized 
laws  of  muscular  contraction  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  this 
phenomenon.  Whether  the  velum,  like  the  roof  of  the  palate, 
be,  or  be  not,  formed  by  the  approximation  of  the  two  lateral 
parts,  this  union,  if  incomplete,  leaves  a  congenital  division, 
which  may  exist  alone,  or  be  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
division  of  the  palatine  suture ;  in  some  instances  so  prolonged, 
anteriorly,  as  to  be  complicated  with  simple  or  double  hare-lip. 

UvuUu — The  free  border  of  the  velum  palati  is  prolonged,  in 
the  centre,  by  a  conical  eminence,  the  length  of  which  varies 
considerably ;  this  small  body,  attached  to  the  posterior  nasal 
spine,  is  termed  the  uvula ;  its  form  depending  on  that  of  the 
azygos  uvulse  muscle,  which  causes  its  retraction  and  elevation. 
It  is  composed,  in  a  great  degree,  of  mucous  membrane.  In-* 
deed,  this,  with  the  addition  of  follicles,  forms  the  whole  of  the 
inferior  half  of  its  free  portion.  Its  crypts  are  so  large  and 
numerous,  that  they  form  a  thick  layer,  giving  the  uvula  a  very 
distinct  glandular  appearance.  When  these  swell,  when  the 
cellular  tissue  inflames,  and  infiltration  occurs  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  what  is  termed  relaxation  of  the  uvula  results. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  elongation,  it  may,  without 
being  very  great,  produce  much  inconvenience  and  cough,  by 
irritating  the  fauces,  so  much  so,  that  several  practitioners  have 
mistaken  this  for  phthisis,  and  have  published  cures  of  this 
latter  disease,  effected  by  excision  of  the  uvula.  It  may  be 
removed,  to  a  great  extent,  without  causing  inconvenience,  as 
its  destruction  by  ulceration  daily  proves. 

Pillars, — On  either  side  of  the  uvula  is  an  arch,  which,  bifur- 
cating, forms  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  thus  constituting  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  isthmus.  The  anterior  pillar^  or  branch, 
encloses  the  palato  glossus  muscle,  terminating  at  the  side  of  the 
tongue.  The  posterior,  containing  the  palato  pharyngeus  muscle, 
extends  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  appears  to  become 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides. 

The  amygdaJUBj  or  tonsils. — Placed  between  the  pillars,  com- 
posed of  numerous  crypts,  between  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, adhering  firmly,  is  reflected,  the  tonsils  may  be  inflamed, 
either  on  their  surface,  or  in  the  interstices  between  the  crypts. 

In  the  former  case,  the  inflammation  ordinarily  produces  false 
membranes,  which  have  frequendy  been  mistaken  for  ulceration, 
and  even  gangrene.  When  the  inflammatory  phenomena  occur 
in  the  interfollicular  and  submucous  cellular  tissue,  they  tend 
to  tlie  formation  of  abscess,  and  constitute  a  species  of  phlegmon, 
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which  should  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter.  A  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  a£^tion  often  causes  induration  of  the  organ, 
and,  in  either  case,  the  knife  may  sometimes  be  very  serviceable. 

The  relations  of  the  tonsil,  especially  in  its  external  portion, 
should  be  studied  with  precision.  In  the  latter  situation,  it  is 
dose  to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  constrictor  of  the  pharjmx,  cellular  tissue^  nervous 
filaments,  and  a  plexus  of  veins.  As  the  artery,  in  general,  lies 
fh>m  eight  to  ten  lines  posterior,  and  external  to  the  glands,  a 
bistouri,  plunged  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  would  be 
likelv  to  injure  it,  especially  as,  in  swelling,  the  tonsil  becomes 
much  closer  to  it.  To  avoid  so  serious  an  accident,  we  should 
direct  the  point  of  the  instrument  towards  the  pharynx,  rather 
than  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Although  Burns  has  reported  one 
example,  Portal  a  second,  Beclard  a  third,  and  Barclay  a  fourth, 
this  accident  is,  nevertheless,  very  unfrequent  In  extirpation 
of  the  indurated  gland,  there  is  still  less  risk,  as,  the  organ  being 
fixed  and  drawn  mwards  by  a  tenaculum,  it  is  scarcely  possible, 
by  cutting  with  scissors  or  bistouri,  to  injure  the  artery.  The 
tonsiUitdme^  a  kind  of  ring,  one  blade  of  which  slides  upon  the 
other,  may  be  used  with  still  less  danger,  as  it  can  only  divide 
the  projecting  portion  of  the  diseased  body.  The  hemorrhage 
which  succeeds  this  operation,  considerable  in  some  cases,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  superior  and  Inferior  palatine  arches,  from  nu- 
merous large  veins,  and  from  a  plexus,  situated  externally  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Notwithstanding  the  tonsils 
cannot  be  extirpated  without  danger,  we  should  not  entirely 
reject  this  operation,  as  I  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  its 
performance^  in  1835,  on  a  patient  who  had  a  cancerous  mass  in 
his  pharynx,  larger  than  a  duck's  egg.  It  is  in  the  depressions 
lodging  in  the  tonsils,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils  them- 
selves, that  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  fauces  are  most  frequently 
developed,  and  that  the  formations  of  croup  commence,  in  the 
majority  of  cases ;  they  should,  consequently,  be  examined  with 
thegreatest  attention,  when  such  diseases  are  suspected. 

Tneir  mucous  membrane,  being  folded  several  times  upon 
itself  the  tonsils  are  subject  to  all  diseases  common  to  this  class 
of  membranes,  and  the  more  so,  as  their  numerous  irregularities 
retain  the  different  causes  of  irritation,  whether  general  or  spe- 
cific Tlius  it  is  that  the  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  &c.,  applied 
locally,  produce  such  beneficial  results.  The  structure,  forming 
the  centre  of  their  folds,  being  elastic  and  vascular,  explains  the 
nature  of  their  abscesses,  and  the  manner  in  which  diey  open. 
The  tissue,  in  the  middle  of  which  they  are  prolonged,  by  their 
external  portion,  much  more  elastic,  and  continuous  with  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  accounts  for  the  extension  of  intense 
and  deep-seated  inflammation  into  the  supra-hyoid  region,  or 
even  above  the  clavicle,  there  pi'oducing  large  abscesses.    Being 
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unable  to  extend  outwards,  in  consequence  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
various  aponeuroses,  they  approach  each  other,  in  swelling,  so 
as  to  contract  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  nares,  the  eustachian 
tube,  and  the  entrance  of  the  larynx;  producing  deafness,  and 
difficulty  of  respiration,  and  deglutition.  In  consequence  of  their 
mobility,  they  are  easily  disengaged  from  the  excavation  in 
which  they  are  naturally  placed,  and  the  two  pillars  of  the  fauces 
serving  as  support  to  the  instrument,  it  is  better,  in  removing 
than,  to  use  a  simple  tenaculum,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistouri, 
applied  in  a  sawing  manner,  from  below,  upwards,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  scissors. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

THE   PHARYNGEAL   REGION. 

Larger  in  its  centre  than  at  its  extremities,  the  pharynx  ap^ 
pears  formed  of  two  cones,  united  by  their  bases,  the  superior 
of  which  is  curved  forwards,  to  be  continuous  with  the  nasal 
fossae,  whilst  the  inferior  descends  nearly  perpendicularly.  The 
anterior  portion  is  the  most  complicated. 

The  posterior  opening  of  the  nares^  the  superior  and  inferior 
wall  of  which  incline  downwards,  forming  a  curve,  and  not  a 
right  angle,  is  the  cause  of  the  facility  with  which  substances, 
coming  from  the  stomach,  enter  the  nose,  when  the  velum  palati 
is  lowered  or  destroyed,  and  reciproccdly  of  sounds,  and  other 
foreign  bodies,  descending  easily  into  the  pharynx,  after  tra- 
versing the  nasal  foss&.  And  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
velum  palati  and  uvula  are  prolonged  for  an  inch  and  half  be- 
hind the  roof  of  the  palate,  any  thing  passing  from  the  nasal 
fossae  into  the  fauces,  falls  posterior  to  the  larynx,  and  is  sepa- 
rated, by  these  means,  from  the  respiratory  organs ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, sounds  and  other  tubes  are  with  difficulty  introduced  into 
the  glottis,  through  the  nose,  whilst  the  stomach  is  more  surely 
readbed  by  that  route,  than  by  the  mouth. 

The  buccal  opening  extends  very  obliquely,  downwards,  into 
the  pharynx,  which  it  appears  to  prolong,  upwards  and  for- 
wards. In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  food,  collected 
into  a  mass  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  descen(^,  by  its  own 
weight,  into  the  pharynx,  unless  prevented  by  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces ;  and,  in  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  are 
ejected  through  it,  rather  than  by  the  nose. 

Tlie  posterior  surface  of  the  larynx,  and  its  epiglottideal  open- 
ing, being  next  in  order,  present,  in  the  median  line,  the  pro- 
minence corresponding  to  the  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
a  prominence  more  marked^  but  narrower  superiorly  than  in- 
feriorly.  On  the  sides  are  distinguishable  two  grooves,  very 
(feep,  especiaUy  towards  the  mouth,  where  they  are  lost,  having 
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passed  external  to  the  epiglottis.  These  fossae^  with  the  emi- 
nenoe,  naturally  divide  the  fluids,  entering  the  pharynx,  into 
two  columns,  thus  preventing  their  flowing  into  the  larynx, 
even  when  the  epiglottis  does  not  exist  The  whole  is  circum- 
scribed, laterally,  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
invested  by  its  villous  membrane. 

The  laryngeal  opening  is  a  fissure  extending  ten  lines  from 
before^  backwards,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  lines  trans- 
versely, larger  at  its  posterior  than  anterior  extremity,  which  is 
more  raised,  looking  upwards,  and  slightly  backwards,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  epiglottis,  forming  a  kind  of  valve,  attached  to 
the  larynx  by  a  pedicle,  in  the  retiring  angle  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  laterally  by  the  aryteno  epiglottidean.  The 
position  of  this  cartilage  is  such,  that  it  in  reality  only  closes  the 
wind-pipe  during  deglutition,  or  when  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
a  large  quantity  of  air  in  the  lungs,  as  in  carrying  heavy  loads, 
&c.  But  it  must  also  be  added,  with  M.  Bourdon,  that,  in  this 
case,  the  obliteration  of  the  larynx  is  caused  more  by  the 
approximation  of  the  cordae  vocalis,  than  by  the  abasement  of 
the  epiglottis.  At  other  times,  the  epiglottis  is  raised  almost 
perpendicularly,  its  anterior  surface  looking  towards  the  superior 
k  dental  arch,  whilst  the  posterior  is  turned  towards  the  back  of 
the  pharynx.  Thus,  when  we  would  introduce  a  tube  into  the 
glottis  of  new-born  infants,  when  it  is  vertical  and  very  small, 
or  of  patients  sufiering  from  asphyxia,  we  should  depress  the 
tongue,  and  pass  the  tube  by  the  side  of  the  fauces ;  as  thus  we 
enter  into  the  laryngeal  fossae,  and  the  end  of  the  tube  being 
curved  inwards,  it  enters  the  glottis,  when  directed  towards  the 
tongue.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  this  operation  is  more 
easily  performed  through  the  mouth  than  through  the  nose,  as 
by  the  latter  the  instrument  strikes  against  the  back  of  the 
pharynx,  and  is  with  difficulty  conducted  into  the  windpipe, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  finger  introduced  deeply  into  the 
throat 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  presents  but  few  points  of 
importance;  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  thick,  especially 
upwards,  and  encloses  several  very  large  follicles,  predisposing 
it  to  ulceration  and  inflammation,  which  often  occur  here,  and 
covering  it  with  inequalities,  occasionally  mistaken  for  morbid 
alterations,  when  they  do  not  exist  Separated  from  the  atlas, 
and  dentator,  by  the  recti  muscles  of  the  head,  and  by  a  certain 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  in  which  abscesses  fi:^uently 
occur,  it  is  naturally  exposed  to  various  alterations,  and  even 
perforations,  by  collections  and  various  tumours  resulting  from 
afiections  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  cervical  region.  It  is 
separated  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  in  the  median  line, 
by  the  vertebral  ligament,  and  by  the  rectus  anticus  major,  or 
longus  colli  muscles,  from  the  transverse  processes.  There  are, 
consequendy,  no  organs  of  importance  likely  to  be  wounded  in 
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operations  at  this  spot  Jugglers  are  hence  enabled  to  intro- 
duce swords,  &c.  with  impunity  into  the  fauces,  the  extremity 
of  the  metal  being  applied  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  instrument  is  maintained  in  its  equilibrium  by 
the  jaws. 

The  union  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  with  the 
above-mentioned  organs,  takes  place  by  means  of  loose  and  very 
elastic  cellular  tissue,  in  which  one  of  the  branches  of  the  inferior 
pharyngeal  arteries  ramifies;  also  several  large  veins,  which 
separate  and  reunite  several  times,  forming  a  plexus,  the  trunks 
of  which  empty  into  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  meet  with  filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  pneumo- 
gastric,  and  great  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  eustachian  tube  is  situated  at  the  superior  portion  of  the 
sides  of  the  pharynx.  It  consists  of  a  species  of  funnel,  enclosing 
a  fibro  cartilage,  forming  the  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  a 
canal,  completed  by  mucous  membrane,  which  not  only  invests 
its  free  portion,  but  is  prolonged,  through  its  interior,  into  the 
ear  itself.  This  canal  is  placed  at  some  lines  posterior  to  the 
middle  meatus  of  the  nose,  with  its  opening  looking  upwards 
and  backwards.  There  is  a  depression  between  the  root  of  the 
pterygoid  and  the  basilar  process,  by  which  a  sound  may  be 
introduced  through  the  middle  meatus,  if,  arriving  at  the  pha- 
rynx, the  points  of  the  instruments  be  very  slightly  raised. 

By  the  inferior  meatus,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  observed 
is,  to  raise  the  point  of  the  instrument  slightly  outwards,  when 
it  will  of  itself  slide  into  the  required  point. 

The  levator  palati  muscle  descending  to  the  velum,  represents 
an  oblique  column  from  above,  downwards  and  forwards,  which, 
with  the  pterygoid  process,  and  the  circumflexus  palati,  circum- 
scribes a  triangular  space,  having  its  base  directed  downwards, 
containing  the  eustachian  tube,  and  into  which  a  sound  is  intro- 
duced, without  difficulty,  along  the  floor  of  the  nares ;  if  the 
instrument  be  then  carried  upwards,  it  enters  directly  into  the 
tube,  provided  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  fleshy  pUlar ;  and, 
moreover,  the  operation  is  rendered  exceedingly  simple,  by  the 
mucous  membrane  enveloping  the  inferior  cornua,  passing 
directly  to  the  superior  portion  of  this  tube.  Finally,  as  this 
canal  is  directed  outwards,  backwards,  and  slightly  upwards, 
when  we  would  penetrate  it  we  should  have  the  instruments 
slightly  curved,  and,  as  there  is  some  risk  in  using  solid  metallic 
sound^  from  tlieir  liability  to  bruise  the  parts,  a  soft  gum 
elastic  catheter  should  always  be  used. 

The  posterior  pillar  of  the  velum  forms  a  second  column, 
descending  backwards  and  outwards  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 
Inferiorly,  this  wall  becomes  gradually  contracted,  and  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  notice;  but  opposite  the  parotid  region  it 
corresponds  to  the  primitive  carotid  below ;  a  little  higher,  to 
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the  internal  and  external  carotids;  and,  in  its  whole  extent,  to 
the  jugular  vein,  which,  lying  on  the  external  soHace  of  the 
arteries,  is  placed  quite  posteriorly,  and  slightly  outwards,  as  it 
emerges  from  the  cranium,  through  the  posterior  lacerated 
foramen;  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  is  in  a  great 
measure  distributed  in  it;  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  its 
numerous  filaments  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves  lying  b^nd  and 
between  the  vessels;  also,  to  the  spinal  accessory  nerve^  but 
only  at  its  superior  portion ;  finally,  to  the  lingual  nerve ;  and, 
more  remotely,  to  the  styloid  process,  its  muscles,  and  die 
parotid  gland.  These  relations  sufficiendy  indicate  the  danger 
attending  wounds  of  this  region. 

The  superior  extremity  of  the  pharynx  is  formed  by  its 
posterior  wall  inclining  forwards  towaids  the  nares.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  softer,  thicker,  and  redder  here  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  organ.  The  superior  constrictor  muscle,  attached 
to  the  basilar  process,  close  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  being  seper 
rated  fi*om  the  foramen  magnum  for  more  than  an  inch  by  the 
anterior  recti  musdes,  pushes  the  velum  palati  when  it  ascends 
towards  the  roof  of  the  pharynx,  thus  closing  the  nasal  fossae  in 
deglutition,  vomiting,  &c.  The  shektan  above  the  soft  parts  be- 
longs to  the  base  of  the  cranium,  and  is  composed  of  the  basilar 
process,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  occipito-petrosal  suture.  The 
principal  bone  being  very  thick,  the  brain  is  here  well  protected. 
The  vascularity  of  these  bones  explains  the  predilection  of 
sanguineous  polypi,  sarcoma,  and  fibrous  tumours  for  the  roof 
of  the  pharynx.  Cancerous  vegetations  of  the  dura  mater,  and 
syphilitic  productions,  are  not  so  easily  accounted  for. 

Between  the  occipital  bone  and  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas 
there  is  a  considerable  space,  filled  merely  by  ligaments;  thus, 
an  instrument  plunged  upwards  and  backwards,  through  the 
mouth,  may,  without  difficulty,  penetrate  the  spinal  canal  or 
cranium,  and  divide  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  infirior  extremxty  of  the  pharynx  contracts  considerably  at 
its  union  with  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
In  consequence  of  this  constriction,  foreign  substances,  of  any 
magnitude,  frequendy  lodge  in  it.  It  must  also  be  remarked, 
that  the  tissues  composing  the  pharynx  become  here  altered  in 
character.  The  internal  membrane,  red  and  filled  with  follicles 
in  the  cavity  which  we  have  examined,  becomes  here  suddenly 
pale,  and  nearly  smooth;  the  transverse  muscular  fibres  sud- 
denly assume  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  pharyngeal  canal 
then  becomes  distinct  from  the  larynx. 
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SECTION  EIGHTH, 

THE  JAW« 

The  jaw,  limited  by  the  parotid^  orbital,  nasal,  labial,  and 
mental  r^^ons,  comprehends  the  masseteric  and  zygomatic 
eminences^  and  the  genal  and  canine  fossfie. 

Zjfffomatic  region. 

This  region  comprehends  all  the  parts  composing  the  cheek, 
which  eminence  is  more  or  less  acut^  or  rounded,  according  to 
the  race,  age,  and  sex  of  individuals.  Internally,  and  inferiorly, 
we  observe,  in  most  subjects,  an  oblique  depression,  extending 
from  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  genal  region,  sepa- 
rating the  canine  fossa  from  the  malar  eminence.  This  is  the 
noMthjugal  depression,  which  M.  Jadelot  named  oculfhzygamatic 
tract,  considering  it  as  indicative  of  the  diseases  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  in  infants.  Another  depression,  oblique,  in  the 
same  direction,  extends  from  the  ala  nasi  to  the  angle  of  the 
lips.  This  is  the  naso^labial  depression,  separating  the  labial 
region  from  that  which  we  are  now  examining,  and  being  much 
more  regular  than  the  preceding.  M.  Jadelot  ascribes  this 
tract,  which  he  terms  nasal,  to  affections  of  the  abdominal 
organs. 

rhe  skin  of  the  cheek  is  smooth,  delicate,  and  more  coloured 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  face.  It  is  here  that  the  hectic  blush 
in  pulmonic  inflammation,  and  the  yellow  or  livid  tint  in  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  in  internal  suppuration,  appear.  Inferiorly,  and 
externally,  in  the  male,  it  is  covered  by  hair. 

The  ceUubhodipose  tissue  forms  a  layer,  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, according  as  it  corresponds  to  the  muscles  or  their  inter- 
stices. On  the  malar  eminence,  where  it  is  dense  and  filament- 
ous, the  skin  adheres  so  intimately  that  in  operations  it  should 
be  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  Yielding  but  little  to  adhesive 
remedies,  wounds  but  seldom  unite  by  first  intention.  Internally 
and  inferiorly,  the  cellular  layer  is  thin.  Its  fatty  vesicles  are  small, 
and  few  in  number;  and  uniting,  intimately,  to  the  skin  and 
elevator  muscles  of  the  upper  Tip,  it  renders  inflammations 
exceedingly  painfiil,  and  gives  them  the  character  rather  of 
erysipelas  than  of  phlegmon.  In  the  canine  fossas,  its  lamellae 
are  looser,  and  its  fatty  vesicles  more  abundant;  passing  between 
the  muscles,  they  fill  the  osseous  cavity,  communicate  with  those 
of  the  genal  region,  and  thus  envelope  the  whole  of  the  nerves 
and  vessels.  It  is,  therefore,  more  easy] to  cure  wounds,  by  first 
intention  here,  than  over  the  malar  eminence,  and  for  the  same 
reason  inflammation  is  more  frequent,  and  most  commonly  ter- 
minates in  abscess. 

Proceeding  from  the  nose  towards  the  malar  eminence,  we 
find  the  levator  labii  superioris,  and  the  two  zygomatic  muscles, 
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converging  as  they  descend,  and  adhering  to  the  skin,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  cellular  tissue.  Behind  the  former, 
and,  consequently,  more  deeply  seated,  is  the  compressor  nasty 
hidden  by  the  common  elevator,  and  the  levator  angidi  oris 
muscle,  which,  partly  covering  the  proper  elevator^  and,  some- 
times, a  small  portion  of  the  zygamaiicy  is  united  to  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  lip  by  very  dense  and  thin  tissue.  Between 
the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum^  the  proper  elevator 
and  zygomatic  muscles,  there  commonly  exists  a  space,  filled 
by  cellulo^ipose  tissue,  vessels,  and  nerves.  This  space  corre- 
sponds to  the  canine  fossa. 

Arteries. — The  irtfra-orbital  lies  in  the  canine  fossa,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  lines  from  the  inferior  orbital  arch,  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  nasal 
bone  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  malar  eminence,  behind  the 
pr<^r  elevator,  corresponding  to  its  external  border,  anterior, 
and  above  the  levator  anguli  oris  muscle.  The  nerves  and  cel- 
lular tissue  separate  it  from  the  bone,  and  the  facial  vein  with 
fat,  from  the  orbicular  muscle. 

The  transverse  faxdal  artery^  passing  beneath  the  jugal  emi- 
nence, is  sometimes  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  hemorrhage ;  but 
the  tissue  in  which  it  ramifies  is  so  loose  that  it  may  easily  be 
secured  by  ligature.  The  facial  artery,  in  traversing  the  levator 
anguli  oris  and  the  elevator  muscles,  behind  the  naso-labial 
depression,  commonly  runs  along  the  internal  and  inferior 
boundaries  of  this  region ;  from  this  point  it  proceeds  to  the 
internal  angle  of  the  eye,  anastomosing  with  the  ophthalmic, 
after  it  has  assumed  the  name  of  angular^  sometimes  being  of 
considerable  size. 

Among  the  veirn^  one  only  deserves  attention,  and  that  is  the 
facioL  Not  accompanying  the  arteries,  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  without  collateral  veins,  this  vessel  appears  to  be  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  frontal.  Nearly  at  its  commencement  it  com- 
municates with  the  veins  of  the  orbit.  Anterior  to  the  masseter 
muscle,  covered  by  the  inferior  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum muscle,  enveloped,  inferiorly,  in  cellulo-adipose  tissue, 
separating  the  zygomatic  from  the  levator  anguli  and  buccinator 
muscles,  this  vein  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
facial  nerve,  and,  behind,  by  the  buccal  and  infra-orbital. 

The  lymphatics  are  few  in  number,  and  pass  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  ^ere  being  no  known  glands  in  this  region. 

We  here  find  the  termination  of  the  superior  maxillary  or 
infrororbital  nervey  the  branches  of  which  supply  the  skin  of  the 
lips,  nose,  nasal  eminence,  and  inferior  orbital  arch,  where  they 
anastomose  with  branches  from  the  fiicial. 

When,  in  tic-doloreux,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  this  nerve,  the 
operation  is  easily  performed  by  cutting  on  the  naso-jugal  de- 
pression, between  the  naso-palpebral  and  proper  elevator  of  the 
lip,  and  turning  the  facial  vein  outwards,  and  the  levator  muscle 
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inwards.  The  skin  and  cellular  tissue  being  thus  divided,  the 
nerve  is  found  close  to  the  origin  of  the  levator  anguli  muscle. 
This  method  appears  more  simple  than  that  of  M .  Langenbeck. 

The  zygomato-maxillary  region  next  receives  the  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  facial»  which  are  enveloped  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  before  they  are  lost  in  the  muscles.  The  experiments  of 
Shaw  and  Sir  Charles  Bell  have  proved  that  the  actions  of  the 
muscles  are  here  under  the  influence  of  the  &cial  nerve,  whilst 
the  infra-orbital  endows  the  parts  with  sensation.  There  are  also 
some  filaments,  proceeding  from  the  lachrymal,  on  the  malar 
bone,  but  they  only  serve  to  explain  some  of  the  sympathetic 
pains  affecting  this  region. 

SkektoTL — ^The  msJar  bone,  notwithstanding  its  solidity,  is 
exposed  to  fracture,  from  its  superficial  position,  especially 
externally,  where  it  is  no  longer  supported  by  the  maxilla.  The 
two  zygomatic  muscles  are  attached  to  it.  More  superiorly,  and 
posteriorly,  it  is  covered  merely  by  dense  cellular  tissue,  the 
malar  branches  of  the  facial  nerves,  and  ramifications  of  the 
facial  artery  and  lachrymal  nerve,  and  also  of  the  transversalis 
fiiciei  artery. 

The  bone  of  the  jaw  represents  the  whole  of  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  maxiUary  sinus,  which  may  be  much  more  easily  pene- 
trated, by  following  the  course  recommended  for  the  division  of 
the  infi-a-orbital  nerve,  than  by  operating,  like  Liamorier,  on  the 
crest,  separating  the  canine  fossa  from  the  malar  tuberosity. 
The  wall  of  the  sinus  is  so  thin  and  brittle,  that  it  is  easily 
fractured  and  broken  down,  in  which  case  the  anterior  dental 
nerves,  furnished  by  the  infra-orbital,  are  either  stretched  or 
torn ;  it  is,  consequently,  penetrated  by  sharp  instruments  witli 
great  facility,  which,  plunged  with  violence  upwards,  and  back- 
wards, may  pass  through  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  the  soft  parts 
contained  therein,  and  enter  the  cranium  through  the  vault 
The  position  of  this  sinus  thus  admits  of  its  polypi  projecting 
on  the  face.  Its  periosteum,  not  being  very  dense,  is  easily 
separated  from  the  bone  by  inflammation,  causing  the  necrosis 
and  caries,  which  so  frequently  accompany  diseases  of  the  teetli. 
Although  very  thin,  this  wall  of  the  sinus  is  frequently  the  seat 
of  large  cysts,  filled  with  viscid  matter,  which  break  down,  pro- 
ducing a  sound  similar  to  the  tearing  of  parchment.  The  roots, 
and  occasionally  the  bodies,  of  some  of  the  teeth,  are  sometimes 
found  in  these  tumours,  which  are  easily  mistaken  for  dropsy  of 
the  sinus  itself. 

Gaud  regUm, — Wedged,  as  it  were,  between  the  mental,  labial, 
zygomato-maxillary,  masseteric,  and  sub-maxillary  regions,  the 
limits  of  the  genal  are  merely  arbitrary.  Its  importance,  in 
surgery,  is  roative  to  salivaiy  fistulse,  and  the  course  of  the 
fecial  artery.  It  sometimes  forms  a  considerable  prominence, 
at  others  a  distinct  depression.  In  certain  individuals  there  are 
dimples  in  this  situation,  depending  upon  muscular  contraction. 
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Fine  and  smooth  in  women  and  children,  the  sUn  is  covered 
by  the  beard  in  man.  Although  it  does  not  adhere  very  in* 
timately  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  it  moves  less  freely  upon  them 
than  in  the  masseteric  region. 

The  ceUuhhcuUpose  tissue  forms  a  considerable  mass,  anterior  to 
the  masseter  muscle,  between  the  integuments  and  buccinator. 
Continuous,  posteriorly,  with  that  of  the  temporal  fossa,  it 
accounts  for  the  spreading  of  abscesses  from  one  of  these  regions 
to  the  other.  When  absent,  in  thin  individuals,  hollowness  of 
the  cheeks  results.  Its  cellules  diminish  inferiorly  and  anteriorly, 
terminating  by  uniting  intimately  to  the  muscles  and  skin. 
Dense  or  loose,  according  to  the  quantity  of  &t  covering  the 
buccinator  muscle,  it  varies  but  little,  excepting  as  regards  its 
lamellae,  which  are  more  or  less  separated,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  adipose  vesicles.  The  masseteric  i^neurosis  appears 
to  arise  from  this. 

Muscles. — The  facial  portion  of  the  platisma  frequently  forms 
a  triangular  fasciculus,  die  base  at  the  masseter,  and  the  apex  at 
the  angle  of  the  lips.  This  muscle  {risarius  santorini)^  some- 
times very  strong,  forms  the  dimples  described  above^  and  is 
situated  between  the  laminae  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
Inferiorly,  is  the  depressor  anguli  criSf  separated  from  the  skin  by 
the  platisma,  its  fibres  converging  towards  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

The  buccinator  is  the  principal  muscle;  separated  from  the 
skin,  posteriorly,  by  fat  and  the  risorius  muscle,  it  nearly  touches 
it  in  front.  Its  external  surface  is  covered  by  a  fibrous  expan- 
sion, given  off  by  the  parotid  duct,  before  traversing  it,  and 
which,  becoming  confounded  with  the  pten/go^maxiHary  aponeu^ 
rosiSj  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  coronoid  and  external  ala  of 
the  pterygoid  processes.  An  instrument  penetrating  between 
this  aponeurosis,  which  lies  internally,  and  the  masseter  and 
coronoid  process,  may  injure  the  maxillary  artery,  inferior 
maxillary  nerve,  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular,  the  pneumo* 
gastric,  great  sympathetic  nerves,  &c.  The  buccinator,  inter- 
nally, is  divided  from  the  membrane  of  the  mouth  by  dense  and 
thin  cellular  membrane,  in  which  are  found  glands,  each  pos- 
sessing its  excretory  duct  In  operating  at  this  point,  we  should 
remember  that  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  nearly  horizontal. 

Stetto's  duet,  accompanied  by  a  branch  of  the  facial  nerve^  ter« 
minates,  by  piercing  the  buccinator  muscle^  at  four  or  five  lines 
anterior  to  the  masseter.  As  the  distance  separating  it  from 
the  malar  prominence  is  also  above  four  lines,  the  process  of 
Deguyse,  for  salivary  fistulae,  is  not  so  simple  as  might  be 
imagined.  The  wall  of  this  duct  thickens,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  in  the  genal  region,  considerably  increasing  its  size. 
Divested  of  its  fibrous  envelc^,  derived  nrom  the  parotid  apo- 
neurosis, it  is  thinner  among  the  fleshy  fibres,  than  before  en- 
tering them.    Its  internal  opening  is  at  four  or  five  lines  below 
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the  point  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  attached  to  the  gum% 
generally  opposite  the  last  molar  tooth.  From  the  masseter 
muscle  to  its  orifice,  it  represents  an  arch,  the  convexity  looking 
outwards;  hence  the  utility  of  everting  the  anterior  of  the 
cheek,  with  the  thumb  introduced  into  tne  mouth,  whilst,  with 
one  or  two  fingers,  we  force  inwards  the  portion  corresponding 
to  the  muscle^  as  recommended  by  Louis,  when  we  would  pass 
a  probe,  &c.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  curve,  together  with  the  soft- 
ness of  the  organ,  which  opposes  the  entrance  of  instruments, 
and  not  its  valve,  which  is  most  commonly  wanting. 

Arteries. — ^The  fcuncdj  entering  this  region  beneath  its  pos- 
terior boundary,  that  is  to  say,  anterior  to  the  masseter  muscle, 
lying  on  the  maxilla,  behind  the  triangular  muscle,  separated 
from  the  skin  by  cellular  tissue,  and  fibres  of  the  platisma,  may 
he  compressed  or  tied  with  facility  and  certainty,  in  operations 
of  the  lace. 

In  order  to  expose  it,  if  the  masseter  is  not  particularly  dis-* 
tinct  through  the  skin,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  proceed- 
ing from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  we  soon  meet  with  a  superficial 
froove,  in  which  it  is  always  situated,  except  in  very  rare  cases, 
rom  this  point  the  artery,  in  a  serpentine  direction,  follows  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  triangularis  muscle,  which  it  crosses,  to 
arrive  at  the  zygomato-maxillary  region.  In  the  genal  region, 
also,  when  it  gives  off  the  inferior  coronary,  it  furnishes  nume- 
rous branches,  which,  anastomosing,  posteriorly,  with  the  trans^ 
verse  facial^  anteriorly,  with  the  menJtaiy  superiorly,  with  the 
infra'arbital;  terminate  partly  in  this  region,  as  does  the  buccal 
branchy  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary. 

Veins* — In  the  zygomato-maxillary  region,  the  facial  vein  lies 
at  some  distance  from  the  artery.  Traversing  the  genal  region, 
it  re4ipproaches ;  finally,  overlapping  it,  as  it  passes  into  the 
supra-hyoid  region.  This  want  of  similarity  between  the  two 
principal  vessels  of  the  face,  depends  upon  the  straightness  of 
the  vein,  whilst  the  artery  is  very  tortuous.  Notwithstanding 
the  size  of  the  former,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  perform  phle- 
botomy upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter. 

The  hfmphaiics^  Uke  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  pass 
to  the  submaxillary  glands.  We  also  find  some,  more  deeply 
seated,  proceeding  to  the  glands  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle. 

The  proper  Jierve  of  this  region  spreads  out  in  the  buccinator 
muscle,  and,  for  this  reason,  receives  the  name  of  buccal  The 
others  are,  anteriorly  and  superiorly,  terminating  branches  of 
the  mental  or  infra-orbital,  and,  posteriorly,  filaments  of  the 
ftcial.  A  considerable  branch  of  the  latter  accompanies  the 
superior  border  of  the  parotid  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  is  continuous  with  that  of 
Steno*s  duct.     For  this  reason,  the  parotids  sometimes  inflame. 
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in  consequence  of  diseases  of  the  mouth.  Reflected  over  the 
alveolar  arches^  it  becomes  hard,  thick,  and  forms  the  external 
portion  of  the  gums.  We  there  distinguish  neither  follicles  nor 
villi,  but,  in  the  remainder  of  the  region,  it  is  covered  by  a  very 
distinct  epidermis. 

The  skeleton  encloses  the  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone,  comprised  between  the  coronoid  process  and  mental  fora- 
men, also  the  external  surface  of  the  dental  arches,  as  far  as  the 
canine  tooth.  We  may  remark,  that  when  the  inferior  maxilla 
is  fractured  in  this  region,  the  elevator  muscles,  fixed  on  the 
posterior  portion,  keep  it  firm  against  the  upper  jaw,  whilst  the 
anterior  is  drawn  downwards,  by  the  depressors,  attached  to  the 
OS  hyoides. 

General  remarks* — ^Taken  as  a  whole,  the  cheek  is  an  irregular 
region,  the  prominent  portions  of  which,  in  some  degree,  pnK 
tect  the  excavations.  Thus,  in  blows  or  injuries  of  any  kind, 
the  malar  eminence,  the  maxillary  angle,  and  the  masseter,  are 
the  parts  most  frequently  implicated.  The  multiplicity  of  its 
arteries  gives  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage  in  operations,  but 
as  they  are  easily  compressed,  and  of  small  size,  this  is  rarely 
attended  with  danger.  Its  skin  adhering  too  intimately  to  the 
malar  prominence,  lips,  and  chin,  to  allow  of  its  stretching,  ex- 
plains why  deposits  so  much  more  frequently  occur  in  its  central 
masseteric  portion.  Pointed  instruments  may  enter  the  mouth 
through  the  genal  region,  and  penetrate  as  far  as  the  pharynx. 
The  points  to  be  observed  in  operations  are,  Steno's  duct^  the 
Jacial  artery,  and  the  direction  of  the  muscle. 

Masseteric  region. — Limited  by  the  borders  and  attachments 
of  the  masseter  muscle,  this  region,  in  most  individuals,  forms  a 
prominence,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  parotid  gland, 
the  masseter,  and  especially  the  developement  of  the  maxillary 
angle.  Having  the  vertical  portion  of  the  jaw  as  a  centre,  it 
naturally  passes  into  the  pterygoid  region. 

Thicker  than  in  the  parotid  and  genal  regions,  the  skin  is 
less  dense,  and  more  elastic.  Covered  in  man  by  the  whiskers, 
it  also  encloses  cetaceous  follicles,  and  allows  subjacent  tumours 
to  attain  a  considerable  degree  of  developement;  its  wounds, 
with  loss  of  substance,  unite,  by  first  intention,  almost  as  readily 
as  in  the  limbs. 

The  subcutaneous  layer,  commonly  thin,  composed  of  lamellous 
tissue,  blended  with  the  fascia  of  the  parotid  and  suprarhyoid 
regions,  gives  a  sheath  to  Steno's  duct,  envelopes  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  is  lost,  anteriorly,  in  the  genal  region. 
It  may  be  divided  into  two  layers ;  one,  cellulo-adipose,  imme- 
diately subcutaneous;  the  other,  thicker,  lying  over  the  masseter 
muscle,  in  the  form  of  an  aponeurosis.  Union,  therefore^  is 
much  more  easily  produced  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  face. 
Tumours  and  abscesses,  forming  beneath  the  second  layer,  re- 
main for  some  time  flattened,  and  spread  considerably,  before 
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they  raise  tlie  skin ;  whilst  the  filamentous  character  of  the  first 
layer  allows  of  their  being  circumscribed,  and  quickly  pointing 
externally. 

Muscles. — When  the  mouth  is  moderately  open^  the  masseter 
cannot  effect  luxation  of  die  jaw,  as  it  is  only  at  the  moment 
when  the  condyle  passes  into  the  zygomatic  fossa,  that  the  pos- 
terior fibres  of  this  muscle  can  draw  the  angle  of  the  jaw  up- 
wards, and  thus  produce  depression  of  the  cliin.  The  great 
quantity  of  fibrous  tissue,  entering  into  its  formation,  explains 
the  frequency  of  its  rheumatic  attacks.  Being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  body,  and  covered  by  no  vessel  of  importance,  inci- 
sions should  be  made  as  perpendicularly  as  possible,  avoiding 
the  parotid  duct,  which  crosses  it,  superiorly. 

The  external  carotid  and  facial  arteries  supply  the  superficial, 
and  the  internal  nuudUary^  the  deep  branches.  The  transverse 
facial^  proceeding  from  the  former,  crosses  the  muscle,  enve- 
loped in  aponeurosis,  at  four  or  five  lines  beneath  the  zygomatic 
arch,  and  one  or  two  above  the  parotid  canal,  running  into  the 
zygomato-maxillary  and  genal  regions.  Inferiorly  and  ante- 
riorly, it  anastomoses  with  the  branches  given  off'  by  the  facial, 
in  its  passage,  anterior  to  the  masseter.  In  some  subjects  we 
find  one  or..  mo.re  additional  transverse  facial  arteries,  beneath 
Steno's  duct,  but  rarely  of  sufficient  size  to  merit  any  particular 
attention  in  operations.  The  masseteric^  arriving  at  the  muscle, 
through  the  sygmoid  notch,  anterior  to  the  condyle,  posterior 
to  the  tendon  of  the  temporal,  and  above  the  external  ptery^ 
goid  muscle,  may  be  compressed,  or  torn,  in  luxation,  or  frac- 
tures of  the  condyle. 

The  veins  are  of  but  little  importance ;  some  accompany  the 
arteries,  others  are  isolated,  llie  means  of  communication  are 
between  the  facial  and  external  jugular;  they  most  commonly 
empty  themselves  into  the  latter. 

More  abundant  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  face,  the 
lymphatics  of  this  region  pass  into  the  submaxillary  and  parotid 
glands ;  whence  rapid  enlargement  of  these  latter,  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  face. 

Nerves. — The  nerve,  furnished  by  the  inferior  maxillary,  fol- 
lows the  masseteric  artery,  and  is  lost  in  the  masseter  muscle. 
The  others  are,  the  temporo  and  cervico  Jacial,  branches  of  the 
seventh;  the  former  produces  a  complete  plexus  in  the  aponeu- 
rosis, above  and  beneath  Steno's  duct  and  transverse  facial 
artery.  The  filaments  of  the  second  being  less  numerous, 
wounds  are  not  so  dangerous  below  as  at  the  upper  part  of  this 
region. 

Emerging  from  the  parotid,  Steno's  duct  immediately  crosses 
the  masseter.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  derives  a  sheath 
from  the  aponeurosis.  Covered  by  nerves,  the  largest  of  which 
pass  above,  its  superior  border  is  also  accompanied  by  the  trans- 
verse facial  artery.     It  is  situated  at  eight  or  nine  lines  beneath 
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the  zygomatic  arch,  posteriorly,  and  only  tliree  or  four  ante* 
riorly.  Between  it  and  this  arch  there  sometimes  exists  a  par- 
ticular glandular  lobule ;  this  is  the  aceessary  of  the  parotid  gkmd. 
More  or  less  superficial,  according  to  the  en-bon-point  of  the 
subject,  Steno's  duct  is  liable  to  be  opened,  producing  fistulous 
wounds,  which  are  difficult  to  cure ;  in  fact,  setons  and  actual 
cautery  are  the  only  methods  which  appear  to  offer  any  chance 
of  succesfl» 

The  skeleton  here  comprises  the  zygoma^  and  the  whole  romtcf 
of  the  jaw.  The  superficial  position  of  the  former,  and  the  slight 
consistency  of  its  bones,  render  it  very  susceptible  of  fractures^ 
These  fractures  are  not  so  dangerous,  from  the  interference  of 
functions,  produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  broken  portions, 
but,  rather,  on  account  of  the  inflammation  and  abscesses,  which 
they  may  produce  in  the  temporal  or  zygomatic  fossae.  An  in- 
strument, passed  beneath  this  arch,  would  arrive  in  the  zygo- 
matic fossa,  or  in  the  cranium  itself,  if  the  point  be  directed 
slighdy  upwards. 

The  ramus  of  the  inferior  maxilla  presents  three  points  of 
interest :  —  1st,  Its  angle,  curved  outwards,  in  some  subjects. 
2dly,  The  condyle,  ^hich  may  be  fractured  at  its  neck,  in  which 
case  the  external  pterygoid  draws  its  inferior  extremity  for- 
wards, rendering  reduction  very  difficult,  ddly,  The  coro- 
noid  process,  which  prevents  any  luxation  of  the  condyle,  when 
the  jaws  are  not  too  much  separated,  as  it  would  be  arrested  by 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar  prominence.  Detached  from 
the  remainder  of  the  bone^  this  process,  being  enveloped  by  the 
tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle,  would  be  drawn  into  the  tem- 
poral fossa.  Covered  entirely  by  the  attachments  of  the  mas* 
seter,  fracture  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  rarely  followed  by 
displacement. 

Pterygo-maxUlary  region, — Internally,  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  jaw  forms  a  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  which  had  better 
be  described  now,  as  it  may  be  considered  a  dependence  of  the 
masseteric  region. 

We  here  find  the  two  pterygoid  muscles,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  external  is  rather  a  depressor  Uian  an  elevator 
of  the  jaw.  The  inferior  dental  nerve  and  artery,  the  internal 
ligament  of  the  articulation,  the  lingual  nerve,  &c.  descend 
obliquely  between  them.  Quite  internally  are  the  circum- 
flexus,  levator  palati,  and  the  superior  constrictor  muscles. 
The  interval  separating  these  latter  from  the  former  is  filled 
by  cellular  tissue,  and,  frequently,  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
parotid. 

The  branches  of  the  submaxiUarg  nerve^  implicated  in  the 
origin  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  lie  superiorly,  as  does 
its  amaicular  branch,  given  off  fi-om  the  trunk  by  two  roots,  be- 
tween which  passes  tlie  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  lingual  and 
imtal  communicate  here,  hff  means  of  a  small  twig;  the  Unguali 
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in  addition^  receiving  the  corda  tympanl  Situated  beliind  the 
external  pterygoid,  above  or  before  which  are  the  masseteric^ 
temporal,  buccal,  and  pterygoid,  tliese  branches  would  be 
wounded  by  an  instrument  traversing  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the 
lower  jaw.  A  section  can  only  be  made  by  detaching  the  parotid 
gland  and  arteries  from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  jaw,  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  fecial  nerve.  It  would,  also,  be  impos- 
sible to  reach  the  dental,  or  lingual,  without  trephining  the 
bone  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  as  performed  by  M.  Waren- 

The  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  its  branches,  are  also 
distributed  in  this  fossa.  All  these  branches,  excepting  the 
middle  meningeal,  are  accompanied  by  veins,  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  jugular,  and  establishing  a  circulation  between 
the  nose,  orbit,  and  parotid  region ;  with  which  the  pathologist 
ought  to  be  acquainted. 

It  may  endow  neighbouring  tumours  with  pulsation,  rendering 
them  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  I  once  witnessed  this 
in  a  young  man.  The  tumour,  accompanied  by  the  bellows 
sound  and  pulsation,  was  examined  by  the  most  eminent  sur- 
geons; some  said  that  it 'was  an  erectile  tumour,  others  that  it 
was  aneurism.  The  carotid  was  tied.  The  patient  died  on  the 
sixteenth  day.  We  found  a  medullary  mass,  in  a  crude  state, 
beneath  the  internal  surface  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  coro- 
noid  process.  Retained,  on  one  side,  by  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, on  the  other  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  coronoid  pro- 
cess, it  could  only  be  moved  by  the  subjacent  artery,  towards 
the  temple,  and  behind  the  orbit,  where  the  tissues  presented 
less  resistance. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  anteriorly,  is  the 
pUrygtHmcLxiUary  Jissure,  in  which  we  find,  from  above  down- 
wards, the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  passing  from  the  cranium 
into  the  orbit,  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  and  the  origin  of 
its  vidian,  palatine,  spheno-palatine,  &c.  branches;  the  termi- 
nation of  the  maxillary  artery  there  giving  off  the  four 
branches, — spheno-palatine,  pterygo-palatine,  vidian,  and  supe- 
rior palatine. 

This  fossa  may  easily  be  penetrated,  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure  of  the  orbit. 

The  banes  composing  the  pterygo-maxillary  fossa  are  very 
numerous.  Its  anterior  wall  is  formed,  externally,  by  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  superior  maxillary,  pierced  by  several  small 
holes,  for  the  entrance  of  the  posterior  dental  nerves. 

The  ii^a^orbital  caned  commences  superiorly  and  externally. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process,  pierced  at  its  base 
by  the  vidian  canal,  terminates  it  internally.  Its  imur  wall, 
composed  of  the  external  surface  of  the  palate  bone,  is  traversed 
by  a  groove,  converted,  inferiorly,  into  a  canal,  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  preceding  wall  assists.  This  is  the  posterior  pala- 
tine canal,  conducting  the  arjtery  and  nerve  of  the  same  name 
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into  the  month.  The  pteiygo-palatiiie  foramen,  through  which 
the  vessels  and  nerves  pass  into  the  nasal  fossae^  lies  above  this 
walL  Polypi  of  the  nose  may  traverse  it,  thus  presenting  them- 
selves in  the  zygomatic  fossa.  The  superior  wall  of  this  latter 
corresponds  to  the  sphenoidal  fissure. 

The  skeleton  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  comprises,  anteriorly,  the 
concave  portion  of  the  malar,  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
malar  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone;  superiorly,  the 
zygomatic  portion  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  to  which 
is  attached  the  external  pterj'goid  muscle;  internally,  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  pter\'gdid  process ;  and,  finally,  externally, 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  presenting  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal 
near  its  centre ;  on  account  of  which  disposition  firactures  of  the 
neck  of  the  condyle,  generally,  produce  less  inconvenience  tlian 
those  corresponding  to  diis  foramen. 


SECTION  NINTH- 

AURICULO-PAROTIDEAN    REGION. 

This,  properly  speaking,  corresponds  neither  to  the  cranium 
nor  neck.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pyramid,  the  base  corresponding 
to  the  skin,  and  its  apex  to  the  pharynx.  Limited,  superiorly, 
by  the  temple  and  mastoid  process,  posteriorly,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and,  anteriorly,  by  die 
masseteric  region,  it  presents  a  groove,  lost,  inferiorly,  in  the 
supra-hyoid  region,  and  continuous,  superiorly,  with  the  mas- 
toido-auricular  depression. 

We  find,  in  the  parotid  region,  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  tragus,  a  small  eminence,  drawn  forwards  when  the  jaw  is 
depressed,  and  representing  the  condyle.  When  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  excavation  existing  between  this  eminence  and  the 
masseter,  in  thin  individuals,  or  where  the  parotid  is  small,  cor- 
responds to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  sigmoid  notch  of  the 
jaw.  In  consequence  of  the  superficial  position  of  the  condyle^ 
its  fractures  are  easily  recognized,  by  placing  the  finger  upon 
it,  and  depressing  the  lower  jaw. 

The  ikin^  fine,  elastic,  and  free  from  hair,  encloses  several 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  may  be  raised  by  subjacent  tumours, 
without  undergoing  great  distension. 

The  subcutaneous  layer  is  composed  of  dense  cellular  tissue, 
the  character  of  which  we  have  described  with  the  masseteric 
region.  In  the  superior  portion  of  this  region  we  find  the  ear, 
which  must  be  examined  separately. 

Organ  of  liearing. — Delicate  and  complicated,  as  regards  its 
functions,  this  organ,  being  only  susceptible  of  surgieal  consi- 
derations in  its  external  and  middle  portion,  will  scarcely  admit 
of  our  treating  of  the  internal  ear. 
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External  ear. — liYie  pavilion^  a  kind  of  oval-shaped  horn,  having 
its  largest  extremity  upwards,  is  so  placed  that  its  superior  half 
lies  on  the  temporal  region ;  its  posterior  portion  hides  the  mas- 
toid process,  and  its  anterior  and  inferior  alone  are  met  with  in 
the  parotid  region. 

Thin,  shining,  and  everywhere  free  from  hair,  excepting  at 
the  interior  of  the  tragus  and  antitragus,  where  a  few  are  com- 
monly met  with,  the  skin  of  the  pavilion  encloses  numerous 
follicles,  in  which  the  sebaceous  matter  may  concrete  and  accu- 
mulate. Fixing  the  ear  to  the  temple  by  the  centre  of  the 
helix,  and  on  the  face  by  the  middle  of  the  lobule,  it  forms  two 
distinct  folds. 

TTie  ceUulo^fibrous  layer^  which  comes  next,  very  dense,  although 
lamellous,  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  elastic  cellular  tissue, 
which  never  contains  adipoi^  vesicles.  Purulent  collections  pro- 
dace  but  little  pain,  but  they  sometimes  destroy  the  skin  with 
great  rapidity,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  sinuous  ulcers,  so  diffi- 
cult to  cure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  abscesses  are  more 
deeply  seated,  they  commonly  give  rise  to  most  acute  pain,  and 
sometimes  very  serious  symptoms. 

The  five  small  muscles  of  the  pavilion  do  not  merit  any  parti* 
colar  attention ;  they  are  the  tragicus^  antitragicus^  helicis  majar^ 
hdicis  mifwrj  and  transversus  awriculcs. 

The  arteries^  which  are  the  posterior  auricular,  proceeding 
from  the  external  carotid,  and  the  anterior  auricular,  derived 
from  the  superficial  temporal,  have  veins  accompanying  them, 
offering  no  peculiarities. 

llie  lymphatics  Iiave  been  imagined,  rather  tlian  demonstrated. 
The  dense  structure  of  the  cellular  tissue  enclosing  them,  renders 
their  injection  so  difficult  that  hitherto  they  have  been  seen  but  by 
few  anatomists.  Mascagni  and  Cruikshank  considered  that  they 
passed  into  the  parotid  glands,  and  this  opinion  appears  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  swelling  of  these  glands  in  some  diseases  of  the  ear. 

The  nerves  are,  anteriorly,  the  superficial  temporal  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary,  and  the  auricular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus; 
posteriorly,  the  mastoid  twig  of  the  facial,  which  has  also  been 
described  in  the  occipital  region,  and  the  submastoid  division  of 
the  cervical  plexus.  Ramifying  in  a  dense  compact  tissue,  they 
endow  the  external  ear  with  extreme  sensibility,  and  account 
for  the  mischief  commonly  attendant  on  its  inflammations. 

Enveloped  in  a  kind  of  solid  perichondrium,  (for  which  rea- 
son Bichat  has  classed  it  among  the  fibro-cartilages  of  the 
Ixjdy,)  the  cartilage  constitutes  the  skeleton  of  the  pavilion 
of  the  ear,  determining  its  form,  eminences,  and  depressions. 
On  account  of  its  flexibility  it  can  scarcely  be  fractured,  unless 
it  become  ossified,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence.  Its  in- 
^ualities  favour  the  inflammations,  excoriations,  cracks,  scales, 
&C.  so  frequently  observed  among  children,  resulting  from  col- 
lections of  dirt,  &c.     But  slightly  moveable,  prominent,  an- 
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elastic,  it  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls.  Sutures  should 
always  be  employed  in  wounds  of  this  part,  and  carried  through 
the  cartilage ;  otherwise  the  irregularities  of  the  organ  impede 
union.  In  consequence  of  its  solidity,  otoplastic  operations  are 
rarely  attended  with  complete  success. 

In  the  lobvky  these  elements  present  certain  differences,  which 
had  better  be  noticed.  The  skin  possesses  more  venous  capil- 
lary vessels,  whence  the  livid  hue  remarked  in  cold  weather,  or 
when  respiration  or  circulation  is  interrupted.  The  cellular 
tissue  contains  extremely  small  adipose  vesicles ;  and  these  parts 
are  so  blended  with  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  skin,  that  the  lobule 
in  reality  forms  a  homogeneous  mass,  rather  than  a  complex 
organ.  Enclosing  but  few  structures  of  much  sensibility,  its 
perforation  is  scarcely  painful ;  nevertheless,  inflammations  and 
abscesses  give  rise  to  much  suffering. 

The  auditory  canal^  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  presents  an 
elliptic  form  when  cut  across,  its  vertical  diameter  being  larger 
than  its  antero-posterior.  Touching  the  maxillary  condyle,  it 
dilates  when  the  jaw  is  depressed.  M.  Richerand  says,  that  it 
is  on  this  account  that  the  mouth  instinctively  opens  when  the 
individual  would  hear  particularly  clearly.  It  is  also  from  this 
cause,  that,  in  exploring  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  the  pavilion 
must  be  elevated  towards  the  occipital  bone.  Corresponding  to 
the  mastoid  process,  posteriorly,  it  is  circumscribed  above  by 
the  superior  branch  of  the  horizontal  root  of  the  zygoma;  thus, 
in  these  two  latter  directions,  it  is  strongly  protected  by  bone, 
whilst  inferiorly  it  is  nearly  exposed.  Being  narrower  in  the 
centre  than  at  its  extremities,  polypi,  and  other  tumours  having 
pedicles,  extend  towards  the  tympanum,  or  pavilion,  according 
to  their  seat  of  origin.  Its  disposition  is  such,  that  its  anterior 
inferior  wall  is  two  lines  longer  than  its  superior  posterior, 
which  distinction  arises  from  the  membrana  tympani  being 
inclined  obliquely,  inwards  and  forwards.  M.Lenvir,  and  others, 
have  demonstrated  that  the  direction  and  form  of  the  auditory 
canal  undergo  several  important  changes  between  birth  and 
adult  age. 

This  canal,  at  first  grooved  out  of  the  temporal  bone,  receives 
a  prolongation  from  the  pavilion,  the  elements  of  which  present 
certain  peculiarities.  Its  follicles  secrete  .the  wax  (cerumen)^ 
which,  accumulating  and  hardening,  as  is  frequendy  the  case 
among  old  people,  produces  deafness.  Being  narrowest  at  its 
middle  portion,  its  secretions  are  naturally  pushed  towards  the 
membrana  tympani,  occasionally  perforating  it,  and  leading  to 
its  destruction.  There  is  a  case  upon  record,  in  which  the 
petrous  portion  was  much  dilated  by  wax  collected  at  the  bot- 
tbm  of  this  canal.  A  young  man  came  under  my  observation 
having  a  tumour,  proceeding  from  the  auditory  canal  towards  the 
exterior  of  the  cranium,  containing  three  teasponsful  of  athero- 
matous matter,  and  implicating  the  whole  of  the  pavilion,  from 
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the  mastoid  process  to  the  temple.  There  are  also  numerous 
hairs  implanted  here,  appearing  destined  to  prevent  foreign 
bodies  being  carried  in  by  the  air. 

The  cartUage  of  the  external  ear  is,  as  it  were,  divided  into 
spaces  by  the  fissures  of  Santorini.  One  is  met  with,  posteriorly 
and  superiorly,  close  to  the  antitragus.  Another,  better  marked, 
is  situated,  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  between  the  helix  and 
tragus.  The  fibrous  tissue,  which  alone  enters  into  their  com- 
position, may  be  destroyed  by  the  pus  from  external  abscesses ; 
hence,  bursting  of  these  latter  into  the  auditory  tube.  M.  G., 
a  practitioner  of  Touraine,  after  suffering  for  eighteen  days 
from  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  was  attacked  by  abscess  of 
the  parotid  gland,  which,  after  six  days,  burst  into  the  ear  by 
the  last-named  fissure.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in  Novem- 
ber 1832,  in  a  man  suffering  from  critical  abscess  of  the  parotid. 
From  the  inequalities  of  this  cartilage,  the  irregularity  of  its 
external  surface,  and  of  the  osseous  circle  receiving  it,  the 
cellular  tissue  investing  it  being  either  filamentous,  lamellous, 
&C.,  fidly  accounts  for  the  character  and  frequency  of  its  in- 
flammations and  collections. 

Besides  tlie  arteries  already  noticed  in  the  description  of  the 
external  ear,  the  canal  receives  branches  from  the  stylo-mastoid 
and  posterior  deep  temporal. 

The  veins  present  nothing  of  importance,  in  a  surgical  point 
of  view.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  nerves^  among  which  we 
occasionally  find  a  filament  of  the  great  sympathetic  anasto- 
mosing with  the  facial. 

Middle  ear. — The  tympanum  may  be  considered  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  preceding  canal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
thin  brittle  membrane.  Beneath  lies  the  glenoid  cavity.  Cor- 
responding, anteriorly  and  internally,  to  the  carotid  canal,  it 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  the  whizzing  occasionally 
complained  of  by  patients  affected  with  aneurism.  Its  relation 
witii  the  glasserian  fissure  allows  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluids 
penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  by  the  temporo-maxil- 
lary  articulation,  and  reciprocidly. 

The  mastoid  process  lies  posteriorly  and  externally.  As  its 
cellules  are  onl}'  separated  from  the  tympanum  by  mucous 
membrane,  they  are  easily  implicated  in  abscess  of  the  ear. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  recommendation  of  trephining  on  this 
part,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  operation  is  ever 
productive  of  much  benefit.  The  areolar  form  of  the  bone  leads 
to  infiltration,  rather  than  collections,  of  pus,  usually  accompanied 
by  caries  and  necrosis. 

In  1823,  M.  Bernard  showed  me  an  infant  in  whom  the 
mastoid  process  was  traversed  by  an  anormal  auditory  canal ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  M.  Blandin,  who  relates  the  same  fact, 
that  this  would  be  a  reason  for  adopting  perforation  of  the 
mastoid  process,  in  order  to  give  access  to  air.    Such  a  perfora- 
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tioQ  would  not  remain,  even  if  a  foreign  substance  were  intro- 
duced; and  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  perforation  of  the 
membrana  tympani. 

Its  superior  waU  is  thin,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  peti'ous  bone.  We  here  remark  vascular  foramina,  form- 
ing a  communication  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  mucous 
investment  of  the  tympanum;  and,  in  the  in&nt,  sometimes 
even  in  the  adult,  a  trace  of  a  suture,  traversed  by  cellular  pro- 
longations, or  emissary  veins.  This  disposition  accounts  for 
meningites  succeeding  acute  otitis,  the  noise  in  the  ears  in 
diseases  of  the  brain,  and  the  discharge  of  blood  through  the 
ear,  after  falls  and  blows  on  the  head,  &c. 

Tumours,  proceeding  from  the  dura  mater  across  the  audi- 
tory canal,  are  also  accounted  for  by  this  arrangement.  Its 
external  wall  is  formed  by  a  membrane  of  a  horny  nature, 
termed  membrana  tympani,  invested  by  the  external  and  in- 
ternal integuments.  The  opening  in  this  wall,  considered  na- 
tural by  Rivinus,  Scarpa,  and  Mechel,  is  probably  merely  an 
anomaly,  or  the  result  of  accident;  however,  when  it  does  exist, 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  passage  of  smoke,  air,  jkc.  from 
the  mouth  tlirough  the  ear.  It  rarely  influences  or  interferes 
with  hearing,  unless  there  be  disease  of  the  organ.  The  en- 
largement terminating  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  fixed  between 
the  layers  of  the  membrane  upon  which  it  acts,  a  litde  beneath 
and  anterior  to  its  centre,  the  operation  recommended  and  prac- 
tised by  Portall,  Celliez,  and  before  them  by  Riolan,  should  be 
performed,  beneath,  and  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  membrane. 
The  same  precaution  must  be  observed  in  perforation ;  and  in 
these  operations  we  should  guard  against  introducing  the  instru- 
ment too  deeply,  lest  we  wound  the  corda  tympani  nerve,  which 
passes  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity,  and  emei^es  by  the 
glenoid  fissure. 

Internally  and  anteriorly  is  the  orifice  of  the  eustachian  tube^ 
running,  obliquely,  between  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions 
of  the  temporal  bone,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx, 
where  it  terminates  behind  the  meatus  of  the  nose,  enlarging, 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  tympanum  towards  the  fauces;  a 
sound  may,  therefore,  be  introduced  with  facility  through  this 
latter  cavity. 

Tlie  internal  membrane,  prolonged  from  that  of  the  pharynx, 
fixed  very  distinct  in  some  individuals,  especially  towards  the 
mastoid  cells,  envelopes  tlie  chain  of  bones  in  the  ear,  but  does 
not  penetrate  the  labyrinth,  in  consequence  of  the  membranes 
closing  the  foramina  (rotunda  and  ovak).  It  is,  consequently, 
liable  to  the  same  affections  as  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
fauces ;  and  the  cellular  tissue,  uniting  it  to  the  bones,  being 
very  dense,  inflammations  of  the  ear  are  attended  with  great 
pain. 
.  The  interior  of  the  tympanum  receives  its  arteries  from  the 
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stylo-mastoid.  The  internal  carotid,  also,  famishes  some 
branches.  In  addition  to  these,  a  branch  from  tlie  middle  me- 
ningeal enters  through  the  canal,  for  the  internal  muscle  of  the 
malleous,  and  one  from  the  internal  maxillary,  through  the 
glasserian  fissure. 

Its  veins  exactly  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  offer 
nothing  of  interest.  The  emissaries  found  at  its  upper  part 
possess  no  valves,  and  empty  themselves  into  the  sinus  of  the 
dura  mater. 

Its  lymphatics  have  never  been  injected.  Its  nerves  apper- 
tain to  the  facial,  the  carotid  plexus,  and  spheno-palatine 
ganglion.  Their  numerous  anastomoses  explain  how  diseases 
of  the  internal  ear  excite  so  much  sympathetic  disturbance. 
We  have  already  mentioned  die  corda  tympani,  formed  by  the 
vidian  nerve  :  when  we  consider,  that,  in  traversing  the  cavity, 
it  passes  above  the  malleus,  we  find  another  reason  for  per- 
forating the  membrane  at  its  inferior  portion.  With  so  complex 
an  organization,  its  numerous  diseases  are  not  surprising.  The 
slightest  swelling  of  the  eustachian  tube  prevents  communica- 
tion with  the  phar]mx,  and  causes  deafness.  Irritating  fluids, 
and  other  matters  accumulated  in  the  cavity,  not  finding  any 
issue,  react  upon  all  the  membranes,  which,  retained  by  the 
bones,  cause  intense  suffering.  Suppuration,  before  perforating 
the  membrana  tympani,  most  frequently  disorganizes  the  chain 
of  small  bones ;  and  when  it  occurs  in  the  mastoid  cells,  the 
tissue  of  which  is  porous,  and  disposed  in  lamellee,  it  quickly 
leads  to  caries.  Invading  the  periosteum,  it  separates  it  from  the 
bones.  This,  quickly  followed  by  a  similar  effect  upon  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion,  causes 
necrosis.  The  auditory,  facial,  and  great  sympathetic  nerves, 
participating  in  the  mischief,  the  brain,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
affected ;  hence  delirium,  abscess  in  its  substance,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  arachnitis,  encephalitis,  and  too  frequently  death,  in 
consequence  of  severe  otitis. 

Finally,  we  may  understand,  from  the  relations  of  the  tympa- 
num to  the  fauces,  why  angina  and  swelling  of  the  amygdalce 
are  so  frequently  succeeded  by  deafness. 

Pareiid  portioru^^The  parotid  gland  covers,  anteriorly,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  jaw,  prolonged  more  or  less  on  its- 
external  surface.  Between  this  bone  and  the  gland,  we  find 
firom  above  downwards, — 

1.  The  superficial  temporal  vein  and  artery. 

2.  The  &cial  nerve,  crossing  the  vessels  opposite  the  neck  cf 
the  condyle,  and  enveloped  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  gland. 

3.  The  facial,  or  transverse  facial  arteries. 

4.  Several  large  veins,  ramifying  in  the  secreting  tissue. 

5.  Finally,  the  cervico-facial  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves,  the  termination  of  the  stylo* maxillary  ligament,  and  the 
masseter  muscle. 
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Postenorbfi  the  parotid,  attached  firmly  from  above  down« 
wards,  at  first  to  the  auditory  canal,  subsequently  to  the  margin 
of  the  mastoid  process  and  eterno-mastoid  muscle,  covers  the 
posterior  auricular  artery,  and  still  more  inferiorlv,  another, 
sometimes  krger  than  the  preceding. 

IidiemaUy^  or  deeply  seated,  it  lies  on  the  trunk  of  the  &cial 
nerve,  and  the  three  small  branches  which  it  gives  off  at  its 
exit  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  It  is  next  placed  on  the 
styloid  process,  and  muscles  arising  from  it;  on  the  digastric 
muscle,  afterwards,  a  little  more  anteriorly;  on  the  styloid 
artery,  and  several  anonymous  branches  traversing  the  gland, 
on  the  trunk  of  the  external  carotid,  posteriorly  to  which  the 
gland  sends  a  prolongation,  sometimes  extending  for  a  great 
distance ;  finally  it  is  prolonged  between  the  pterygoid  muscles 
and  styloid  process,  as  far  as  the  pharynx,  passing  between  the 
external  carotid  and  the  s^lo*maxillary  ligament,  to  become  con- 
tinuous with  the  submaxillary  gland. 

These  numerous  important  relations  render  extirpation  of 
the  parotid  so  dangerous,  that  we  may  aflBrm,  that  it  never  was 
performed  before  the  time  of  Beclard,  and  that,  among  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  since  been  published,  few  have 
been  conclusive.  It  is  evident  that  the  operation  cannot  be 
completed,  without  tying  the  carotids.  The  facial  nerve  would, 
of  necessity,  be  wounded,  as  would  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
the  occipitu,  superficial-temporal,  and  internal  maxillary  arte- 
ries. Each  of  its  lobes  is  enveloped  in  a  small,  dense,  cellular 
sack,  and  united  to  the  others,  by  still  denser  filamentous  tissue. 
It  is  in  this  tissue  that  phlegmonous  inflammations  appear  to 
be  situated,  whilst  tumours,  more  particularly,  implicate  the 
glandulous  texture. 

The  granules  of  the  gland  are  too  dense  for  the  inflammation 
to  remain  any  length  of  time,  in  their  substance,  without  extend- 
ing to  their  external  layer,  and  without  the  secretion  of  pus 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  I  have,  moreover,  observed,  in  several 
instances  of  malignant  fever,  that  these  glandules,  and  the 
various  excretory  ducts,  are  frequently  the  seat  of  suppuration. 

The  parotid  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  general  envelope^  the 
dense  external  layer  of  which  is  derived  from  the  aponeurosis 
covering  the  sterno-mastoid  temporal  muscles,  &c  proceeding 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  masseter.  Its  internal  or  deep 
layer  comes  from  the  same  parts.  Unequally  disposed,  it  forms 
a  sheath  for  the  whole  of  the  vessels,  envelopes  all  the  eminences 
formed  by  the  glands  between  the  muscles,  afterwards  uniting 
with  the  preceding.  Above,  and  external  to  the  digastric,  these 
two  laminae  are  continuous  with  the  cervical  fascia  and  stylo- 
maxillary  ligaments.  Finally,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and 
within  the  internal  pterygoid,  they  unite  the  parotid  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  equally  furnishing  a  sheath  to  each. 

The  dense  structure  of  the  elements  enveloping  and  uniting 
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the  granules  of  the  parotid  gland,  explains  why,  in  suppuration, 
the  pus  is  80  seldom  disposed  in  collections,  and  why  these  col- 
lections are  recognized  with  so  much  difficulty,  when  they  occur 
beneath  the  aponeurosis;  and  why,  in  some  cases,  they  incline 
towards  the  deeper  seated  parts,  the  pharynx,  tongue,  &c.  for 
instance,  or  towards  the  auditory  canal,  into  which  they  fre- 
quently open.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  practice  of 
making  early  incisions  into  tumours  of  the  parotid  region  sus- 
pected of  containing  pus. 

The  parotid  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  a  layer  of  cellular 
tissue,  enclosing  some  fibres  of  the  platisma,  filaments  of  the 
facial  nerve,  an  ascending  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus,  and 
sometimes  veins,  which  empty  themselves  into  the  external 
jugular.  It  rarely  encloses  fat  As  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
gland  and  integuments,  tumours  rarely  acquire  any  great 
degree  of  magnitude,  and  are  generally  scarcely  moveable. 

Muscles.  —  Besides  those  forming  the  boundaries  of  this 
region,  we  find  the  small  complexus,  posteriorly,  between  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  the  attachment  of  the  digastricus;  on  the 
spine,  the  lateral  rectus,  the  rectus  amicus  major  and  minor; 
internally,  the  stylo-hyoid,  the  stylo-glossus,  and  stylo-pharyn- 
geus,  between  which  the  gland  sends  its  prolongations,  and  the 
division  of  which,  in  its  extirpation,  would  derange  the  functions 
of  the  larynx,  tongue,  and  pharynx ;  more  deeply  seated,  the 
constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and,  anteriorly,  the  pterygoid 
muscles.  The  stylo-maxillary  ligament,  situated  more  interi- 
orly, internally,  and  posteriorly,  should  be  preserved  in  opera- 
tions, in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  stylo-glossus  muscle, 
and  its  attachment  to  the  os-hyoides. 

The  arteries  are  the  trunks  of  the  two  carotids,  and  most  of  the 
branches  furnished  by  the  external ;  such  being  the  occipital, 
pharyngeal,  stylo-mastoid,  the  commencement  of  the  internal- 
maxillary,  superficial-temporal,  and  transverse  facial.  Thus 
wounds,  operations,  &c.  of  this  region  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger. 

The  external  carotid,  at  first  placed  very  deeply,  internally 
opposite  to,  and  slightly  above,  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid 
muscles,  afterwards  ascends  behind  the  condyle  of  the  jaw, 
forming  an  arch,  with  its  convexity  outwards.  In  this  latter 
situation,  as  posteriorly,  it  is  enveloped  in  the  gland;  anteriorly, 
it  18  separated  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  maxillary  bone 
by  a  large  vein.  The  cervico-facial  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
nerves  crosses  it  obliquely,  on  its  outer  surface.  All  these  rela- 
tions are  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  extirpation  of  the  parotid, 
dislocation,  amputation,  and  fracture  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 

The  intemal-maxillart/^  given  off  by  the  carotid  opposite  the 
neck  of  the  condyle,  about  two  inches  above  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  is  merely  contiguous  to  the  parotid  gland;  posteriorly, 
immediately  passing  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  neck  of  the 
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maxilla,  it  plunges  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  may 
cause  considerable  hemorrhage,  from  being  ruptured,  in  fracture 
of  the  nedc  of  the  bone. 

I  The  mperficial'temporal^  the  continuation  of  the  carotid,  pro- 
ceeds outwards,  in  front  of  the  auditory  canal.  Anteriorly,  it 
is  merely  separated  from  the  condyle,  by  its  collateral  vein, 
and  dense  cellular  tissue.  Covered,  posteriorly,  and  externally, 
by  the  parotid,  afterwards  by  the  commencement  of  the  auditory 
canal,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  close  to  the  skin  to  be  tied, 
when  circumstances  render  this  necessary. 
-  The  occipital,  situated  deeply  at  the  bottom  of  this  region,  at 
first  placed  posterior  and  internal  to  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle, 
passes  immediately  between  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  it 
crosses  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  digastric  muscle,  to  reach 
the  internal  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Adhering  but 
slightly  to  the  gland,  it  presents  but  little  opposition  to  its 
removal. 

.  The  styloidy  ascending  towards  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  is 
sejparated  from  tlie  preceding,  which  lies  internal  to  it,  by  the 
stylo-hyoid  muscle;  and  from  the  external  carotid,  which  is 
anterior,  by  a  prolongation  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  posterior 
auricular  branch,  from  which  it  arises,  at  about  an  inch  below 
the  styloid  foramen,  traverses  the  gland,  to  reach  the  mastoido- 
auricular  depression,  and  is  consequently  much  exposed,  in  the 
division  of  die  facial  nerve,  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium. 
.,  The  transverse-facial  adhere  so  intimately  to  the  parotid, 
behind  the  masseter,  that  in  the  living  subject  they  cannot  be  < 
separated. 

Numerous  anonymous  arteries,  proceeding  from  those  already 
described,  also  ramify  in  the  gland,  constituting  its  proper  vessels, 
but  these  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  require  any  especial 
description. 

The  veins  generally  accompany  the  arteries,  but  in  addition 
there  are  numerous  branches  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  which,  uniting,  form  the  external  jugular 
vein.  Besides  these,  we  find  the  anastomotic  branch  of  the  two 
jugular  veins,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  this  region,  a  little 
below  the  styloid  process. 

The  internal  jugular,  lying  deeply  anterior  to  the  transverse 
process  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  behind  and  within  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  its  muscles,  the  parotid  gland,  and  all  the  arteries,  except- 
ing the  internal  carotid,  which  Ties  on  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
is  crossed  at  this  point  by  the  hjrpo-glossal  and  spinal  nerves. 
Its  relations  with  the  carotid  artery,  great  sympadietic,  and 
pneumo'gastric  nerves,  resemble  those  in  the  neck. 
«  Nerves.  —  We  find,  in  the  subcutaneous  layer,  the  anterior 
auricular  nerve,  from  the  cervical  plexusy  the  principal  branch  of 
which  accompanies  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  spinal  cuxes^ 
sory^  directed  at  first,  obliquely,  between  the  internal  jugular  vein 
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and  digastric  muscle,  next  traverses  the  posterior  and  inferior 
lobules  of  the  gland,  to  pierce  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

More  deeply  seated,  we  meet  with  the  glosso^pharyngeal,  and 
faypo-glossal,  placed,  the  one  internally,  and  the  other  externally, 
but  both  anterior  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  carotid. 

The  pnenmo^astric  descends  behind  the  vessels,  and  furnishes 
Its  pharyngeal  branch  or  twig,  in  this  region.  Nearer  the  bone, 
lies  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  great  sympathetic,  with 
the  filaments  running  to  lorm  the  carotid  plexus. 

Emerging  from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  after  giving  oiF 
three  small  branches,  \he  fadql  descends  obliquely,  outwards 
and  forwards,  across  the  deep  lobes  of  the  parotid.  It  should 
be  divided  at  this  point,  when  we  would  suspend  its  action,  or 
deprive  it  of  sensibility.  It  may  be  reached  without  difficulty, 
by  carrying  an  incision,  from  behind  the  ear,  to  beneath  the 
mastoid  process,  from  which  the  gland  may  be  separated,  by 
drawing  the  anterior  lip  of  the  wound  forcibly  forwards.  Pro- 
ceeding with  great  precaution,  the  nerve  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  about  six  lines,  in  the  centre  of  the  space  dividing  the  fibrous 
canal  of  the  ear  from  the  apex  of  the  mastoid  process,  llie 
posterior  auricular  and  sub-mastoid  arteries,  lying  immediately 
upon  this  eminence,  are  avoided  by  carrying  the  incision  rather 
more  anteriorly. 

Traversing  the  parotid,  to  arrive  at  the  external  portion  of  the 
superficial  carotid,  the  facial  nerve  divides  into  two  branches. 

The  tenq)OTo-fajcialy  ascending  towards  the  centre  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  with  facility,  by 
an  incision  of  three  or  four  lines,  anterior  to  the  union  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  with  tlie  skin  of  the  face,  or  eight  lines 
beneath  the  horizontal  root  of  the  zygomatic  process,  or  on  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw.  The  incision  should  always  be 
made,  obliquely,  from  above  downwards,  and  backwards,  thus 
avoiding  the  temporal  artery.  There  is  also  some  danger  of 
wounding  the  transverse  facial,  but  they  are  easily  compressed 
on  the  hiasseter.  As  the  action  of  the  nerve  is  not  necessarily 
destroyed  by  this  operation,  (the  cervico-facial  braTich  remaining,) 
it  would  be  better  to  perform  it  anterior  to  the  mastoid  process, 
otherwise,  as  in  two  cases  by  M.  Roux,  the  disease  may  return 
in  the  undivided  branches. 

The  cervic(hfajcial  branch,  descending  obliquely  towards  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  runs  to  the  supra-hyoid  region,  where  we  will 
trace  it. 

The  distribution  of  the  seventh  pair,  in  the  parotid  region, 
proves  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  perform  any  deep-seated 
operation  without  injuring  it;  and  that,  besides  the  dangers 
usually  attending  injuries  of  this  situation,  we  must  enumerate 
paralysis  of  the  face.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  tlie  most  frequent 
accidents  resulting  from    extirpation  of  tumours,  or  of  the 
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parotid  itself;  from  gangrene,  or  inflammations  attended  with 
loss  of  substance,  ana  some  accidental  wounds. 

The  lymphatics  possess  glands  meriting  particular  attention, 
inasmuch  as  they  receive  nearly  all  those  of  the  exterior  of  the 
cranium,  and  some  from  the  face,  mouth,  and  pharynx.  Some 
of  these  glands  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  parotid,  and 
others  more  deeply  between  it  and  the  other  structures  of  the 
region.  We  commonly  meet  with  two  or  three  anterior,  and 
beneath  the  mastoid  process.  Their  enlargement,  frequently 
the  result  of  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the  cranium,  or  sides  of  the 
face,  sometimes  leads  to  the  necessity  of  removing  them ;  and 
taking  the  relation  of  parts  into  consideration,  the  cases  of 
removal  of  the  parotid  gland,  related  by  various  authors,  are  pro^ 
bably  extirpation  of  one  or  other  of  these  glands.  I  have^  upon 
ten  occasions,  extirpated  tumours  of  this  character,  and  have  then 
observed  how  easily  one  may  be  deceived  upon  this  point.  In 
one  case,  the  diseased  glands  were  disseminated  through  a  mass 
of  hard  granulated  fat,  so  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tissue  of 
the  parotid,  that  every  body  was  in  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
even  after  careful  dissection.  Finally,  there  are  some  which, 
situated  between  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  internal  jugular 
vein,  form  the  commencement  of  the  mdh-mastoid  chain  ofgUmis, 
These  receive  their  vessels  from  the  deep-seated  parts,  and  may, 
by  increasing  in  size,  resemble  aneurism,  compress  the  blood 
vessels,  and  produce  serious  mischief. 

SkeletoTL — The  bones  of  this  region  are  situated  superiorly, 
posteriorly,  and  anteriorly.  We  observe,  in  the  former  situation^ 
the  inferior  sur&ce  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  carotid  foramen,  the  occipito-petrosal 
suture ;  presenting,  posteriorly,  the  posterior  lacerated  foramen, 
giving  exit  to  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  eighth  pair  of 
nerves ;  the  basilar  process,  to  which  are  attached  the  anterior 
recti  muscles  of  the  head.  Posteriorly,  are  the  anterior  con- 
dyloid foramen  for  the  hypo-glossal  nerve,  and  the  styloid 
foramen  for  the  facial.  In  the  second,  there  is  mei^ly  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  three  superior 
cervical  vertebree,  upon  which  repose  the  anterior  branches  of 
their  corresponding  nerves.  In  die  third,  we  find  the  posterior 
border  of  the  jaw. 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reverting  for  a  moment  to 
the  temporo-maxiUary  articulation. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  bounded,  posteriorly,  by  the  styloid  and 
vaginal  processes  and  the  vertebral  column,  does  not  admit  of 
dislocation  of  the  condyle  in  this  direction.  The  spine  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  prevents  all  displacements  internally,  and  op- 
poses, for  the  same  reason,  luxations  externally,  since  one  of  the 
condyles  cannot  be  forced  outwards  without  the  other  being 
carried  inwards.    It  is,  therefore,  solely  anteriorly  that  the  max- 
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illary  bone  can  be  displaced,  and  even  this  cannot  occur  during 
infancy,  as,  at  that  period  of  life,  the  acute  angle,  by  which  the 
two  bones  articulate,  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 

The  articulation,  being  merely  separated  from  the  skin  by  a 
single  ligament,  is  easily  opened  into  by  wounds.  The  reddish 
cellular  tissue,  filling  the  posterior  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
forms  a  kind  of  cushion,  which  divides  the  condyle  from  the 
auditory  canal,  but  allows  of  its  approximating  considerably  in 
forced  retractions  of  the  jaw;  this  cushion  in  part  closes  the 
Glasserian  fissure,  and  prevents  direct  communication  between 
the  articulation  and  the  middle  ear.  Internal  to  the  fissure,  and 
without  the  articulation,  are  the  corda  tympani  and  the  auricular 
branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerves;  hence  the  possible 
obliteration  of  these  nerves,  in  diseases  of  the  articulation.  Ho- 
rizontally divided  into  two  by  fibro-*cartilage^  it  may  be  the  seat 
of  two  distinct  dropsical  effusions.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  some  attention  is  required  in  separating  the  con- 
dyle. We  may  understand,  from  ^  its  situation,  how  its  inflam- 
mations may  implicate  the  functions  of  the  ear,  pharynx,  tongue^ 
lungs,  larynx;  in  short,  the  whole  head. 

Semarks. — With  such  an  abundance  of  nerves,  it  is  evident 
that  tumours  and  inaamnmtions  are  necessarUy  accompanied  by 
intense  general  reaction,  and  that  operations  and  wounds  must 
be  very  painful.  The  size  and  number  of  the  veins  explain  the 
frequency  and  extent  of  ecchymosis,  succeeding  contusions  and 
fractures  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  The  salivary  canals,  in  their 
turn,  cause  wounds  of  any  depth  to  remain  fistulous,  the  more 
so  the  nearer  they  are  situated  to  the  jaw.  Being  unsustained 
internally,  the  parotid  is  easily  depressed,  rendering  plugging  of 
little  service  in  hemorrhages  of  this  region.  Finally,  although 
the  parotid  excavation  allows  of  compression  being  easily  esta- 
blished there,  it  also  renders  the  treatment  of  wounds  extremely 
delicate,  and  causes  swelling  of  the  parts  to  extend  promptly 
over  the  jaw  and  mouth. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 


OF   THE   NECK. 


The  most  contracted  portion  of  the  body,  placed  between  the 
head  and  thorax,  the  neck  varies  considerably  as  to  its  length, 
according  to  the  corpulence  and  form  of  individuals.  Thick 
and  very  short  in  some,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  small  and  very 
long  in  others.  When  the  former  depends  merely  upon  corpu- 
lence, it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  predisposition  to  apoplexy. 
The  latter  is  remarked  in  phthisical  subjects.  Considerably  en« 
larged  transversely  at  its  lower  portion,  in  uniting  with  the 
shoulders,  it,  for  the  same  reason,  descends  less  posteriorly  than 
anteriorly ;  but  its  free  portion,  ascending  further  in  the  former 
direction,  in  consequence  of  the  face,  thus  re-establishes  the 
equilibrium  in  this  point  of  view.  In  infancy  and  young  females 
its  inequalities  are  scarcely  perceived,  whilst,  in  adult  man,  we 
distinguish  a  series  of  depressions  and  eminences  on  its  surface. 
In  fact,  we  find  supra'Stemcdj  Hiyro-maxittary^  iterno^parctidean, 
sigmiH^laviculaT^  sterruhcleidOi  and  gulMHxipital  depr^tumsj  and 
larjmgeal,  sterno-mastoid,  and  trapezoid  eminences,  8cc.,  all  of 
which  serve  as  indications  for  surgical  operations.  One  of  these, 
that  which  belongs  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  is  a  proof  of 
this  assertion.  Proceeding  diagonally,  from  the  sternum  in 
front,  to  the  occiput  posteriorly  and  laterally,  this  muscle 
requires  a  special  description,  since^  appertaining  to  several 
regions  at  once,  it  would  be  difficult  to  allot  it  to  any  one  in 
particular.  The  bifurcation  of  its  inferior  extremity  is  marked, 
externally,  by  a  depression,  exactly  corresponding  to  the  pri* 
mitive  carotid.  It  limits  the  supra-clavicular  fossa  by  its  pos* 
terior,  and  the  stemo-parotid  depression  by  its  anterior  border. 
Its  relation  to  the  principal  nerves  and  vessels  of  the  neck,  gives 
rise  to  most  important  surgical  considerations.  Pierced,  rather 
above  its  centre,  by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  it  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  diseases  of  this  cord.  Crossed,  nearly  at  the  same 
point,  by  die  external  jugular  vein,  were  it  not  for  the  nerve, 
its  external  surface  would  be  the  spot  for  phlebotomy  of  the 
neck.  The  prominence  formed  on  each  side  is  the  reason  why 
suicides  so  rarely  injure  the  vessels,  in  their  attempts  at  self* 
destruction.  By  joining  the  borders  of  the  trapezius  muscle  and 
the  clavicle,  it,  in  a  similar  manner,  protects  the  subclavian  ves- 
sels, and  the  commencement  of  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves. 
Its  insertion  on  the  mastoid  process  explains  the  rotary  motion 
with  which  it  endows  the  heaid,  when  acting  singly  on  one  side, 
and  the  distortion  characterising  wry-neck  {torticolis).  Its  con- 
traction being  the  cause  of  this  afiection,  even  should  the  dis- 
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case  be  permanent,  it  may  be  cured  by  complete  division  of 
the  muacle^  unless  the  operation  be  contra-indicated  from  other 
causes. 

Finally,  the  neck  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regions, — the 
atUerior,  s^pra-^lauioilar  or  lateral^  and  the  pasterwr. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

AWFERIOR  PORTION. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  comprehends  the  collection 
of  organs  placed  anterior  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spine. 
We  here  see  the  mpra'-ttemal  Jbsstiy  the  laryngealj  and  sterruh 
matioid  eminences.  The  supra-sternal  fossa  extends  to  the  parotid 
region,  thus  forming  on  each  side  a  groove,  which,  large  and 
deep  superiorly,  is  superficial  and  indistinct  in  tlie  middle, 
taking  the  name  of  thyro-maUoid  groove.  Between  the  larynx 
and  the  maxilla,  is  observed  the  thyro^maxUlary  groove,  placed 
transversely,  lying  upon  the  os  hyoides.  These  various  objects 
subdivide  the  anterior  of  the  neck  into  two  secondary  regions ; 
one  superior  submaxillary,  or  supra-hyoid,  may  also  be  called 
sMingfual;  the  other,  inferior  and  less,  the  sidhJiyoid, 

Siqira^yaid  regwn. — Limited  above  by  the  base  of  the  jaw 
and  floor  of  the  mouth,  laterally  by  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  larger  in  the  middle ;  this  is,  moreover, 
continuous  with  the  parotid  region.  The  oblique  {Jane  which 
it  Ibmis,  from  above  downwards,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
motions  of  the  tongue^  is  transformed,  in  some  individuals,  into 
a  decided  projection,  or  semilunar  prominence,  separated  from 
the  jaw  by  a  fissure.     This  constitutes  doubk  chiru 

Fine,  diin,  very  elastic  in  children  and  females,  thicker  in 
man,  on  account  of  the  beard,  the  skin  frequently  presents  trans* 
verse  furrovirs,  which  always  remain,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  depending  upon  the  action  of  the  platisma 
muscle,  perhaps,  as  much  as  upon  the  motions  of  the  jaw.  The 
follicles  are  larger  here  than  in  the  other  regions  of  the  neck, 
but  less  than  in  the  face;  consequently,  pustular  affections  are 
very  common. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  consists  of  three  layers.  Formed  of 
ceUulo*filamentous  tissue,  containing  adipose  vesicles,  ordinarily 
very  minute,  but  capable  of  increasing  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
thus  constituting  that  submental  projection  already  mentioned. 
The^^  unites  the  skin  to  the  platisma  muscle,  so  firmly  that,  in 
contracting,  it  draws  the  integuments  with  it.  The  second  con- 
sists of  the  platisma  muscles,  which,  on  the  median  line,  leave 
a  small  triangular  space  between  them,  having  its  base  down- 
wards. The  iliirdj  formed  of  cellulo-Iaroellous  tissue,  united 
veiy  loosely  to  tlie  cervical  fascia,  upon  which  it  moves,  adheres 
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more  finnly  to  the  fleshy  membrane,  whose  motions  it  follows. 
The  external  jugular  veins  lie  beneath  this  latter,  which,  by  its 
loose  texture,  allows  pus  easily  to  collect  into  abscesses,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  to  barrow  downwards,  quickly  producing  ex- 
tensive mischief.    Therefore,  when  fluctuation  can  be  felt^  the 
abscess  should  be  opened  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
pladsma.*     The  great  elasticity  of  this  membrane,  also,  allows 
of  tumours  acquiring  considerable  magnitude,  without  disorgan- 
izing the  skin ;  preserving,  in  general,  considerable  mobuity. 
Simply  cellular  in  some  individuals,  the  suprarhyoid  fascia  is 
decidedly  fibrous  in  others.     Ck>ntinuou8,  posteriorly,  with  that 
of  the  parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  it  is  attached,  ante- 
riorly, to  the  base  of  the  maxillary  bone.  Before  uniting  on  the 
OS  hyoides  with,  the  fascia  carvioaUsf  it  receives  a  strong  layer 
from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  di^tric  muscle,  and  becomes 
double  on  each  side^  and  posteriorly.    Its  anterior  portion  alone 
descends  into  the  sub-hyoid  region ;  the  posterior,  at  first  form- 
ing a  sheath  for  the  sub-maxilli^y  and  sublingual  glands,  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  supplying  sheaths  to  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue. 

The  study  of  the  supra-hyoid  fascia  is  important,  more  espe- 
ciiilly  from  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  during  the  develope- 
ment  of  diseases,  situated  between  its  external  sur&ce  and  the 
skin,  and  those  occurring  behind  and  above  it.  Abscesses  in 
the  latter  situation  always,  in  &ct,  tend  towards  the  mouth  or 
pharynx,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered  by  this  apo- 
neurosis anteriorly;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  even  when  the 
abscess  is  considerably  developed,  fluctuation  cannot,  for  a  long 
period,  be  delected  externally.  The  lamellous  nature  of  this 
iascia  allows  it  easily  to  resolve  into  cellular  tissue,  and  accounts 
for  the  various  degrees  of  thickness  which  it  presents. 

The  suprarhyoid  miudesj  upon  which  the  motions  of  the  larynx 
and  inferior  jaw,  in  some  degree,  depend,  belong  more  eq^ecially 
to  the  tongue. 

Hhedigaatrie^  whose  anterior  belly  mounts,  obliquely,  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  submental  fossas,  in  contact  internally  with  its 
fellow,  covered  anteriorly  by  aponeurosis,  lying  posteriorly  upon 
a  portion  of  the  mylo-byoid  muscle,  forms  an  arch,  separated 
from  the  maxillary  bone  by  a  space,  varying  every  moment 
during  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  larynx  or  jaw,  and 
always  filled  by  the  sub-maxillary  gland.     Its  posterior  belly, 

*  This  reoommendation  does  not  hold  good  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular  Tcin. 
The  suigeon  Bhould,  in  opening  the  vessels^  cut  across  the  muscular  Bbres ;  othcnrise 
the  muscle,  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  chin  being  directed  over  the  opposite 
shoulder,  closes  the  incision  made  in  the  course  of  the  fibres,  preventing  the  flow  of 
blood  externally,  but  leading  to  its  efiiision  into  the  loose  ceUular  tissue  above  de- 
scribed. Consequently,  as  the  fibres  of  the  platisma  are  directed  from  below  up- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards,  the  surgeon,  having  first  placed  his  finger  upon  the 
▼cin,  above  the  davicic,  directs  the  incision  from  below  backwards,  upwards,  and 
outwards. — H.  H. 
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ascending  to  the  parotid  region*  lies  between  the  external 
maxillary  artery,  situated  externally,  and  the  lingual  nerve  and 
artery,  internally. 

The  styhnhyoidi  bifurcating  to  form  a  passage  for  the  tendon 
of  the  latter,  fumishes  an  e:q)ansion  to  the  cervical  aponeurosis, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  os  hyoides.  The  mylo-hyoidy  covered 
by  the  digastric,  is  divided  from  the  buccal  membrane  by  the 
sublinguiu  gland  and  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  Internally,  a  pro- 
longation of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  and  hypo*glossal  nerve, 
the  gustatory  nerve^  and  lingual  artery,  prevent  its  being  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  genio-glossal  and  hypo-glossal 
muscles ;  but  quite  anteriorly  it  touches  the  genio-hyoid,  which 
forming  a  small  column,  extending  from  the  genal  process  to 
the  bottom  of  the  os  hyoides,  appears  only  to  be  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  genio-glossus. 

The  hy(hglossus  is  perforated  by  the  lingual  artery,  at  some 
lines  above  its  attachment  to  the  os  hyoides,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cover  a  small  portion  posteriorly ;  whilst,  subsequently,  it 
is  itself  covered  by  the  muscle. 

Mylo-hyoid  space. — The  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  separated  from 
the  jaw  by  the  termination  of  me  stylo-hyoid,  and  the  tendon 
of  the  digastricus,  circumscribing  a  trianffidar  space,  the  internal 
side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  muscle,  the  superior  by  the  jaw, 
the  inferior  by  tlie  fascia,  which,  terminating,  posteriorly,  in  the 
parotid  region,  is  prolonged,  anteriorly,  towards  the  tongue, 
between  the  mylo-hyoid  and  genio-glossus  muscles. 

The  styloglossus^  a  small  fasciculus  situated  behind  the  pre- 
ceding, lies  between  the  jugular  vein,  the  internal  carotid 
artery,  and  the  nerves,  emerging  through  the  posterior  lacerated 
foramen  internally ;  the  external  carotid,  the  facial,  and  lingual 
arteries  and  veins,  the  h3rpo-glossal,  and  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
externally. 

The  genio-ghssiiSy  the  most  voluminous  and  important  of  all, 
is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  genal  process.  Its  fibres  diverging, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  fan,  terminate  along  the  whole  extent  of 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue.  Its  principal  function  being 
to  carry  the  base  of  the  tongue  forwards,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  elevates  and  draws  the  larynx  in  the  same  direction,  its 
motions  may  be  impeded  after  amputation  of  the  jaw. 

Arteries. — We  find,  posteriorly,  a  small  portion  of  the  two 
carotid  arteries.  External  to  tlie  internal  the  external  carotid  is 
crossed  by  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  the  hypo -glossal 
nerve,  the  parotid  gland,  and  fascia;  posteriorly  are,  the  internal 
jugular  veins,  and  the  anastomotic  branches  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic nerve  with  the  first  cervical.  Internally,  it  is  separated 
firom  the  internal  carotid  by  the  inferior  pharyngeal  artery,  the 
stylo-glossus,  and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles.  The  internal  carotid 
is  here  found,  in  the  same  relative  position  that  has  been  already 
described,  in  the  pharvngeal  and  parotid  regions. 
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Tho  facial  or  external  maxillary  follows  the  direction  of  a- 
line,  drawn  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  greater  cornea 
of  the  OS  hyoides,  to  tne  anterior  of  the  roasseter  muscle.  It  is 
tortuons  and  covered  by  the  digastric,  the  stylo-hyoid  muscles, 
the  facial  vein,  and  sub-maxillary  gland,  before  it  curves  over 
the  margin  of  the  jaw,  and  furnishes  the  submental,  which  runs 
along  the  attachment  of  the  mylo-hyoid  to  anastomose  with  the 
corresponding  artery  of  the  opposite  side;  passing  between  this 
muscle  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  digastric.  This  latter 
branch,  the  only  one  which  must  necessarily  be  divided  in 
amputation  of  the  jaw,  is  rarely  of  sufficient  size  to  cause 
hemorrhage  of  any  importance ;  at  all  events  it  is  easily  secured. 
Before  giving  this  oS,  the  &cial  artery  furnishes  numerous 
large  branches  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  lymphatic  glands. 
Being  very  superficial,  this  artery  may  be  opened  in  wounds 
and  operations ;  therefore,  it  should  always  be  tied  before  the 
extirpation  of  tumours,  however  small,  situated  deeply  beneath 
the  jaw.*  It  is  exposed  with  facility  between  the  cornua  of  the 
06  hyoides  and  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  and  it  will  suffice  to 
make  an  incision  extending  from  the  latter  organ  as  far  as  the 
anterior  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  in  accordance  with  the 
line  indicated  above.  The  parts  to  be  divided  are,  the  skin, 
platisma,  fascia,  (from  which  the  artery  is  separated  merely  by 
cellular  tissue,)  and,  sometimes,  the  facial  vein,  between  the  suh- 
maxillaiy  gland  and  the  digastric  muscle. 

The  lingual  is  situated  a  litde  lower  than  the  preceding ;  and 
on  its  internal  side  it  is  crossed  by  the  lingual  nerve,  before 
passing  into  the  hyo-glossus  muscle ;  previously,  its  relation  to 
the  muscles  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  facial.  Advancing  between 
the  hyo  and  genio  glossus  muscles,  it  is  accompanied,  inferiorly, 
and  externally,  by  the  h3rpo-glossal  nerve ;  and  after  "giving  off 
the  sublingual,  it  terminates  dv  taking  the  name  of  ranine.  In 
its  course  between  the  os  hyoides  ana  the  superior  portion  of 
the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  merely  furnishes  some  small  unim- 
portant branches,  and  occasionally  the  submental.  It  occurs 
from  this,  that  in  applying  a  ligature  in  the  different  diseases  of 
the  tongue,  and  especially  in  fungus  heematoides,  the  incision 
should  be  made  transversely,  having  its  anterior  extremity  jm-o- 
longed  to  the  chin.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  at  some 
lines  beneath  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  The  artery  may  then 
be  secured,  behind  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  by  separating  the 
nerve  crossing  it;  or,  rather,  beneath  the  muscle  itself,  by 
dividing  its  fibres,  which  form  a  very  thin  layer  over  the  vessel. 
Finally,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  external  maxillary,  it  will 

*  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  unnecessaiy  precaution.  For  even  should  this 
artery  be  divided,  the  hemorrhage  likely  to  ensue  is  easily  arrested  by  the  fingers  of 
an  assistant  placed  upon  its  divided  portions,  or  by  compressing  the  trunk  of  the 
carotid  against  the  cervical  vertebrse.  At  all  events,  a  ligature  may  be  applied  then, 
instead  of  submitting  tlic  patient  to  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  a  previous 
£>pcration.— "11.  II. 
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suffice  to  remark,  that  tHe  latter  passes  above,  and  internally  to 
tbe  gland,  whilst  the  lingual  lies  more  inferiorly.  Large,  and 
more  numerous  than  the  arteries,  which  they  do  not  immediately 
accompany,  the  veins  are,  generally  speaking,  less  tortuous. 
The  faci(d  especially  should  be  examined  in  its  diiSerent  rela- 
tions. At  first,  placed  externally,  afterwards,  posteriorly  to 
the  artery  of  the  same  name,  it  leaves  it  in  descending,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  internal  jugular.  This  vein,  ordinarily 
running  beneath  the  fascia,  in  its  passage  from  the  genal  to  the 
sub-maxillary  regions,  is,  occasionally,  found  between  the  fascia 
of  the  neck  and  the  platisma.  It  then  forms  what  is  termed  the 
external Jtiffular.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  underistood  that  this 
latter  exists,  although  the  facial  follow  its  habitual  course.  The 
other  veins,  generally,  accompany  their  arteries,  and  empty 
themselves  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  lymphatic  glands  are  very  numerous  in  this  region ;  several 
are  met  with  posteriorly,  superiorly,  and  anteriorly  to  the  caro- 
tids; others  surround  the  sub-maxillary  gland.  There  are  two 
or  three  above  this  gland,  lying  upon  the  facial  vessels;  and  we 
also  meet  with  others  between  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  the  jaw, 
the  digastric  muscle,  and  aponeurosis.  These  various  glands, 
receiving  the  lymphatics  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  and  those  of  the  face,  swell  in  numerous  acute  and 
chronic  a£Pections;  they,  consequently,  merit  great  attention. 
Their  developement  is  such  that  they  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  diseases  of  other  organs.  The  most  remote  have  given  rise  to 
suspicion  of  aneurism.  Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  max- 
illary gland  have  been  mistaken  for  swelling  of  the  gland  itself, 
and  the  most  anterior,  being  firmly  bound  down  by  the  aponeu- 
rosis against  the  bone,  have  been  considered  adherent  cancers, 
which  surgeons  have  feared  to  touch.  In  this  respect  I  can  say, 
with  Colles  and  Bums,  that  most  of  the  extirpations  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  hitherto  cited,  would  be  more  properly  described 
as  removals  of  these  lymphatic  glands.  Converted  into  fungus 
hematoides,  and  prolonged  as  far  as  the  pharynx  above  the  larynx, 
they  formed,  in  a  patient  whom  I  saw  in  1830,  a  livid  tumour,  the 
pulsations  of  which  were  so  evident,  that  there  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  it  from  aneurism. 

During  the  October  of  1823)  a  young  person  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  of  the  School  of  Medicme,  having  a  very  hard 
tumour,  as  large  as  an  egg,  situated  beneath  the  maxillary  bone, 
at  the  point  corresponding  to  this  gland.  M.  Bou2on  removed 
it,  and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  salivary  gland  was  the 
part  extirpated,  but  upon  a  more  attentive  examination,  this 
was  found  pushed  inwards,  and  the  tumour  was  formed  of 
several  disorganized  glands  of  the  mylo-hyoid  space. 

Enclosed  witliin  a  fibrous  sac,  prolonged  from  the  parotid 
sheath  and  posterior  layer  of  the  fascia,  the  sub^maxillary  gland 
is  frequently  continuous,  posteriorly,  with  the  parotid.    It  bifur- 
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cates,  anteriorly,  to  embrace  the  posterior  margin  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  nearly  filling  the  whole  of  the  space  described  in 
speaking  of  die  hyo*gIo8SUs  muscle.  It  touches  tlie  supra-hyoid 
fascia,  externally  or  inferiorly,  and  may  be  felt  through  the  skin ; 
the  facial  vein  is  also  applied  upon  it  in  the  latter  direction. 
Externally  and  superiorly,  it  lies  upon  the  internal  surface  of 
the  jaw,  receiving  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve.  Internally  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  by  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
lingual  and  gustatory  nerves.  Finally,  the  facial  artery  is  found, 
at  its  posterior,  internal,  and  superior  portion,  so  closely  attached 
to  it,  that  in  some  individuals  it  is,  as  it  were,  enveloped  in  the 
granulations.  The  lingual  nerve  is  always  placed  near  the 
internal  surface  of  its  inferior  border,  whence  it  is  soon  sepa- 
rated by  the  hyo-glossus  muscle.  Limited,  inferiorly,  by  the 
sheath  of  the  digastric,  it  follows  all  the  movements  with  which 
this  muscle  endows  the  larynx;  consequently,  when  we  would 
render  it  prominent,  as  for  extirpation,  we  should  turn  the  head 
forcibly  backwards.  What  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  would  lead  to  doubt  of  this  operation  having 
ever  been  performed.  Nevertheless,  as  the  sub-maxillary  gland 
is  encysted,  it  would  be  possible,  after  tying  the  facial  artery,  to 
extract  it,  without  injuring  any  organ  of  importance. 

The  whartonian  duct  lies  between  th^  mylo-hyoid  and  genio- 
glossus  muscles,  ascending  towards  the  sublingual  gland  and 
sides  of  the  frenum.  The  two  principal  nerves  of  the  tongue 
accompany  it,  above  and  below,  for  some  extent  Of  its  three 
tunics,  the  firmest  which  it  receives  is  from  the  fascia.  Its 
dilatation  constitutes  ranula,  and  its  relative  position  shows, 
that  even  if  a  large  portion  of  this  tumour  can  be  without 
danger  removed  through  the  mouth,  it  cannot  through  tlie 
sub-maxillary  gland. 

Nerves.  —  These  are  superficial  and  deep.  The  lingual, 
placed  at  first  external  to  the  carotid  artery,  internal  and  above 
the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  musdes,  runs  immediately  beneath 
the  maxillary  gland,  crossing  the  lingual  artery,  and  ascending 
to  the  external  suriace  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  anterior  to 
which  it  furnishes  numerous  filaments,  and  is  finally  lost  in  the 
tongue.  This  trunk,  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
fifth  and  eighth  pairs,  by  the  supra-hyoid  and  glossal  branches, 
establishes,  in  tne  second  place,  some  relation  between  its 
branches  and  the  cervical  plexus,  by  the  descendens-noni 
nerve,  and  is  easily  exposed,  through  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  a  semicircular  line,  drawn  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  opposite  the 
angle  of  the  jaw,  to  the  body  of  the  os  hyoides.  The  incision 
should  then  Ibllow  the  curve,  separating  the  digastric  muscle 
from  the  inferior  circumference  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland. 

Tlie  gustatory  branch  oftiieJiJOi  descends  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  above  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  between 
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the  superior  portion  of  the  byo-glossus  muscle^  to  which  it  nearly 
approximates,  and  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  jaw,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  the  gland.  Arrived  in  front  of  the  hyo-glossu& 
muscle,  thig  nerve  plunges  in  the  genio^glossus,  running  to  the 
papillse  of  the  tongue;  but  previously  it  anastomoses,  on  the 
one  hand,  above  the  secreting  organ,  with  the  mylo-hyoid 
branches  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve;  and,  on  the  other,  with 
the  lingual,  before  it  plunges  into  the  muscular  fibres,  internal, 
to  the  whartonian  duct.  If  its  division  be  necessary,  we  must 
seek  it  behind  the  jaw,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  it  in 
the  region  we  are  now  examining.  We  also  meet  with  some 
filaments  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  at  the  posterior  portion,  and 
pneumo-gastric,  and  great  sympathetic,  descending  between 
the  carotid  and  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  mperjicial  nerves  are  derived  from  the  cervical  plexus, 
and  the  inferior  branch  of  the  facial;  the  former  remain  on  th^ 
external  surface  of  the  aponeurosis,  the  latter  ramify  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  Numerous,  and  enclosed  in  a  dense 
membrane,  they  explain  the  great  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  this 
region,  and  the  violent  pain  and  nervous  affections  sometimes 
accompanying  its  inflammations.  Being  almost  inevitably  divi- 
ded in  extirpations  of  sub-maxillary  tumours,  they  account  for 
the  paralysis  of  the  lower  lip,  occasionally  succeeding  this 
operation. 

The  cellular  tissue  between  the  muscles  is  very  fine.  Beneath 
the  fascia  it  is  lamellous,  enclosing  adipose  vesicles.  It  runs  in 
large  quantities  into  the  sub-maxillary  gland,  enveloping  each 
of  its  granules,  and  sending  prolongations  between  them. 
When  suppiu-ation  occurs  in  this  salivary  gland,  or  the  parotid, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  gland  of  a  similar  ch&racter,  it  usually  com- 
mences in  this  membrane,  as  the  proper  glandulous  structure 
does  not  appear  susceptible  of  primitive  inflammation.  Con- 
tinuous Yfixh.  that  from  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  and  tongue^ 
more  abundant  laterally  and  posteriorly  than  in  the  middle,  it 
follows,  that  deep  suppuration  of  the  tonsils  may  point  beneath 
the  angle  of  the  maxilla,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  supra- 
hyoid fascia  forces  collections  into  the  sterno-pyrotidean  de^ 
pression,  when  they  cannot  reach  the  side  of  the  chin.  Its 
elasticity,  also,  allows  the  amygdala?^  when  swollen,  to  be  easily 
felt  within  the  stylo-maxillary  ligament.  Properly  speaking,  there 
is  no  skeleton  in  the  supra-nyoid  region,  the  only  bones  which 
appertain  to  it  being  the  os  hyoides,  and  the  inferior  half  of 
the  internal  surface  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  former,  nearly 
rudimentary  in  man,  whilst  in  other  vertebrated  animals  it  forms 
a  very  complicated  bone,  is  sometimes  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
styloid  process,  from  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament  becoming  ossified. 
Its  lesser  cornua,  formed,  generally,  of  several  minute  portions 
of  bone,  is  very  useful  in  pointing  out  the  maxillary  and  lingual 
arteriesy  which,  with  the  other  deep  vessels,  it  protects. 
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Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  8iq>{iDrt»  and  its  great  miv 
bility,  the  os  hyoides  may  be  fiitctured ;  it  baa  also  been  con- 
sidered susceptible  of  luxation,  but  tbe  eridenoe  adduced  is  fiur 
from  conclusive. 

Transverse  wounds  above  the  os  hyoides  are  extremely  dan« 
gerous,  independent  of  hemorrhage^  as  this  bone  gives  attach*- 
ment  to  nearly  all  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  tongue  and  jaw, 
and  nearly  all  the  elevators  of  the  larynx.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
remark,  that  a  wound  of  this  nature,  above  the  epiglottis,  would 
not  lead  to  danger,  as  regards  respiration. 

The  second  portion  of  the  skeleton  presents  the  genai  pro^ 
cesSf  for  the  attachment  of  the  genio-glossus  and  genio-hyoid 
muscles ;  the  subrenal  fossa  for  the  digastric ;  the  siMviffual 
depression  for  the  gland  of  that  name ;  the  sub^nujoillary  fisaa^ 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  angle ;  and,  more  superiorly,  the  myh^ 
hyoid  crest.  Forming  a  solid  wall,  it  causes  the  various  organsi 
sustained  in  addition  by  the  cervical  fescia,  to  project  in  swel- 
ling, into  the  mouth,  rather  than  beneath  the  chin. 

We  may  conclude,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  wounds 
of  the  sub*maxillary  region  are,  in  general,  more  dangerous,  as 
they  approach  its  extremities.  In  fact,  an  instrument  cannot 
here  penetrate  at  all  deeply,  without  running  the  risk  of  wound* 
ing  me  facial  or  lingual,  and  one  of  the  carotid  arteries,  or 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  lingual,  pneumogastric,  or  great 
sympathetic  nerves.  More  deeply  it  would  enter  the  pharynx* 
In  the  median  line  the  danger  is  much  less,  as  there  the  arteries 
are  smaller. 

The  rdative  position  of  parts  is  as  follows :  — 

J.  The  skin. 

2.  Dense  cellular  tissue. 

8.  Platisma  myoides  muscle. 

4.  Lamellous  cellular  tissue^  in  which  the  superficial  nerves 
ramify. 

5.  Aponeurosis. 

6.  Digastric,  stylo  and  mylo  byoid  muscles,  suly-maxiUary 
gland»  facial  artery,  and  collaterad  vein,  lymphatic  glands,  a 
small  portion  of  the  lingual  artery,  the  subninental  and  lingual 
nerves. 

7«  The  genio-glossuB  musde^  whartonian  duct,  hyo-^ossus 
musde^  lingual  artery,  gustatory  nerve,  carotid  arteries,  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  nerves  situated  behind  the  latter  vessels. 

&  The  genio-glossus  muscle  and  the  tongue. 

9.  Finallv,  the  mouth  superiorly,  and  the  pharynx  posteriorly, 
and  internally. 

Hence  we  perceive^  that  by  making  an  incision  in  the  median 
line,  it  would  be  possible  to  a|^ly  a  double  ligature  round  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  for  the  removal  of  cancers,  ftc 

Sub-hyoid  region^ — Limited  on  either  side  bv  the  sterno-mas* 
toid  muscles,  infer iorly  by  the  supra*sternal  depression,  the 
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uib-fayoid  portioa  of  the  ndck  represents  a  soffciently  regular 
triangle^  with  its  base  at  die  os  hyoides.  In  the  median  line  we 
ofafierve,  l8t»  An  borisontal  semkircalar  depression,  corre*> 
sponding  to  the  thyro-byoid  membrane.  This  is  the  part 
usually  divided  by  suicides.  Sdly,  The  eminence  formed  by 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  more  promin^it  in  man  than  in  females 
and  children,  dmy,  A  depression,  indicating  the  crico-^thyroid 
Ikament.  4thly,  ITie  prqjeetion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
after  it^  another  less  marked,  determining  the  height  of  the 
trachea.  5thly,  Finally,  the  sub-thyroid  depression,  deeply  ex*- 
•cavated  in  thin  subjects,  and  scarcely  visible  in  stout  individuals. 
In  a  middle-sized  man,  when  the  head  is  slightly  turned  back, 
it  measures  six  inches  from  the  os  hyoides  to  the  sternum,  and 
two  and  a  half  from  the  former  to  the  fissure  of  the  thjnroid 
gland.  There  are  equally  two  inches  and  a  half  between  the 
lower  border  of  this  gland  and  the  sternum.  Inferiorly,  the  two 
stemo-mastoid  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  space 
of  an  inch  only,  whilst  above  there  is  a  distance  of  three  inches 
between  them. 

The  Ma  presents  nearly  the  same  characters  as  in  the  sQpnH 
hyoid  region ;  but  being  thinner,  and  enclosing  fewer  sebaceous 
follicles,  it  is  more  elastic. 

The  siAciitaneaiis  layer  consists  of  three  laminae^  thick  and 
resistant,  forming  i^  fascia  snpefficialis  in  ^e  median  line;  it 
is  thin,  and  less  distinct,  on  either  side,  in  consequence  <^  the 
platisma  being  contained  between  its  laminee. 

The  aponeurosis^ i  continuous,  superiorly,  with  that  of  the  pr^ 
ceding,  passes,  externally,  into  the  supra^clavicular  r^on,  and 
becomes  attached  below  to  the  sternum.  Its  external  surface  is 
in  contact  with  the  fascia  superficialis.  Its  internal,  or  posterior, 
IS  extremely  complicated.  To  fisicilitate  its  description,  we  may 
examine  it  from  above,  downwards^  afterwards  tracing  it  late^ 
rally  from  the  median  line. 

Attached  to  the  os  hyoides,  it  remains  single  as  far  as  the 
upper  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  it  invests,  forming  a 
kind  of  sac,  the  two  portions  of  which  immediately  approach 
each  other,  becoming  a  slieadi  for  the  th}rroid  veins.  More 
inferiorly,  these  lamellae  are  lost,  the  one  on  the  anterior,  and 
the  other  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  The  sepa- 
ration at  this  point,  being  filled  merely  by  cellulo^adipose  tissue, 
renders  the  sternal  excavation  more  or  less  deep.  Abscesses  0f 
this  situation  should  be  opened  early,  lest  they  burst  through 
its  posterior  wall.  Its  deep  layer  becomes  doubled,  constituting 
the  sheaths  for  the  thjrroid  vessels,  and  enters  the  th<tfax,  wti^i^ 
we  riiall  find  it  continuous  with  the  pericarcKum.  Laterally, 
the  oervie^  aponeurosis  forms  as  many  sheaths  as  there  are 
muscles,  nerves,  «nd  vessels.    The  stemo-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid^ 

.    *  This  is  the  deep  cervicil  fasjii. 
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omo-hyoid,  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  the  carotid  artery,  internal 
jugular  vein,  great  sympathetic  and  eighth  pair  of  nerve%  thus 
severally  receive  a  kind  of  canal.  It  also  envelopes  the  trachea, 
passes  behind  the  pharynx,  is  reflected  over  the  anterior  recti  of 
the  head,  and  longuspcoUi  muscles,  and  is  attached  to  the  trans- 
verse processes.  It  next  embraces  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle^ 
and  becomes  continuous,  on  the  one  hand»  with  the  external 
layer,  which  joins  it  behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  on 
tli^  other,  by  the  lamellae  and  aponeurosis  of  the  supra-clavicular 
region. 

It  is,  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  this  lamellous  disposition, 
that  the  Jitscia  cervicalis  has  rarely  been  described  as  an  aponeu- 
rosis; nevertheless,  in  a  great  many  instances,  it  possesses 
fibrous  texture,  especially  in  old  and  thin  subjects.  All  anato- 
mists, moreover,  as  well  as  surgeons,  were  in  the  habit,  before 
I  described  its  arrangement  in  1 826,  of  saying,  that  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  other  organs  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  cer- 
vical region,  were  united  by  dense  elastic  cellular  tissue,  formed 
of  lamellae,  more  or  less  firmly  adherent,  one  to  the  other. 
G)lles  and  Burns  had  already  carefully  described  the  super- 
ficial, but  they  had  rather  neglected  the  deep  layers.  M.  Blan- 
din,  who  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Bums  (after  some  modifica- 
tions), has  not  thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in  my  description  of 
this  aponeurosis.  There  can  scarcely,  however,  .be  two  opinions 
on  the  subject;  and  in  order  to  simplify  it,  I  will  repeat,  that 
all  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  anterior  region  of  the 
neck,  the  thyroid  gland,  the  trachea,  and  oesophagus,  are  each 
enveloped  in  a  fibro-cellular  sheath;  that  tliese  sheaths,  con- 
tinuous with  each  other,  are  finally  attached  to  the  conunon 
investment,  or  fascia  cervicalis  of  Burns,  as  to  a  centre ;  and 
that  they  are  also  prolonged  to  tlie  cellular  tissue,  or  aponeurosis 
of  the  chest. 

This  disposition  explains  the  rapidity  with  which  abscesses 
form  in  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  neck;  why  the  pus 
burrows  in  different  directions,  instead  of  pointing  beneath  the 
skin ;  and  why  its  inflammations  almost  always  invade  a  large 
extent  of  surface.  It  also  shows,  that  abscesses  of  the  sub- 
hyoid region  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  detected,  if  we  would 
prevent  their  bursting  into  the  chest  The  external  layer  of 
the  cervical  fascia  being  more  resistant  than  either  of  the  deeper 
seated,  causes  tumours,  forming  beneath  it,  to  extend  baick- 
wards,  rather  than  outwards;  thus  compressing  the  trachea, 
oesophagus,  vessels,  &c ;  producing  serious  mischief,  before  they 
present  any  considerable  size,  externally.  In  operations,  this 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  would  expose  any 
organ  of  thus  region.  Stretched  firmly  across  the  trachea,  in 
the  supra-sternal  fossa,  it  opposes  the  atmospheric  pressure  so 
completely,  that  its  destruction  may  be  followed  by  sufibcation, 
or  serious  inconvenience,  after  the  removal  of  tumours  impli- 
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eating  its  whole  substatice.  Its  simple  division,  however,  ordi- 
narily produces  nothing  of  the  kind,  either  in  common  wounds^ 
or  after  opening  abscesses. 

The  sterruhmastoid  muscle  here  merits  particular  attention* 
Serving  as  a  guide  in  incisions,  its  internal  margih,  thin  and 
flat  in  some  individuals,  is  separated  from  the  other  muscles  by 
a  thick  layer  of  aponeurosis.  If  we  were  ignorant  of  this  cir^ 
cumstance^  we  might  be  greatly  puzzled,  and  divide  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  thyroid  muscles,  instead  of  simply  everting  the 
sterno-mastoid.  I  have,  frequently,  seen  students  fall  into  this 
error,  whilst  practising  operations  on  the  dead  body. 

The  stemo'hyoid  circumscribe  an  elongated  triangle,  the  base 
inferior,  in  which  we  remark,  from  above  downwards,  beneath 
the  aponeurosis,  the  middle  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  the 
angle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  crico-thyroid  artery  and 
membrane,  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the  union  of  the  two  lobes  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  thjrroid  veins,  and  the  trachea.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, in  this  region  that  tracheotomy  is  performed.  The 
stemo-mastoid  covers  the  lower  portion  of  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscle,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  sterno-clavicular  arti- 
culation. The  sterno-hyoid  lying  upon  the  sterno-thyroid 
muscle,  in  its  inferior  half,  immediately  covers  the  thyroid 
gland,  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  thyro-hyoid  depression. 

The  sterruhthyroidy  radier  larger  than  the  preceding,  like  it, 
circumscribes,  with  its  fellow,  a  triangular  space,  but  disposed 
inversely,  in  which  we  see  the  same  parts  as  in  the  other,  and 
in  addition,  superiorly,  a  portion  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle. 
The  two  sterno-thyroid  muscles  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch,  towards  tlie  middle  of  the 
region. 

Fixed  to  the  sternum  and  larynx,  these  four  muscles  form 
a  kind  of  shield  over  the  trachea ;  so  that,  if  they  be  destroyed, 
this  canal,  pushed  forwards  during  inspiration,  may,  as  in  the 
example  reported  by  Burns,  be  compressed  by  the  air  fulfilling 
but  badly  its  functions  of  respiration. 

Covered,  as  it  emerges  from  behind  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  by  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  a  branch  of  the 
superior  Uiyroid  artery,  enclosed  in  the  fcucia  cervicaliSi  the 
oma-hyoid  may  be  felt  through  the  skin,  m  some  individuals. 
Ascending  towards  the  os  hyoides,  it  crosses  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  circumscribing  two  triangular  spaces,  with  which  the 
surgeon  ought  to  be  well  acquainted. 

Omo-hyoid  space, — One  of  these  triangles,  superior,  limited  by 
the  supra-hyoid  region  above,  and  by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
without,  may  be  cjJled  the  omo-hyoid  triangle.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  descendens-noni,  eighth,  supe- 
rior larjTigeal,  and  great  sympathetic  nerves ;  about  an  inch  of 
the  primitive  carotid,  the  origins  of  the  internal  and  external 
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carotids,  that  of  the  facial,  lingual,  occipita!,  and,  occasionally,  of 
the  inferior  phalangeal  and  superior  thyroid  arteries.  Finally, 
we  also  see  the  tbyro-hyoid  muscle,  a  small  portion  of  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  constrictors,  the  thyroid  cartilage,  its  superior 
comua,  and  the  lateral  portion  of  the  tliyro-hyoid  membrane. 

Onuhtracheal  space, — The  other  space,  which  may  be  termed 
omo-traeheal  triangle^  much  more  extensive  than  the  preceding, 
limited,  upwards  and  outwards,  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  out- 
wards and  below  by  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  within  by  the 
trachea,  encloses  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and 
thyroid  muscles,  a  small  portion  of  the  thyro-hyoid,  a  lobe  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  arteries  distributed  to  the  sub-hyoid 
veins,  the  plexus  of  the  hypo-glossus  nerve,  the  side  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  oesophagus,  the  recurrent  nerve, 
primitive  carotid  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  great  sympathetic 
and  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  intenial  and  external  jugular  veins, 
and,  lastly,  the  vertebral  arteries. 

The  thyrohyoids  the  last  of  the  superficial  muscles  of  this 
region,  covered  by  all  the  others,  lying  upon  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
are  separated  from  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  by  a  considerable 
space.  The  laryngeal  nerve  lies  behind  their  posterior  border, 
between  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  before  it  penetrates 
the  larynx.     They  lead  to  no  surgical  consideration. 

The  hngi-coUi^  a  portion  of  the  anterior  great  recti  muscles  of 
the  head,  situated  deeply  on  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  also  appertain  to  the  sub-hyoid  region. 
Between  the  former  and  the  scaleni,  there  exists  a  triangular 
space,  through  which  the  vertebral  artery  runs,  before  it  enters 
die  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes. 

Arteries. — The  carotids  are  those  which  here  merit  most  at- 
tention. 

The  right  earotidj  shorter,  closer  to  the  median  line,  and 
larger  than  the  left,  in  consequence  of  its  arising  from  the 
innominata,  would  prevent  our  opening  the  oesophagus,  on  this 
side,  and  should  be  remembered  in  tracheotomy* 

Anteriorly,  the  kfi  carotid  is  at  first  separated  from  the  sternal 
portion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  by  an  interval  of  about  an 
inch,  which  is  less  on  the  right  side,  where  the  artery  approaches 
nearly  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  lliey  are  both 
immediately  covered  by  the  internal  surface  of  this  same  muscle, 
and  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-thyroid.  As  the  sterno- 
mastoid  passes  backward  in  ascending,  they  thus  become  super- 
ficial at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  are,  consequently,  more 
easily  tied  in  this  situation.  Posteriorly,  they  lie  on  the  great 
sympathetic,  and  on  the  cardiac  filaments,  derived  from  this 
and  the  pneumo-gastrics,  which  lie  in  their  sheaths:  on  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  opposite,  or  a  little  inferior  to,  the  omo- 
hyoid muscle,  on  the  cervicalis  ascendens,  the  vertebral  and  its 
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accompanying  vein ;  finally,  mediately,  on  the  anterior  of  the 
base  of  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  and  at  tlie  triangle 
bounded  by  the  scalenus  anticus  and  lonffus-coUi  muscles. 

We  perceive,  by  this  arrangement,  that,  it  necessary,  the  carotid 
may  be  compressed  on  the  left  side,  at  some  distance  above  the 
sternum,  tn  fact,  nothing  would  prevent  their  compression, 
on  both  sides,  in  the  omo-hyoid  triangle,  if  this  could  be 
beneficial,  in  acute  ophthalmia,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
as  was  supposed  by  Messrs.  Watson  and  Bland  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  pressure  of  the  nerves  cannot  be 
supported  for  any  length  of  time,  without  danger.  Close  to  the 
sternum,  they  are  divided  from  each  other  merely  by  the  trachea, 
or  in  other  words,  by  an  interval  of  about  an  inch,  or  eighteea 
lines;  whilst,  superiorly,  they  have  the  whole  of  the  miynx 
between  them. 

We  can  only  reach  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  on  its  internal 
side,  at  its  inferior  third,  or  rather  by  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  in  its  whole  extent  Externally,  an  iny 
stnin^ent  would  only  reach  it,  after  dividing  the  internal  jugular 
vein ;  in  the  other  direction,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  no  vessels 
of  any  importance.  The  instrument  would  traverse,  first,  the 
dkm,  parallel  to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  but  in  such  amanner, 
that,  if  above,  the  incision  should  be  at  the  internal  border  of  the 
muscle,  whilst,  inferiorly,  it  were  better  made  above  it,  especially 
on  the  left  side;  secondly,  the  aponeurosis  and  the  sterno-mas- 
toid muscle,  which  should  be  drawn  outwards  after  the  division 
of  this /oscia  ;  thirdly,  a  thinner  and  very  elastic  layer,  in  which 
some  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus,  the  descendens-noni  nerve, 
commonly  ramify,  and  which  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  omo* 
byoid  muscle. 

This  muscle  crosses  the  carotid  in  such  a  manner,  that  to  tie 
the  vessel  in  the  onuhhyoid  trianffle  it  should  be  depressed,  by 
being  carried  inwards,  and,  on  the  contrar}',  pushed  upwards  and 
inwards,  when  the  operation  is  performed  in  the  oma-tracheal 
triangle^  unless  it  be  Ibund  advisable  to  cut  it  across. 

The  opening  of  the  sheath,  furnished  by  the  aponeurosis  to 
the  artery,  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  points  in  the  operation. 
Too  externally,  we  run  the  risk  of  opening  the  jugular  vein ; 
directly  in  front,  we  may  injure  the  carotid  itself.  However, 
if  the  sheath  be  not  divided,  the  descendens-noni  and  cardiac 
nerves,  adhering  more  or  less  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
artery,  would  inevitably  be  comprehended  in  the  ligature. 

Ligature  of  the  primitive  carotids  for  aneurism,  wounds,  or 
any  diseases  of  their  branches,  should  be  applied  to  the  omo- 
hyoid region,  as  there  the  space  is  larger,  and  the  vessels  more 
superficial.  When,  on  the  contrary,  aneurism  occupies  tlie 
trunk,  we  are  obliged  to  place  the  ligature  nearer  to  the  sternum. 
In  this  case,  the  operation,  more  easily  performed  on  the  right 
side,  is  also  more  dangerous  there,  from  the  approximation  of 
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the  subclavian  artery,  preventing  the  formation  of  coagulum.  in 
the  origin  of  the  carotid.  It  is  true,  that  in  cutting  on  the 
Mtemo-damoilar  depresdon^  as  recommended  by  M.  Sedillot,  we 
should  come  directly  upon  the  vessel;  but,  then,  the  muscular 
fibres  being  spread,  would,  it  appears  to  me,  present  an  inn 
portant  obstacle. 

The  division  of  the  common  carotid  occurring  opposite  the 
superior  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  sub-hyoid  region 
encloses  about  an  inch  of  the  internal  and  external  carotids. 
The  external,  which  would  be  better  termed  superficial^  is  placed 
in  front  of,  and  even  a  little  within,  the  internal,  which  is  larger, 
and  lies  on  the  anterior  of  the  spine.  A  ligature  should  not  be 
applied  upon  them  at  a  point  so  close  to  their  origin.  In  cases 
appearing  to  require  it,  the  same  operation  performed  on  the 
common  trunk  should  always  be  preferred,  perhaps  adding,  as  I 
once  did,  for  a  tumour  In  the  temple,  a  ligature  on  tlie  internal 
carotid,  thus  moderating,  as  much  as  possible,  the  reflux 
of  the  blood.  Before  it  enters  the  supra*hyoid  region^  the 
external  carotid  generally  furnishes  the  superior  thyroid,  ex- 
ternal maxillary  {feudal)^  lingual,  inferior  pharyngeal,  and 
occipital. 

Separating  from  the  trunk  opposite,  or  a  little  beneath  the 
Gornua  of  the  os  hyoides,  the  thyraidj  to  reach  the  superior  and  ex- 
ternal portion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  follows  a  tortuous  direction ; 
but  generally,  obliquely,  forwards  and  downwards.  Enveloped 
in  the  deep  layers  of  the^^z^a  cervicalisy  covered  slightly  by  the 
stemo-mastoid,  cellular  tissue,  subcutaneous  layer,  and  skin,  it 
is  crossed  by  the  lingual,  whilst  it  passes  over  the  superior 
laryngeal  and  several  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerves. 
In  this  course  it  gives  off  the  hyoid  branch,  distributed  to  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane,  following  the  inferior  border  of  the 
bone,  and  frequendy  wounded  in  attempts  at  suicide.  It  fur- 
nishes a  second,  which  descends  behind  the  gland,  internal  and 
anterior  to  the  carotid  sheath ;  this  should  be  pushed  towards 
the  trachea,  when  the  principal  artery  of  the  neck  is  secured  at 
this  point  A  third,  the  laryngeal,  ramifies  between  the  con- 
trictors  of  the  pharynx  and  posterior  border  of  the  thyro-hyoid 
muscle,  on  the  membrane  of  the  same  name,  and  is  lost  in  the 
larynx. 

From  this  arrangement,  the  trunk  of  the  superior  thyroid  can 
easily  be  exposed  and  secured,  in  the  course  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  comua  of  the  os  hyoides,  to  the  anterior  and  inferior 
portion  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  or  rather  by  carrying  the  incision 
obliquely,  downwards  and  outwards,  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  ' 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  or,  finally,  by  dividing  the  soft  parts 
parallel  to  this  muscle  in  the  omo-hyoid  triangle.  The  artery, 
before  arriving  at  the  gland,  is,  in  fact,  merely  covered  by  the 
cervical  branch  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  some  veins,  the 
aponeurosis,  and  common  integuments. 
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We  also  remark  two  other  arteries  of  considerable  size,  the 
isrferiar  thyroid  and  the  vertebraL 

Placed,  at  first,  behind  the  common  carotid  and  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  pneumo-gastric  and  great  sympathetic  nerves, 
in  front  of  the  scalenus  and  longus-coUi  muscles,  the  inferior 
tiiyraid  artery  sacends  tortuously,  behind  the  thyroid  gland,  where 
it  terminates,  by  giving  off  a  large  number  of  branches,  which 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  superior 
thjTToid.  On  tlie  left  side,  when  very  deeply  seated  behind  the 
carotid,  it  may  lie  behind  the  thoracic  duct,  at  the  same  time 
^proaching  nearer  to  the  cesophagus  than  it  does  on  the  right. 
Anteriorly  and  externally,  it)  is  crossed  by  the  cervical  branch 
of  the  lingual  nerve.  The  inferior  laryngeal  lies  internal  and 
posterior  to  it. 

This  artery  is  nearly  always  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  anuHtracheal  triangle,  in  the  direction  of  the  omo-hyoid 
muade,  behind  which  it  occasionally  lies.  It  may  be  tied 
without  difficulty  by  pursuing  the  same  steps  as  for  the  carotid ; 
only  the  sheath  of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  opened,  must  be 
pushed  outwards,  whilst  the  thyroid  gland  and  trachea  are 
drawn  inwards,  and  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  upwards.  The  vessel 
is  always  found  in  this  space  close  to  the  muscles. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted,  that  the  thyroid  arteries  do  not 
always  present  either  the  same  size,  origin,  or  distribution. 
I  have  seen  the  superior  of  the  left  side  exceed  the  size  of  a 
quill,  whilst  the  right  was  smaller  than  usual. 

In  three  subjects  I  found  it  arose  from  the  primitive  carotid. 
It  very  frequently  runs  to  the  front  of  the  larynx  before  it 
divides,  and  Roberts  has  well  described  the  dangers  of  this 
dbtribution,  with  r^ard  to  tracheotomy.  The  inferior  is  some- 
times wanting,  at  others  it  passes  before  the  carotid  to  the  gland. 
Bums  relates  a  case  in  which  both  arose  from  the  right  side; 
consequently,  the  left  was  obliged  to  cross  the  trachea  before  it 
could  reach  its  destination. 

There  occasionally  exists  a  fifth  thyroid  artery  on  the  median 
line,  described,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Neubauer,  in  1772,  and 
since  that  period,  by  nearly  all  anatomists.  It  sometimes  arises 
from  the  innominata,  but  more  frequently  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  ascending,  in  a  tortuous  manner,  to  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  gland,  anterior  to  the  trachea,  behind  the  veins,  aponeurosis, 
and  skin.  M.  Lauth  informed  me,  that  he  once  saw  it  given 
off  by  the  internal  mammary.  This  would  add  considerably  to 
the  danger  of  tracheotomy,  as  a  ligature  cannot  be  applied  upon 
it  without  considerable  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
veins  usually  covering  it. 

It  should,  moreover,  be  understood,  that  this  arteiy,  termed 
middk  thyroid  by  Harrison,  varies  considerably  as  to  size,  posi- 
tion, and  even  number;  there  being  occasionally  two.     In  the 
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case  related  by  Meckel,  arising  from  the  Innominatay  it  ran  to 
the  left  lobe  of  the  gland,  directly  upon  the  anterior  surfiure  of 
the  trachea;  in  such  a  manner  that  it  must  mevitably  have  been 
wounded,  had  tracheotomy  been  attempted.  Burns  mentions  a 
-similar  instance ;  but  Roberts  is  in  error  when  he  says,  that  cbso- 
phagotomy  was  performed  on  this  individuaL 

The  vertebral  also  arises  from  the  subclavian.  Crossing  behind, 
and  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery  from 
below,  upwards  and  inwards,  it,  in  some  individuals,  slightly  over- 
laps the  internal  portion  of  the  common  carotid.  The  great 
sympathetic  and  eighth  pair  of  nerves  pass  over  it  in  tlie  same 
direction,  being  intenial  to  it  inferiorly,  and  external  superiorly. 
It  is  accompanied,  on  its  inner  side,  by  the  longus-colli  muscle; 
afterwards  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  cesophagus,  and 
trachea.  Externally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  middle  cervical 
ganglion  and  its  filaments,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  anterior  sca- 
lenus muscle,  and  finally  enters  the  canal  formed  by  die  foramina 
of  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  through  which  it  runs  to  the 
cranittm.  If  it  can  be  tied  with  any  advantage,  as  Hippoljrte  of 
Naples  asserts,  it  is  behind  the  primitive  carotid,  towards  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  omo^tracheal  triangle. 

Some  of  these  arteries  present  still  other  anomaHeg.  The 
two  carotids,  sometimes,  arise  from  a  single  trunk,  which  I  have 
seen  extend  as  far  as  two  inches  above  the  sternum.  Bums, 
who  cited  five  cases  of  this  description,  also  described  one  in 
which  the  innominata  reached  the  inferior  border  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  Tracheotomy  and  oesophagotomy,  although  under  these 
circumstances  exceedingly  dangerous  inferiorly,  would  still  be 
practicable  superiorly  :  but  when  the  right  carotid,  as  I  have  seen 
in  three  instances,  rising  from  the  aorta,  crosses  the  trachea  to 
its  natural  position,  or  when  that  of  the  left  side  arises  from  the 
innominata,  the  operation  would,  of  course,  be  attended  witli 
excessive  danger,  and  it  was  most  likely  some  such  variety 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  young  female  mentioned  by 
Walter,  as  having  perished  from  the  artery  being  wounded 
during  the  operation  for  tracheotomy. 

The  carotid,  instead  of  bifurcating  in  its  ordinary  situation, 
occasionally  divides  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  or,  in  other  instances, 
remains  entire  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  These  irregu* 
larities  place  the  surgeon  under  great  embarrassment,  should  he 
attempt  to  operate  for  aneurism,  &c. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  the  vertebral  arteries 
arising  from  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta,  instead  of  the 
subclavian,  especially  on  the  left  side.  Frequently  also,  on 
one  side,  or  even  on  both,  they  do  not  enter  the  canal  until  very 
high  up  in  the  neck,  opposite  the  fifth,  fourth,  second,  or  first 
cervical  vertebra?.  Under  such  circumstances,  aneurism  of  the 
vertebrae  would  resemble  that  of  the  carotid ;  the  one  might  thus 
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be  mistaki^n  for  the  other;  or,  both  being  mcluded  in  the  same 
ligature^  one  side  of  the  brain  would  suddenly  be  deprived  of 
blood.* 

•  Veins, — The  internail' jugular,  lying  external  to  the  carotid, 
follows  the  same  course  as  that  artery.  Notwithstanding  these 
two  vessels  are  enveloped  in  a  common  fibrous  sheath,  they  have 
each  tlieir  proper  cellular  membrane.  We  distinguish  the  vein 
from  the  artery  by  the  thinness  and  transparency  of  its  coats,  by 
its  position,  always  external,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  ic  It  is  commonly  flattened  in  the  dead  body, 
forming  a  half  canal,  placed  on  the  external  portion  of  the  carotid. 
During  life,  its  relative  size  being  much  greater,  it  covers  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  artery.  Dilating 
during  expiration,  it  is  lai^est  in  those  cases  where  inspiration  is 
most  interrupted.  These  variations  in  size  especially  interfere 
in  the  aj^lication  of  the  ligature  upon  the  carotid.  This,  faow« 
ever,  may  be  prevented  by  compressing  the  vein  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  neck.  Covered  by  the  same  parts  as  the  artery^ 
accompanied  externally  by  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  generally  by 
tlie  e^rvical  plexus,  the  jugular  vein  touches  the  carotid,  thus 
accounting  for  some  of  the  varicose  aneurisms  of  the  neck.  Pos« 
teriorly,  it  crosses  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  branches  of 
the  cervical  plexus,  which  anastomose  superiorly  with  the  great 
sympathetic*  In  the  latter  situation,  it  ordinarily  covers  the 
arteria  cervicalis  ascendens,  and  lies  on  the  internal  side  of  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle,  commonly  hiding  the  vertebral  artery 
in  entering  the  subclavian  vein.  Its  anterior  portion  receives 
numerous  veins,  crossing  the  conunon  carotid,  and  impede  tlie 
more  in  operations,  in  that  they  are  very  uncertain  as  to  number, 
size,  and  position.  All,  however,  appertaining  to  the  organs  situ-» 
ated  in  the  supra  and  sub-hyoid  regions,  they  are  more  especially 
collected,  on  the  one  hand,  beneadi  thecornuaof  theoshyoides» 
and  on  the  other,  in  the  base  of  the  region  above  the  sterno-cla- 
vicular  articulation.  There  are  also  some  large  venous  branches 
ramifying  in  the  supra-clavicular  region,  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  chest,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  emptying 
themselves  into  the  subclavian  or  internal  jugular.  The  plexus, 
thus  formed,  may  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  applying 
a  ligature  on  the  subclavian  artery,  internal,  to  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  and  accordingly  it  is  much  easier,  in  these  cases,  to  tie 
the  carotid  immediately  above  or  below  the  omo-hyoid  muscle. 
The  extemaljugular  commonly  belongs  to  the  supra-clavicular 
p^ion  ;  we,  however,  sometimes  meet  with  it  in  the  sub-hyoid ;  in 
tliese  instances  it  is  smaller  than  ordinary.  It  occasionally  receives 
most  of  the  branches  of  the  face  and  sub-maxillary  region ;  now- 
and-then,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  formed  solely  of  thyroid 

*  This  is  not  tlie  case,  as  the  brain  would  then  be  supplied  from  the  internal 
^arolid  and  vertebral  arterv  of  the  opposite  &ic1e,  through  the  free  anastoniusls,  at  the 
of  WiUis. 
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bnuichesi  wandering  from  their  natural  direction.  Its  tmnk,  co 
some  occasions,  empties  itself  into  the  internal  jognlar,  dose  U> 
the  larynx ;  but  it  more  frequently  descends,  isolated,  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  then  entering  the  same  vessel ;  and,  upon 
other  occasions,  it  runs  directly  into  the  subclavian,  especiaJly  on 
die  left  side.  Placed  superficidly,  it  ramifies  between  die  musdea 
and  the  &8cia  cervicali^  which  it  traverses  in  an  especial  manner, 
when  proceeding  fix>m  the  thyroid  gland* 

The  thyroids  are  larser,  in  proportion,  in  the  in&nt  than  the 
adult,  and  in  the  female  than  the  male.  Their  size  ccMnmonly 
depends  upon  that  of  the  gland,  and  they  may  be  arranged  in 
two  divisions.  Those  accompanjdng  their  arteries  are  more 
superficial,  crossing  the  carodds  to  the  internal  jugular.  The 
others,  uniting  beneath  the  gland,  form  three,  four,  or  five  prin* 
cipal  branch^  which,  descending  in  front  of  die  trachea,  con- 
stitute a  species  of  plexus  between  the  stemo4iyoid  and  thyroid 
musdes.  This  is  the  sulhdn/roid  plexus^  which  adds  so  much  to 
the  danger  of  tradieottmn^.  Its  branches,  enveloped  in  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  process  <^  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  empty  themsdvea 
into  the  subclavian  vein.  Being  also  situated  beneath  the  apo- 
neurosis, they  are  not  visible,  even  in  cases  of  varicose  dilatation* 

The  oAer  veins  pass  into  one  of  the  preceding  branches,  and 
are  scarcely  worthy  further  nodce.  The  fieicd  and  lingual,  cross- 
ing the  carodd  superiorly,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  anomalies  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  important.  Where 
there  are  several  external  jugulars,  they  are  so  minute  that  phle- 
botomy is  performed  with  difficulty.  In  the  variedes  cited  by 
Wild,  the  enormous  branch,  which  on  each  side  ccMnmunicated 
the  jugulars  with  the  thyroid  plexus,  would  gready  increase  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  tracheotomy  and  oesophagotomy* 
Close  to  the  heart,  and  having  no  valves,  they  allow  the  reflux  of 
blood,  in  such  quantities,  that  the  opening  of  a  single  external 
jugular  vein,  has  led  to  fatal  hemorrhage.  For  the  same  reason^ 
their  inflammation  is  quickly  fatal.  This  reflux  is  so  manifest 
here^  in  several  diseases,  that  we  may  see  pulsations  in  the  supra- 
sternal fossa,  and  along  the  stemo-parotidean  fissure,  as  we  shall 
also  observe  in  the  suprardavicular  regions. 

The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  pretty  well  understood. 
Some  descend  to  the  mediastinum,  others  to  the  axilla;  but 
the  greatest  proportion  terminate  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  Their  glands  should  be  well  understood,  on  account  oif 
the  numerous  diseases  to  which  diey  are  subject  They  form, 
at  first,  a  remarkable  chain,  round  the  carotid  and  internal  jugu* 
lar  vein.  Some  others,  less  voluminous,  are  situated  anterior  to 
the  trachea,  behind  the  sub-thyroid  plexus.  We  occasionally 
find  one  in  front  of  the  larynx.  In  swelling,  these  glands  may 
assimilate  various  diseases.  The  slow  and  gradual  developement 
may  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  aneurism,  eit£er  of  the  carotid,  its 
branches,  or  the  inferior  thyroid.  This  error  is  the  more  difficult 
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to  avoid,  inasmuch  as  the  folds  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  present  so  much  resistance,  in  some  indi- 
viduals, that,  redacting  posteriorly  on  the  vessels,  they  thus  inter- 
rupt the  circulation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  glands  in 
front  of  the  trachea,  with  r^ard  to  the  thyroid,  as  this  gland 
has  more  than  once  been  considered  to  be  removed,  when  the 
surgeon  had  simply  extirpated  one  of  those  surrounding  it  The 
gland  described  by  Burns  is  equally  likely  to  acquire  large  size^ 
to  give  rise  to  many  errors,  and  to  produce  disastrous  results* 
Finally,  there  are  some,  very  small,  met  with  between  the  ceso* 
phagus  and  trachea,  surrounding  die  recurrent  nerves.  Their 
depth  would  render  diagnosis  of  their  pathological  condition 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous. 

The  cervical  pkxtu  furnishes  the  superficial  and  deep.  The 
former,  appertaining  to  the  branches  ascending  towards  the 
larynx,  beneath  the  chin,  between  the  fascia  and  platisma,  are 
flattened,  hard,  and  necessarily  divided  in  ligature  of  the  caro- 
tid in  the  cmxhhjfoid  triangle.  Hieir  anastomosis  with  the  facial 
accounts  for  the  sometimes  exceedingly  acute  pain,  arising 
in  the  face  from  subcutaneous  tumours  of  the  neck.  The  latter 
are  filaments  of  communication  with  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
especially  the  branch  anastomosing  with  the  ninth  pair.  Emerg- 
ing from  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  this  branch  crosses 
the  anterior  of  the  jugular  vein  very  obliquely  before  it  unites 
with  the  filaments  of  the  hypo-glossaL  Other  branches  of  the 
cervical  plexus  pass  behind  the  deep  vessels  of  the  neck. 

We  next  find  the  descending  branch  of  the  ninth.  Given  off 
from  the  trunks  opposite  the  os  hyoides,  it  at  first  lies  without 
the  internal  carotid ;  afterwards,  in  front  of  the  common  carotid* 
to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  attached.  It  sometimes  abandons  this 
vessel,  to  approach  nearer  to  the  larynx  or  trachea,  but  more 
commonly  to  run  externally  on  the  jugular  vein.  It  unites,  near 
the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  to  die  internal  descending  branch  of  the 
c^rical  plexus,  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  some  individuals  it 
forms  externally,  or  beneadi,  a  kind  of  plexus,  named  by  some 
authors,  superficial  cervical  plexus,  the  filaments  of  which,  at  first, 
cover  the  primitive  carotid  artery,  in  the  omo-tracheal  triangle. 

The  pneunuh^iutric,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  nerves  of  the  neck,  placed  on  the  base  of  tlie  cervical  trans- 
verse processes,  is,  at  the  same  time,  covered  by  the  carotid 
artery  and  internal  jugular  vein.  It  is,  therefore,  between  these 
vessels  that  we  constandy  find  it  close  to  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve.  In  this  situation,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other 
organ,  and  is  enveloped  by  very  dense  cellular  tissue. 

The  pneumo-gastric  gives  ofi'  two  principal  branches,  the  two 
koynffeal  nerves* 

Tbesyperior  laryngeal,  separated  from  the  trunk  of  the  eighth 
psur,  opposite  the  os  hyoides,  at  first  lies  behind  the  carotid,  close 
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to  its  division.  It  next  runs  internally,  to  arrive,  on  the  one 
hand,  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  on  the 
other,  on  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  Sometimes  more^  some- 
times less  elevated  than  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  it  is  always 
more  deeply  seated,  although  it  follows  nearly  the  same  direction. 
Its  division  almost  inevitably  produces  dumbness. 

Longer  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right,  because,  in  the  former, 
it  passes  beneath  (he  arch  of  the  aorta,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  it 
hooks  round  the  subclavian,  the  inferior,  or  recurrent  nerve 
ascends  to  the  larynx,  between  the  carotid  lying  externally,  and 
the  oesophagus  and  trachea  internally.  At  first,  closer  to  the 
artery,  the  nerve  quickly  approaches  nearer  the  respiratory  and 
alimentary  tubes,  to  which  it  supplies  numerous  branches.  It 
consequently  follows,  that  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  exposed 
to  injury  in  ceaophagotomy^  may  likewise  be  wounded  in  extirpa- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland,  ligature  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery, 
of  the  common  carotid  inferiorly,  and  of  the  subclavian  internal 
to  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Hart,  the  right  recurrent  was  wanting, 
being  replaced  by  some  other  sub-hyoid  branch,  which  must  in- 
evitably have  been  wounded  in  oesophagotomy.  In  another,  men* 
tioned  by  Wrisberg,  there  were  two  on  each  side. 

We  must  also  note  the  cardiaejilaments  furnished  by  the  eighth 
pair.  More  numerous  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  they 
remain  for  some  distance  behind  the  trunk  of  the  carotid,  ad- 
hering, in  fact,  to  the  sheath,  especially  at  their  upper  half. 
This  sheath  should,  therefore,  be  opened  in  tyii^  the  carotid, 
otherwise  one  or  two  might  be  implicated  in  the  ligature,  inter- 
rupting the  action  of  the  heart  Placed  more  deeply  than  the 
pneumo-gastric,  the  great  sympathetic  is  equally  covered  by  the 
carotid  artery.  We  also  find  in  this  region  a  portion  of  its 
superior,  and  (when  it  exists)  the  whole  of  its  middle  ganglion^ 
the  two  cardiac  nerves,  and  numerous  accessory  filaments. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

LARYNGO-TRACHEAL    REGION. 

Situated  in  the  median  line,  the  largnffo-tracheal  canal  presents 
relations  common  to  all  the  parts  composing  it,  which  also  offer 
individual  peculiarities.  It  is  covered  anteriorly,  through  its 
whole  extent,  by  a  double  layer  of  the  cervical  fascia,  by  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  and,  more  externally,  by  the  sterno-hyoid 
muscles,  aponeurosis,  platisma,  and  skin;  more  deeply,  the 
carotid  arteries,  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  great  sympathetic 
nerves,  with  the  jugular  vein  accompanying  it  through  its  whole 
course.  Its  different  portions  have  special  relations,  and  must 
be  examined  separately. 
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The  Ayro-hyoid  membrane^  similar  in  nature  to  the  yellow 
ligaments,  is  separated  from  the  epigbttis,  posteriorly,  by  a  trian-^ 
gular  space,  fUled  with  adipose  cells,  or  by  the  epiglottidean 
gland,  and  from  the  pharynx,  by  mucous  membrane.  Anteriorly, 
it  is  covered  by  an  arterial  branch,  and  some  small  twigs,  de« 
rived  from  the  superior  thyroid ;  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve, 
which  pierces  it  to  enter  the  larynx,  with  some  filaments  from 
the  lingual ;  by  a  cellular  layer,  lodging  the  vessels  and  nerves ; 
by  the  omo,  sterno,  and  thyro  hyoid  muscles;  and,  finally,  by  the 
aponeurosis,  platbma,  and  skin.  Its  length  is  about  fifteen  lines, 
thicker  in  the  centre  than  laterally.  Instruments  dividing  it 
transversely,  or  otherwise,  are  liable  to  penetrate  the  pharynx, 
beneath  the  epiglottis.  Provided  the  glottis  remains  uninjured, 
wounds  do  not  necessarily  produce  dumbness,  since  the  voice  is 
incontestably  formed  beneath;  but  they  may  produce  serious 
mischief,  firom  dividing  thelaryngealnerveand  thyro-hyoid  artery. 
Being  more  constricted  than  the  os  hyoides  and  thyroid  carti<- 
lage,  it  forms  a  kind  of  fissure  into  which  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion are  commonly  introduced  in  attempts  at  suicide :  they  are 
generally,  however,  arrested  by  the  cornua  of  the  thyroid  car^ 
tilage. 

As  there  are  no  organs  of  importance  likely  to^  be  wounded, 
the  epiglottis  being  placed  posteriorly,  M.  Vidal  (de  Cossio)^ 
considering  that  quinsy  generally  proceeds  from  an  accumulation 
of  pus,  eiUDer  in  the  sulMtance  of  the  cordae  vocales,  or  between 
the  epiglottis  and  os  hyoides,  proposed  to  penetrate  this  cavity, 
and  give  exit  to  the  fluid.  M.  Malgaigne,  also,  recommended 
the  same  method  for  the  abstraction  of  foreign  bodies  arrested 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 

The  larynx  offers  to  our  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  the  thyrmd 
cartilage  ;  next,  the  cricoid  ;  finally,  the  crico-thyroid  membrane. 
The  former,  harder  and  more  disposed  to  ossify  than  the  second, 
forms  a  slanting  prominence  on  its  superior  border,  projecting 
strongly  upwards,  especially  in  man.  In  this  respect  the  dlfier- 
ence  between  the  two  sexes  is  so  great,  that,  to  distinguish  them, 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  touch  the  larjmx  in  the  adult.  It  is 
nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Its  external  surface  forms  two  planes, 
inclining  backwards ;  its  internal  presents  two  other  planes,  in- 
closing the  essential  portions  of  the  larynx.  The  cordte  vocales 
are  attached  by  their  anterior  extremity,  in  the  retiring  angle 
resulting  from  their  union,  at  about  two  lines  beneath  the  superior 
median  fissure ;  and,  a  little  inferiorly,  wefind  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscle.  Thus,  in  laryngotomy^  according  to  Desault's  mode,  the 
ttivision  must  be  made  directly  on  the  median  line. 

The  cricoid  cartilage^  largest  posteriorly,  is  there  surmounted 
by  the  two  arytenoids,  with  which  it  so  articulates,  that  in  my 
opinion,  they  may  bend  either  forwards  or  laterally.  Posteriorly, 
it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  and  lateral  crioo-arytenoid  muscles. 
It  next  corresponds  to  the  origin  of  the  oesophagus,  or,  rather,  tp 
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the  termination  of  the  pharynx.  On  its  sides  are  the  crico-thyroid 
muscles,  whilst,  anteriorly,  there  are  no  organs  of  importance, 
the  thyroid  gland  rarely  reaching  so  high  up.  Opposite  to  it, 
the  trunk  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  lost  in  the  tissues,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  superior  laryngeal  spreads  out  above  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  The  proper  muscles  of  the  larynx  receive  the  latter 
filaments  of  these  nerves,  but  their  exact  point  of  termination 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.  According  to  Magendie,  there  is 
one  nerve  for  the  dilating  muscles,  and  another  for  the  constric- 
tor of  the  glottis ;  but,  like  M.  Blandin,  I  have  frequently  traced 
a  filament  of  the  recurrent  as  far  as  the  arytenoid  muscles. 

The  crko^thyroid  membrane^  from  four  to  five  lines  in  its 
transverse,  and  from  three  to  four  in  its  vertical  diameter,  is  of 
the  same  nature  as,  although  much  stronger  than,  the  thjrrcH 
hyoid  membrane.  Destined  simply  to  fill  up  the  space  between 
the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  it  is  capable  of  being  folded, 
on  itself,  in  their  various  movements.  No  important  organ 
crosses  it  anteriorly,  excepting  the  crico-thyroid  artery.  In  ex- 
posing it,  the  parts  divided  are,  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  apo* 
neurosis,  and  several  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  assembled  in  the 
median  line,  after  having  enveloped  the  muscles. 

The  cricoid  artery^  nearly  always  forming  an  arch,  may  give  rise 
to  alarming  hemorrhage :  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  is  diflScnit 
to  arrest  the  blood  by  pressure ;  on  the  other,  because  this  fluid 
may  flow  into  the  opened  larynx,  producing  symptoms  of  suffo- 
cation. To  avoid  such  an  accident,  we  must  vary  our  methods 
of  proceeding.  When  we  would  open  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane simply  for  the  admission  of  air,  we  should  divide  the 
tissue,  parellel  to  the  direction  of  the  artery,  which  may  then  be 
either  depressed  or  raised  by  the  finger  nail.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  we  operate  for  the  extraction  of  a  fxH'eign  substance,  this 
substance  may  be  either  above  or  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
In  the  former  case,  we  may  be  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Desault,  and  divide  the  thyroid  cartilage,  from  below  upwards; 
and  we  must  then,  before  perforating  the  membrane,  assure  our- 
selves of  the  precise  size  and  situation  of  the  artoy.  If  the 
finger  does  not  discover  it,  does  not  feel  its  pulsation,  we  may  be 
certain  that  it  is  too  small  to  cause  danger  by  its  division.  If^ 
on  the  contrary,  its  pulsation  is  very  distinct,  if,  in  a  word,  it  is 
of  any  size,  we  should  draw  it  down,  and  commence  our  incision 
above  it.  In  the  latter,  or  where  the  foreign  substance  is  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  we  should,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  cut 
through  this  cartilage  from  above,  downwards.  The  arteiy,  in 
'  this  case,  when  of  any  size,  frequently  furnishes  a  descending 
branch,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  in  cutting  trans- 
versely beneath  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Could  we  be  aware  of 
this  fact  beforehand,  we  might  avoid  it 'with  certain^,  by  cut- 
ting the  cartilage  laterally,  as  was  proposed  by  M.  Foulhioux, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  die  cordse  vocales.    We  must  reed- 
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lect,  moreover,  thal^  in  this  situation,  the  tracliea  is  only  about 
seven  lines  in  diameter,  and  we  should,  consequently,  be  careful  not 
to  injure  the  opposite  wall  with  the  knife.  We  had,  therefore, 
better  use  a  probe-pointed  bistouri ;  and,  if  we  employ  a  canula, 
it  ought  to  be  short,  and  curved,  so  that  its  extremity  may  re- 
oiain  free  in  the  canal* 

The  two  excavations  or  ventricles^  presented  by  the  interior  of 
the  larynx,  explain  why  foreign  bodies  stop  here  so  frequendy, 
instead  of  descending  into  it;  and  the  depressions,  observed 
above  the  superior  cords  vocales,  are  also  obstacles  which  they 
do  not  always  overcome. 

The  superficial  positicm  of  the  larynx,  it  is  true,  renders  its 
incision  easy,  and  but  litde  dangerous ;  but,  besides  the  possi- 
bility of  these  cartilages  becoming  ossified,  we  can  only  open, 
according  to  the  methods  of  Desault  or  Foulhioux,  for  the  ex- 
traction of  foreign  bodies;  for,  if  we  would  re-establish  respirar 
tion,  neither  the  process  of  Vicq-d' Azir,  nor  that  of  Boyer,  would 
allow  of  a  sufficiently  large  opening  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper-sized  canula. 

The  trachea  reposes,  by  its  membranous  portion  or  posterior 
fourth,  upon  the  cesophagus,  which,  being  attached  to  it  by 
loose  cellular  tissue,  explains  how  foreign  bodies,  arrested  in 
either  of  these  canals,  may  penetrate  the  other.  It  is  enveloped, 
anteriorly  and  laterally,  by  the  thyroid  gland.  Although  the 
functions  of  this  latter  organ  are  not  well  understood,  it,  never- 
theless^ occupies  a  marked  situation  in  surgery:  in  die  first 
pkce^  from  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, on  account  of  its  complex  relations. 

The  thyroid  is  enveloped  in  a  species  of  fibro-cellular  bag, 
occasionally  very  denser  rendering  fluctuation  of  its  interior  very 
difficult  to  be  ascertained,  when  pus  ^d  other  fluids  accumulate ; 
uikd  allowing  the  gland  to  attain  considerable  size,  without  con- 
tracting firm  adhesion  with  the  surrounding  tissues.  Tlie  two 
lobes  forming  it  are  sometimes  almost  separated.  When  the 
isthmus  uniting  them  is  situated  at  its  inferior  pordon,  it  leaves 
the  larynx,  with  three  or  four  rings  of  the  trachea,  perfectly  ex- 
posed, and  allows  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  being  perform«- 
ed  with  facility.  In  other  cases,  its  two  portions  are  united,  for 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  their  internal  border.  The  trachea, 
in  this  case,  is  completely  hidden  by  the  gland,  from  the  larynx 
as  far  as  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  sometimes  even  the  seventh  ring. 
In  front,  the  gland  is  covered  by  the  anterior  portion  of  its 
c^isule,  by  the  stemo  thyroid  and  hyoid  muscles,  by  the  com- 
mon ini^umentB,  and  frequendy  by  a  peculiar  fleshy  ribbon,- 
which  appears  suspended  to  the  os  hyoides.  Posteriorly,  it  is 
grooved,  for  the  reception  of  the  commencement  of  the  trachea, 
from  which  it  is  merely  separated  by  cellular  tissue  and  its  own 
proper  sheath.  Laterally,  it  reposes  on  the  inferior  laryngeal 
nerves,  ^ghUy  on  the  oesophagus  to  the  left  side,  on  the 
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primitive    carotid,    and    principal    branches    of  the    thyroid 
arteries. 

Its  tumours,  retained  by  the  cervical  aponeurosis  and  muscles, 
sometimes  carried  backwards,  compress  the  trachea,  and  other 
organs  found  in  this  region,  producing  serious  mischief.  We 
may  readily  understand  the  difficulties  attending  the  operation 
for  removal  of  this  gland.  The  inevitable  division  of  the  four  or 
five  thyroid  arteries  would  give  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhage; 
the  veins,  also,  would  increase  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  air, 
being  introduced  into  their  orifices,  might,  as  has  been  said^ 
cause  instant  death.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  addition,  that 
the  thyroid  gland,  in  a  pathological  condition  requiring  extir- 
pation, has  acquired  a  size  causing  marked  dilatation  of  all  its 
vessels ;  as  in  the  case  cited  by  M.  Hedenus,  where  he  had  to 
tie  forty-two  vessels  during  the  operation.  It  often,  also,  extends 
so  much  outwards,  and  is  so  intimately  united  with  the 
organs  placed  behind  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  trachea, 
the  carotid  artery,  and  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  tendency  of  these  circumstances,  the  ope> 
ration  has  been  practised  with  success  on  numerous  individusds; 
and  M.  Hedenus  relates  six  cases  of  goitre,  in  which  he  perfectly 
succeeded* 

Provided  with  a  firm  fibrous  envdope,  we  may  conceive  that 
the  thyroid  gland  may  be  transformed  into  a  cyst;  and  that» 
consequently,  surgeons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
remedies  for  hydrocele.  Its  redness  and  homogeneous  structure 
explain  its  scrofulous  and  hydated  degeneracies,  and  why 
scirrouB  tubercles,  abscesses,  and  calcareous  concretions  may  be 
developed. 

Beneath  the  thyroid  gland,  the  trachea  corresponding  to  the 
supra-sternal  fossa  of  the  sub-hyoid  region,  is  covered  by  lamel- 
lous  and  filamentous  cellular  tissue,  containing  a  quantity  of 
adipose  vesicles,  and  sometimes  by  one  or  more  lymphatic 
glands,  which,  in  swelling,  would  produce  considerable  inteiw 
ruption  to  the  respiratory  and  digestive  functions.  When  dis- 
eased, these  glands  may  resemble  aneurism  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  carotids  and  subclavian  arteries,  or  be  mistaken  for 
a  pathological  developement  of  the  thymus  gland,  which,  in  the 
infant,  naturally  ascends  a  little  into  the  supra-sternal  space. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  tissue  is  sometimes  the  seat  of 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  terminating  in  suppuration.  The 
abscesses  resulting  ai'e  generally  recognized  with  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  aponeurosis  behind  which  they  are  placed^ 
It  is,  besides,  very  essential  that  these  should  be  opened  early^ 
as  they  soon  spread  into  the  thorax. 

We  next  find,  proceeding  from  the  deep-seated  parts  towards 
the  skin,  the  inferior  thyroid  veins ;  the  artery  of  the  same-name^ 
when  it  exists;  the  thick  aponeurosis;  finaUy,  the  cellulo-adipose 
la^er.     The  veins,  naturally  very  large,  are  still  more  cojQsider*^ 
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able  in  goitre,  and  the  other  alterations  of  the  diyroid  gland.  To 
avoid  the  accident,  which  would  undoubtedly  prove  fatal,  we 
should  cut  at  least  three  rings  of  the  trachea,  in  such  a  manner, 
in  short,  that  the  expiration  forces  the  blood  out  with  violence ; 
especially  as  there  is  no  danger  in  making  a  large  opening  in 
the  canal. 

When  the  middle  thyroid  artery  exists,  it  is  situated  behind 
the  veins,  and  most  commonly  a  little  to  the  right ;  it  may  there 
be  disttngnished  by  its  pulsation,  the  thickness  of  its  walls,  and 
the  distribution  of  its  branches. 

More  externally,  the  relations  of  the  trachea  are  not  quite  the 
same  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  side;  Hhe  aponeuroris  and 
stemo  thyroid  and  hyoid  muscles,  cover  it  equally  on  both,  but 
the  primitive  carotid,  more  anterior  and  superficial,  approaches 
nearer  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  If,  during  tracheotomy, 
the  trachea  were  to  slip  only  a  few  lines  to  the  right,  the  knife 
might  wound  the  arteria  innorainata,  an  accident  which  happened 
to  a  student  of  medicine  in  his  endeavours  to  relieve  a  friend 
su£fering  from  asphyxia.  The  prolongation  of  the  trunk  of  the 
innominata,  on  which  Harrison  insists  with  so  much  reason,  and 
the  other  varieties,  in  the  origin  of  the  carotids,  mentioned 
above^  sufficiently  accoimt  for  this  accident,  as  for  that  of  the 
young  woman  mentioned  by  Walter. 

We  cannot  be  too  much  upon  our  guard  against  the  mobility 
of  the  trachea.  This  mobility  interferes  principally  in  simple 
puncture,  as,  whether  we  use  the  trocar  or  the  point  of  a  bistouri, 
the  organ  is  always  likely  to  slip  from  beneath  the  instrument. 
There  is  another  reason,  also,  against  using  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ments in  tracheotomy.  A  simple  puncture,  merely  serving  to 
admit  the  air  into  the  lungs,  it  is  always  more  certain  and  easier 
to  make  an  opening  between  the  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
than  on  the  trachea.  In  croup,  as  for  the  extraction  of  any 
foreign  substance,  we  should  make  a  vertical  incision  through 
several  of  the  rings,  as  mere  punctures  are  insufficient,  and  we 
must  besides  remark,  that  in  dividing  the  tissues,  parallel  to  the 
trachea,  it  is  much  easier  to  separate  the  vessels  from  it  Inde- 
pendent of  anomalies,  its  opening  is  not,  after  all,  very  danger- 
ous. By  making  a  free  incision  at  once,  the  respiration  is  re- 
established, the  wounded  veins  cease  to  bleed,  and  the  arteries 
may  be  tied,  if  necessary. 

Whether  it  be  for  a  foreign  substance,  or  merely  to  restore 
respiration,  its  division  can  scarcely  be  too  large ;  and  I  have 
proved,  after  M.  Bretonneau,  that  the  canula  mtroduced  will 
but  imperfectly  perform  its  office,  if  it  be  less  than  half  the 
diameter  of  the  wind-pipe.  It  now  only  remains  to  observe, 
that  an  opening  made  beneath  the  thyroid  cartilage,  inevitably 
destroys  the  voice,  in  consequence  of  sounds  being  formed  in  the 
glottis.  Numerous  experiments  on  dogs,  and  observations  or^ 
inan,  have  proved  this  point  of  physiology. 
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The  air,  continaally  traversing  the  tracheoy  renders  the  union 
of  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  very  difficulty  giving  them  a 
certain  tendency  to  remain  fistulous. 

OBtophagus^  a  mere  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  commences 
opposite  the  fourth  cervical  vertebrae.  Its  superior  portion  is  some- 
times comprised  in  the  sub-hyoid  region,  and  occasionally  termi- 
nates in  a  cul<-de-6ac,  at  some  lines  beneath  the  larynx.  Placed, 
at  first,  in  the  median  line  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage^  it  imme- 
diately inclines  slightly  to  the  left  side,  passing  a  few  lines  be- 
yond the  trachea  in  Uiis  direction.  Reposing  on  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebree,  it  may  participate  in  their  diseases,  subsequently 
communicating  them  to  the  trachea,  a  circumstance  which  fre^ 
quently  occurs.  Firmly  attached  to  the  posterior  portion  of  this 
canal,  it  is  partly  hidden  by  it  on  the  right  side,  and  accompa- 
nied by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  afterwards  by  the  carotid. 
On  the  left  side,  the  thyroid  gland  covers  it  more  immediately; 
it  is  crossed  by  die  inferior  thyroid  artery;  the  recurrent  nerve, 
lying  nearer  the  front  than  on  the  right  side,  is  more  easily 
wounded  anteriof ly.  The  carotid  is  also  closer,  as,  on  the  right 
^de,  the  oesophagus  is  almost  entirely  covered  by  the  tradiea. 
In  consequence  of  this  anatomical  arrangement,  it  has  been  pro-* 
posed,  as  a  general  rule^  to  practise  cesophagotomy  on  the  left 
side,  and,  as  much  as  possibl^  between  the  thyroid  gland  and  the 
sternum.  We  arrive  on  the  organ  at  this  point,  by  cutting  as 
for  the  ligature  of  the  carotid.  Having  pushed  the  artery 
externally,  and  the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  towards  the  median 
line,  we  come  upon  a  thick  layer  of  fibro-cellular  tissue. 
When  this  is  divided,  the  canal  is  exposed,  and  we  complete  the 
operation,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  recurrent  nerve  and  the 
trachea. 

Among  the  anatomical  variations,  increasing  the  danger  of 
this  operation,  we  must  not  forget  that  of  the  right  carotid 
artery,  rising  from  the  left,  or  from  the  summit  of  the  chest, 
and  passing  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  vertebrae  or  the 
trachea,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  cases  which  I  will  enu- 
merate in  speaking  of  the  supra-clavicular  region. 

Although  surgeons  have  maintained  silence  upon  this  point, 
foreign  bodies  should  rarely  be  extracted  at  the  lower  portion 
of  the  oesophagus,  if  their  size  alone  prevents  their  entering  the 
stomach;  as,  having  once  passed  the  commencement  ot  this 
organ,  and  continued  beyond  the  cricoid  cartilage,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  obstacle  to  their  further  progress.  It  is, 
therefore,  opposite  the  inferior  portion  of  the  larynx,  that  we 
are  most  frequently  called  upon  to  perform  oesophagotomy. 
'Die  operation  is  then  much  more  dangerous  and  d^ciut,  both 
on  account  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  arteries,  and  because 
the  organ  is  more  deeply  seated.  In  all  these  eases,  the  instru- 
ments invented  by  Vacca,  Berlinghierri,  or  that  of  Dupuytren* 
would  remove  great  part  of  the  difficulty. 
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SkMon. — The  tub^hyoid  region  has  no  proper  skeleton  per- 
taining to  it.  It  lies  on  the  bodies  of  the  four  last  cervical  ver- 
tebrce,  forming  a  convexity  at  this  point. 

Bemarhs. — ^At  no  other  part  of  the  body  do  we  find  so  many 
objects  united  in  so  small  a  space,  neither  are  diseases,  opera- 
tions, &C.  more  dangerous  in  any  other  region.  In  consequence 
of  the  attachment  of  the  oesophagus  to  the  trachea,  foreign 
bodies  fi^quendy  pass  from  one  of  these  canals  into  the  other,  or, 
traversing  both,  perforate  either  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  or 
even  the  aorta  itself,  or  some  of  the  corresponding  veins,  giving 
rise  to  hemonfaage,  which  is  soon  fatal.  The  escape  of  air, 
following  lacerations  of  the  one,  explains  the  emphysema  occar 
sUmally  seen  in  the  neck,  and  extending  over  the  whole  body,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  food,  escaping  firom  the  other,  quickly 
produces  violent  inflammation,  abscess,  or  suffocation,  when, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  M.  Gendron,  it  passes  into  the 
trachea. 

The  chest  preventing  the  arteries  of  the  neck  being  exposed, 
beneath  aneurisms  occup3ring  their  inferior  pcnrtions,  surgeons, 
remarking  that  the  carotid  gives  off  no  branch  before  its  bifur- 
cation, opposite  the  os  hyoides,  have  placed  the  ligature  above 
die  tumour.  This  operation,  performed  once  in  France,  and 
several  times  in  Englwd  and  America,  has  been  attended  with 
unlooked-for  success. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

SUPRA-CLAVICULAR   REGION. 

Circumscribed,  anteriorly,  by  the  sub-hyoid,  sub-maxillary, 
and  parotid  regions ;  posteriorly,  by  the  edge  of  the  trapezius ; 
inferiorly,  by  die  clavicle  and  the  first  rib,  the  gupra'daviadar 
region  forms  a  triangle,  having  its  base  inferiorly.  In  the  centre 
is  a  depression,  deeper  in  the  adult  than  in  the  infant,  in  men 
than  in  women,  and  in  thin  than  fat  individuals,  increasing  or 
diminishing  as  the  shoulders  are  raised  or  depre^^.  This  de- 
pression, or  mqira'<lamculaT  excavation^  is  the  most  important 
point  of  the  r^ion,  whether,  from  the  numerous  organs  it 
endoses,  the  various  diseases  developed,  or,  finally,  from  the 
(iterations  performed  upon  it.  The  pulsation  caused  by  the 
reflux  of  the  venous  blood  is  remarked  here,  as  in  the  supra- 
sternal fossa.  The  lungs  occasionally  form  hemise,  and  aneu- 
risms of  the  subclavian  artery  most  frequently  show  themselves. 

The  Mn^  thick,  strong,  and  inelastic  above^  where  it  adheres 
firmly  to  tbe  subjacent  tissues,  gradually  gets  thinner  as  it 
descends,  becoming  more  moveable  over  the  muscles;  conse- 
quently, in  the  supra-clavicular  fossa,  it  retains  all  the  characters 
which  distinguished  it  in  the  sub-byoid  region. 
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Here,  as  in  the  preceding  region,  the  gub-cuiansaus  Icufcr  is 
composed  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue^  attached  immediately  to  the 
skin  of  the  platisma,  which  does  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
trapezius;  and  of  another  layer  of  cellular  tissue^  lyuig  above 
the  aponeurosis.  Its  laminae,  intimately  blended  at  all  points, 
excepting  where  interrupted  by  the  stemo-mastoid,  form  a  dense 
and  strong  layer  superiorly,  and  are  converted,  inferiorly,  into 
lamellous  and  filamentous  cellular  tissue.  Nervous  filiunents 
ramify  in  its  substance,  and  adipose  vesicles  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  abundance. 

The  external  jugular  vein,  and  several  branches  of  the  cer- 
vical plexuf  of  nerves,  lie  beneath  the  platisma,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  more  separated,  and  paler  at  their  lower  portion. 
They  are  directed  upwards  and  inwards,  obliquely  crossing  the 
external  surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle^  and  external 
jugular  vein. 

The  fcLsda  cervicalis  is  much  less  regular  here,  than  in  the 
$ub-hyoid  region.  In  thin  individuals,  and  those  of  a  certain 
age,  this  aponeurosis  consists  of  several  layers,  which,  in  some 
situations,  may  be  isolated  The  different  processes,  having  fur- 
nished sheaths  to  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  sub-hyoid  region^ 
unite  on  the  internal  sur&ce  of  its  deep  layer,  affording  by 
their  density,  considerable  protection  to  the  subjacent  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Cellular  tissue  and  fat  enter  into  its  lamellas,  and  a  spongy 
tissue  resulting,  continuous  with  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  inflam- 
mation and  pus,  following  the  course  of  the  nerves  and  vessels, 
extend,  with  facility,  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  regions. 

The  abundance  of  cellular  tissue  accompanying  the  aponeu- 
rosis, between  the  principal  muscles,  accounting  for  the  ten- 
dency of  tumours  and  superficial  abscesses  to  become  deep-seated, 
also  led  to  the  practice  of  making  early  openings  into  collections 
developed  beneath  the  skin. 

Mtudes, — ^The  stemo-mastoid^  pertaining  to  the  preceding  re- 
gion, is  confounded,  superiorly,  with  the  splenius  capitis.  Its 
external  surface,  covered  by  the  jugular  vein,  the  mastoid,  auri- 
cular, and  sub-maxillary  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  of 
nerves,  is  frequently  crossed,  near  its  root,  by  the  veins  of  the 
ahoulder. 

Xhe  trapezius^  enclosed  between  two  layers  of  the  aponeurosis, 
is  separated  from  the  skin  by  cellular  tissue  only,  whilst  its 
anterior  surface  is  prolonged  from  the  omo-hyoid  and  scalenus 
posticus  muscles,  and  from  the  nerves  and  vessels,  by  a  deep 
excavation,  filled  with  fat  and  cellular  tissue.  Its  anterior  bor- 
der limits  the  incisions  practised  in  exposing  the  subclavian 
artery. 

The  levator  eaupdi  scapuks  follows  the  posterior  line  of  this 
region,  and  may  be  discerned  between  the  two  preceding,  at  its 
point  of  attachment  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrsob 
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Fat  and  cellular  tissue  separate  it  from  the  trapezius,  whilst  its 
anterior  surface  is  divided  from  the  chest  and  splenii,  by  the 
loose  elastic  cellular  tissue  forming  the  communication  between 
the  suprarscapular  region,  and  the  space  comprised  between  the 
serratus  magnus,  the  intercostal,  and  rhomboid  muscles,  allow- 
ing pus  and  other  fluids  to  circulate  through  the  two  regions. 

The  omo-hyaidj  frequently  converted  into  a  tendon  in  its  pas- 
sage beneath  the  stemo-mastoid,  crosses,  obliquely  from  below, 
upwards,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  the  three  or  four  prin- 
cipal nerves  running  to  form  the  bracheal  plexus,  the  two  scaleni 
muscles,  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  cervicalis  ascendens  artery.  It 
is  sometimes,  but  not  often,  attached  to  the  posterior  convexity 
of  the  clavicle^  in  which  case  a  fibrous  lamella  is  commonly 
given  off,  to  fiU  up  the  sinus  resulting  from  the  union  of  the 
clavicle  with  the  acromion  and  coracoid  process. 

Ascending  in  front  of  tlie  scaleni,  the  omo-hyoid  circumscribes 
an  exceedingly  important  triangle,  which  may  be  named  the  onuh 
ckancular  space ;  this  is  divided  in  two  by  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle.  In  its  internal  portion  we  meet  with  the  termination 
of  the  two  jugular  and  the  subclavian  veins,  the  vertebral  and 
inferior  thyroid  vessels,  the  acromial  vein,  phrenic  nerve,  supra- 
scapula,  posterior  and  ascending  cervical,  internal  mammary, 
and  subclavian  arteries,  with  the  origin  of  the  last  cervical 
nerves.  In  its  external  portion  are  the  subclavian  vessels,  the 
supra-scapula  and  transverse  cervical  veins,  the  posterior  sca-^ 
ptda  artery,  the  three  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves,  with 
a  portion  of  the  scalenus  posticus  muscle,  and  the  first  rib. 

It  next,  with  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  bounds 
another  triangle  {anuhtrapezoid),  containing  the  cervical  plexus 
of  nerves,  or  the  origin  of  the  branches  proceeding  from  it,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  pair  running  to  the  bracheal  plexus ;  various 
branches  of  the  transverse  cervical  vessels ;  and,  from  above,  down- 
wards, the  superior  extremity  of  the  splenius,  levator  anguli 
scapulae,  and  posterior  scalenus  muscles;  more  deeply  seated, 
the  lesser  complexus,  and  a  portion  of  the  vertebral  artery. 

Hie  scaleni  consist,  sometimes,  of  three  or  four  distinct  por- 
tions, but  more  commonly  of  two  only.  One,  the  posterior,  is 
attached  to  the  second  rib ;  the  other,  anterior,  shorter  and  more 
rounded,  descends  internally,  and  in  front,  to  be  attached  by  a 
tendon  to  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib. 

These  two  muscles  are  separated  by  a  triangle,  comprising, — 

1st,  Inferiorly,  and  slightly  anteriorly,  the  subclavian  artery. 

2d,  Higher,  and  posteriorly,  the  first  intercostal  nerve,  united 
to  the  seventh  cervical  and  the  sixth  cervical  nerve. 

dd.  Still  higher,  a  small  fleshy  fasciculus,  sometimes  descend- 
ing, from  behind  the  anterior  scalenus,  to  the  costal  extremity 
of  the  posterior. 

4tfa,  Finally,  in  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  and  above  this  fasci- 
culus, the  two  first  branches  of  nerves,  running  to  the  axilla. 
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The  intenuil  aide  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  Accompanied  by 
the  phrenic  nerve,  transforms  the  space  separating  it  from  the 
longiuhcoUi  muscle  into  a  triangle,  in  which  are  situated  the 
vertebral  vessels.  Some  of  these  muscles  are  liable  to  various 
anemaKu.  The  external  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  for 
example,  may  be  larger  than  usual,  or  attached  further  extM*« 
nally  on  the  clavicle;  The  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid  may  arise 
from  this  bone,  in  the  suprarclavicular  rq^n ;  and  the  omo* 
byoid,  instead  of  running  to  the  larynx,  may  also  stop  here.  In 
other  cases,  it  arises,  at  the  same  time»  from  this  bone,  and  the 
scapula*  Finally,  I  have  met  with  an  additional  fasciculus, 
convex,  superiorly,  attached  by  its  two  extremities  to  the  clavicle, 
between  the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  to  tie  the  subclavian 
artery,  unless  this  anormal  muscle  were  sacrificed.  The  lesser 
scalenus,  on  the  contrary,  occasionally  running  between  the 
nerves  and  arteries,  renders  the  operation  more  easy,  by  isdating 
the  vesseL 

Arteries* — The  Mubdavian  here  forms  an  arch,  with  its  oon« 
vexi^  looking  upwards*  The  better  to  understand  its  relations, 
it  must  be  studied  in  three  different  situations :  internal  to  the 
anterior  scalenus;  between  the  two  scaleni;  and  between  these 
muscles  and  the  clavicle.  By  this  arrangement,  I  retain  the 
name  of  subclavian,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  axilla,  in* 
stead  of  calling  it  the  axillary  at  its  departure  from  the  scal^ 
muscles,  as  is  done  by  several  writers,  but  horn  what  authority 
I  know  not. 

In  the  first  portion,  the  two  subclavians  should  be  examined 
individually. 

The  artery  on  the  right  side^  larger,  shorter,  and  more  supar* 
ficial  than  on  the  left,  arises  from  the  innominaia,  opposite  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  immediately  passes,  nearly 
transversely,  over  the  first  rib.  Its  anterior  sur&ce,  covered  by 
the  phrenic,  several  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
by  the  nervous  vagus  crossing  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  is,  be- 
sides, concealed  by  the  internal  jugular,  and  by  the  subclavian 
vein,  which,  in  the  living  subject,  overlaps  it  a  little,  in  the 
omo-clavicular  triangle.  The  stemo-hyoid  and  thyroid,  with 
the  sternal  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscles,  divide  all 
these  parts  from  the  superficial  layer  of  the  aponeurosis,  and 
are  themselves  separated  from  the  veins  and  artery,  by  a  layer 
of  very  strong  cellular  tissue^  prolonged  into  tlie  thorax. 
Crossed,  posteriorly,  by  the  recurrent,  and  branches  of  the 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  it  lies  on  the  inferior  cervical  gan^ 
glion,  and,  still  more  deeply,  on  the  longus-coUi  muscle,  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  some  cellular 
tissue,  and  a  few  lymphatic  glands.  Inferiorly,  supported  by 
the  superior  cul-de-sac  of  the  pleura,  it  corresponds  to  the  apex 
of  the  lung.    Superiorly,  it  is  situated  in  the  triangle  between 
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the  flcaleni  and  longus-coUi  musdes,  where  it  is  in  relation  with 
the  vertebral  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  the  first  dorsal,  and 
several  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  must,  therefore,  cut  through  the  internal  portion  of  the 
stemo^mastoid,  and  frequently  the  stemo  hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles,  to  expose  the  vessel  at  this  point.  The  parts  to  be 
avoided  are,  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  the  vertebral,  inferior 
thyroid,  and  internal  mammary  vessels,  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
phrenic  nerves;  posteriorly,  the  recurrent  and  great  sympa* 
thetic  nerves,  and  the  superior  intercostal  artery.  The  only 
way  of  preserving  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  muscles, 
consists  in  skilfufiy  opening  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  artery,  as 
then  the  nerves  are  naturally  isolated,  since  they  ramify  in  the 
surrounding  tissues. 

On  the  left  side^  this  portion  of  the  subclavian,  longer,  more' 
deeply  seated,  and  smaller,  ascends  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  vein,  running  towards  the  right  side, 
crosses  it  in  front.  The  vagus,  and  phrenic  nerves,  are  rather 
internal  than  anterior  to  it.  The  thoracic  duct,  passing  to  the 
vein,  also  crosses  it,  sometimes  behind  and  beneath,  sometimes 
in  front  anc}  above.  It  is  accompanied,  internally,  by  the  left 
carotid  artery,  and  cardiac  nerves.  Externally,  it  remains 
much  longer  in  relation  with  the  pleura  and  lung,  than  on  the 
right  sida  The  application  of  a  ligature  would,  therefore,  be 
less  dangerous,  widi  r^ard  to  the  collateral  parts.  Being 
placed  further  from  the  origin  of  the  vessel,  the  adhesive  coagu- 
lum  would  form  without  difficulty.  The  nerves,  descending  into 
the  chest  in  a  parallel  direction,  may  be  easily  separated  from  it ; 
but  the  extreme  depth  of  the  artery,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  completely  destroy  all  these  advantages. 

The  other  two  portions  of  the  artery  being  perfectly  similar 
on  either  side,  one  description  will  suffice  for  both. 

Applied  immediately  upon  the  groove  of  the  first  rib,  and 
termination  of  the  posterior  scalenus  muscle,  the  subclavian 
artery,  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  is  nearer  to  the  posterior 
than  the  anterior  scalenus.  Superiorly,  and  rather  posteriorly, 
is  the  union  between  the  first  dorsal  and  seventh  cervical  nerves* 
It  is  enveloped  or  covered  by  thick  layers  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
maybe  compressed  at  this  point,  either  from  above,  downwards, 
upon  the  bone,  or  from  before,  backwards,  upon  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  scalenus,  and  transverse  process  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra.  In  both  these  methods  the  object  is  attained  more 
surely,  and  with  greater  facility,  by  depressing  the  shoulder, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  of  the  muscles,  by  direct- 
ing the  thumb,  or  whatever  instrument  is  used,  from  without, 
inwards,  downwards,  and  backwards,  the  rib  inclining  down- 
wards, and  slighdy  outwards. 

It  is  also  behind  the  clavicle  that  the  artery  may  be  secured 
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with  greatest  certainty.  It  may  be  exposed,  after  the  various 
layers  of  cellular  tissue  are  torn  or  divided,  by  following  the 
internal  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  to  its  insertion  on  th^ 
first  rib,  the  tubercle  of  which  may  be  always  felt.  Running 
the  finger  from  this  tubercle  to  the  front  of  the  posterior  scale- 
nus,  we  necessarily  come  upon  the  artery,  after  which  nothing  ie 
more  easy  than  to  raise  the  vessel,  by  introducing  a  director  be- 
neath it,  either  from  behind  forwards  or  from  beiore  backwards. 
This  method  is  so  sure,  that  the  artery  may  thus  be  secured, 
even  when  circumstances  prevent  its  being  seen.  The  vessel  is 
always  the  first  cord  met  with  behind  the  insertion  of  the  an- 
terior scalenus  muscle. 

Between  the  clavicle  and  this  last  muscle  it  inclines  strongly 
downwards,  and  is  reached  with  greater  difficulty  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  axilla.  It  runs,  in  the  commencement,  over  the 
first  rib,  afterwards  over  a  small  portion  of  the  second,  and  the 
external  surface  of  the  posterior  scalenus,  finally  arriving  at 
the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Its  superior  or  external  portion  19 
accompanied  by  the  inferior  nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus.  An* 
teriorly,  it  is  covered  by  the  subclavian  vein,  sometimes  ascend- 
ing a  little  more  into  the  supra-clavicular  depression,  near  the 
scalenus,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in  passing  beneath  the 
clavicle,  it  lies  internal  to  the  artery,  which  is  next  covered  in 
front  and  above  by  cellular  tissue,  some  lymphatic  glands,  a 
plexus  of  veins,  the  cervical  fascia,  the  platisma,  and  skin. 

When  we  would  tie  this  vessel  in  the  onuMilavicular  triangle, 
we  should  push  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  outwards.  In  some  in- 
stances we  may  be  forced  to  cut  it  across.  The  operation  ought 
to  be  performed  as  close  as  possible  to  the  anterior  scalenus,  the 
artery  being  more  superficial  at  this  point,  more  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  nerves,  and  less  embsu-rassed  by  other  organs. 
The  resistance  presented  by  the  clavicle,  the  trapezius  scalenus, 
and  sterno-mastoid  muscles,  being  very  great,  its  aneurisms 
mostly  enlarge  towards  the  supra-clavicular  depression,  in  which 
case  the  centre  of  the  tumour  does  not  always  correspond  to  die 
opening  of  the  vessel. 

The  otlier  arteries  of  this  region  are  all  furnished  by  the 
preceding. 

The  vertebral,  internal  mammary,  and  superior  intercostal,  arise 
internal  to  the  scalenus.-  The  first  has  been  examined  in  the 
sub-hyoid  region,  the  two  last  belong  to  the  thorax.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  this  region,  the  origin  of  the  inferior  thyroid^ 
the  cervicalis  ascendens,  the  transversalis  colli,  cermcalis  profunda^ 
the  mpra  scap/ula,  and  sometimes  the  acromiaL 

The  inferior  thyroid,  placed  a  little  external  to  the  vertebral, 
behind  tne  stemo-mastoid,  and  within  the  anterior  scalenus, 
ascends,  at  first,  parallel  to  this  muscle,  passing  behind  the 
carotid,  after  pursuing  this  course  for  about  an  inch. 
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Hht  OerVicalis  ascendens,  given  off  by  the  preceding,  nm 
upon  the  scalenus  muscle,  presenting  nothing  of  any  interest,  in 
n  surgical  point  of  view. 

The  supra-'tcapula,  sometimes  arising  from  the  thyroid,  passes 
between  the  scalenus  and  the  sterno-mastoid,  commonly  ap- 
proaching the  clavicle,  following  its  direction :  it  may,  there- 
v»re^  easily  be  wounded,  in  exposing  the  subclavian.  Crossing 
the  brachial  plexus  of  the  nerves,  in  its  course  to  the  supra- 
6Capula  notch,  it  is,  in  its  turn,  crossed  by  the  external  jugulat* 
vein,  and  the  supra  and  sub-clavicular  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus.  When  it  arises  external  to  the  scalenus,  it  most 
\isually  furnishes  the  acromial,  distributed  to  the  summit  of  the 
shoulder. 

The  transvene  cervical^  which  also  frequently  arises  from  the 
trunk  of  the  thyroid,  curves  immediately  outwards,  towards  the 
supra-ecapula  depression,  running  between  the  same  muscles  as 
the  supra-scapula,  above  which  it  lies.  Its  course  is  tortuous, 
terminating  in  two  branches,  one  passing  anteriorly  to  the 
levator  anguU  scapulae  muscle,  the  other  between  this  muscle 
and  the  trapezius. '  It  is  rarely  placed  so  low  in  the  neck  as  to 
run  any  risk  of  being  wounded,  in  exposing  the  subclavian 
artery. 

These  secondary  branches  ai^e  important  in  surgery,  merely 
as  relates  to  the  ligature  of  the  trunk  whence  they  arise,  and 
then  only  in  two  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  because, 
when  the  ligature  is  placed  close  to  them,  the  constant  passage 
of  the  blood  prevents  the  formation  of  a  coagulum ;  on  the 
other,  because  their  anastomoses  with  the  arteries  of  the  shoulder 
are  the  means  by  which  circulation  is  carried  on  in  the  limb, 
when  the  principal  vessel  is  obliterated  in  the  omo^lavicuktf 
triangle. 

The  principal  anatomical  varieties  of  the  subclavian  vessels 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Whether  arising  from  the 
innominata,  or  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  I  have  observed 
in  two  instances,  the  artery  of  the  right  side  may  proceed  in 
such  a  manner,  from  left  to  right,  as  to  run  between  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus,  or  between  the  oesophagus  and  the 
spine,  before  insinuating  itself  between  the  two  scaleni.  The 
same  thing  occurred,  where  the  artery  of  the  right  side  arose 
from  the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  case  cited 
by  Godman.  At  other  times,  the  innominata,  passing  to  the 
left,  gives  off  the  artery  of  that  side.  I  have  seen  it  run  in 
front  of  the  anterior  scalenus,  whilst  the  vein  was  beneath.  In 
another  case  it  was  double,  embracing  this  same  muscle  in  its 
bifurcation.  In  another  individual  both  vein  and  artery  ran  in 
front ;  and,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  M.  Blandin,  both  these 
vessels  ran  between  the  scaleni.  In  a  subject  dissected  by 
Moi^gagni,  the  vein  was  double  up  to  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  jugular.     Robert  mentions  another  case,  where  it  projected 
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«o  much  above  the  clavicle,  that  it  was  perforated  and  com- 
prifled  in  the  ligature  placed  upon  the  artery ;  and  once^  in  the 
diwecting-room,  I  saw  a  subject  in  which  the  two  subclavian 
veins  entered,  the  chest,  separately,  instead  of  uniting  at  the 
neck,  to  constitute  the  superior  vena  cava. 

VeinM. — The  subdaman  is  not  similarly  diqKised,  on  both 
sides;  on  the  left,  instead  of  terminating  intenial  to  the  scar 
lenus,  it  continues  its  course  towards  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  c^posite  stemo^mastoid  musde,  crossing  in  firont  of  the  left 
carotid  artery,  the  trachea,  the  thymus  gland  (when  it  esusts), 
and  even  the  right  carotid.  This  portion  of  the  left  subclavian, 
called  innondnata^  by  the  English  anatomist^  receives  the 
thjrmous,  inferior  thvroid,  vertebral,  and  internal  mammary 
veins,  and  lies  immeduitely  behind  the  supranitemal  depression. 
The  anterior  scalenus  muscle  separates  the  artery  from  the  vrin 
on  each  side.  Beyond  this  point  the  vein  approaches  the  artery, 
lying  immediately  upon  it,  being  ultimately  placed  to  its  inner 
side.  Its  anterior  surfiw^  is  concealed  by  the  origin  of  the 
stemo-thyroid,  by  the  clavicle^  and,  subsequently,  by  the  sub* 
davian  muscle.  Inferiorly,  it  reposes  on  the'first  rib^  thecoato- 
clavicular  ligament,  and  subclavian  muscle«  It  is  covered,  supe- 
riorly, by  cellular  tissue,  by  the  different  veins  en^tving  into  it^ 
the  aponeurosis,  fibres  of  the  platisma,  and,  lastly,  by  the  skin* 
From  this  description  we  perceive  how  easily  it  may  be  wounded, 
in  the  operation  for  tying  the  concomitant  artery,  the  more  so 
as,  like  all  laige  veins,  it  swells  considerably,  during  (^rations 
of  importance.  Some  surgeons,  Lisars  among  others,  have 
proposed  applying  a  tounuquet  on  the  arm  to  prevtot  this^ 
by  stopping  the  venous  circulation  through  the  limb.  But 
settinff  aside  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  method,  in  cases  of 
aneurism,  it  would  not  answer  the  proposed  end,  as  then  the 
Uood  would  not  return  less  freely  by  the  jugular  and  other 
veins  of  the  neck  and  shoulder.  That  of  the  1^  side^  receiving 
the  thoracic  duct,  opposite  the  point  at  which  the  artery  curves 
between  the  scaleni  muscles,  stul  more  augments  the  danger  of 
a  ligature  upon  this  latter  vesseL  CoUes  proved  this,  in  tying 
the  right  carotid  f,  in  1813;  but  did  he  not  go  too  far  in  con-* 
eluding  thence,  that  the  operation  was  impracticable  on  the  left 
side?  And  can  we  agree  with  Shaw,  that  in  cases  of  aneurism 
it  were  better  to  amputate  the  arm,  at  the  shoulder  joint,  than 
to  tie  the  artery  internal  to  the  scaleni  muscles  ?  Does  not  the 
anatomical  arrangement  of  the  parts  demonstrate,  that  the 

*  The  Yens  innominato  or  brachioeephalic  if  fonned  by  the  union  of  tbe  intcnuil 
jugular  and  tubdanani  and  it  oooaequentlj  that  towI  lying  between  the  aiperior 
vena  cava  and  the  subdaviany  after  it  has  received  the  internal  jugular.  It  is  longest 
on  the  left  side»  and  diiected  transvenelj.  from  the  left  to  the  ri^t.  On  the  li^iX 
side  it  is  directed  from  above*  downwards  and  inwards,  appearing  more  like  thci 
ooiitinuation  of  the  internal  jugular.  Tlie  latter  bounds  the  right  side  of  th* 
arteria  innominaU,  whilst  the  fomicr  croiiet  that  vesseli  (t  right  an^iafc-^H.  H. 
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removal  of  the  arm  would  not^  in  such  a  case,  have  any  advan- 
tage  over  ligature  of  the  artery  ?  The  attempts  by  CoUes  and 
Mott,  from  analogy,  would  lead  us  to-admit,  that,  if  the  position 
of  the  disease  so  required,  it  would  be  better  to  attempt  this 
ligature  than  to  abandon  the  patient  to  certain  death.* 

*  These  questions  are  best  answered  by  a  review  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
parti  with  their  points  of  origin.  The  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  passing  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  to  the  left  side,  is  not  directed  transversely,  but  obliquely,  from 
before  backwards,  and  to  the  left  side,  at  first  approaching  the  sternum,  subse- 
quently arching  towards  the  vertebrae.  The  innomlnata  arises  from  the  summit  of 
the  anh  of  Ae  aorta,  or  from  its  most  anterior  division,  whilst  the  left  subelavian 
oommeooes  at  the  posterior,  or  descending  portion,  of  that  vessel.  In  its  points  of 
origin,  therefore^  independent  of  the  greater  importance  of  the  organs  covering  and 
surrcranding  it,  is  the  impracticabiKty  of  the  left  subclavian  being  tied  internal  to 
the  scalenus.  The  depth  at  which  it  lies  when  all  the  parts  retain  their  normal 
poBtioo,  eovered*  as  it  is^  by  a  portion  of  the  left  lung  and  pleura,  the  left  carotid 
artery,  thoracic  duct,  nervus  vagus,  tlie  large  veins,  and  the  several  muscles  and  bones,  is 
also  a  sufficient  reason.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  disease  requiring  this  ope- 
ntioa  would,  almost  iaevitably,  not  only  disturb  the  order  of  parts,  but  considerably 
iaeraase  the  depth  at  which  it  is  placed  from  the  surfiice  ,we  cannot  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  surgeon  would,  under  any  circumstances,, be  justified  in  attempting 
the  operation,  especially  after  the  opinions  expressed  by  Burns  and  CoUes,  and  after 
the  laihire  of  the  attempts  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  the  year  1809.  When  such  men 
as  these,  after  mature  reflection,  express  such  opinions, — when  such  a  man  as 
Sir  A.  Cooper  is  unsuccessful,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  to  no  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge,  to  no  deficiency  either  of  judgment  or  skill,  but  to  the  natural  obstacles 
^hitiicrto  insarmountable)  presented  by  the  part,  that  these  opinions  and  results 
nuist  be  attributed.  In  speaking  of  his  operation  on  the  right  subclavian  in  its 
first  course.  Dr.  Colles  ob^terves :  **  To  lay  bare  the  right  subclarian  artery  before 
**  It  readies  the  scaleni  will  not  be  found  difficult  by  any  surgeon  possessed  of  a 
^  Heady  hand  and  a  oompetent  knowledge  of  anatomy ;  but  I  fear  that,  with  the 
**  tttmost  dexterity,  much  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  passing  and  tying  the 
"  Ggature  around  it,  even  in  the  most  favourable  case.  This  operation,  difficult  on 
**  the  right,  must  be  deemed  impracticable  on  the  left  subclavian  artery,  for  the 
**  ^reat  depth  from  the  snr&ce  at  whiob  this  vessel  is  placed,  the  direct  course 
*^  which  it  runs,  in  aaceading  to  the  top  of  the  pleura,  the  sudden  descent  which  it 
"  makes  from  this  to  sink  under  the  claricle,  and  the  danger  of  including  in  the 
**  same  ligature  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  or  the  carotid 
**  artery,  which  all  run  close  to,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  this  artery,  these  all  con- 
**  alitute  such  a  combination  of  difiicultie«,  as  must  deter  the  most  enterprising  sur- 
**  0eon  from  undertaking  the  operatiun  on  the  left  side.'* — Edinburgh  Medicwl  and 
Surgical  Journal,  No.  41 .  vol.  iL 

Mr.  Bums,  at  pa^  50  of  his  valuable  work,  has  the  following  remarks,  whidi  are 
flp  important  that  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  large  extract,  considering  that  their  vahie 
in  practice  will  be  a  sufficient  iqxilogy : — 

"  In  tying  the  subclavian  nearer  to  the  heart  than  the  scaleni  muscles,  there  is  not 
^  only  oonsideraUe  risk,  on  account  of  its  connexions,  but  there  is  even  mach  danger 
"  to  be  apprehended  ftmn  confounding  aortic  aneurism  with  aneurism  of  the  sub- 
«  clavian  artery.  It  would  be  doing  ii\justice  to  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  were  I  to  omit 
**^  incnttoning,  that  to  him  I  was  first  indebted  for  the  communication  of  this  fiwt, 
**  which  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  seeing  verified,  in  a  most  striking  and  highly 
**  interesting  case, — a  case  on  which  several  of  the  most  distioguished  practitioners 
**  in  Edinburgh,  and  almost  every  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  were  consulted.  The  nature 
**  of  the  disease  appeared  to  be  so  decided,  and  its  situation  in  the  subclarian  artery 
**  so  dear,  that,  on  that  subject,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.  A  tumour,  about 
**  the  iixe  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  situated  just  behind  the  claricle,  and  on  the  acromial 
**  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.*' 

After  relating  the  various  symptoms,  and  the  progress  of  the  mischief,  Mr.  Bums, 

page  39,  gives  the  result  of  the  post-mortem  inspection : — 

**  Appearances  were  presented  which,  a  priori,  no  one  expected ;  the  vessel,  which 
**  was  supposed  to  have^been  most  materially  affected,  was  found  perfectly  healthy. 
**  The  aneurism  arose  from  the  aorta,  and  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  arteria 
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The  extemid  jugular  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  trapezius. 
Cbmmencing  by  several  branches  in  the  parotid  region,  it 
empties  itsdf  into  the  stibclliVia^  t^ti^rds  die  middle  of  the 
8upTa«c]avicular  depression.  It  very  frequently  receives  the 
veins  of  the  shoulder  before  it  terminates.  It  is  separated  from 
the  deep-seated  parts  by  the  cervical  aponeurosis,  and  is,  there- 
fore^ at  some  little  distance  from  the  descending  cervical  nerves. 
It,  however,  occasionally  approaches  close  to  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle,  which  it  crosses  at  right  angles.  As  it  opens  into  the 
subclavian  vein,  near  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle,  in  exposing  the  artery,  after  cutting  throash 
the  integuments  and  platisma,  we  are  obliged  to  draw  the 
external  jugular  vein,  with  a  hook  or  director,  either  backwards 
or  upwards,  and,  sometimes,  even  to  apply  two  ligatures  upon  it, 
making  the  division  between  them.  It  is  here  that  it  is  com- 
pressed when  opened  for  the  abstraction  of  blood.  Receiving 
most  of  the  external  veins  of  the  cranium,  it  relieves  the  sinuses 
through  the  medium  of  the  emissary  veins.  Its  communication 
with  the  deep  jugular  explains  how  the  flow  of  blood  is  increased 
by  the  motion  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  pressure  beneath  the 
external  opening  should  not  be  removed  before  a  compress  is 
applied,  as,  should  the  air  enter  the  vessel,  it  would  convert  a 
slight  operation  into  instantaneous  death. 

The  ascending  and  transverse  cervical,  syphxrscapulay  and  acro^ 
ndal  veins  nearly  always  accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  larger, 
and  constantly  more  superficial.  The  two  former  open  into 
the  internal  jugular,  and  the  latter  into  the  subclavian.  They 
form  a  kind  of  plexus  at  their  termination,  external  to  the  sterno- 


*^  inncmiinata.  The  right  subcknan  aftety  iras  only  sUghdy  dilated  at  ita  root ; 
**  along  its  coune  it  was  rather  reduced  in  site.  Hie  tumour  mounted  from  the  aorta, 
'*  conaiden^ly  above  the  itemum,  pressing,  in  its  aaoent,  the  descending  vena  cavs 
*<  to  the  right,  the  trachea  to  the  left ;  obstructing  thus  the  breathing,  and  inttr- 
**  cepting  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head  and  arms.  It  also  pressed 
"  the  root  of  the  right  subclavian  artery  and  the  carotid  against  the  spine,  retarding^ 
**  in  thu  way,  the  circulation  along  these  vessels.  The  triichca  is  so  much  diapbced* 
**  that  the  left  carotid  slanu  across  its  front  to  reach  the  side  of  the  oeek.  The 
'*  right  side  of  the  heart  is  little  afiected,  the  left  v«itricle  is  much  thickened,  and 
"  the  aortic  valves  are  in  part  ossified,  which,  together  vrith  the  obstruction  to  the 
*'  drculation,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  right  carotid  and  sub- 
^*  clavian  arteries,  will  explain  the  increased  strength  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
*'  ventricle.  Just  above  the  heart,  the  aorta  is  somewhat  dilated ;  I  say  dilated^ 
•<  because  its  coats  are  heahhy.  and  its  canal  free  from  Ijrmphatic  incrustation. 
**  This  swell  terminates  bdow  the  commencement  of  the  ardi.  The  inner  suHhoe 
<<  of  the  aneurisinal  sac  was  coated  over  with  many  layers  of  organised  lymph,  which 
«  canting  was  especially  thick  and  strong  about  the  highest  part  of  the  sac  The 
•<  left  part  of  the  arch  is  of  natural  sixe,  but  a  little  below  the  commencement  of  the 
**  descending  aorta  the  vessel  is  again  dilated  into  a  small  pouch.  The  oesophagus  is 
«  pushed  completely  from  behind  the  trachea.** 

He  goes  on,  at  page  43,  to  observe, — 

<'  I  have  related  the  present  case  as  a  warning  to  all  surgeons ;  and  I  have  to  add, 
**  that  in  subclavian  aneurism  an  operation  ought  never  to  be  advised,  unless  where 
•^  the  fingers  can  be  insinuated  between  the  tumour  and  the  chest ;  and  even  then  the 
«  arteria  innominata  ought  to  be  ti^  vrithout  any  very  sanguine  expectations  of 
**  success.**— H.  H. 
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mastoid  muscle^  and  above  tlie  clavicle.  This,  as  Langenbeck 
remarks,  considerably  increases  the  difficulty  of  tying  ue  sub* 
clavian  artery.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  some  few  veins 
I»oceeding  from  the  thorax,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve 
further  notice. 

The  internal  jugular  vein  belonss  to  the  subclavian  region, 
only  at  its  termination.  Situated  behind  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  in  front,  and  external  to  the  anterior  scalenus,  it  sepa- 
rates a  little  from  the  carotid,  leaving  between  it  and  the  artery 
a  small  elongated  triangle,  containing  the  pneumo-gastric, 
phrenic,  and  great  sympathetic  nerves.  On  the  left  side  it  runs 
into  the  subclavian,  a  litde  internal  to  the  point  where  the 
thoracic  canal  terminates.  On  the  right  side  it  is  almost  di« 
reedy  continuous  with  the  superior  vena  cava. 

The  lymphatics  collect  from  the  neck,  shoulder,  and  a  portion 
of  the  exterior  of  the  chest  We  here  find  numerous  glands, 
some  beneath  the  8terno->mastoid,  behind  the  clavicle,  others  in 
the  supra-clavicular  cavity;  swelling  of  the  former  may  resemble 
aneurism  of  the  neighbouring  arteries,  causing  pressure  upon 
the  carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  and  subclavian  vessels. 
The  latter  but  rarely  lead  to  mistakes  of  this  nature,  but  would 
more  particularly  compress  the  nerves.  They  are  extirpated 
with  difficulty,  and  considerable  danger,  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  large  vessels. 

In  the  case  of  a  young  female,  operated  upon  by  one  of  the 
most  skilful  surgeons  in  Paris,  although  the  hemorrhage  was 
not  instantaneously  fatal,  the  patient  died  on  the  eighw  day, 
from  phlebitis. 

Nerves. — Almost  completely  covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle^  the  cervical  plexus  lies  in  front  of,  and  external  to,  the 
scalenL  The  svInmaxillaTy  brancli  of  this  plexus  winds,  over 
the  external  surface  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  to  the  sub-hyoid 
region.  The  anterior  auricular  ascends,  in  a  similar  manner,  to 
the  parotid  region,  and  the  mastoid  branch  runs,  perpendicularly, 
apwards  to  the  summit  of  this  region.  Among  the  descending 
branches,  the  spinal  accessory^  is  the  most  remarkable.  Having 
pierced  the  stemo-mastoid,  it  descends  between  the  levator 
anguli  scapulae  and  the  trapezius.  We  should  endeavour  to 
avoid  this  nerve,  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular,  and  in  removing 
tumours  from  diis  region.  However,  when  it  enters  the  tra- 
pezius, it  is  situated  deeply  behind  the  aponeurosis.  The  siqnra 
and  sudhscapular^  supra'ocramial^  ceroiealis'descendens,  and  pro- 

*  Tlie  fpinal  aocestory  is  not  generally  oonsidered  aa  a  branch  of  the  cerricil 
fikxiatf  although  it  receives  filaments  from  the  cervical  nerves  previous  to  their  exit 
fnm  the  spinal  canal.  It  arises  from  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  termed  by 
Sir  C.  Bdl  **  the  respiratory  tract,**  between  the  two  roots  of  the  cervical  nerves, 
gcoerally  opposite  the  fifth.  From  its  origin  it  ascends  through  the  fonmen 
magpnm  oocipitale  into  the  cranium,  which  it  leaves^  together  with  the  gjlosso-pha. 
ryqgeal  and  pneumo-gastric,  by  the  posterior  laoersted  forsmen,  being  described 
fipd  ooiuJdered,  by  most  authors,  as  a  division  of  the  eighth  pair.-*H.  H. 
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funda,  diverge  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  between  the  trapezius 
and  sterno-mastoid,  and  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  in 
front  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  but  behind  the  external  jugular 
vein. 

In  operating  on  the  subclavian  artery,  several  of  these  are 
divided,  in  consequence  of  the  dense  filajnentous  ceUular  tissue 
surrounding  them ;  and  as  they  ramify,  chiefly,  on  the  upper  pan 
of  this  region,  andL  if  wounded,  are  likely  to  cause  considerable 
inconvenience,  the  external  jugular  should  rather  be  opened 
below  than  above. 

The  phrenic  merits  much  attention.  Rising  from  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical  nerves,  it  very  frequently  appears  to  emanate 
from  the  plexus  of  this  name.  Crossing  the  branches  proceeding 
to  the  brachial  plexus,  it  descends  in  front  of  the  anterior 
scalenus,  on  the  outer  mde  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  Entering  the 
thorax,  it  runs  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  opposite 
the  point  of  union  between  the  two  internal  and  external  portions 
of  tne  former  vessel.  It  is,  therefore^  liable  to  be  injured  in 
operating  internal  to  the  scalenus  muscle. 

The  external  or  posterior  ^raeic  arises  finom  the  fourdi  and 
fifth  cervical  branches,  in  front  of  the  posterior  scalenus,  and 
supplies  the  serratus  magnus  muscle.  It  requires  no  further 
observation. 

The  bradiiai  plexus  of  nerves  situated  in  the  space  between 
the  two  scaleni,  are  so  arranged,  that  the  sixth  cervical,  as  also 
the  trunk  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  seventh  with  the 
first  dorsal  nerve,  are  frequently  separated  from  the  others 
by  Ae  small  fleslnr  fasciculus,  passing  from  behind  the  anterior 
scalenus  to  the  front  of  the  costal  extremity  of  the  posterior 
muscle  of  that  name.  In  this  case,  the  subclavian  artery,  and 
the  two  first  nerves,  are  contained  in  a  triangular  space,  having 
its  base  in  the  first  rib.  The  others,  less  isolated,  are  also 
inclosed  in  a  triangular  space^  with  its  base  corresponding  to 
the  posterior  scalenus  muscle.  In  more  than  one  instance,  one 
of  the  two  first  has  been  mistaken  for  the  artery.  This^  how- 
ever, may  be  avoided,  by  observing,  that  the  artery  is  always  the 
first  object  met  with  after  the  tubercle  of  the  rib;  that  the 
nerve,  whilst  more  elevated,  is  at  the  same  time  more  posterior, 
lying  on  the  muscle^  the  artery  being,  in  reality,  placed  upon  the 
bone;  and  that  the  latter,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  flattens  itself 
upon  the  instrument ;  whilst  the  nerve  is  of  a  reddish-white^ 
harder,  rounder^  8lc.  As  they  pass  beneath  the  clavicle,  all 
these  nerves  form  a  fitsciculus^  a  Kind  of  bundle,  the  arrangtaient 
of  which  is  not  always  the  same.  Superiorly  and  externally, 
thev  are  accompanied  by  the  levator  anguli  scapulae  muscle^ 
and  the  omo-hyoid,  the  latter  more  si^rficial.  Approaching 
the  axOla,  the  most  inferior  cord,  which  was  placed  upwards  and 
backwanb,  on  the  first  rib»  becomes  anterior,  and  a  little  ex* 
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ternaL     The  sixth  cervical  approaches  very  close  to  die  artery, 
even  touching  it  in  its  passage  beneath  the  clavicle^ 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  plexus,  before  it  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  axilla,  besides  the  posterior  thoracic  nerve,  gives 
off  several  other  branches,  the  anterior  thoracie  supplying  the 
anterior  of  the  chest.  One  of  these,  more  constant  than  the 
others,  is  worthy  of  attention ;  it  frequently  arises  by  two  roots : 
one  passing  behind,  the  other  before,  tne  subclavian  artenr, 
and  uniting,  enclose  the  vessel  in  a  kind  of  ring,  which  should 
be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  application  of  the  ligature. 

The  pneunuhffogtric  belongs  to  the  supra-clavicular  region, 
only  at  the  point  where  it  enters  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
On  the  right  side,  before  passing  in  front  of  the  artery,  it  is 
placed  opposite  the  vertebral  vessels,  which  remove  it  from  the 
front  of  the  transverse  processes,  and  the  external  portion  of  the 
longus-coUi  muscle.  Separated  from  the  trachea  by  the  carotid, 
and  from  the  anterior  scalenus  by  the  jugular,  it  is  covered  by 
the  subclavian  vein.  At  this  point,  it  gives  off  the  inferior 
karyngtal  nerve^  in  front  of  the  artery,  around  which  it  winds, 
ascending,  posteriorly,  towards  the  oesophagus  and  trachea^ 
forming  a  kind  of  nervous  circle^  of  importance  in  the  operation 
upon  the  subclavian,  internal  to  the  scalenus. 

Great  sympatSetic. — We  have  now  only  to  speak  of  the  fila^ 
ments  proceeding  from  the  inferior  and  middle  ganglions, 
producing  a  plexus  round  the  subclavian  vessels.  Inese  unite 
with  the  cardiac  branches,  and  some  others  derived  from  the 
recurrent,  formingr  so  complicated  a  network  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  avoid^  in  exposing  the  first  portion  of  the  artery. 
To  this  circumstance  may,  be  attributed  some  of  the  incon- 
veniences succeeding  this  operation  and,  among  others,  the 
disturbance  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  ikektan  is  composed  of  the  clavicle  and  first  rib. 

From  the  arrangement  of  these  two  bones,  results  a  triangular 
space,  having  its  base  externally.  The  direction  of  this  space, 
perpendicultu*,  when  the  shoulder,  forcibly  carried  backwards,  is 
raised  as  high  as  possible,  remains,  on  the  contrary,  horizontal, 
when  the  clavicle  la  lowered,  and  drawn  forwards.  The  costo- 
davicular  ligament,  so  disposed  as  to  limit  the  motions  of  the 
davicle,  upwards  and  forwards^  is  separated  from  the  subclavian 
vein  by  a  thin  layer  of  fat  The  subclavian  muscle  extends 
along  the  inferior  surfiice  of  the  clavicle,  as  far  as  the  point 
where  this  bone  receives  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligaments.  The  subclavian  vessels  and  nerves  are  disposed  in 
die  following  manner :  firsts  the  vein ;  next,  the  Artery,  more 
posterior ;  afterwards,  the  inferior  cord  of  die  brachial  plexus, 
slighdy  covering  the  front  of  these  vessels ;  finally,  the  remaining' 
branches  of  the  same  plexus,  placed  more  external]  v,  and  pos- 
feriorfy.  Langenbeck  is,  consequendy,  mistaken,  when  he  ad- 
vances that  the  artery  is  more  superficial  than  the  nerve. 

K  4 
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More  externally,  this  space  is  filled  by  cellular  tissue,  fat,  lym* 
phatic  fflands,  small  nerves,  and  vessels.  Through  here,  morbid 
fluids,  tormed  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  spread,  and  descend  into 
the  axilla,  and  behind  the  thorax. 

The  artery  and  vein,  fixed  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  may  be  sa 
much  compressed  that  their  calibre  is  completely  effaced,  in 
certain  positions  of  the  shoulder ;  as,  for  example,  when  this 
part  of  the  body  is  carried  forcibly  backwards  and  downwards. 
The  same  may  occur  when  an  individual  lies  in  such  a  position 
that  the  weight  of  the  body  fali&  principally  upon  the  shoulder; 
the  pulse  then  cannot  be  felt  at  the  wrist;  a  circumstance  which 
would  embarrass  the  practitioner,  if  he  were  not  alive  to  the 
qause.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  axillary  artery,  this  peculiarity  may 
be  made  available. 

The  nerves  occupying  a  larger  space  of  the  triangle^  com- 
pression is  necessarily  less  prompt  and  complete.  However^ 
when  the  approximation  of  the  bones  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent,  the  numbness  resulting  is  a  proof  of  its  having  been 
effected. 

These  various  organs  are,  therefore,  freer  the  more  the 
shoulder  is  raised;  but,  in  this  position,  the  artery  lies  at  such  a 
depth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure,  it.  Unfortunately,  tliis  is  most 
fjrequently  the  case,  when  it  requires  tying.  In  fact,  aneurismal 
tumours  of  the  axilla,  which  do  not  allow  of  a  ligature  anterior 
to  the  clavicle,  never  acquire  any  great  size,  without  pushing 
ijhe  shoulder  upwards. 

In  the  forced  conti*action  of  the  double  costo-clavicular  tri- 
angle, the  clavicle  acts  like  a  lever  on  the  first  rib.  The  anterior 
stemQ-clavicuJar  ligament  alone  prevents  its  dislocation  /on* 
wards.  In  separation,  on  the  contrary,  the  costo-clavicular 
ligament  opposes  its  luxation  backwards,  as  firmly  as  the  proper 
ligament  of  the  articulation.  Superficial,  and  projecting  for- 
wards, the  clavicle  is  the  bpne  most  exposed  to  the  action  of 
external  agents;  thus,  it  is  very  liable  to  direct  fractures  and 
exostosis.  Sepal  ated  from  the  vessels  by  the  subclavian  muscle, 
and  merely  covered  by  the  skin,  we  can,  if  necessary,  saw 
through  it,  and  expose  the  artery  between  the  pectoralis  major 
i^nd  deltoid  muscles.  But  the  vascular  or  nervous  ramifications^ 
s^nd  the  fibro-cellular  layer,  which  should  be  preserved  in  pro- 
longing the  incision  upwards  and  downwards,  would,  perhaps^ 
render  this  operation  more  difficult,  and  quite  as  dangerous  as 
by  the  ordini^ry  process.  Its  relation  with  the  axillary  vessels 
is  such,  that,  being  fractqred,  its  broken  portiops  may  wound 
either  the  n^rve,  vein,  or  artery,  although  this  occurrence  is 
very  rare,  and  that,  too  great  formation  of  callus  may  lead  to 
much  mischief. 

The  first  rib  is  important,  in  more  than  one  respect  Its 
cartilage,  large,  thick,  very  strong,  and  short,  unites  it  with  the 
sternum ;  being  thus  an  element  of  force  and  resistance.     Its 
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vertebral  extremity  pres^i.ts  a  rounded  head,  but  only  one  ar- 
ticulating Burface.  Its  tuberosity  is  not  attached  to  the  trans- 
verse process.  The  ligaments  uniting  it  to  the  spine,  weaker 
and  less  fibrous  than  those  on  the  following  ribs,  are,  thus, 
elements  of  motion.  It  was  this  contrary  arrangement  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  first  rib,  which  gave  rise  to  the  opposite 
opinions  of  Haller  and  Magendie.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  strength  of  the  cartilage,  and  shortness  of  the  bone,  tliough 
proving  Haller  right,  do  not  prevent  the  mobili^  of  this  rib 
upon  the  spine,  nor  the  elevation  of  the  whole  of  the  thorax. 
Passing  from  the  sternum  to  the  vertebras,  we  see  that  its 
superior  surface  is,  at  first,  large,  horizontal,  and  slightly  raised. 
The  costo-davicular  ligament  is  attached  to  it,  obliquely,  from 
within  outwards,  and  from  behind  forwards;  hence^  a  depression, 
circumscribed  by  the  clavicle,  and  grooved  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  ligament  supporting  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein ; 
afterwards,  inclining  slightly  outwards  and  backwaurds,  it  pre- 
sents, in  this  situation,  a  superficial  depression,  upon  which  lies 
the  vein.  The  tubercle  is  the  next  point,  and  to  this  is  attached 
the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and,  subsequent  to  the  tubercle, 
the  groove  lodging  the  artery.  The  tubercle  is  rather  larger 
internally  than  externally,  on  account  of  the  arterial  fossa  being 
nearly  transverse,  whilst  the  venous  depression  is  directed  ob- 
liquely backwards.  The  rib  here  becomes  smaller.  Finally, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  again  enlarges,  is  raised,  assumes  the 
horizontal  position,  and  receives  the  attachment  of  a  portion  of 
the  posterior  scalenus. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  parts,  from  the  skin  to  the  first 
rib: — 

1.  Skin. 

2.  A  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue. 

3l  The  platisma  muscle,  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  region 
only. 

4.  Another  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  thin,  lamellous,  sup- 
porting the  platisma,  and  in  which  the  external  jugular  vem 
ramifies. 

5.  The  aponeurosis,  splitting  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly,  to 
envelope  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

6.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  fat,  lymphatic 
^and,  the  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus,  veins,  and  secondary 
arteries,  and,  quite  inferiorly,  the  subclavian  vein,  and  omo-hyoid 
musde. 

7.  The  phrenic  nerve,  and  anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

B.  The  nerves  of  the  tracheal  plexus,  and  subclavian  artery. 
9.  The  posterior  scalenus  and  the  bone. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

NAPEy  OE  F08TEBI0E  FAET  OF  THE   NECK. 

Tuz  pMteriar  regum  of  the  neck,  comiiKmly  tenned  the  ntqft, 
limited,  superiorlyi  by  the  occipital  protuberance^  the  superior 
flemicircular  line»  and  the  mastoid jprooess  of  the  temporal  bone ; 
inferiorly,  by  the  shoulders  and  the  q[>inou8  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra;  laterally,  by  the  supra-davicular 
region,  is  rounded  in  the  centre.  Superiorly,  it  is  larger,  and 
contracted  backwards ;  inferiorly,  it  is  smoodi  and  stiU  laiger. 
Its  length  varies  in  different  individuals,  as  does  its  size.  These 
peculiarities  commonly  depend  on  the  degree  of  prominence — on 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  shoiuders,  and,  also,  on  the 
developement  of  the  muscles  and  other  soft  parts.  We  remark, 
externally,  a  triansular  excavation,  limiting  the  prominence  of 
the  complexi  muscles,  and  in  which  issues  are  generally  made. 
Boundea  by  the  spmous  process  of  the  dentator,  this  fossa  cor- 
responds to  the  interval  separating  the  occiput  from  the  atlas, 
a  situation  in  which  the  medulla  oblongata  may  easily  be 
wounded.  A  simple  fissure,  observable  when  the  head  is  ex- 
tended, prolongs  it  inferiorly,  and  renders  the  cervical  qpines 
scarcely  evident  to  the  touch.  At  the  most  inferior  part,  we  see 
the  spine  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  projecting  in  so  marked 
a  manner,  as  to  have  received  the  name  ot  pramment ;  andwhich^ 
occasionally,  even  in  the  adult,  remains  moveable^  like  a  sesamoid 
bone;  thus  resemblii^  fracture. 

The  substance  of  the  skin  is  considerable;  greater  in  the  me- 
diaji  line,  and  over  the  muscular  eminences,  than  anteriorly  and 
laterally.  The  great  resistance  which  it  offers,  explains  the  in- 
tense pain  attending  furuncula,  in  this  situation.  Very  elastic^ 
but  little  vascular,  and  almost  entirely  composed  of  fibrous  tissue, 
it,  according  to  some  persons,  owes  its  freedom  firom  acute  or 
chronic  pustular  affections  to  the  predominance  of  its  solids 
over  the  fluids.  This  opinion  I  consider  without  foimdation,  as 
porrigo,  herpes,  8cc  occur  here  as  frequently  as  elsewhere.  It 
is  sometimes  wrinkled  transversely,  especially  in  old  age.  The 
hair,  which  covers  it  superiorly,  commonly  descends  as  far  as 
the  axis ;  the  rest  of  its  surface  is  bare.  It  has  but  few  seba- 
ceous follicles.  Most  adherent  inferiorly,  it  is,  nevertheleaa, 
sufficiently  moveable  to  form  a  fold  of  considerable  thickness, 
when  we  would  introduce  a  seton.  The  middle  of  the  rwion  is 
the  most  advantageous  on  this  account,  and  is  also  preferable  for 
other  reasons.  For  example,  the  drying  is  simpler;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  blisters.  In  fact,  where  the  wound  is  situ- 
ated beneath  this  point,  it  is  difficult  not  only  to  apply  a  bandage^ 
but  to  retain  it  in  its  situation,  and  prevent  its  sliding  from 
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below  upwards.  When  the  seton  or  blister  is  placed  above, 
die  same  inconTeniences  occur,  but  inversely.  Issues  are  not 
influenced  by  this  law,  as  they  should  be  placed,  in  preference) 
in  the  sub-occipital  fossa;  particularly  as,  from  the  structure  of 
the  parts,  it  acts  more  directly  on  diseases  of  the  brain,  or 
its  membranes. 

Generally  thin,  formed  of  dense  lamellae  and  filaments,  and 
firmly  adhering  to  die  skin,  the  subcutaneous  layer  encloses,  on 
its  deep-seated  surface^  fat,  occasionally,  in  large  quantities.  Its 
other  surface  adheres,  strongly,  to  the  Kgamentum  nuduB^  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  confounded.  Pus,  in  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mations, forms  in  its  substance.  From  the  great  resistance  of 
the  skin,  and  its  slight  extensibility,  abscesses  are  rarely  cireum- 
scribed,  but  spread  rapidly,  in  different  directions,  over  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  neck.  We  should,  therefore,  make  incisions 
early,  even  when  fluctuation  is  obscure. 

Aponeurosis. — We  have  seen  in  the  supra-clavicular  region,  that 
the  cervical  aponeurosis  forms  two  layers  at  the  edge  of  the  tra- 
pezius muscle.  These  unite  on  the  median  line,  and  concur  in 
forming  the  ligamentum  nuchas,  the  common  point  of  union 
for  all  the  inter«muscular  cellular  layers.  In  man,  reduced  to  a 
simple  fibro-cellular  band,  this  ligament  extends  from  the  occi- 
put to  the  last  cervical  vertebra,  unites  the  spinous  processes  to 
the  skin,  and  s^Mtrates  the  muscles  of  the  one  side  from  those 
of  the  other.  In  quadrupeds,  especially  the  camiverous,  it  is 
extremely  strong ;  its  nature,  evidently  the  same  as  that  of  the 
yellow  ligaments,  endowing  it  with  extreme  elasticity;  the  heads 
of  animals  are  naturally  drawn  backwards,  when  the  flexor 
muscles  relax.  A  few  nervous  filaments,  from  the  posterior  cer- 
vical branches,  ramify  on  the  superficial  portion  of  die  aponeu- 
rosis, which,  thin,  and  strongly  united  to  the  trapezius  muscle,  is 
less  intimately  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  layer.  Thus, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  dissect  oiF  the  skin  from  the  back  of 
the  neck,  comprehending  the  cellular  tissue  investing  it^  without 
injuring  the  aponeurosis. 

The  numerous  muscles  in  this  region  are  arranged  in  various 
superimposed  planes.  United  in  the  median  line  by  their  apo- 
neurosis, wbich  enlarges  as  it  descends,  to  form  Uie  lozenge- 
shaped  space,  of  whicn  the  spine  of  the  seventh  vertebra  is  the 
centre,  the  trapezii  constitute  the  first  layer,  separated  firom  the 
skin  by  its  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  splenii  form  a  second 
layer,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  strong  aponeurotic  lamina, 
and  inferiorly  by  a  portion  of  the  rhomboid  muscle.  Extending 
to  the  head,  they  leave  a  triangular  space  between  them,  the 
apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  neck,  and  in 
which  the  trapezii  lie  immediately  upon  the  complexus.  The 
occipital  artery  enters  the  upper  part  of  this  space,  in  its  course 
to  the  back  of  the  cranium. 

Covered  by  the  rhomboid,  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  the 
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splenii  and  trapezii  muscles,  the  oomplexiore  divided  by  the  liga- 
mentum  nuchs.  They  are  composed  of  nmnerous  fiiscicul^ 
and  cross  the  root  of  the  splenii  muscle  very  6bliqudy« 

Between  the  trapezius  and  the  second  layer  of  muscles,  the 
cellular  tissue^  filamentous  and  very  dense  superiorly,  lamellous 
in  the  middle^^niuch  looser  inferiorly,  encloses,  exteraally,  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  adipose  cells.  Between  the  splenii  and  com- 
plexi,  this  tissue  is  less  abundant,  excepting  at  its  iq>per  portioiL 
Between  the  complexi  and  the  subjacent  muscles^  it  forms  laminae, 
very  indistinct  in  the  two  inferior  thirds  of  the  region,  but  well 
marked  superiorly,  where  it  exists  in  large  quantities. 

The  muscles,  which  do  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
r^on  of  the  neck,  may  be  divided  into  two  series,  or  those 
situated  above  and  those  below  the  axis.  The  latter  form  a 
mass,  which,  filling  the  cervical  grooves,  is  composed,  from  the 
ribs  towards  the  median  line,  of  l£e  sacro-lumbalis,  transversalig 
colli,  longissimus  dorsi,  semi-spinales  colli ;  in  a  word,  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  different  fitsciculi  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sacn>spinal  muscle. 

Each  rectut  capitis  posHau  nugor  musckj  extending  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra  to  the  inferior  curved  line 
of  the  occipital  bone,  external  to  its  crest,  forms  the  side  of  a 
triangle,  which  we  will  examine  hereafter. 

The  gmaU  recti  ascend  from  the  tubercle  of  the  atlas  to  the 
fossa,  behind  the  foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone^  on  each 
side  of  the  crest  Covered  by  the  preceding,  they  lie  immedi- 
ately upon  the  ocdpitthotlantal  UgamenL 

The  Miqui  postid  are  so  disposed,  that  the  inferior  proceeds^ 
from  the  spine  of  the  dentator,  to  the  transverse  process  of  the 
atlas,  and  the  superior,  from  this  latter  process  to  the  occiput, 
between  the  semicircular  lines,  close  to  the  rectus  magnus.  In 
the  triangle  circumscribed  by  these  and  the  large  recti  are 
several  important  organs;  such  as  the  vertebral  artery,  sub- 
occipital nerve,  also  a  portion  of  the  ligaments  uniting  the  two 
first  vertebras  with  eadi  other,  and  to  ue  occipital  bone.  This 
space,  covered  by  the  complexus,  is  filled  by  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
which,  adhering  very  firmly  to  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels, 
becomes  blended  with  the  ligaments  and  periosteum. 

The  small  muscles  (irUer''Spinales)  situated  between  the  spinous 
processes,  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  vertebrae,  replaced  be- 
tween the  adas  and  axis,  and  between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  by 
the  posterior  recti,  are  double,  symmetrical,  and  appear  to  support 
the  opinion,  which  I  have  elsewhere  expressed,  that  the  fibrous 
yellow  tissue  is  capable  of  becoming  converted  into  muscular 
fibre,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  organs  between  which 
it  is  situated.  The  inter-transversales,  equally  double,  each 
circumscribes  a  triangular  space,  through  which  the  cervical 
nerves  pass ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  these  nerves  cannot  bf 
compressed  by  their  contractions. 
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The  arteries  are  all  derived  from  the  anterior  of  the  neck. 
The  horizontal  branch  of  the  transversalis  colli  ramifies  princi- 
pally between  the  two  first  layers  of  muscles. 

The  certioaBM  jfrefimia^  emerging  from  the  space  between  the 
two  last  cervical  vertebne,  sopplies  die  spinal  moscles ;  afterwards 
running  between  these  and  die  complexi,  in  which  they  terminate. 

The  cerviealis  ascendens  supplies  the  same  parts  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  region. 

The  occipital  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Arising  from 
the  external  carotid,  it  arrives  at  this  region,  by  passing 
between  the  atlas  and  axis,  internal  to  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  splenius*capitis  muscles.  It  next  ascends,  tortuously,  over 
the  external  surface  of  the  complexus,  covered  by  the  splenius 
and  trapezius,  which  it  traverses  to  distribute  itself  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous layer  of  the  cranium.  It  may  be  exposed  by  cutting 
through  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  aponeurosis, 
and  by  separating  the  trapezius  from  the  splenius  for  about  two 
inches  downwards,  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  wounds,  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  may  be  succeeded  by  proftise  hemorrhage ;  whilst, 
inferiorly,  there  is  no  artery  of  sufficient  size  to  render  this  of 
hnportance. 

The  vertdrralf  enclosed  in  the  canal  of  the  transverse  processes, 
is  sheltered  from  external  violence  as  far  as  the  axis,  and  can 
only  be  wounded  by  sharp  or  pointed  instruments  being  in- 
troduced between  two  of  the  vertebree.  Emerging  from  the 
third,  it  forms  an  arch,  convex  posteriorly  and  externally,  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  all  bodies  capable  of  penetrating  as  far  as 
the  spine.  Curved,  anteriorly  and  externally,  as  it  traverses  the 
adas,  it  is  again  protected  from  external  injury.  Quitting  this 
vertebra,  to  enter  the  cranium,  through  the  foramen  magnum, 
it  winds  behind  the  condyle,  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  oc- 
eipito-atlantal  ligament,  which  it  pierces,  or,  rather,  from  which 
it  derives  a  kind  of  fibrous  ring,  completed  by  the  basilar  pro- 
cess of  the  occipital  bone.  It  here  forms  a  very  decided  curve, 
lying,  much  exposed  to  injury,  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
divergence  of  the  oblique  muscles.  The  branches,  which  it  gives 
off,  before  it  enters  the  cranium,  are  so  small  that  they  are  un- 
deserving of  any  further  notice. 

The  veins  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries,  and  empty  them- 
selves into  the  internal  jugular.  Some  placed  in  the  cellular 
layer  carry  the  blood  to  the  external  jugular.  The  former  re- 
ceive some  of  the  emissary  veins  of  Santorini ;  but  are  too  irregu- 
lar and  deeply  seated  to  allow  of  any  general  rule  as  to  the 
abstraction  of  blood. 

The  hffnphaties  of  the  subcutaneous  layer  are  few,  and  run  to 
die  superficial  cervical  glands.  Those  deeper  seated  descend 
pardy  into  the  axilla,  and  parUy  ben^th  the  sterno»mastoid 
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miiflde;  hence  sympathetic  swelling  of  the  axiik  and  sub- 
hyoid region  in  numerous  diseases  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  head  andneck.  I  have  frequently  found  two  or  three  glands 
on  the  q>lenius,  about  an  inch  from  its  u^ier  extremity^  between 
the  stemo^nastoid  and  trapezius,  covered  by  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous  tissue. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  of  utili^  in 
preventing  any  mistake,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  tumours 
which  tbej  may. produce. 

Nerves*  The  posterior  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  fur- 
nish a  certain  number,  the  cervical  pkxui  sup^  others,  and 
the  MulhoecipUal  is  principally  distributed  here,  llie  former  are, 
at  first,  placed  between  the  splenii  and  complexi  muscles ;  but 
their  branches  almost  immediately  divide^  some  running  to  the 
complexus  and  deep  mass  of  muscles,  the  others  traversing  tibe 
muscttlarlayers,  covering  them,  andallsendingbranchestothesub^ 
cutaneous  cdUular  tissue.  The  spinal  acoessory  ramifies  in  the 
trapezius,  wbich^  with  the  levator  anguli  scapulse,  is  also  supplied 
by  the  cervical  plexus.  The  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
inferior  r^on  of  the  neck.  The  preceding  occupy  the  upper 
portion,  bemg,  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  the  various  muscles. 
Other  filaments,  derived  from  the  auricular  and  mastoid 
branches,  confined  between  the  laminae  of  the  aponeurosis,  are 
ultimately  lost  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  ncfr- 
ooeqriial^  which  may  also  be  considered  as  the  first  cervical,  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  nerves  in  this  region.  Pissing 
between  the  cranium  and  the  atlas,  it  immediately  enters  the 
triangular  space  circumscribed  b^  the  oblimii  and  rectus  magnus 
muscles  of  the  head,  enveloped  in,  and  adherii^  firmly  to,  the 
cdlular  tissue  filling  this  space.  It  here  gives  off  its  three  prin- 
cipal branches,  one  of  which  descends,  like  the  deep  branches  of 
the  other  cervical  nerves,  beneath  the  complexus,  which  it  ulti- 
mately pierces.  The  two  ascending,  prooeeding  towards  the 
occiput,  thus  traverse  the  muscles,  or  their  interstices,  anastomos- 
in(^  between  the  aponeurosis  and  skin,  with  the  superior  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus,  and  others  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  abundance  of  nerves,  and  the  condensed  texture  of  the 
various  tissues  in  the  supra-axioidal  portion  of  this  region,  in 
some  measure,  explain  the  intense  pain  caused  by  inflammation 
and  the  formation  of  tumours,  and  the  infrequency  of  defined 


The  skeleton  comprehends  a  large  portbn  of  the  occipital  and 
all  the  cervical  region  of  the  spine.  The  portion  of  the  occipital 
bone  appertaining  to  the  neck,  having  already  been  described 
elsewhere^  will  not  require  further  notice  at  present  Laterally, 
are  two  prominences,  corresponding  to  ihe  posterior  portion  of 
the  cerebellum.  The  bone,  extremely  thin,  is  here  covered  by  a 
thick  layer  of  soft  parts.  Fractures  occur  very  frequently,  and 
are  the  more  formidable,  as  they  are  with  difficulty  discovered. 
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These  promiii0noe»  may  be  perforated  by  tumours  of  the  dura 
naateTy  and  evea  by  the  pressure  of  the  cerebellum  itself.  In  the 
latter  cas^  the  result  is  hernia  of  the  cerebellum;  two  cases  of 
which  have  been  recorded  by  Lallement  and  Baffos* 

It  has  been  generally  understood,  that  we  should  not  trephine 
beneath  the  superior  occipital  curved  line.  However,  if  positively 
indicated,  the  operati<m  would  neither  be  very  diflieult,  nor 
much  more  dangerous  than  in  other  points  of  the  cranium,  if 
it  be  performed  on  the  side,  and  not  in  the  median,  or  siq^erior 
semicircular  ridge.  It  has  also  been  said  that  tumours  of  the 
dura  mater  should  not  be  removed,  even  should  they  pierce  the 
cranium.  Reason  and  6cts  appear  to  support  this  opinion ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  that  a  tumour  may  have  perforated 
the  bones,  although  the  brain  and  dura  mater  be  not  much  dis- 
organized. Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  why  itft 
extirpation  should  not  be  attempted ;  especially  if  the  progress  oC 
the  disease  is  likely  to  destroy  the  patient.  A  female  died,  ia 
1825^  having  a  hard  and  immoveable  tumour,  situated  at  the 
inferior  and  internal  portion  of  one  of  the  occipital  prominences. 
Thi9  tumoui^  which  had  perforated  the  bone,  was  about  the  sisee 
of  a  common  nut,  and  the  nbrous  membrane  was  perfectly  healthy, 
at  about  a  line  external  to  it.  It  was,  therefore^  evident,  that  it 
might  have  been  removed,  and  that  the  operation  o£fered  the 
same  chance  of  success  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  v€rixbral  cobmna  is  concave  in  this  region.  Its  ^liaoiit 
prDoesMS  are  of  unequal  length.  Hie  first  vertebra,  havingnone^ 
allows  of  the  head  being  directed  backwards.  That  of  the 
second  is  Isige  and  very  long;  that  of  t)ie  third  very  short. 
Those  succeeding  increase  gradually,  as  fiu:  as  the  seventh ;  so 
that  from  the  axis  to  the  seventh  there  is  a  depression  filled  with 
soft  parts^  which  would  lead  us  to  select  the  centre  of  the  neck 
as  the  proper  situation  for  the  introduction  of  a  seton*  Being 
nearly  horiaontal,  and,  consequently,  some  distance  from  one 
analher,  th^  allow  a  certain  degree  of  motion  to  the  parta^ 

The  transoerse  prQce$$f$^  also  very  short,  diminish  gradually 
from  the  seventh,  and  from  the  first  to  the  third.  The  extent 
of  motion,  which  they  enjoy,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
shortness.  Their  base  is  traversed  by  a  canal,  for  the  passage  of 
the  vertebral  artery,  thus  protected  from  the  action  of  external 
bodies.  The  nerves  pass  behind  the  artery,  and  divide  external 
toiL 

The  artiadarfataai^  more  horizontal  than  in  the  other  regions, 
incline  UMMre  and  more  from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  ren- 
dering displacement  more  difficult  the  fiurther  they  are  from 
the  axis.  Luxation  of  the  cervical  vertebne  beneath  the  axis, 
admitted  by  some  and  rejected  by  others,  is  certainly  possible, 
there  being  several  incontestable  proofr  upon  record.  When 
there  is  only  one  fossette  pushed  anterior  to  another,  without  the 
intervertebral  cartilage  being  torn,  the  luxation  is  incomplete. 
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and  may  exist  without  paralysis ;  but  if  the  four  surfaces  are 
separated  at  the  same  time  that  the  fibro-cartilage  is  torn,  para- 
lysis occurs  instantly,  and  sometimes  death. 

It  is  between  the  atlas  and  second  vertebra,  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  surfaces  is  most  interesting.  Here  they  are  smooth, 
horizontal,  or  slightly  inclined  outwards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  atlas  has  no  lamella,  properly  so  called ;  no  spinous  process ; 
no  body,  consequently,  no  yellow  ligaments  or  fibrous  cartilage. 
The  result  is,  that  movements  may  occur,  naturally,  in  all  direc- 
tions,— that  rotation  may  be  carried  very  &r,  without  danger, 
but  if  it  extends  beyond  the  fourth  of  a  circle,  luxation  ensues, 
because  then  one  of  the  fossae  of  the  adas  passes  in  front,  and 
the  other  behind  that  of  the  axis.  * 

The  union  of  the  head  with  the  spine  merits  particular  atten- 
tion. The  condyles  of  the  occiput,  convex,  elongated,  directed 
obliquely,  outwards  and  backwards,  in  relation  with  the  superior 
articulating  surfiice  of  the  adas,  merely  allow  of  flexion  and 
extension.  But  as  the  occipito-atlantal  ligaments  are  elastic  and 
large,  as  the  posterior  arch  of  the  vertebra  is  thin,  and  possesses 
no  spinous  process,  this  double  motion  may  be  carried  to  a 
great  extent. 

The  odontoid  procaSf  a  kind  of  pivot  on  which  the  adas  turns,* 
fixed  internal  to  the  condyles  of  the  occiput,  by  two  short  fibrous 
fasciculi,  can  only  press  upon  the  spinal  cord,  after  having  rup- 
tured the  transverse  ligament  of  the  first  vertebra;  unless  it  pass 
beneath  it,  in  which  case  the  odontoid  ligaments  would  be  pre- 
viously torn.  We  may  conceive  that  considerable  violence 
would  be  necessary  to  produce  either  of  these  results ;  it,  how« 
ever,  appears  that  hanging  frequently  causes  the  latter.  Most 
commonly  the  ligaments  of  the  odontoid  are  ruptured  first,  and 
the  process  next  slips  from  its  ring  into  the  spinal  canal,  tearing 
the  maiTOw,  and  producing  instantaneous  death.  Occasionallj, 
also,  the  transverse  ligament  is  broken,  and  death  occurs  in  the 
same  manner. 

Among  children  it  requires  less  effort  to  produce  the  same 
effect  The  vertical  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra  is 
but  slightly  developed  in  early  years,  its  ligaments  present  much 
resistance,  and  the  ring  containing  it  is  less  firm.  We  can  thus 
comprehend  how,  in  raising  a  child  from  the  ground  by  the 
head,  instantaneous  death  may  be  produced,  if  it  makes  any  re* 
sistance.     Such  was  the  case  reported  by  J.  L.  Petit. 

The  two  first  cervical  vertebrae  are  united  with  each  other 
and  with  the  head,  in  such  a  manner  that  an  instrument  may 
penetrate  the  spinal  canal,  dividing  only  the  soft  parts,  and  pro- 
ducing instant  death,  from  injury  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
marrow.  Thus,  by  plunging  a  pointed  or  cutting  instrument 
through  the  sub-occipital  fossa,  we  might  arrive  at  the  occipito- 

•  This  Aoddent  is,  in  a  great  degree,  prevented  by  the  odontoid  ligaments ;  in  fact* 
unless  one  of  these  were  ruptured,  1  do  not  see  how  it  could  occur.*— H.  U. 
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atlantal,  or  occipito-axioidal  ligaments,  and  divide  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cord.  If  the  instrument  were  introduced 
anteriorly,  it  would  not  be  attended  with  the  same  risk,  as  the 
odontoid  process  would  then  prevent  its  running  directly  to  the 
spinal  marrow. 

Beneath  the  second  vertebra,  injuries  of  this  nature  cannot 
occur,  as  the  bones  are  here  so  firmly  knit  that  they  form  a 
complete  canal,  presenting  no  space  through  which  a  foreign 
substance  can  enter,  unless  it  were  obliquely,  from  below  up- 
wards. 

A  wound  of  the  cord,  between  the  first  vertebra  and  the 
occipital  bone^  would  leave  the  roots  of  the  pneumo-gastric, 
gloso-pharyngeal,  and  lingual  nerves  untouched.  Between 
the  first  and  second  vertebrae^  all  the  others  would  be  separated 
from  the  brain,  with  the  exception  of  the  sub-occipitaL  Be- 
tween the  second  and  third,  a  portion  of  the  cervical  plexus 
would  remain ;  between  the  third  and  fourth,  all  this  plexus 
would  be  out  of  danger,  as  also  the  spinal  accessory,  of  which 
only  one  or  two  roots  would  be  destroyed ;  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  the  phrenic  would  not  be  implicated.  The  brachial 
plexus  would,  in  part,  escape.  Finally,  below  this  point,  there 
would  not,  necessarily,  be  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities. 

The  muscles  at  the  back  of  Uie  neck  are  enveloped  in  fibro- 
cellular  sheaths,  as  in  the  sub-hyoid  region ;  but  as  thea^  are 
united  by  dense  filamentous  tissue,  pus  rarely  infiltrates,  but 
phl^monous  deposits  are  sufficiently  common.  Confined  within 
the  dense  texture  of  the  muscles,  aponeurosis,  and  cellular 
tissue,  the  nerves  account  for  the  sufiPering  attendant  on  acute 
diseases,  the  danger  of  wounds,  and  also  for  tetanus,  sometimes 
resulting  from  punctures. 

The  disposition  of  the  muscles  is  such,  that  fluid  thrown  out 
in  the  deeper  parts  with  difficulty  reaches  the  sur&ce.  How- 
ever, when  once  beneath  the  integuments  it  spreads  rapidly,  in 
consequence  of  the  slight  adherence  between  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  former.  All  these 
are  reasons  favouring  re-absorption  in  ecchymosis,  but  indi- 
cating the  necessity  of  making  early  incisions  into  abscesses  of 
this  region,  whether  superficial  or  deep. 

The  extended  motion  of  the  large  synovial  membranes,  the 
continued  friction  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  multiplicity  of 
the  ligaments  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  sufficiently  account 
for  arthritis,  caries,  inflammations,  and  ulcerations,  &c.  observed 
in  this  region.  The  relations  of  the  atlas  and  odontoid  process 
to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  explain 
vhy  patients  die,  or  become  paralysed  so  quickly,  in  those  cases, 
where  the  disease  reaches  the  interior  of  me  spinal  canal.  The 
«ize  of  the  rings  of  the  two  first  vertebrae  show,  in  their  turn, 
^hy  exostosis  of  their  interior, — the  displacement  of  the  odon- 
toid or  articulating  processes,  is  so  immediately  fatal. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

OF   THE    CHEST. 

Placed  near  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  of  which  it  forms  the 
middle  cavity,  the  chest,  continuous,  superiorly,  with  the  neck, 
inferiorly  with  the  abdomen,  serves  as  a  point  of  attachment  to 
the  superior  extremities. 

Reduced  to  its  skeleton,  it  represents  a  truncated  cone^ 
having  its  base  inferiorly.  Surrounded,  on  the  contrary,  by 
its  soft  parts,  it  is,  as  it  were,  flattened,  and  larger  superiorly 
than  inferiorly.  Its  transverse  dimensions,  taken  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other,  are  much  more  considerable  than  the 
antero-posterior.  This,  however,  varies  according  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  individuals. 

Anatomists  have  been  accustomed,  for  a  long  period,  to 
divide  the  walls  of  the  thorax  into  four  regions,  and  as  this 
division  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  correctness,  externally,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  abide  by  this  arrangement,  merely  indi* 
eating  the  slight  modifications,  which  appear  to  me  indispensable 
in  speaking  of  the  principal  sections. 

We  will  treat  of  the  interior,  or  the  cavities  of  the  chest,  in 
another  chapter. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

OF  THE   THORAX. 

• 

Sternal  region. — Limited,  superiorly,  by  the  sub-hyoid  region, 
inferiorly,  by  the  epigastrium,  and,  laterally,  by  the  breasts,  the 
sternal  region  presents — 

1.  In  the  median  line^  from  above  downwards,  the  supra- 
sternal fissure,  corresponding  to  the  arteria  innominata  and 
left  subclavian  vein.* 

2. .  The  depression  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum. 

S.  An  eminence^  which  does  not  always  exist,  depending 
upon  the  angle  of  union  between  the  two  first  tx>nes  of  the 
sternum  and  the  attachment  on  each  side  of  the  second  rib. 

4.  A  second  depression,  more  regular  than  the  preceding, 
augmenting,  generally,  in  depth  and  extent,  as  it  approaches 
the  xyphoid  appendix. 

5.  Laterally,  the  prominence  depending  on  the  head  of  the 
clavicle. 

Q.  Inferiorly,  in  thin  individuals,  a  series  of  depressions  and 
eminences,  in  relation  with  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  carti- 
lages circumscribing  them.  . 

*  Vena  innomiiuita. 
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7.  In  Stout  persons,  on  the  contrary,  an  elongated  projection, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  dependent  on  the  muscles  and 
fat. 

Infancy,  sex,  fat,  and  the  constitution  cause  numerous  modi^ 
fications  in  these  particulars.  In  early  age,  the  sternal  region^ 
generally  very  prominent,  has  no  elevations  on  its  sides.  In 
the  female,  it  is  flatter  and  shorter,  but  the  breasts  make  the 
centre  depression  appear  deeper,  and  the  extremities  of  the  dar 
vicles  more  projecting.  In  some  individuals,  it  juts  out,  as  in 
in&ncy,  and  thb  disposition,  frequently  coinciding  with  rachitis, 
leads  to  dread  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  In  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  more  depressed  than  natural.  This  is  especially  ob- 
served among  artisans  who  work  with  the  trunk  habitually  bent 
forward,  or  who  make  their  chest  a  point  of  resistance,  as  in 
shoemakers.  Finally,  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  a  certain 
degree  of  mobility  in  the  median  line,  arising  from  incomplete 
and  irregular  union  of  the  different  portions  of  the  sternum.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  bear  these  variations  in  mind,  when 
we  treat  fractures  or  tumours  on  the  anterior  of  the  chest. 

Thicker  in  the  middle  than  laterally,  the  skin  of  the  sternal 
region,  in  man,  is  covered  with  hair,  having  their  roots  sur- 
rounded by  large  and  numerous  follicles.  Thus  lupia,  &c.  fre- 
quently occur  here,  whilst  they  are  rare  on  the  sides.  Its  elas- 
ticity being  greater  externally  than  on  the  median  line,  tumours 
generally  increase  in  size  in  the  former  direction.  Composed 
of  lamellse  and  filaments,  the  subcutaneous  layer  forms,  in  thin 
subjects,  a  very  elastic  membrane,  externally,  where  it  replaces 
the  &8cia.  Arriving  at  the  centre,  it  becomes  more  dense,  as 
it  were,  fibrous,  and  unites  to  the  stemo-costal  ligaments.  We 
can  separate  one  layer  from  it,  which  more  particularly  adheres 
to  the  skin,  and  which  contains  adipose  vesicles. 

Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  subcutaneous  lamellas,  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  three  extemaUy,  blending  in  the  median 
line,  where  they  rarely  enclose  fat.  As  they  unite  the  int^u- 
ments  very  firmly  to  die  bones,  wounds  over  the  sternum  are 
closed  by  first  intention  with  so  much  difficulty,  that,'  in  opera- 
tions performed  in  this  region,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  as 
much  skin  as  possible.  In  cases  of  infiltration,  or  excessive 
fat,  the  sternum  appears  much  depressed,  tumours  and  ab- 
scesses rarely  acquire  any  great  size,  and  ecchymosis  is  (Circum- 
scribed. From  the  clavicle  to  the  sixth  rib,  the  aponeurosis 
merely  consists  of  simple  cellular  tissue^  which  becomes  blended 
with  the  periosteum,  and  the  above-mentioned  lamellae,  anterior 
to  the  sternum.  More  inferiorly,  we  remark  a  complete  fibrous 
sheath,  increasing  in  thickness  as  it  approaches  the  epigastrium. 
Its  form  is  flattened,  its  fibres  passing  obliquely  inwards,  and 
becoming  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdomen.  It 
more  particularly  covers  the  recti  muscles,  binding  tliem  down 
to  the  ribs.     As  this  membrane  is  but  thin,  and  of  little  density, 
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superficial  inflammation,  efiiisions  of  blood,  and  abscesses  easily 

fierce  through  it,  to  become  deep  seated,  and  reciprocally, 
nfiltration  fn)m  one  layer  into  the  other  meets  with  but  little 
obstacle,  whilst  subcutaneous  inflammations,  occurring  in  the 
sides  of  the  region,  are^  nearly  always,  at  the  same  time  circum- 
scribed and  dinus^ 

Musdes. — The  pectoralis  majors  attached  to  a  curved  line,  the 
convexity  directed  to  the  opposite  side,  leaves  a  free  space  on 
the  sternum,  larger,  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  than  in  the  centre. 
The  space  is  most  marked  in  those  jpersons  in  whom  the  muscles 
are  largely  developed.  Separated  from  the  skin  by  the  thickest 
portion  of  the  subcutaneous  layer,  this  muscle  allows  the  super- 
ficial cellular  tissue  to  communicate  with  the  deep  cellulo-adipose 
layer,  by  the  fissure  dividing  its  sternal  and  clavicular  fibres. 
Hence^  transition  of  inflammation  and  pus,  from  the  sternal 
region  to  the  axilla,  and  vice  versa.  The  relief,  which  it  forms 
by  its  insertion  at  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  indicates  the  course 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  Its  inferior  border,  in  general 
sufficiently  prominent,  where  it  terminates  on  the  sixth  rib^  is  a 
guide  when  we  would  count  the  bones. 

The  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen  commonly  interlaces,  exter- 
nally, with  the  last  denticulation  of  the  preceding,  and  is  attached, 
sometimes,  to  the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  sternal  appendix,  and 
always  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Its  fibres,  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  body,  are  commonly  intersected  on  the  epigastric 
border  of  the  chest  by  a  fibrous  band,  much  more  complete 
anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  aponeu- 
rosis. We  not  unfrequently  find  the  superior  extremity  of  this 
muscle  ascend  higher  up,  either  by  a  portion  or  the  wholes 
reaching  even  the  insertion  of  the  stemo-mastoid ;  thus  repre- 
senting its  natural  disposition  in  most  of  the  mammiferous  ani- 
mals. Other  supernumerary  fasciculi  have  also  been  seen  at 
difierent  points.  Sometimes,  there  is  a  small  distinct  muscle 
descending  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the  sternum  towards 
one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  restraining  the  pectoralis  major ; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fasciculus  detached  from 
the  pectoralis  major,  stemo-mastoid,  and  rectus  muscles.  These 
muscles  may  raise  the  skin  sufficiently  to  form  projections, 
which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  pathological  swelling. 

A  sihali  portion  of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen 
lies  at  the  inferior  and  external  part  of  this  region,  between  the 
rectus,  pectoralis  major,  and  serratus  magnus,  with  which  its 
digitations  interlace.  The  spaces  between  the  cartilages  are 
filled  by  the  anterior  third  of  the  internal  intercostal  musdes,  di- 
rected downwards  and  inwards,  and  separated  from  the  preceding 
by  cellular  tissue^  the  more  distinct  as  it  proceeds  backwards. 

Behind  the  skeleton,  between  the  cartilages  and  pleura,  is 
the  triangularis  stemif  appearing  continuous,  externally,  with  the 
internal  intercostais,  and  perfinrming  an  in^rtant  part  in  the 
fractures  of  the  bones  to  which  it  is  attached*    Finally,  quite 
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below,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  and  the  dia- 
phragm are  also  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  inferior 
border  of  the  stemiim. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  axillary,  subclavian,  and 
aorta,  by  means  of  their  anterior  thoracic,  acromial,  and  internal 
mammary  branches.  The  former  su[)plies  the  skin,  superficial 
cellular  tissue,  pectoralis  major,  and  deep  cellular  layer,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  latter. 

Arising  from  the  subclavimi,  opposite  the  vertebral  artery,  the 
internal  mammary  descends  in  front,  behind  the  cartilage  of  the 
first  rib,  at  some  lines  external  to  the  sterno-clavicular  articu- 
lation, and  continues  its  course,  gradually  diminishing  in  size^ 
as  far  as  the  sixth  intercostal  space.  Separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  by  the  pleura  and  triangularis  muscle,  to  which  it 
gives  off  some  branches,  this  artery  lies  immediately  on  the  car- 
tilages, prolonged  from  the  intercostal  muscles  by  merely  a  thin 
layer  of  cellular  tissue. 

A  ligature  might  be  applied  upon  this  artery,  superiorly,  at 
about  three  lines  external  to  the  sternum,  if  circumstances  were 
to  render  it  necessary.  To  expose  this  vessel  we  should  cut,  in 
preference,  into  the  third  intercostal  space,  as  that  is  the  largest ; 
and  divide  the  superficial  cellular  layer,  fibres  of  the  pectoralis 
major,  thin  lamellous  tissue,  internal  fibres  of  the  intercostal 
muscle,  and,  finally,  a  small  quantity  of  cellular  tissue. 

From  the  position  and  size  of  the  internal  mammary,  stabs  in 
this  region  would  produce  considerable  internal  hemorrhage, 
especially  when  occurring  close  to  the  sternum,  and  the  danger 
increases  as  the  wound  is  higher.  As  the  vessel  lies  at  about 
half  an  inch  externally,  an  instrument  might  be  introduced  be- 
tween it  and  the  sternum,  without  its  being  injured. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  are  the 
anterior  and  external.  The  former  traverse  the  intercostal 
muscles  near  their  sternal  extremity,  and  run  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous layer,  where  they  anastomose  with  the  branches  from 
the  axillary.  In  the  female,  one  of  these,  ramifying  in  the 
mammary  gland,  is  generally  of  great  magnitude.  The  ex- 
ternal, running  outwards,  completes  the  intercostal  arteries,  and 
increases  in  size  as  they  descend.  Finally,  the  trunk  itseli^ 
bifurcating  near  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  immediately  gives  off  a 
large  branch,  which  passes  in  front  of  this  appendix,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  a  similar  branch  from  the  opposite  side.  These 
are  sometimes  sufficiently  large  for  their  pulsations  to  be  dis- 
tinguished tlirough  the  skin,  and  for  wounds  at  this  point  to  be 
followed  by  considerable  hemorrhage. 

Veins. — We  often  find  two  for  each  internal  mammary,  and 
always  one  for  each  of  the  other  arterial  trunks.  These  vessels 
are  of  no  importance  in  surgery.  Those  which  are  most  super- 
ficial occasionally  dilate^  forming  varicose  cords  beneath  the 
akin,  as  among  females  afiected  by  schirrous  of  the  breast,  also 
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among  those  who  have  suckled  many  children,  or  in  person^ 
whose  venous  circulation  has  been  long  interrupted  by  organic 
lesion  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

The  lymphatics^  placed  in  front  of  the  pectoralis  major,  ascend 
to  the  cervical  glands.  The  deep  seated  pass  directly  into  the 
axiUa,  and  communicate,  among  others,  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  There  is  sometimes  a  gland  in  the 
fissure,  separating  the  inferior  border  of  the  pectoralis  major 
from  the  other  parts.  In  a  word,  the  lymphatic  system  is  so 
arranged  here,  that  blisters,  issues,  as  well  as  all  diseases,  rarely 
remain  beyond  a  few  days,  without  affecting  the  glands  of  the 
neck  or  axilla. 

Nerves. — The  terminations  of  the  intercostal  branches  are  the 
only  ones  remarked  in  the  inferior  fourth  of  this  region,  which 
receives,  superiorly,  numerous  filaments  from  the  axilJary  plexus 
and  suprarclavicidar  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  These 
nerves  are  but  small,  and  are  of  no  consideration  in  operations, 
unless  they  may  serve  to  account  for  the  pains  experienced  in 
the  neck  and  axilla,  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  We  have  only  to  add,  that  those  supplied  by  the  brachial 
plexus  and  intercostal  branches  appear  to  be  more  particularly 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  whilst  those  from  the  cervical  plexus 
appertain,  rather,  to  the  skin. 

The  sheleton  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  sternum,  the 
sterno-costal  cartilages,  and  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle. 

Sternoclavicular  articulatunu — The  nature  of  the  motions  per- 
formed by  the  clavicle  prevents  such  frequent  luxation  as  might 
at  first  be  expected.  The  species  of  capsule  attaching  it  to 
the  sternum,  very  strong  superiorly,  is  also  attached  to  the 
supra-sternal  notch,  and  to  the  clavicle  on  the  opposite  side; 
thus  presenting  great  resistance  to  its  dislocation  upwards.*  It 
is  true,  that,  at  the  moment  of  its  depression,  the  clavicle  acts 
like  a  lever  on  the  first  rib,  but  the  disposition  of  the  shoulder 
in  general,  and  of  the  scapula  in  particular,  prevents  this  move- 
ment being  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  rupture  of  tlie  ligaments. 
Posteriorly,  it  projects  into  the  summit  of  the  thorax,  and  cor- 
responds, on  the  right  side,  to  the  termination  of  the  left  sub- 
clavian veinf,  to  the  arteria  innominata,  which  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles; 
on  the  left  side,  to  the  same  vein,  and  to  the  interval  dividing 
the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  Notwithstanding  this 
unfavourable  disposition,  luxations  of  the  clavicle  backwards  are 
extremely  rare;  the  reason  being,  the  strength  of  the  fibrous 
capsule  and  of  the  costo-clavicular  ligament,  and  the  position  of 
tlie  scapula.  Below,  no  displacement  can  occur.  In  front, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  here,  in  fact,  the  articulation 

*  The  rhomboid  ligament,  passing  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  sternal  extre- 
mity of  the  clavicle  to  the  first  rib,  also  prevents  this  accident — H.  H. 
f  Brachio-cephalicy  or  innominata. 
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is  supported  merely  by  the  tendon  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
and  the  anterior  ligament.  Besides,  nothing  limits  the  motion 
of  the  acromial  extremity  of  the  clavicle  backwards,  whilst  the 
shoulder  is  more  exposed  to  external  violence  on  its  anterior 
than  posterior  surface.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  dis- 
location forwards  is  the  most  frequent,  and  nearly  the  only  one 
which  can  possibly  occur.  I  say  this,  because  the  fact  published 
by  M.  Pellieux  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  example  of  luxation  of  the 
clavicle  backwards.*  In  consequence  of  this  articulation,  all 
that  is  required  to  reduce  luxations  forwards  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
to  carry  and  fix  the  elbow  over  the  xyphoid  appendix,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hand  of  the  affected  side  rests  upon  the  opposite 
shoulder.f 

The  sternum  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
rather  thicker  opposite  the  cartilages  than  in  the  intervals.  In 
in&ncy  it  is  formed  of  different  pieces,  which  sometimes  pre- 
serve their  mobility  to  a  later  period  in  life,  especially  the  two 
former.^  The  first  portion,  also,  in  uniting  with  the  second, 
frequently  leaves  a  hole,  filled  by  fibro-cellular  tissue.  Thus, 
instruments  may  penetrate  into  the  chest,  giving  rise  to  serious 
mischief.  At  other  times,  the  lateral  points  of  ossification  are 
not  properly  united  in  the  median  line.  The  sternum  then 
remains  bifid,  in  its  fourth,  third,  or  even  inferior  half,  exposing 
the  central  organs  of  the  thorax  to  injury. 

The  xyphoid  appendix,  projecting  externally,  presses  suffi- 
ciently against  the  skin,  in  some  thin  individuals,  to  cause  ulcer- 
ation of  this  membrane.  Inverted,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
thought  capable  of  interfering  with  the  organs  of  digestion, 
giving  rise  to  8}nnptoms  similar  to  those  of  cardialgia.  Billard 
of  Brest  has  recommended,  that,  when  this  occurs,  the  appendix 
should  be  removed.  It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  tihis  car- 
tilage may  incline  either  to  the  right  or  left  side,  or,  in  fact,  in 
any  direction ;  that  it  is  sometimes  obtuse,  at  others  very  acute, 
and  occasionally  bifurcated,  even  when  the  sternum  is  properly 
formed. 

As  the  sternum,  superiorly,  and  on  the  right  side,  is  in  close 
approximation  to  the  arteria  innominata,  M.  Driven  consi- 
dered, that,  by  trephining  immediately  beneath,  and  internal 
to  the  clavicle,  the  artery  might  be  immediately  exposed ;  but 
this  operation,  easily  performed  on  the  dead  body,  would  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty  in  the  living  subject.     Shielderup 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper,  in  his  work  on  dislocations,  also  mentions  a  case. — H.  H. 

-Y  I  can  9caroel}r  iougine  this  to  be  sufficient,  without  other  measures.  In  \\a% 
case  the  extremity  of  the  bone  lies  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  drawn 
and  retained  in  that  situation  by  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor  muscles ;  conse- 
quently,  unless  the  action  of  these  muscles  be  antagonised,  and  the  shoulders  drawn 
back  by  the  figure-of-eight  or  clavicle  bandage,  and  tlie  axilla  properly  padded,  so  as 
to  separate  the  head  of  the  humerus  from  the  side,  thb  method  does  not  seem 
likely  to  succeed;  but,  in  conjunction  with  these,  the  position  here  described  is  very 
good,  and  cne  capable  of  producing  the  desired  effect. — H.  H. 
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and  Laennec  have  also  recommended  trephining  on  the  inferior 
third  of  die  left  side  of  the  sternum,  in  hydrops  of  the  pericar- 
dium, as  performed  by  some  persons  since  the  time  of  Riolin. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  bone  is  thinner 
inferiorly  than  superiorly. 

Although  destined  to  protect  organs  of  tlie  greatest  impor* 
tance,  the  sternum  may  be  diseased,  in  a  great  measure  disor- 
ganized, and  even  destroyed,  without  placing  the  life  of  the 
patient  in  any  immediate  dajiger.  The  cases  cited  by  Galien 
and  Harvey,  where  the  heart  might  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
posed, are  incontestable  proofs  of  this  &ct ;  therefore,  when  pus, 
blood,  or  any  other  fluid  has  accumulated  in  the  anterior  me- 
diastinum, and  when  the  patient's  life  may  be  saved  by  its 
evacuation,  we  should,  following  the  example  of  Wiel  and  Petit, 
trephine  fearlessly,  especially  as  the  bone  is  soft  and  sufficiently 
spongy,  in  numerous  individuals,  to  be  easily  penetrated,  even 
with  die  point  of  a  scalpel.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  softness, 
that  it  is  so  frequently  diseased,  that  necrosis  is  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  caries,  and  that  contusions  of  the  anterior  of 
the  chest  are  so  liable  to  produce  inflammation  of  a  serious 
nature. 

Susceptible  of  elevation  and  depression  during  respiration, 
being  suspended  to  the  extremities  of  the  elastic  cartilages,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  flexible  in  itself,  the  sternum  would  appear 
almost  incapable  of  being  fractured,  except  by  direct  violence. 
However,  the  case  publisiied  by  David,  in  which  a  man,  falling 
from  a  very  high  spot  upon  the  ensiform  cartilage,  fractured  his 
sternum  by  the  concussion,  and  those  cited  by  Chaussier  and 
others,  prove  that  the  bone  is  more  liable  to  this  accident  than 
might  at  first  be  imagined*  Moreover,  in  cases  of  fracture, 
produced  by  whatever  cause  they  may,  the  internal  mischief 
should  always  occupy  the  surgeon  before  the  fracture  itself,  as 
consolidation  takes  place  very  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  vitality  of  the  bone,  invested  by  its  two  layers  of  fibrous 
tissue.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  retain  the  portions  of  bone 
in  a  state  of  immobility,  easily  eflected  by  arresting  the  action 
of  the  intercostal  muscles.  Its  superficial  position  allows  of  cre- 
pitation being  easily  distinguished,  at  the  slightest  displacement 
The  resistance  opposed  by  it,  to  collections  formed  in  the  an- 
terior mediastinum,  is  the  cause  of  their  deviating  so  much  to 
point  externally,  extending  into  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  sub- 
hyoid or  epigastric  regions,  and  sometimes  bursting  into  the 
visceral  cavities. 

Elastic  and  flexible  cartiloffes  unite  the  seven  first  ribs  to  the 
sternum ;  those  of  the  last  five  being  applied  one  upon  the  other, 
by  the  anterior  extremities  of  their  inferior  borders.  They  are 
so  disposed,  that  the  first,  the  shortest,  strongest,  and  the  most 
intimately  united  to  its  two  bones,  opposes  the  idea  of  the  first 
rib  being  really  more  moveable  than  those  following.     If  we 
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examine  the  others  successively,  we  find  greater  mobility  and 
length,  as  far  as  the  seventh,  inclusive.  Although  the  five  last 
become  gradually  shorter,  they  are  still  more  mobile,  being 
merely  united  by  means  of  fossse,  allowing  of  considerable  mo- 
tion, and  also  being  much  thinner ;  hence  it  follows  that  they 
are  rarely  fractured,  whilst  among  the  seven  first  this  accident  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Moreover,  these  fractures  being  pro- 
duced by  direct  blows,  or  by  concussions,  when  the  broken 
extremities  overlap,  the  displacement  is  nearly  always  caused 
by  the  sternal  portion  passing  in  front  of  the  costal,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pectoralis  major  having  acted  with  more  or  less 
violence  upon  the  former,  at  the  same  time  that  the  triangularis 
stemi  drew  upon  the  latter.  I  have,  however,  seen  two  ex- 
amples of  the  contrary. 

In  cases  of  fracture,  the  only  part  which  undergoes  any 
change  is  the  perichondrium.  This  generally  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  bony  sheath,  enclosing  the  two  fractured  portions. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that  in  process  of  time  these  cartilages 
frequently  become  ossified.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  chest;  in  phthisis,  among  others.  Under  these 
circumstances,  fractures  occur  more  easily,  and  callous  is  thrown 
out  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  long  bones.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  been  known  to  have  preserved  their  cartilagenous 
structure  to  a  very  advanced  period  of  life,  even  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  property  possessed  by  cartilages  of  bending  under  the 
action  of  external  violence,  and  of  again  resuming  their  natural 
position,  admits  of  the  internal  organs  being  considerably 
bruised,  without  their  being  necessarily  fractured;  thus  pro- 
ducing inflammation  and  abscess,  or  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  or  anterior  mediastinum.  When  broken, 
their  elasticity  causes  them  to  reassume  their  natural  position 
so  completely,  that  no  displacement  results,  although,  from  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  considerable  disorganization  might  be 
expected. 

The  three  first  spaces  between  these  cartilages  are  lai'ger  than 
those  which  follow.  The  sixth  is  exceedingly  contracted.  This 
is  therefore  one  of  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  fifth,  when  we 
would  open  the  pericardium  according  to  the  method  recom- 
mended by  Desault.  At  this  point  we  are  not  obliged  to 
divide  the  greater  pectoral.  The  rectus  muscle  is  extremely 
thin,  and  frequently  does  not  ascend  so  high  as  this.  The 
covering  of  the  heart  is  not  nearer  at  this  point  than  elsewhere, 
and  the  internal  mammary  artery  bifurcates  below.  Hence  we 
should  have  to  cut  through  the  skin,  superficial  layer,  some 
fibres  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  or  the  aponeurosis ;  a  second 
layer  of  ceUular  tissue,  thinner  than  the  first;  the  internal 
intercostal  muscle,  an  additional  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  the 
pleura;   and,  finally,  the  pericardium.     In  this  operation  we 
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should  leave  the  internal  mammary  artery  to  the  inner  side^ 
and  avoid  the  anterior  border  of  the  lungs,  by  pushing  it 
outwards. 

To  resume.  From  the  preceding  observations,  we  perceive 
that  wounds  in  tlie  median  line  would  fall  directly  upon  the 
heart  or  large  vessels,  whilst  those  on  the  side  may  also  com- 
prehend the  lungs.  We  must  remark,  in  anticipation,  that 
penetrating  wounds  are  more  dangerous  in  the  inferior  inter^ 
costal  spaces,  and  near  the  sternum,  than  externally,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  internal  manmiary  and  its  branches. 

All  tliese  parts  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :- — 

1.  The  skin,  thick  and  dense  in  the  sternal  depression,  soft 
and  elastic  on  the  lateral  portions. 

2.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  divisible  into  three  layers,  in 
front  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  where  it  is  sometimes  very 
thick,  fibrous  in  the  median  line,  containing  the  arterial  and 
venous  branches,  and  nervous  filaments. 

3.  The  aponeurosis,  observable  in  the  inferior  fourth  only  of 
this  region. 

4.  The  pectoralis  major,  a  small  portion  of  the  rectus  ab- 
dominalis,  the  principal  arteries,  and  deep-seated  nerves. 

5.  The  sternum  cartilages,  and  intercostal  muscles. 

6.  Cellular  tissue,  and  internal  mammary  artery. 

7.  The  triangularis-sterni  muscle,  and  pleura. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

SPINAL   REGION. 

Limited  superiorly  by  the  posterior  region  of  the  neck,  below 
by  the  inferior  border  of  the  floating  ribs,  or  spinous  process  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  and  laterally  by  the  angle  of  the  ribs, 
the  posterior  region  of  the  thorax  presents,  in  the  median  line^ 
a  prominent  crest,  depending  on  the  spines  of  the  vertebr» ; 
laterally,  two  fossee,  or  gutters,  of  variable  depth,  in  different 
individuals;  more  externally,  the  prominence  formed  by  the 
muscles,  more  distinct  when  the  shoulder  is  carried  forwards ; 
finally,  the  posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  the  position  of  which 
is  constantly  changing,  with  the  motions  of  the  limb,  and 
more  or  less  prominent,  according  to  the  conformation  of 
the  thorax.  The  median  crest  being  more  marked  as  it  de- 
scends, the  lateral  fossaj  become  much  deeper.  The  result  of 
this  is,  that  the  spine  is  very  convex  superiorly,  whilst  below  it 
inclines  inversely ;  and  that  the  spinous  processes,  at  first  very 
oblique,  become  nearly  horizontal  as  they  approach  those  of  the 
lumbar  region. 

As  the  lateral  convexity  depends  as  much  on  the  curvature  of 
the  ribs  as  on  the  projection  formed  by  the  muscles,  it  is  always 

14 
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augmented  by  crossing  the  arms,  in  front  of  the  chest,  or  over 
the  head ;  this  should  therefore  be  done  in  examination  of  the 
lun^  or  other  thoracic  viscera,  by  auscultation  or  percussion. 

The  skm,  still  thicker  than  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  differs 
from  it,  by  being  less  adherent,  and  by  uniting  more  firmly  to 
the  spinous  processes.  It  is  extremely  dense,  a  circumstance 
which  doubdess  causes  the  intense  pain  manifested  in  furuncula, 
anthrax,  erysipelatous  or  other  inflammations.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  epistaxis  may  frequently  be  arrested  instan- 
taneously, by  placing  a  key,  or  other  cold  substance,  between 
tlie  shoulders.  It  was  on  account  of  these  results  that  I  was 
induced  to  apply  mustard  poultices  to  this  region,  in  cases  of 
uterine  hemorrhage,  either  immediately  succeeding  labour,  or 
occurring  a  few  days  after,  which  had  resisted  the  ordinary 
methods,  threatening  speedy  dissolution.  These  applications 
were  attended  with  Ae  completest  success. 

Divisible  by  maceration  into  several  laminae,  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  dense  and  compact,  is  composed  of  lamellous  and  fila- 
mentous tissue,  containing  soft,  reddish,  elongated  adipose  cel- 
lules, capable  of  augmenting  sufficiently  to  form  a  considerable 
layer  of  fat  in  stout  or  robust  individuals.  A  few  of  these  not 
unfrequently  become  agglomerated,  and  enlarging,  produce 
tumours,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  But  this  can  never 
occur  in  the  median  line,  as  in  that  situation  the  subcutaneous 
layer  unites  the  skin  to  the  vertebrae  in  a  very  intimate  manner. 
Neither,  for  the  same  reason,  can  infiltrations,  abscess,  collec- 
tions, and  tumours  of  any  description,  excepting  those  depending 
upon  diseases  of  the  bones,  manifest  ^themselves  at  this  point. 
I,  however,  once  saw  an  enormous  medullary  tumour  extending 
from  the  neck  to  the  loins,  and  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 
Being  retained  between  two  layers  offering  great  resistance, 
abscesses  form  very  slowly,  increase  in  breadth,  and  may  remain 
a  long  time  before  they  point  externally.  The  skin,  covering 
them,  frequently  preserves  its  thickness,  and  most  of  its  other 
characters,  during  several  months.  Bounded  in  front  by  the 
thickened  aponeurosis,  these  collections  produce  considerable 
separation  of  parts,  in  some'  instances  extending  as  far  as  the 
lumbar  region,  examples  of  which  I  have  seen  upon  four  occa- 
sions. In  cases  of  this  nature,  the  danger  consisting  in  the 
density  of  the  integuments  opposing  the  issue  of  the  fluids,  the 
best  method  of  saving  the  patient  is  to  open  freely  into  the  col- 
lection at  an  early  period.*  These  enormous  abscesses  may  also 
occur  beneath  the  trapezii  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  but  they 
are  more  frequendy  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  I  am 
astonished  that  MM.  Blandin  and  Gerdy  should  have  so  mis- 
taken this  fact;  for  it  is  anatomically  impossible  that  a  coUec- 

•  In  the  treatment  of  anthrax  the  incision  should  be  prolonged  in  each  direction 
for  about  half  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  beyond  the  disease,  into  the  sound  parts. — 
H.  H. 
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tion,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  region,  as  in  the  boy  mentioned 
by  De  la  Motte,  should  be  entirely  beneath  the  latissimus  dorsi 
or  trapezius.  The  deep  processes  of  the  layer  in  question  would 
aUow  of  its  extending  to  the  whole  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  the  same  as  in  eiBPiisions  of  blood,  which  nothing  arrests,  and 
which  extend  so  easily,  that  we  cannot  open  them  too  quickly, 
whilst  they  are  circumscribed  and  inconsiderable. 

The  aponeurosis^  tliin  and  slight  in  some  situations,  in  others 
is  thick  and  iSbrous.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the 
trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi  are  invested  by  a  thin  elastic 
membrane,  adhering  so  firmly  to  them,  that  the  lamins  blend 
and  form  a  distinct  layer,  close  to  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula,  in  the  small  triangular  space  separating  these  two 
muscles.  Another  process  bounds  the  vertebral  fossae.  Extend- 
ing as  far  as  the  neck  over  the  splenius,  it  splits  to  invest  the 
serratus  posticus  superior*,  and  unites,  inferiorly,  on  the  inferior 
serratus,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  lumbar  region,  being 
finally  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebras 
and  tubercle  of  the  ribs.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  may  thus  be  considered  to  furnish  investing  membranes  for 
all  the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  especially  a  very  regular  lamina, 
separating  the  superficial  from  the  deep  muscles.  These  various 
membranes  are  too  thin,  and  do  not  possess  the  characters  of 
aponeurosis  in  a  manner  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  to  serious 
mischief  in  inflammation  of  the  back ;  but  by  uniting,  as  has 
been  noticed,  with  the  superficial  muscles,  they  form  a  dense 
fascia,  preventing  the  abscesses  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  from  extending  beneath  the  scapula,  &c. 

Musdes. — Some,  large  and  flattened,  form  the  superficial 
layer;  and  others  are  elongated,  collected  in  a  mass,  and  deep 
seated. 

The  inferior  half  of  the  trapezius  represents  a  triangle,  having 
its  apex  attached  to  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  whilst  the  two 
angles  of  its  base  run  to  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;  so  that,  to 
render  these  muscles  tense,  we  should  bring  the  arms  forwards. 
Their  contractions  act  principally  in  raising  the  shoulder,  and 
approximating  the  two  scapulae  to  the  spine.  Covered  by  a 
fibro-cellular  layer  appertaining  to  the  aponeurosis,  by  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  and  skin,  the  trapezius  is  separated  from  the 
deep  set  of  muscles  by  the  rhomboid,  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and 
cellular  tissue. 

Covered  by  the  preceding,  the  latissimus  dorsi^  rather  firmly 
attached  to  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  adheres  to  the  deep 
aponeurosis,  by  soft  elastic  lamellae.  Emerging  from  the  tra- 
pezius, near  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  it  forms  the  inferior  border 
of  a  small  triangular  space,  of  which  we  will  speak  in  describing 
the  posterior  region  of  the  shoulder,  and  through  which  an 

*  This  is  the  fascia  vertebralis  of  some  authors. — H.  II. 
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instrument  might  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  without 
dividing  any  otner  muscle  than  the  serratus  magnus.  It  is  also 
by  this  kind  of  opening,  that  pus,  &c«  might  pass  from  the 
dorsal  region,  between  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  the  serratus 
magnus  muscle^  mount  into  the  supra-scapular,  descend  to  the 
costal,  or  finally  come  from  all  these  regions  into  that  which  we 
are  now  considering. 

As  the  latissimus  dorsi  depresses  the  arm,  carr}ring  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  shoulder  backwards,  we  must  cross  the  arms 
over  the  summit  of  the  head,  when  we  would  render  more 
prominent  the  portion  of  the  back  which  it  invests. 

The  rhomboid^  covering  the  serratus  posticus  superior,  is  pro- 
longed from  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  by  a  space  varying  with 
the  position  of  the  shoulder.  This  space,  extending  between 
the  costal  portion  of  the  axilla  and  uie  serratus  muscle^  com- 
municates directly  with  the  supra^scapular  region ;  and  as  it  is 
filled  with  very  soft  elastic  ceUular  tissue,  fluids  accumulating 
in  the  lateral  portion  of  the  neck,  descend  with  facility  between 
the  ribs,  the  rhomboid,  and  the  serratus  magnus  muscles. 

Attached  to  the  base  of  the  scapula,  and  also  to  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  last  cervical,  and  four  or  five  first  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, this  muscle  can  only  act  upon  the  shoulder,  which  it 
draws  backwards  and  upwards  towards  the  median  line  when 
it  acts  alone,  but  directly  backwards  when  it  combines  its  action 
with  that  of  the  trapezius. 

The  posterior  serrati  musdes^  proceeding  from  the  dorsal 
spines  to  the  ribs  external  to  their  angles,  act,  by  drawing 
the  bony  arches  of  the  thorax  backwards  and  outwards,  the 
superior  elevating,  whilst  the  inferior  depresses  these  bones. 
Consequently,  in  fractures,  they  tend  to  displace  the  posterior 
portion,  by  drawing  it  either  outwards  and  upwards,  or  outwards 
and  downwards,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  fi^eu^ture. 

The  deep  muedes  filling  the  vertebral  gutters,  consist  of  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  semi-spinalis,  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus 
dorsi,  transversalis  colli,  complexus  splenius,  and  trachelo-mas- 
toideus.  Divided  from  the  superficial  muscles  by  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  posterior  serrati,  they  merely  act  upon  the  spine 
and  posterior  extremity  of  the  ribs.  This  is  also  a  reason  why 
pus  escapes  with  so  much  difficulty,  being  obliged,  when  it 
arrives  beneath  the  superficial  layer,  to  extend  either  to  the  side 
of  the  axilla  or  into  the  costal  region,  instead  of  pointing 
directly  through  the  skin. 

Hie  leoatores  costamm  muscles,  descending  obliquely  out- 
wards from  the  external  part  of  one  costo-transverse  articulation 
to  the  subjacent  rib,  are  prolonged  to  the  second.  Their  use^ 
as  their  name  implies,  is  to  elevate  the  ribs.  In  fractures  they 
assist  the  serratus  posticus  superior  in  counteracting  the  action 
of  the  inferior  serratus,  and  external  fasciculi  of  the  longissimus 
dorsi.  As  to  the  intercostabj  they  present  no  point  of  importance. 

♦  L  7 
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Independent  of  the  intercostals,  there  is  no  artery  of  suflS- 
cient  size  to  give  rise  to  any  hemorrhage  of  consequence,  in 
wounds  of  this  region.  The  cermcalis^scendens^  coming  from 
the  subclavian,  ramifies  in  front  of  the  rhomboid  muscle,  gene- 
rally giving  o£P  a  branch  to  the  superficial  muscular  layer 
before  anastomosing,  in  the  latissimus  dorsi,  with  the  sub-scapular 
artery,  thus  forming  an  arch,  uniting  the  subclavian  with  the 
brachial.  Each  intercostal  artery  mrnishes  a  branch,  which 
passes  between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  inferior  costo- 
transverse ligament,  and  two  transverse  processes,  to  ramify 
between  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  semi-spinalis  muscles,  where 
they  divide.  One  of  their  branches  approaches  the  median  line 
running  towards  the  skin ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  passes 
between  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles,  and 
terminates  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Finally,  the  intercostal 
artery  itself,  enlosed  in  the  space  of  the  same  name,  does  not, 
in  reality,  reach  its  groove  of  protection  until  about  the  angle  of 
the  rib.  Opposite  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  it  is 
sufficiently  far  from  it,  to  be  liable  to  injury  from  any  cutting 
or  pointed  instrument.  Let  us  here,  as  in  many  other  points, 
admire  the  disposition  of  the  parts ;  for  as  the  mass  of  muscle, 
protecting  this  artery  posteriorly  against  external  bodies,  becomes 
thinner  and  thinner  as  it  proceeds  outwards,  the  artery  at  first 
free  beneath  the  rib,  immediately  approaches  it  so  closely  as  Xx> 
lie  completely  on  its  internal  surlace.* 

The  veins  accompanying  the  arteries,  all  empty  themselves 
into  the  azygos  veins  by  the  intercostals,  and  into  those  of  the 
arm  and  neck  by  the  cervical  and  subscapular.  The  azygos  dorsaki 
described  by  Gfodman,  arising  by  two  lateral  roots,  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  neck,  is  prolonged  from  the  basilar  artery  as  far  as 
the  loins,  and  is  the  only  one  which  would  merit  any  attention 
if  it  were  regular. 

The  lifmphatics  of  the  deep  layer  run^  for  the  most  part,  into 
the  glands  of  the  axilla.  The  superficial  nearly  all  pass  into 
the  supra-clavicular  region.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  adipose  layer  react  more  par- 
ticularly upon  tlie  glands  of  the  neck,  whilst  affections  of  the 
deeper  seated  produce  swelling  of  those  of  the  axilla. 

Nerves. — Besides  the  spinal  accessory,  lost  in  the  trapezius 
muscle,  some  filaments  of  the  deep  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus,  prolonged  to  the  rhomboid,  and  other  filaments,  derived 
from'  the  brachial  plexus,  the  dorsal  region  also  receives  the 
posterior  division  of  the  spinal  nerves.  These  latter  follow  the 
arteries,  dividing  like  them,  and  ramifying  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin ;  the  intercostal  nerve,  interior  to  the  artery, 
lies  equally  beneath  the  edge  of  the  rib,  sometimes  dividing 
before  it  leaves  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  thorax. 

*  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the  trocar,  in  paracentesis  thoracis,  should 
be  introduced  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  rib.-^H.  H. 
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Skeleton. — The  dorscU  vertebrcB  are  so  disposed,  that  their 
bodies,  extended  more  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  than 
transversely,  form  a  kind  of  colmnn,  concave  in  front,  projecting 
into  the  thorax.  This  anterior  concavity  dependant  on  the  ver- 
tebrse,  and  their  interarticular  fibro  cartilages  being  thicker 
posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  is  subject  to  almost  endless  varieties. 
In  newly-born  infants  it  scarcely  exists,  in  old  persons  it  is 
generally  very  decided,  less  marked  in  females  than  men,  and 
in  those  persons  who  habitually  hold  themselves  upright,  than 
among  those  who  stoop ;  it  may  be  considerably  increased,  or 
altogether  obliterated  from  the  effects  of  rachitis.  In  the  former 
case  there  is  humpback,  with  the  sternal  region  more  or  less 
depressed ;  in  the  latter,  the  dorsal  region  appears  beaten  down^ 
and  the  sternum  is  more  or  less  thrown  forward. 

There  is  another  curve  on  the  lefi  side,  and  in  the  superior 
third  of  the  column  at  the  spot  where  the  aorta  lies  in  the 
thorax.  Varying  less  than  the  preceding  in  the  natural  state, 
it  perhaps  more  frequently  exceeds  its  proper  limits  in  rachitis, 
and  concurs,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  production  of  lateral 
curvatures.  The  formation  of  these  curves  is,  in  other  instances, 
very  simple,  and  completely  mechanical,  depending  on  the 
weight  of  the  body,  and  on  the  action  of  the  muscles.  The 
head  being  heavier  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  the  posterior 
muscles,  to  maintain  the  proper  equilibrium,  remain  almost 
permanently  in  a  state  of  contraction,  thus,  in  a  great  measure, 
causing  the  vertebral  colunm  to  project  forwards  in  the  cervical 
region.  The  weight  of  the  thoracic  viscera  on  the  one  hand, 
the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck  on  the  other,  tend  to  draw  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  chest  forwards;  but  as  the  centre  of 
gravity  contributes  to  project  the  base,  the  mass  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi  muscles  react  strongly  on  the 
two  inferior  thirds  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  convexity  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  this  region. 

In  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  men  employ  the  ri^ht  superior 
extremity  rather  than  the  left.  Thus,  whilst  the  several  muscles 
of  the  right  shoulder  draw  upon  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
spine,  those  of  the  opposite  side,  filling  the  spinal  groove,  tend 
to  approximate  the  cervical  and  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  accommo- 
dating the  central  line  of  the  body  to  this  position.  Hence  the 
lateral  curvature  attributed,  before  the  time  of  Beclard  and 
Bichat,  to  the  position  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  arrangement  to  pathological  curvatures, 
and  we  shall  then  understand  in  what  direction  they  most  fre- 
quently occur,  also  the  importance  of  mechanical  remedies 
when  there  is  no  disorganization. 

In  these  deviations,  the  spinal  canal  is  flattened,  but  not  in 
reality  contracted.  Thus  they  may  proceed  very  far,  without 
compressing  the  marrow,  whUst  in  Pott's  disease,  where  the 
protuberances  depend  upon  caries  of  one  or  more  bones  of  the 
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vertebrs,  paralysis  generally  ensues  at  a  rery  early  period. 
Here,  in  fact,  the  bone  very  rarely  becomes  disorganis^  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  obliteration  of  liiose  above  and  below,  without 
equally  affecting  the  spinal  marrow.  We  should  remark  that 
in  Pott's  disease  the  curvature  is  more  acute,  and  nearly  always 
backwards,  whilst  in  those  depending  on  moliities  ossium,  it  is 
more  prolonged,  sigmoid,  and  situated  laterally.  We  can  thus 
understand  the  advantage  of  lateral  extension,  so  much'  recom- 
mended b}'  M.  J.  Geurin  and  others,  in  some  cases,  whilst  in 
others,  this,  and  similar  methods  would  lead  to  serious  mischief. 

The  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse,  horizontal 
superiorly,  inclining  and  imbricated  in  the  middle,  and  again 
horizontal  inferiorly,  the  spine  in  the  first  and  last  of  these 
situations  enjoys  a  considerable  degree  of  mobility,  whilst  in  the 
other  it  is  nearly  deprived  of  it. 

Superficial,  and  solidly  united  to  the  skin,  it  is  easy,  in  tracing 
them  with  the  finger,  to  discern  any  deviations  of  the  column ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  some  of  the  bones  may 
incline  and  project  more  than  ordinary,  without  any  actual 
disease  being  present.  Their  position  also  exposes  them  to 
concussions  and  fractures,  and  allows  of  their  being  removed 
with  facility ;  and  the  laminae  descending  one  behind  the  other 
completely  prevent  the  entrance  of  instruments  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  very  oblique^  nearly 
perpendicular  below,  are  so  disposed  that  the  inferior,  placed 
behind  the  superior,  look  forwards  and  outwards,  strongly 
opposing  luxations  without  fracture,  and  permitting  of  distinct 
flexion  whilst  they  limit  extension.  The  transverse  processes 
are  remarkable  for  their  thickness,  length,  and  more  particularly 
for  their  direction  backwards,  thus  augmenting  the  depth  of  the 
vertebral  fossae  externally,  and  of  the  thoracic  excavations 
internally. 

The  spinal  canal,  narrow,  nearly  cylindrical,  here  furnishes 
the  nerves  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  parietes,  the  lower 
extremities,  and  a  branch  to  the  brachial  plexus ;  consequently, 
injury  to  the  marrow,  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal 
vertebrae^  would  not  paralyze  the  superior  extremities,  and  as 
these  nerves  pursue  a  more  oblique  course  towaixls  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  in  approaching  the  loins,  the  mischief  must 
occur  towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  before  the  nervous  influence 
in  the  legs  would  be  suspended. 

The  power  of  the  supra  and  inter-spinal,  yeUaw,  anterior  and 
posterior  vertebral  ligaments,  and  more  especially  of  the  inter- 
vertebral fibro-cartUaffe,  joined  to  the  disposition  of  the  bony 
surfaces,  almost  completely  prevent  dislocation  of  these  bones. 
Fractures  are  also  rare  for  the  same  reason,  and  from  the  soft 
partsand  ribs  diminishing  the  force  of  external  violence,  directed 
against  the  vertebrae. 
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The  ribs  are  always  much  curved  in  this  region,  varying  in  this 
respect^  however,  with  age  and  individuals.  In  the  infant  they 
are  much  less  so,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  adult.  The  chest 
also  appears  compressed  on  its  sides,  in  the  earlier  period  of  life. 
This  depression  is  sometimes  excessive  in  young  scrofulous  sub- 
jects. Dupuyilen  considering  that  it  was  frequently  produced 
by  hypertrophy  of  die  amygdalae,  recommended  the  excision  of 
these  glands.  When  this  disposition  remains  after  puberty,  the 
scapulae  commonly  project  more  backwards,  giving  rise  to  the 
cognomen  of  chicken  breast  The  ribs  then  appear  drawn  up 
under  the  shoulders.  This  condition  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  predisposing  to  phthisis. 

Applied  over  the  whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  trans- 
verse processes,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  tliat  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  ribs  can  be  dislocated.  If  pushed  witli 
sufficient  violence  backwards,  they  would  be  fractured  towards 
their  angles,  before  the  costo-vertebral  and  inter-transversales 
ligaments  would  yield.  If  the  violence  were  directed  from 
behind,  the  power  of  the  costo-transverse  ligament,  and  the 
hold  taken  by  the  heads  of  the  ribs  upon  the  vertebrae,  would 
also  cause  them  to  be  more  easily  broken  than  luxated.  Finally, 
we  are  in  possession  of  Jio  authentic  example  of  this  kind  of 
displacement,  as  that  reported  by  Bartlet  is  not  sufficiently  con- 
clusive to  lead  to  conviction. 

The  intercostal  spaces  are  narrow  in  the  dorsal  region,  espe- 
cially where  they  approach  the  vertebrae.  This  is  a  reason 
against  operating  here  for  empyema.  Other  motives  should 
also  deter  the  surgeon.  The  thickness  of  tlie  soft  parts  makes 
the  operation  very  difficult.  The  intercostal  artery  and  nerves 
are  here  largest,  and  unprotected  by  the  rib.  I  must,  however, 
remark,  that  between  the  angles  of  the  ribs  and  sacro-lumbalis 
muscle,  these  spaces  are  covered  only  by  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
trapezius,  or  serrati  postici,  and  that,  through  here,  the  deepest 
point  of  the  pectoral  cavity  may  be  penetrated.  It  is  also  at 
this  spot,  that  certain  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  present  externally. 

As  the  ribs  are  not  all  sustained  by  the  sternum,  and  the  five 
last  are  but  weakly  united  to  each  other  at  their  anterior  ex- 
tremity, we  can  imagine  that  the  superior  are  more  easily 
fractured  than  the  inferior.  This  seldom  occui*s  in  this  region 
from  direct  violence,  as  they  are  padded  posteriorly  by  the  soft 
parts,  neither  are  they  very  commonly  broken  by  concussion,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  great  curvature  of  their  angles,  the  ribs 
snap  more  frequently  anteriorly,  where  they  are  thinner  and 
not  so  well  supported  as  posteriorly. 

The  dorsal  region  sometimes  possesses  a  rib  too  many  on 
each  side,  occasionally  at  its  upper  or  lower  portion.  In  the 
former  case,  the  cervical  region  is  deprived  of  its  last  vertebra, 
the  costiform  prolongation,  constituting  the  supernumerary  rib. 
In  the  latter,  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  acts  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Not  unfrequently,  this  excess  of  formation  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  an  additional  yertebra,  as  columns,  consisting  of 
five  and  twenty  bones,  are  by  no  means  rare.  I  have  met  with 
three ;  and  MM.  Cuiveilfaer,  Berard,  Blandin,  Monod,  besides 
numerous  other  anatomists,  have  mentioned  similar  peculiarities. 
We  ean  understand  the  mistakes  likely  to  ensue  from  thi$ 
anomaly. 

In  reviewing  the  different  parts,  from  the  exterior  to  the  in- 
terior, we  find  them  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Skin. 

2^  Subcutaneous  layer. 

d.  The  fibro-cellular  membranes,  uniting  below  to  form  the 
aponeurosis,  and  enclosing  the  trapezius,  latissimus  dorsi,  rhom- 
boid, and  serrati  postici  muscles. 

4.  The  deep  muscles. 

5.  The  vertebrie^  ribs,  intercostal  muscles,  arteries,  and 
nerves. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

COSTAL   REGION. 

The  lateral  region  of  the  thorax  is  double,  and  may  be 
divided  into  two  portions  on  each  side,  one  superior,  entering 
into  the  axillary,  the  other  inferior,  forming  the  proper  costal 
region.  The  latter  presents  at  its  upper  part  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  two  borders  of  the  axilla,  separated  by  the  excavation 
commencing  the  cavity  of  that  region.  One  of  these  borders^ 
supporting  anteriorly  a  portion  of  the  mammary  gland,  extends 
as  far  as  the  sixth  rib,  leaving  a  depression  beneath  it,  termed 
submammary  fisxwre.  The  other  descends  obliquely  backwards,, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  far  as  the  floating  ribs.  In  the 
strong  muscular  subject,  we  remark,  between  the  preceding, 
digital  eminences,  indicating  the  insertions  of  the  serratus  mag- 
nus.  Finally,  we  perceive  by  the  touch  in  individuals,  who  are 
not  excessively  stout,  the  bones,  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  the 
apices  of  the  twelfth  and  eleventh  ribs,  when  they  jare  free,  in 
the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  shiny  deprived  of  hair  and  furrows,  encloses  a  large 
quantity  of  follicles,  as  in  the  preceding  region.  Posteriorly, 
its  thickness  is  great,  anteriorly,  it  is  thinner.  Its  characters  are 
a  melange  of  those  of  the  skin  in  the  dorsal,  abdominal,  and 
sternal  regions.  Less  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  than 
in  the  dorsal,  it  is  easily  displaced,  and  is  very  elastic.  Thus, 
wounds,  with  loss  of  substance,  unite  better  here  and  more 
quickly.  We  take  advantage  of  this  mobility  in  the  operation  for 
empyema,  when  we  would  prevent  the  admission  of  air  into  the 
diseased  cavity. 
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In  thin  individuals,  the  gubeutaneous  layer^  thm,  although  very 
distinct  and  lamellous,  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  of  suffici- 
ent thickness  to  prevent  the  intercostal  spaces  from  being 
recognized  through  the  skin,  and  extends  in  one  direction 
between  the  greater  pectoral  muscles  and  the  ribs,  and  in 
another,  in  front  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  to  the  cavity  of  the 
axilla.  Hence,  diffused  inflammations  and  idiopathic  abscesses 
may  occur  with  equal  &cility,  and  pus  extend  to  this  region 
from  several  others,  especially  the  axillary  and  dorsal. 

The  aponeurosis^  very  thin,  rather  cellular  than  fibrous,  at 
first  well  marked  on  the  external  surface  of  the  external  oblique, 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdomen, 
ascends  single,  and  gradually  becoming  thinner,  over  the  serratus 
magnus,  as  far  as  the  axilla.  Anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  it  lies 
on  the  deep  surfaces  of  the  greater  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  enveloping  their  borders,  is  thus  prolonged  to  the  anus* 

On  account  of  this  fascia,  and  the  intercostal  spaces,  sub- 
cutaneous depositions  easily  become  deep  seated  abscesses,  and 
reciprocally  intermuscular  suppuration,  and  that  occurring  in  the 
cellular  tissue  external  to  the  pleura,  present  in  the  form  of 
large  diffused  abscesses,  between  the  axilla  and  the  hypochon- 
driac regions.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  cases  also  noticed 
by  M.  Meniere. 

Muscles. — Several  merely  lie  upon  the  ribs ;  we  will  examine 
these  first  Anteriorly,  is  a  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major,  de- 
scending as  far  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  rib,  and  posteriorly,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  latter  is  so 
disposed,  that  its  costal  digitations  run  almost  direcdy  to  the 
angle  of  the  scapula.  Being  inserted  into  the  humerus,  it  may 
either  lower  the  arm,  or  raise  the  four  inferior  false  ribs,  tend- 
ing to  draw  them  upwards  and  outwards  when  fractured.  Thus, 
in  the  attempts  at  deep  inspiration,  the  arms  are  raised  almost 
instinctively  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  any  neighbouring  object. 
Inferiorly  and  anteriorly,  are  the  dentations  of  the  external 
oblique,  attached  to  the  seven  last  ribs,  where  they  interlace  with 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  especially  with  the  digitations  of  the 
serratus  magnus.  All  its  points  of  insertion,  being  obliquely 
forwards,  downwards,  and  inwards,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
durection  of  the  bones  supporting  them.  In  consequence  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ribs,  the  external  oblique^  one  of  their  most 
powerful  depressors,  can  raise  the  pelvis  or  make  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  abdomen  tense  only  in  the  same  degree  as  the  other 
muscles  have  previously  fixed  the  chest.  In  the  space  circum- 
scribed by  the  three  preceding,  we  find  the  inferior  dentations 
of  the  serratus  magnus  nearly  parallel  in  direction  to  that  of  the 
ribs.  In  abandoning  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  the  last  of  these 
dentations  leaves  between  it,  the  rhomboid  and  latissimus  dorsi, 
a  space,  a  kind  of  opening  already  mentioned  in  the  dorsal 
region,  as   extending  between   the  shoulder  and  tlie   thorax, 
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forming  a  communication  between  the  subcutaneous  cellnlar 
tissue  and  the  supra-scapular  region,  allowing  pus  formed  on 
the  lateral  parts  ot  the  neck  to  extend  beneath  the  scapula,  and 
form  abscesses  at  the  base  of  the  costal  region.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  serratus  posticus  placed  beneath  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
and  covering  but  a  small  portion  of  the  costal  region. 

The  other  muscles  of  uie  side  of  the  chest,  enclosed  in  the 
intercostal  spaces,  form  two  planes,  crossing  each  other  nearly 
at  right  angles.  The  external  is  directed  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards ;  the  internal,  on  the  contrary,  descends  backwards. 
They  are  separated  by  cellular  tissue,  occasionally  enclosing  fat 

Internally,  their  fibres  may  be  seen  through  the  transparent 
pleurae,  isolated  from  them  by  thin  lamellous  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  fat  is  sometimes  developed.  This  may  push  the  pleura 
inwards,  producing  the  floating  free  appendages  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  thorax  of  old  persons.  Externally,  a  thin  fibrous 
lamella,  extending  from  the  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  other, 
separates  them  from  the  superficial  muscles,  and  appears  to 
mingle  with  the  fibrous  bands  naturally  blended  with  the  fleshy 
fibres.  These  two  muscular  planes  exist  throughout  the  costal 
region,  the  external  in  the  dorsal,  and  the  internal  in  the 
sternal  section. 

Arteries^ — ^The  intercostal  is  the  only  artery  which  merits  any 
attention,  from  its  size  and  position,  relative  to  the  operation 
for  empyema,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  thorax  on  the  other.  Situated  between  the  internal  inter- 
costal muscle,  and  the  cellular  tissue  dividing  it  from  the  ex- 
ternal, it  runs  to  the  groove  presented  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  inferior  border  of  the  ribs.  Proceeding  for  some  inches^ 
thus  enclosed  in  a  canal,  muscular  internally,  and  osseous  ex- 
ternally and  posteriorly,  we  may  as  it  were  scrape  the  rib,  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  thorax,  without  injuring  it. 

It  then  becomes  more  and  more  isolated,  terminating  beneath 
the  border  of  the  rib.  Afterwards,  advancing  towards  the 
sternal  region,  it  loses  much  of  its  volume,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  external  branches  of  the  internal  mammary. 

In  its  course,  the  intercostal  gives  off  numerous  branches, 
met  with  on  the  external  surface  of  the  corresponding  rib,  and 
traversing  the  deep  muscles,  to  ramify  in  the  superficial ;  one 
among  these  ought  to  be  mentioned.  This,  separating  from 
the  trunk  near  the  middle  of  the  space,  runs  obliquely  forwards 
as  far  as  the  upper  border  of  the  inferior  rib,  and  supplies  the 
external  muscle.  Its  origin  is  very  variable,  so  much  so,  that 
it  may  be  injured  in  paracentesis  Uioracis,  but  it  is  fortunately 
too  small  to  produce  serious  hemorrhage. 

The  condition  of  the  intercostals  in  the  female,  mentioned  by 
M.  Floret,  would  always  lead  to  this  accident  In  this  case, 
the  three  first  arteries  of  the  left  side  presented  numerous  small 
true  aneurisms.     Their  trunk  being  in  general  much  closer  to 
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the  pleura  than  the  superficial  muscles,  they  are  reached  more 
easily  the  nearer  they  approach  the  anterior  region.  Thus, 
to  avoid  wounding  them,  it  is  the  custom  to  penetrate  the  chest 
in  front  of  the  angle  of  the  ribs.  In  tliese  operations,  we  should 
divide  the  tissues  opposite  the  upper  border  of  the  rib,  and 
recollect  that,  in  certain  diseases,  the  secondary  arterial  branches 
may  increase  considerably,  to  even  triple  their  ordinary  size. 
From  the  position  of  these  vessels  it  follows,  that  they  may  be 
opened,  in  the  operation  for  empyema,  simple  puncture,  penetrat- 
ing wounds,  in  opening  abscesses,  and,  finally,  by  splinters  of 
fractured  ribs.  In  all  these  cases,  whether  there  be  a  wound  or 
not,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  seize  and  tie  the  artery ;  neither 
can  it  be  compressed  with  more  facility ;  and  the  blood  flowing 
almost  constantly  into  the  chest,  rather  than  externally,  produces 
serious  consequences. 

Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  various  methods  adopted  by 
Gerard,  Goulard,  &c.  of  passing  a  thread  round  the  rib,  in  order 
to  secure  this  vessel,  should  be  rejected,  more  especially  as  they 
have  been  advantageously  superseded  by  that  recommended  by 
Desault  or  Sabatier,  consisting  of  a  smtdl  linen  bag  filled  with 
tow,  which  prevents  its  exit  across  the  intercostal  space.  In  this 
manner  compression  is  made  equally  on  the  two  extremities  of 
the  artery,  causing  less  pain  to  the  patient  The  other  arteries 
of  the  costal  region  being,  for  the  most  part,  branches  of  the 
preceding,  anastomosing,  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  with  the  sub- 
scapular, or  external  mammary,  and  superiorly  and  posteriorly 
with  the  scapular  branch  of  the  descending  cervical,  ramify  in 
the  superficial  muscles,  cellular  tissue,  and  skin ;  naturally  of 
insufficient  size  to  be  really  of  importance  in  a  surgical  point  of 
view,  unless  with  regard  to  the  communication  which  they  estar- 
blish  between  several  remote  points. 

The  intercostal  veins  are  disposed  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  arteries. 

The  two  planes  of  lymphatics  follow  different  directions. 
The  superficial  ascend  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  whilst  the 
deep  proceed,  accompanying  the  blood  vessels,  from  the  intercos- 
tal spaces  to  the  side  of  the  spine,  or  to  the  glands  of  the  anterior 
or  posterior  mediastinum.  Thus,  diseases  of  the  skin,  or  super- 
ficial layer,  frequendy  implicate  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands, 
without  interfering  with  those  of  the  interior  of  the  thorax, 
whilst  the  latter  are  commonly  affected  by  deep-seated  lesions. 
A  blister,  for  example,  applied  on  the  costal  region,  produces 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla.  Sarcoma,  or  caries 
of  the  rib,  on  the  contrary,  would  re-act  behind  the  sternum,  or 
on  the  anterior  of  the  spine. 

Nerves, — The  serratus  magnus  muscle,  receiving  its  nerve 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  pair  of  cervical,  might  retain  its  action, 
although  the  spinal  marrow  were  injured  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  dorsal  region.     As  this  nerve  merely  supplies  the  serratus, 
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its  destruction  would  naturally  lead  to  the  paralysis  of  this  muscle, 
as  I  think  I  have  seen  happen  in  three  instances. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  shoulder  then  remains  prominent 
and  moveable  like  a  bird's  wing.  There  is  neither  pain  nor  in- 
flammation, and  the  patient  has  scarcely  any  use  in  the  limb. 
There  are  also  some  branches  furnished  by  the  brachial  plexus 
to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major. 

The  proper  nerves  belonging  to  the  costal  region  are  the  in- 
tercastalf  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  artery.  Each  of  them  divides 
in  a  similar  manner,  accompanying  and  remaining  beneath  ic^ 
so  that  the  traumatic  opening  of  the  vessels  almost  for  a  cer- 
tainty indicates  the  division  of  the  nerve.  However,  it  descends, 
rather  more  than  the  artery,  in  the  space  filled  by  the  muscles, 
crossing  the  internal  surface  of  the  last  rib.  The  last,  especially, 
considered  by  some  persons  as  the  first  lumber  branch,  separates 
from  the  bone  to  ramify  in  the  intervals  between  the  muscles 
of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Formed  by  the  bodies  of  the  seven  last  ribs,  the  skektom  is 
remarkable  from  the  disposition  bf  its  bones,  and  their  relation 
with  the  organs  which  they  surround.  The  ribs,  externally,  are 
covered  by  large  muscles ;  internally,  they  are  merely  invested 
by  the  pleura.  Their  fractures,  therefore^  produced  by  violence^ 
tending  to  increase  the  curvature,  are  accompanied  by  dis- 
placement, and  mischief,  of  greater  or  less  importance,  accord- 
ing to  the  situations  in  which  they  occur. 

Fractures. — ^Hius,  in  the  course  of  a  curved  line^  correspond- 
ing to  the  insertion  of  the  serratus  magnus,  this  muscle  draws 
the  posterior  fragment  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards; 
whilst  the  external  oblique  carries  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
bone  in  an  opposite  direction. 

When  more  posterior  and  higher,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  ser- 
ratus magnus,  acting  on  the  anterior,  tend  to  make  it  overlap 
the  posterior,  and  the  consequent  displacement  is  very  consider- 
able.  Towards  their  anterior  extremity,  the  overlapping  is  more 
difficult,  because,  at  the  same  time  diat  the  serratus  magnus 
inclines  one  of  the  bony  pieces  outwards,  the  pectoralis  major 
draws  the  other  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  is,  in  addition, 
acted  upon  by  the  transverse  muscles  and  the  diaphragm,  which 
incline  it  downwards  and  inwards.     However,  as  most  of  the 
muscles  are  similarly  attached  to  a  great  portion  of  the  external 
surface  of  the  ribs,  this  displacement  is  rarely  carried  to  any 
extent ;  inasmuch  as  the  sternum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
spine,  on  the  other,  equally  oppose  it,  maintaining  the  broken 
extremities  in  apposition,  through  the  means  of  those  ribs  which 
remain  sound.     It  is  not,  therefore,  on  this  account,  that  firac- 
ture  of  the  ribs  is  ordinarily  dangerous,  but,  rather,  from  the 
nature  of  the  organs  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  injured. 
In  feet,  if  it  be  direct,  the  pleura,  Imigs,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
costal nerves  and  vessels,  may  be  stretched  or  torn ;  whence 
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effusions  and  inflaitomations  of  the  chest,  and  emphysema.  If 
it  be  by  concussion,  the  fractured  portions  tear  the  external  soft 
parts,  whence  the  pain,  so  remarkably  augmented  in  respiration. 
Finally,  when  the  fracture  is  comminuted,  the  splinters  may 
wound  either  the  lung,  the  intercostal  artery,  or  the  external 
ormns,  or  all  these  parts  simultaneously. 

The  true  ribs  would  be  more  easily  fractured,  as  they  are  higher, 
shorter,  and  less  flexible,  were  it  not  that  the  shoulder,  arm,  and 
muscles  prevent  this,  by  protecting  them  in  a  most  efficacious 
manner  through  the  whole  of  the  axillary  portion,  whilst,  in* 
feriorly,  they  are  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  foreign 
bodies. 

When  only  one  rib  is  broken,  the  displacement  always  occurs 
inwards,  as  it  can  only  be  produced  by  the  cause  of  fracture ; 
these  isolated  fractures  are  generally  caused  by  gunshot 
wounds,  which,  however,  most  frequenUy  give  rise  to  more  ex- 
tensive mischief.  If  the  projectile  strikes  me  edge  of  the  rib,  it 
deviates,  traversing  the  intercostal  space  and  chest  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  falls  in  the  centre  of  the  external  sur&ce^  the 
bone  may  yield  without  breaking,  and  cause  the  foreign  body  to 
alter  its  course,  skirting  the  w^ls  of  the  thorax,  from  before 
backwards,  or  from  b^ind  forwards,  without  either  producing 
fracture,  or  penetrating  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. 

The  ribs  are  flattened,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  that  a  knife  or 
sword  may  cut  parallel  to  their  length,  without  fracturing,  or, 
at  least,  more  than  slightly  splintering  them.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  not  all  of  the  same  size ;  the  third .  is  the  largest,  the 
first  and  second  rank  next,  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
differ  but  litde  from  each  other ;  the  two  last  are  larger,  but  less 
important.  These  variations,  more  evident  in  the  anterior  half 
of  the  chest,  and  the  gradual  enlargement  which  takes  place 
from  behind  forwards,  are  caused  by  the  ribs  at  first  descending, 
and,  subsequently,  ascending.  It  is  at  the  union  of  the  two  an-- 
tenor  with  the  posterior  third  of  the  space  between  the  sternum 
and  the  spine,  that  it  has  been  recommended  to  puncture  the 
chest  for  the  evacuation  of  fluids,  as  at  this  point  surgeons 
considered,  that  the  artery  was  less  exposed  to  injury,  being 
covered  by  the  rib,  and  that  the  fluid  would  escape  more 
readily. 

Although,  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  could  perform  the  opera- 
don  for  empyema  indiscriminately,  in  all  and  any  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  there  are  some  which  we  should  avoid.  We 
do  not  operate  on  the  five  or  six  first,  because  they  are  covered 
by  the  scaplila,  or  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  and  fluids  do  not 
accumulate  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  Neither  do  we  select 
the  two  last,  because,  the  diaphragm  ascending  naturally  against 
their  internal  surfaces,  the  instrument  may  penetrate  through  it 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  anterioi  third  of  mese 
spaces  18  objectionable,  notwithstanding  it  is  largest,  first,  because 
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the  arteries  are,  with  difficult,  avoided ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  fluids  ordinarily  accumulate  more  posteriorly,  and  especially 
because  this  cannot  be  rendered  the  most  depending  point. 
And  we  avoid  the  posterior  portion,  as  there  we  are  obliged 
to  cut,  transversely,  sometimes  the  trapezius  and  serratus  posticus 
inferior,  and  always  the  latissimus  dorsi;  moreover,  at  this 
point,  the  space  is  narrower,  and  the  vessels  and  nerves  less  pro- 
tected by  the  rib. 

Thus,  in  evacuating  fluids  collected  in  the  thorax,  it  is  liifilXer 
to  penetrate  anterior  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  between  the  cavity 
of  the  axilla  and  the  anterior  of  the  last  intercostal  space. 
Verduc  and  others  recommend  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
rib»  on  either  side,  indiscriminately,  because  this  space  corre- 
sponds best  to  the  point  at  which  the  fluids  accumulate.  But, 
as  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up^  on  the  left  side,  by  the  spleen, 
and  by  the  liver  on  the  right,  Garengeot  and  others  preferred 
the  eighth  and  ninth. 

It  would  be  imprudent  to  operate  lower  on  the  right  side, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  diaphragm  rising  as  high  as  this 
point,  but,  also,  because  it  may  form  adhesions  with  the  walls 
of  the  thorax,  in  which  case  the  instrument  would  most  probably 
penetrate  the  abdomen.  Laennec,  who  witnessed  this  accident, 
remarks  that  the  diaphragm  sometimes  ascends  as  far  as  the  sixth, 
and  even  the  fifth  true  rib ;  and  he  considers  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  operation  might  be  more  advantageously  performed 
in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  inasmuch  as  in  females,  and  in  most 
men,  this  is  really  the  most  depending  point,  when  the  patient 
lies  horizontally,  a  little  on  the  side.  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  for  the 
same  reason,  recommends  the  space  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  true  rib. 

Whatever  these  various  opinions  may  be^  the  best  spot  for 
paracentesis  thoracis  is  easily  decided.  We  can,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  perform  it,  with  nearly  equal  advantage, 
on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces.  Here 
we  need  only  divide  the  skin,  adipose  layer,  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  intercostal  muscles,  and  the  pleura.  By  following  the 
direction  of  the  ribs,  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus  and 
latissimus  dorsi  require  only  to  be  separated,  when  the  opening 
is  made  immediately  in  front  of  the  latter  muscle.  The  artery 
w^ill  then  be  avoided  with  facility,  as  it  is  almost  completely 
covered  by  the  rib. 

Surgeons  have  recommended  much  precaution  in  opening 
into  the  pleura,  lest,  as  they  observe,  the  lung  be  wounded.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  fears,  upon  which  they  ground  this  advice, 
are  chimerical,  or,  at  least,  have  little  foundation.  If  the  lung  has 
no  adhesion,  it  is  quickly  pressed  out  of  the  way  by  the  air  enter- 
ins  the  chest  through  the  external  wound.  If,  on  die  contrary,  it 
adheres  to  the  pleura  costalis^  it  will  be  wounded  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.      Besides,  what  danger  would  result  from  such  an 
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accident  ?  In  my  opinion,  this  operation^  instead  of  being  com- 
plex and  minute,  may  be  reduced  (when  the  situation  has  been 
properly  selected),  to  a  simple  incision,  as  in  opening  any  deep- 
seated  abscess.  When  the  operation  is  really  indicated,  there  is 
commonly  some  fluctuating  spot,  marking  the  point  of  opening. 
And  when  this  is  not  the  case^  the  intercostal  spaces  are  so 
much  enlarged,  that  it  will  be  quite  su£Bcient  to  introduce 
the  instrument  into  the  widest,  without  fear,  as  regards  the 
lung. 

Hernia  pubiwnalis. — After  the  operation  for  empyema,  or 
after  penetrating  wounds  of  any  description,  the  intercostal 
muscles,  divided  transversely  in  retracting,  leave  an  opening 
through  which  the  lung  may  protrude,  and  form  a  tumour  ex- 
ternaUy.*  The  observations  of  Ruysch,  &c.  support  this 
assertion.  .  A  wound  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  five  inferior 
spaces  would  penetrate  the  abdomen,  rather  than  the  thorax,  in 
which  case  some  abdominal  viscus  might  protrude.  In  1835,  I 
removed  an  omental  tumour,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  had 
formed  in  the  seventh  intercostal  space,  subsequent  to  a  wound 
of  this  nature.  It  may  also  occur,  that  the  external  parts  only 
cicatrise.  The  lung  would  then  form  hernia  beneath  the  skin^ 
especially  during  inspiration.  Sabatier  has  published  a  remark- 
able example  of  this,  and  I  myself  also  witnessed,  in  1821,  one^ 
still  more  remarkable,  in  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who 
died  at  the  Hopital  Sl  Louis,  having,  nine  years  previously,  had 
several  ribs  broken.  The  middle  portions  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  space,  capable  of  lodging 
a  fist,  through  which  the  lung  protruded  beneath  the  skin  when 
he  breathed,  or  at  any  exertion.  The  patient's  health,  in  other 
respects,  was  good. 

Some  subjects  have  such  large  ribs,  that  several  of  them  unite. 
I  have  seen  them  all  united  by  their  margins ;  a  circumstance  of 
great  safety,  as  regards  penetrating  wounds.  When  they  are 
weak  they,  on  the  contrary,  bend  under  violence,  producing  in- 
ternal disturbance,  without  breaking  or  leaving  any  traces  ex- 
ternally. Finally,  their  fractures  most  frequently  occurring  at 
the  extremities  of  the  great  diameter  of  the  chest,  account  for  the 
necessity,  when  there  are  several,  of  augmenting  the  opposite 
diameter  by  the  aid  of  graduated  compresses,  and  a  bandage 
placed  round  the  body.  It  is  thus  that  motion  is  prevented, 
when  we  would  consolidate  the  thorax,  and  cause  respiration  to 
be  performed  by  the  diaphragm. 

*  This,  in  empyema,  may  always  be  avoided,  by  merely  dividing  the  intcgumeoU 
vith  a  scalpel,  and  completing  the  operation  with  a  txocar.— H.  U. 
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SECTION  FOURTH. 

MAMMARY   REGION. 

The  mamma,  scarcely  existing  in  man,  does  not  lead  to  any 
particular  consideration.  In  women,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
important  region,  varjring  in  size,  form,  and  density,  according 
to  age,  constitution,  &c. 

Representing  two  half  spheres  on  the  anterior  of  the  chest, 
regularly  rounded  and  firm  in  young  virgin  females,  the  mamnue 
are  soft,  pendant,  and  more  or  less  flattened  in  those  who 
have  borne  several  children.  Sometimes  they  form  a  consider- 
able prominence ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  scarcely 
distinguishable,  depending  upon  their  intrinsic  volume,  or  the 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue  enveloping  them.  Their  number  is 
mr  from  being  constant.  A  man  presented  himself,  in  I8S2,  at 
the  Hopital  de  la  Piti£,  having  a  third  close  to  the  epigastrium. 
M.  Robert,  of  Marseilles,  sp^s  of  a  female  who  had  one  on 
her  thigh;  supporting  the  cases  of  multiplied  mamms,  cited,  in 
older  times,  by  Val^e  and  Cabrol,  and  refuted  by  Portal,  who 
asserted  that  the  supernumerary  gland  is  always  a  division  of 
the  natural  organs. 

Fine,  thin,  soft  to  the  touch,  white  or  slighdy  bluish,  before 
the  woman  has  experienced  venereal  enjoyment,  the  skin  of  the 
breast  is  uneven,  covered  with  wrinkles,  thicker,  and  less  white 
in  those  who  have  frequently  been  mothers,  or  among  those  of  a 
certain  a^e.  In  the  centre  it  is  surmounted  by  the  nipple,  a 
species  of  homogeneous  spongy  body,  erectile,  extremely  sensible, 
of  a  reddish  or  brownish  colour,  perforated  by  the  numerous 
orifices  of  the  lacteals,  and  surrounded  by  an  areola  generally  of 
a  colour  analogous  to  that  of  the  nipple.  Here,  this  membrane 
enjoys  but  little  elasticity,  and  encloses  a  considerable  number 
of  sebaceous  follicles.  Thus,  it  frequently  chaps  during  lacta^ 
tion. 

The  proper  tissue  of  the  nipple  is  homogeneous,  the  elements 
of  which  it  consists  being  so  blended  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
distinguished.  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  whether  Ruysch  has 
ever  succeeded  in  tracing  nervous  filaments  to  the  cutaneous 
papillae.  Reposing  on  a  rounded  mass,  endowed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  elasticity,  we  can  conceive  that  it  may  be  prolonged 
by  suction  or  cupping-glasses,  when  too  short  or  broad  for  the 
infant  to  catch  it;  that  it  may  also  serve  as  a  support  for  the 
artificial  mamma,  when,  either  from  disease  or  malformation,  it 
will  not  bear  tlie  suction  of  the  infant.  Its  homogeneous  texture, 
and  great  degree  of  irritability,  explain  the  firequent  excoria- 
tions and  various  degeneracies.  Its  functions  and  position,  ex- 
posing it  to  the  mechanical  action  of  external  agents,  in  their 
turn  predispose  it  to  become  the  seat  of  cutaneous  cancer. 
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The  iubcutaneous  layer  differs  from  that  of  the  regions  previ- 
ously examined,  by  its  greater  degree  of  thickness ;  by  its  adipose 
cells,  which  are  more  abundant  and  larger;  finally,  by  its  enclosing 
the  mammary  gland.  Its  cellular  tissue  is  rather  filamentous  than 
lamellous.  Several  of  its  septa,  firmly  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  skin,  extend  through  the  secreting  organ,  thus  arriving  at 
its  deep  surface. 

Its  arteries  appertain  to  the  internal  mammary,  intercostal  or 
anterior  thoracic,  and  to  the  external  mammary  or  inferior 
thoracic  The  last  is  the  largest.  Its  principal  branches  are 
found  externally  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and 
are  divided  in  amputation  of  the  breast,  frequently  giving  rise 
to  considerably  hemorrhage.  The  branches  of  the  former,  ramify- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  sternum,  become  superficial.  The  second 
supplies  the  upper  portion.  By  anastomosing,  these  several 
arteries  form  a  plexus,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  extirpa- 
tion of  the  gland  is  but  rarely  succeeded  by  dangerous  hemor- 
rhage, where  the  disease  has  caused  no  preternatural  dilatation. 
We  must,  therefore,  expect,  in  this  operation,  to  meet  with  arte* 
ries  increased  not  only  in  size  but  nmnber,  when  the  tumour  is 
large  and  of  long  standing.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that 
they  are  princi^dly  situated  at  the  upper  part,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal to  die  wound,  the  inferior  half  of  which  ordinarily  presents 
merely  small  ones,  and  that  lodged  in  the  cellulo-adipose  layer 
they  promptly  recede,  thus  rendering  the  ligature  difficult; 
whence  the  recommendation,  by  some  surgeons,  to  secure  them 
as  they  are  divided. 

Veifis, — Some  are  disposed  like  the  arteries,  which  they  sur- 
pass in  volume,  and  to  which  they  in  general  adhere,  making 
their  separation  difficult.  Others,  placed  beneath  the  skin  and 
in  the  gland,  form  a  kind  of  plexus  in  women  who  have  suckled 
infants.  Proceeding  from  this  point,  the  veins  of  the  breast  are 
of  sufficient  size  to  be  discerned  through  the  skin.  They  occa- 
sionally become  varicose  in  females  of  a  certain  age,  who  have 
been  mothers,  or  who  are  affected  with  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  &c.  These,  enlarging  in  schirrous,  produce  tliat  dis- 
agreeable appearance  which  has  been  always  observed,  and  which 
has  been  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  crab  (cancer)  placed 
upon  the  organ  to  devour  it.  The  veins  of  the  glandular  tissue 
have  very  thin  waUs,  and  nearly  all  go  to  those  of  the  axilla ; 
some  running  to  the  internal  jugular  or  subclavian,  internal  or 
external  to  die  sterno*mastoid  muscles,  may  be  torn  in  fractures 
of  the  clavicle,  causing  considerable  ecchymosis. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  breast  are  similar  to  those  already  de- 
scribed in  the  costal,  axillary,  and  sternal  regions;  they  commu- 
nicate, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  glands  of  the  anterior  medi- 
astinum, and  with  those  of  the  axilla ;  on  the  other,  with  the 
glands  of  the  sub-hyoid  and  suprarclavicular  regions. 
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Nerves. — The  supra-clavicular  filaments  of  the  cervical  plexus 
traverse  the  skin,  and  the  superficial  laminas  of  the  cellular 
whilst  the  thoracic  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  gland  and  cellulo-adipose  tissue.  The 
corresponding  intercostal  branches  are  equallv  lost  here,  after 
traversing  the  muscles,  but  they  are  so  small  that  their  diseases 
are  litde  understood ;  however,  analogy  and  some  facts  lead  us  to 
consider  them  the  cause  of  much  of  the  pain  experienced  by 
females,  when  there  is  no  apparent  affection  of  the  breast. 

The  mammary  gland  is  so  ill  defined,  that  some  portion  may 
be  left  unobserved,  even  when  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  has 
been  intended.  Its  superficial  or  anterior  surface^  unequal, 
rugged,  convex,  is  separated  firom  the  skin  by  a  layer  of  adipose 
cellular  tissue,  increasing  in  thickness  the  further  it  is  from  the 
nipple.  Its  deep  surface,  is,  on  the  conti:^ry,  smooth  and  flat,  in- 
vested by  a  fibrous  layer,  separated  from  the  great  pectoral 
merely  by  cellular  tissue.  Its  divers  lobules  are  united  by  mem- 
branes which  harden,  becoming  fibrous,  and  sometimes  ossified, 
in  certain  cancers.  Those  layers,  prolonged  into  the  skin,  allow 
of  the  formation  of  pus  at  many  distinct  spots ;  and  when  ab- 
scesses of  the  gland  are  manifested  in  the  breast,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  them  to  present  themselves  in  several  dis- 
tinct collections,  each  requiring  to  be  opened  separately.  In 
gelatinous,  hydatid  cancer,  &c.,  these  intersections  are  principally 
instrumental  in  producing  the  lobulated  disposition,  constituting 
their  principal  characters. 

Not  being  prolonged  to  the  muscles,  they  generally  terminate 
in  the  cellular  tissue  investing  the  posterior  surface  of  the  gland 
On  the  contrary,  they  can  be  traced  towards  the  adipose  tissue, 
under  the  form  of  branches,  extending  in  all  directions,  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  roots  of  the  cancer. 

Thus,  divided  by  nearly  bloodless  lamellae,  and  consisting  of 
elastic,  firm,  white  tissue,  almost  deprived  of  visible  blood  vessels, 
the  breast,  performing  functions  into  which  chemistry  enters  to 
a  considerable  extent,  is  rarely  attacked  by  intense  inflammation, 
or  true  phlegmonous  suppuration.  Its  texture  accounts  for  the 
pain  accompanying  any  acute  affections,  induration,  and  altera- 
tion, to  which  the  breast  is  so  liable. 

The  greater  degree  of  vascularity  of  this  organ,  combined 
with  the  absence  of  all  function,  assimilate  it  more  to  the  other 
tissues  in  man.  Thus,  phlegmonous  indurations  most  frequently 
assume  the  subacute  form,  terminating  commonly  in  resolution. 
However,  as  the  same  elements  enter  into  it,  cancer  occurs  occa- 
sionally in  man,  as  in  the  female. 

The  small  glands  bounding  the  circumference,  being,  as  it 
were,  lost  in  most  females  in  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  swell, 
producing  pain  at  each  menstrual  period,  or  at  various  times, 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.     These  must  not  be  mi&- 
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taken  for  the  tumours  described  by  CoUes*,  neither  do  they 
appear  to  me  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with 
cancer. 

Tumours  of  the  breast  may  descend  as  low  as  the  depression 
separating  the  lower  margin  of  the  greater  pectoral  from  the 
ribs,  consequently,  in  extirpation,  lest  we  divide  this  muscle, 
we  must  dissect  the  parts  from  above  downwards.  To  avoid  the 
cicatrix  or  wound  being  dragged  upon,  the  incisions  are  better 
made  parallel  to  the  muscidar  fibres,  from  above,  downwards 
and  inwards.  During  the  after-treatment,  the  arm  should  be 
confined,  for  the  same  reason.  Finally,  when  the  disease  com- 
pels us  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  ribs,  the  fasciculi  of  the  pecto- 
ralis  major,  which  remain  untouched  beneath  the  cicatrix, 
endow  the  corresponding  limb  with  much  greater  perfection  of 
motion  than  would  at  first  be  imagined. 

Lacteals. — Arising  in  the  lobules  of  the  gland,  like  all  excretory 
ducts,  by  numerous  radicles,  some,  according  to  Haller,  also 
commencing  in  the  adipose  layer,  the  lacteak  open  on  the  surface 
of  the  nipple.  Several  are  so  close  to  the  skin,  and  so  large  in 
some  women  who  are  suckling,  that  a  small  incision  or  wound  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  areola,  may  remain  fistulous  during 
the  period  of  lactation.  As  they  are  the  special  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease known  by  the  term  of  enlargement  of  the  breast  in  lying- 
in  women,  it  appears,  in  reality,  in  this,  that  the  milk  is 
coagulated,  and,  becoming  a  foreign  substance,  irritates,  by  its 
presence,  producing  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue.  It  is  according  to  this  idea  that  the  ammoniacal  lini- 
ments have  been  recommended,  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
the  milk  to  its  natural  fluidity.  This  application  is  frequently 
attended  with  great  benefit 

Practical  remarks, — Tlie  mammse  is  composed  of  a  proper  tis- 
sue, the  seat  of  its  principal  maladies,  of  a  fibro-cellular  struc- 
ture, the  ordinary  situation  of  mischief  in  several  of  its  deep- 
seated  affections ;  lastly,  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  which  appears 
destined  for  its  nourishment,  and  protection  against  external 

*  Colles,  at  page  128  of  his  Surgical  Anatomy,  has  the  following  description  of 
these  tumours.  He  says,  "  This  is  a  tumour,  or  hardness  of  the  breast,  generally 
**  seated  deep  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  towards  the  axilla.  This  is  usually 
'*  tnoed,  by  the  patient,  to  some  slight  hurt.  In  size,  it  scarcely  ever  exceeds  a 
"  walnut.  Its  surface  seems  rough  ;  but  this  is  caused  by  its  being  felt  through  the 
"  g^d.  It  is  occasionally  attended  with  some  slight  pains ;  these  are  induced  iyy 
'*  any  distress  in  mind,  by  wearing  clothes  tight  across  the  breast,  and  by  a  costive 
**  state  of  the  bowels.  On  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period,  these  pains  increase, 
'*  and  cease  on  this  evacuation  lieing  completed.  A  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
*'  tumour  attends  these  attacks  of  pain,  and  retires  on  their  cessation.  The  subjects 
*'  of  this  complaint  are  young  women  generally  under  thirty.  In  one  instance,  the 
**  patient  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and  unmarried ;  in  another,  the  lady  was  mar- 
*'  ried,  but  bad  not  any  children,  and  was  irr^^ular  in  menstruation.  These  tumours 
"  disappeared  in  such  of  these  patients  as  became  nurses,  and  in  the  others,  have  re- 
*'  mained  stationary  for  many  years.  The  only  treatment,  I  conoeife,  they  require^ 
**  is  such  as  tends  to  restore  the  general  health.*' — H.  H. 
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violence,  and  in  which  its  abscesses  and  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tions commonly  occur. 

When  suppuration  commences  in  the  cellular  tissue,  it  easily 
invades  the  whole  mass,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  elasticity  and  porousness.  As  the  gland  then 
remains  untouched,  the  large  cysts  which  result  generally  close 
up  very  quickly  after  being  emptied. 

Near  to  the  nipple,  the  thinness  and  filamentous  condition  of 
this  tissue,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  integuments,  prevent  ab- 
scesses from  acquiring  any  great  siee,  causing  them  to  present 
under  the  form  of  tubercles,  cured  with  facility,  if  opened  before 
they  have  extended  to  the  septa  of  the  gland. 

Proceeding  from  the  substance  of  the  gland  to  this  point,  pus 
frequently  pursues  a  tortuous  course,  in  consequence  of  the 
fibrous  intersections  conducting  it.  When  it  reaches  the  areola, 
the  abscess  may  remain  small,  but  not  the  less  leave  a  fistulous 
opening,  most  difficult  to  cure,  on  account  of  its  depth,  and  the 
mischief  produced.  Superiorly,  it  produces  another  kind  of 
abscess,  still  more  difficult  of  cure,  on  account  of  the  opening 
being  superior  to  its  base.  Below,  the  ulcer,  being  most  de- 
pending, favours  the  issue  of  fluids.  The  obstacle  opposed  pos- 
teriorly to  the  pus,  by  the  aponeurotic  layer  of  the  gland,  forces 
it  most  conmionly  towards  the  skin,  but  occasionally  the  con- 
trary occurs,  and  then,  if  surrounding  adhesion  has  not  been 
well  established,  diffused  inflammation  ensues,  and  the  suppu- 
ration spreads  over  a  large  extent  of  surface. 

Thus,  the  breast  is  subject  to  three  variations  of  abscess : — 
Firsdy,  subcutaneous  abscess,  least  serious  of  all,  tubercular, 
near  the  nipple,  and  larger  as  they  are  more  distant  from  tlie 
centre.  Secondly,  sub-mammary  abscess,  commonly  very  large, 
and  with  difficulty  distinguished  in  the  beginning,  lliirdly, 
abscess  commencing  in  the  mamma  or  among  its  septa,  fre- 
quently becoming  subcutaneous,  sometimes  sub-mammary. 

From  these  remarks  we  perceive,  that  the  first  cannot  be 
opened  too  early ;  that  the  second  must,  in  addition,  be  largely 
and  deeply  incised ;  and  that,  to  cure  the  third,  it  may  be  indis- 
pensable that  we  carry  the  incision  completely  through  the 
substance  of  the  gland. 

The  breast,  by  its  posterior  surface,  is,  in  some  measure,  con- 
tinuous with  the  pleura,  by  means  of  its  investing  cellular  sheath 
and  inter-muscular  cellular  tissue.  Thus,  cancers  of  the  breast 
frequendy  penetrate  as  far  as  the  serous  membrane  of  the 
thorax;  and  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  succeeding  their 
removal,  also,  in  some  instances,  produce  inflammation  of  the 
pleura,  hydro-thorax,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  THORAX. 

SECTION  nRST. 

MEDIASTINUM. 

Formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  two  pleural,  the  mediasHnum 
is  a  triangular  space,  obtuse  towards  the  summit  of  the  cavity 
which  it  divides.  In  front  of  the  spine  its  two  laminae  separate, 
so  as  to  produce  what  some  anatomists  have  termed  the  posterior 
mediasHmmu  Anteriorly,  it  divides  in  the  same  manner,  to 
reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stemo*C06tal  cartilages,  and 
become  continuous  with  the  pleura  costalis. 

The  posterior  mediastinum  encloses  the  aorta  to  the  left,  the 
vena  azygos  to  the  right,  the  oesophagus  in  the  centre  and  in 
front;  posteriorly,  the  thoracic  duct;  finally,  cellular  tissue, 
lymphatic  glands,  &c. 

The  aartaj  which  does  not  enter  until  afiter  it  has  curved 
round  the  left  bronchus,  lies  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the 
vertebrae.  It  afterwards  approaches  the  median  line,  becomes 
more  anterior,  and  is,  in  relation, — firstly,  in  front  and  to  the 
left  side,  with  the  pleura,  or  mediately  with  the  root  of  the  left 
lung;  secondly,  in  front  and  to  the  right  with  the  oesophagus 
and  left  pnetimo-gastric  nerve,  which,  being  distant  from  it  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  superiorly,  approaches  more  closely  to  it 
as  it  descends,  becoming  attached  inferiorly  by  dense  cellular 
tissue.  Posteriorly,  it  lies  on  the  vertebrae,  between  the  tho- 
racic duct  and  great  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  perceive,  from  this  arrangement,  how  its  aneurismal 
tumours  may  compress  the  various  organs,  according  to  the 
point  which  they  occupy  below  the  arch.  If  superiorly,  and 
the  aneurism  projects  forwards,  the  left  bronchus  and  pulmo- 
nary vessels  would  be  pressed  or  flattened,  producing  difficulty 
in  breathing,  or  interruption  in  the  circulation.  More  infe- 
riorly, the  tumour  compresses  the  oesophagus,  pneumo^astric 
nerves,  and  thoracic  duct,  if  it  is  developed  on  the  right;  pushes 
against  the  heart,  if  it  occurs  to  the  left  and  in  front ;  and  if, 
posteriorly,  it  acts  more  particularly  upon  the  vertebral  column 
and  splanchnic  nerves.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  disposition, 
that  its  aneurisms  occasionally  burst  into  the  bronchi,  or  oeso- 
phagus, into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  pericardium ;  that  rup- 
ture more  frequently  occurs  in  the  thorax;  that  they  disturb 
digestion  and  the  course  of  the  chyle,  produce  nervous  symp- 
toms, and  destroy  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  or  ribs,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  idea  of  abscess  in  the  dorsal  region. 
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Some  tumours,  which  I  saw,  with  Larrey,  Royer,  and  Bouilland, 
appertained  to  aneurisms  of  this  nature,  and  communicated  with 
the  aorta  by  means  of  a  long  morbid  course,  or  species  of  aneu- 
rismal  fistula. 

.  The  posterior  mediasHnalt  bronchialy  and  caaphoffeal  arteries^ 
given  off  by  the  aorta,  before  it  reaches  the  diaphragm,  are  not 
of  sufficient  volume  to  require  much  attention.  The  inter- 
costals,  anastomosing  with  the  internal  mammary,  and  the  supe- 
rior intercostal,  from  the  subclavian,  and  with  several  branches 
of  the  axillary,  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  from  the  neck  to 
the  pelvis,  by  uniting  with  the  lumbar,  epigastric,  ficc,  and  ap- 
pearing capable  of  carrying  on  the  circulation  if  the  aorta  be 
obliterated. 

The  azugos  vein,  receiving  directly  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
intercostal  veins  of  the  right  ^ide,  where  it  lies,  like  the  aorta, 
on  the  left,  is  also  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  those  of  this  latter 
Side,  by  means  of  the  senurozygos,  which  crosses  the  spine  be- 
neath the  oesophagus.  After  it  turns  over  the  right  bronchus, 
it  ceases  to  belong  to  the  posterior  mediastinum.  Uniting  the 
two  venae  cavae,  it  may  re-establish  the  venous  circulatioiiy  if 
one  of  these  large  vessels  should  be  obliterated,  between  their 
opening  into  the  auricle  and  the  points  where  they  receive  the 
extremities  of  the  azygos.  In  the  cases  mentioned  by  Wrisberg 
and  Huguier,  this  vein  was  double,  and  three  or  four  large 
branches  proceeded  directly  from  the  subclavian  to  tlie  summit 
of  the  lung. 

The  cRsophagtUj  covered  by  the  trachea,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  neck,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi,  a 
little  prolonged  from  the  arteria  innominata  and  superior  vena 
cava,  passes  slightly  to  the  right  as  it  descends  behind  the  trunk 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  the  heart,  and 
declining  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  having,  posteriorly  and 
laterally,  the  right  intercostal  arteries  and  the  aorta,  the  left 
intercostal  and  azygos  veins,  the  thoracic  duct,  glands,  &C.,  and, 
more  remotely,  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  form  a  plexus  around  it,  before  passing  into  the  abdomen, 
it  again  inclines  to  the  left,  thus  forming  a  prolonged  curve  in 
the  chest,  having  its  convexity  towards  the  right,  whilst  in  the 
sub-hyoid  region  we  remark  an  opposite  arrangement.  This 
peculiarity  should  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  introduction  of  in- 
struments by  the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  remark,  that  if  the  oesophagus  becomes  the  seat  of  tumours, 
it  may  thus  compress  all  the  surrounding  organs,  and  that  its 
investing  nervous  plexus  quite  sufficiently  explains  the  pain  ex- 
perienced, when  it  is  distended  by  food  or  other  matters. 

The  thoracic  ducty  placed  behind  the  oesophagus,  at  first  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line,  to  which  it  approaches  nearer  as  it 
ascends,  terminates  by  passing  to  the  left,  opposite  the  fourth 
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dorsal  vertebra.  Enveloped  in  elastic  cellular  tissue,  it  adheres 
bat  slightly  to  the  other  organs,  by  which  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  compressed  against  the  spine,  when  they  are  enlarged  by 
padiological  alterations.  Widi  regard  to  its  diseases,  they  are 
as  yet  but  little  known.  However,  Dupuytren  and  Sir  A.  Cooper 
have  found  it  filled  with  tubercular,  purulent,  or  cancerous  mat- 
ter. I  have  myself  seen  it,  as  it  were,  varicose,  and  of  the  size 
of  my  little  finger.  In  four  other  instances,  I  found  it  filled 
with  pus. 

The  lymphatic  glands  here,  forming  a  kind  of  chain,  are  tra- 
versed by  nearly  all  the  absorbents  of  the  abdomen,  and  receive 
those  accompanying  the  intercostal  vessels  in  the  walls  of  the 
thorax;  they,  therefore,  commonly  swell,  in  diseases  of  the 
abdomen,  and  sides  of  the  chest.  If  this  swelling  proceed  to 
any  extent,  we  perceive,  that,  in  consequence  of  these  relations, 
they  would  push  the  heart,  aorta,  and  cesophagus  either  forward 
or  to  the  sides ;  whence,  anasarca,  bad  digestion,  marasma,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

The  cellular  tissue^  always  abundant  in  this  situation,  com- 
municating above  with  the  deep  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck, 
allows  the  pus  formed  in  the  stib-hyoid  region  to  descend  along 
the  spine  into  the  chest,  without  flowing  into  the  pleura.  Con- 
tinuous, in  the  same  manner,  with  the  abdominal  cavity,  through 
the  aortic  and  oesophageal  openings,  it  may  also  conduct  fluids, 
and  inflammation,  behind  the  peritoneum.  Many  abscesses  are 
thus  formed  by  congestion. 

Anterior  mediastinunu — The  pleurae  approximated  in  front 
of  the  oesophagus,  from  the  diaphragm  as  far  as  the  auricles  of 
the  heart,  touch  each  other,  superiorly,  behind  the  organ  of 
deglutition,  because  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos  do  not  ascend 
above  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  Opposite  the  heart  they  sepa- 
rate to  a  considerable  extent,  to  envelope  that  organ,  and  again 
approach  each  other  before  they  proceed,  externally,  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  where  they  limit  the  space 
termed  anterior  mediastinum.  Notwithstanding  Gavard  has 
denied  its  existence,  it  is  so  evident,  tliat  all  other  anatomists 
have  agreed  upon  the  subject.  We  should  be  very  guarded, 
however,  in  judging  of  its  dimensions  during  life,  from  what  we 
observe  in  the  dead  subject,  after  the  sternum  has  been  raised. 
Ifs  to  examine  it,  we  remove  the  middle  ribs,  we  perceive  that 
the  right  pleura  remains  attached  close  to  the  median  line ;  and 
that  of  the  left  side,  although  nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  bone 
inferiorly,  does  not  quite  abandon  it ;  so  that,  to  penetrate  the 
thorax,  without  injuring  the  pleura,  we  must  choose  the  median 
line  superiorly,  and  the  left  side  of  the  sternum  below.  In  cases 
of  abscess,  we  may  act  with  less  precaution,  inasmuch  as  the  pus 
tends  to  push  tlie  pleurae  on  one  side. 

This  space  represents  the  letter  X,  or  two  triangles  united  by 
dieir  apices  opposite  the  heart     Its  superior  portion  encloses 
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some  lymphatic  glands,  a  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  the  thymus 
gland,  and  internal  mammary  artery.*  Tumours  of  any  size, 
being  unable  to  project  externally  across  tlie  sternum,  ascend 
into  the  neck,  press  upon  the  trachea,  sometimes  resembling 
disease  of  the  thyroid  gland,  or  compress,  posteriorly,  either  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  or  the  large  branches  arising  from  it,  and  the 
superior  cava. 

In  1830, 1  saw  a  strong  young  man  suffocated  in  this  manner 
at  the  Hopital  de  la  Piti^.  The  tumour,  which  descended  as  far 
as  the  heart,  had  reached  the  larjnix  in  the  space  of  a  month. 

The  second  triangle,  more  prolonged,  inclining  to  the  left,  de* 
scends  as  &r  as  the  eighth  cartilage,  and  contains  cellular  tissue^ 
some  glands,  and  the  front  of  the  pericardium.  MM.  Riolan, 
Skielderup,  and  Laennec,  founded  their  theory  upon  this  latter 
disposition,  when  they  recommended  opening  this  pouch,  by 
trephining  on  the  left  side,  and  the  inferior  tliird  of  the  ster* 
num.  By  acting  thus,  we  may  avoid  opening  the  pleura,  whilst, 
by  the  methods  recommended  by  Senac  and  Romero,  we  cannot 
reach  the  pericardium  without  cutting  through  two  layers  of 
that  membrane. 

Its  cettular  tume^  extending  between  the  peritoneum  and  tlie 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  behind  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  across 
the  space  separating  the  anterior  digitation  of  the  diaphragm, 
allows  tumours,  formed  in  the  epigastrium,  to  mount  into  the 
neck,  and  abscesses  of  the  sub-hyoid  region  to  descend  inta 
the  epigastric,  with  nearly  the  same  &cility  as  from  the  chest» 

The  inferior  border  of  the  mediastinum,  lying  on  the 
diaphragm,  presents,  in  front,  the  largest  portion  of  the  sub* 
sternal  space ;  in  the  middle,  a  still  larger  separation,  for  lodg* 
ing  the  pericardium ;  and,  posteriorly,  the  pleura,  touching  in 
front  of  the  cesophagus,  and  dividing  immediately  to  form  the 
posterior  mediastinum. 

The  middle,  or  proper  mediastimmij  encloses,  in  its  inferior  half, 
the  heart,  with  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  heart  is  so  placed,  that  its  apex  beats  against  the  fifth 
intercostal  space,  and  the  sixth  rib  of  the  left  side^  whilst,  on  the 
right,  it  does  not  pass  beyond  the  sternum ;  consequently,  pene- 
trating wounds  are  much  more  dangerous  in  the  former  situa- 
tion, and  the  right  ventricle  is  most  exposed,  unless  the  instru- 
ment enters  transversely.  Some  &cts  would  lead  us  to  imagine^ 
that  wound&  of  the  heart,  penetrating  even  its  cavities,  are  not 
always  fatal.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  published  by 
Latour,  of  Orleans,  of  a  man  living  six  years  after  having  re- 
ceived a  ball  in  his  chest,  which  was  found,  after  death,  lodged 
in  the  septum  cordis.  In  1818,  assisted  by  M.  Bretonneau,  I 
passed  needles  through  the  hearts  of  several  living  dogs,  and 

*  Th«  iatemal  mammary  artery  is  not  properly  rituatcd  withia  tbis  spacer  aft^ii 
descends,  externally  to  it,  upon  the  caitilages  of  the  ribs. 
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many  of  them  did  not  appear  to  suffer  the  least  inconvenience. 
I  repeated  the  experiment  in  1822,  on  a  dog,  which  was  very 
well  six  months  afterwards.  In  1825,  an  old  man  died  at  the 
Hopital  de  la  Faculte,  who  nine  years  previously  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest.  The  pericardium  was 
opened  opposite  the  cicatrix  in  the  thoracic  wall ;  the  heart  pre- 
sented a  fibrous  line,  traversing  the  whole  thickness  of  the  right 
ventricle,  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  opening  in  the 
pericardium. 

A  true  continuation  of  the  central  aponeurosis  of  the  dia- 
phragm, less  dense  and  firm  as  it  approaches  the  principal 
arteries  than  around  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  the  vena  cava, 
and  bronchi,  the  pericmrdium^  near  the  neck,  becomes  converted 
into  lamellae,  analogous  to  those  enveloping  the  trachea,  oeso- 
phagus, and  large  vessels,  thus  becoming  blended  with  the  fascia 
cenricalis. 

The  inferior  vena  cava  is  here  within  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium, which  it  only  leaves  to  traverse  the  diaphragm.  Free 
between  the  oesophagus,  heart,  and  lungs,  it  is  thus  protected 
against  all  compression,  capable  of  completely  effacing  its  calibre. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  may  be  pushed  out  of  its  course  by  aneu- 
risms, dilatation  of  the  heart,  enlargement  of  the  right  lung,  and 
be  thus  curved  so  as  to  interrupt  the  venous  circulation,  I  would 
ask,  whether  this  may  not  be  one  of  the  causes  of  congestion  of 
the  liver,  so  common  in  these  diseases,  and  in  phthisis  r 

Above  the  heart,  the  arch  of  the  ojotrta  is  separated  from  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum  only  by  cellular  tissue;  thus,  its  dilata- 
tion frequently  produces  abrasion  and  caries  of  this  bone. 
Being  crossed,  on  the  left  side,  by  the  phrenic,  pneumo-gastric 
nerves,  and  tbe  recurrent  hooking  round  it,  to  ascend  to  the 
sub-hyoid  region,  its  aneurisms  may  give  rise  to  aphonia,  as 
imagined  by  the  ancients ;  but  it  is  sdso  probable  that  this  acci- 
dent depends,  more  frequently,  upon  pressure  upon  the  bronchi 
or  trachea. 

Without  the  pericardium,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  dilating  v/ould 
compress,  in  front,  the  th}mius  gland,  cellular  tissue,  and  the 
same  parts  as  met  with  below ;  behind,  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  termination  of  the  trachea ;  mor«  deeply,,  the  oesophagus, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  spine;  on  the  left,  the  left  bronchus, 
pulmonary  artery,  and  veins,  tiie  vagas  and  phrenic  nerves,  and 
apex  of  the  lung ;  finally,  on  the  right,  the  superior  vena  cava, 
and  the  same  nerves  as  on  the  left,  but  in  a  less  direct  manner. 
Its  tumours  may,  consequently,  disturb  respiration,  speech,  the 
functions  of  digestion,  and  deglutition ;  interrupt  the  passage  of 
arterial  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
them  to  the  left  auricle ;  derange  the  venous  circulation  of  the 
«pper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  course  of  the  chyle  and  lymph; 
and,  finally,  cause  abnsion  and  absorption  of  the  vertebrae  and 
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Sternum,  or  project  across  the  intercostal  spaces.  These  rela- 
tions, also,  explain  how  aneurisms  may  burst  into  the  trachea 
or  oesophagus,  and  also  how  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  these 
canals  may  tear  the  aorta. 

The  pvlnumary  artery  divides  within  the  pericardium.  Run- 
ning to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  its  two  branches  describe  a  kind 
of  lozenge,  with  the  bronchi  passing  over  tlieir  anterior  surface, 
to  enter  between  them  and  the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  right  pulmonary^  longer  and  larger  than  the  preceding, 
covered  by  the  aorta,  superior  cava,  and  vena  azygos,  lying  on 
the  right  pulmonary  veins,  and  rather  higher  on  the  CBSopfaagus, 
afterwards,  on  the  corresponding  bronchus,  is  thus  crossed  by 
the  phrenic  nerve,  between  the  vena  cava  and  aorta,  subse- 
quently, by  the  cardiac  plexus,  separating  it  from  the  latter. 

The  left  pulmonary,  siiorter  and  smaller,  lies,  at  first,  on  the 
left  auricle,  and,  more  remotely,  on  the  thoracic  aorta.  It  is, 
next,  placed  in  front  of  the  Ibronchus.  The  lung  conceals  it  in 
front,  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta  turns  over  it,  in  embracing  the 
root  of  the  lung.  The  phrenic  nerve  is  applied  more  imme- 
diately upon  it  than  on  the  right  side.  It  is,  evident,  from  this 
arrangement,  that,  when  these  arteries  become  aneurismal,  they 
may  react  in  a  distressing  manner  upon  the  aorta,  the  cava  and 
pulmonary  veins,  the  bronchi,  phrenic  nerves,  &c. 

The  ptdmonary  veins  are  not  of  equal  length.  Those  of  the 
left  side,  scarcely  an  inch  long,  are  placed  immediately  in  front 
of  the  first  bronchial  divisions,  running,  at  first,  beneath  the 
artery,  and  subsequently  on  its  anterior  surface,  before  they 
penetrate  the  lung.  Those  of  the  right  side,  covered  by  the 
trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  aorta,  superior  vena  cava,  termi- 
nate in  the  same  manner  as  those  on  the  left  side. 

The  superior  vena  cava  is  thus  anterior  to  all  these  parts,  and 
very  close  to  the  sternum.  To  the  right,  and  fronting  it  supe- 
riorly, the  phrenic  nerve  passes  over  its  lateral  portion  as  it 
descends.  The  pneu mo-gastric  remains  more  superficial  than 
the  trachea,  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  bronchi ;  it  then 
dips  down,  and  runs  behind  the  root  of  the  lung.  On  the  left 
these  two  nerves  run  over  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
aorta,  and  are  thus  on  a  posterior  plane.  The  phrenic  con- 
tinues its  course  in  front  of  the  vessels,  enters  as  on  the  right, 
between  the  lamellae  of  the  pericardium,  so  that  in  extensive 
dilatation  of  the  heart  it  may  be  stretched,  giving  rise  to  pains 
in  the  neck,  and  other  nervous  symptoms. 

In  addition  to  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  which  unite  and  inter- 
lace to  form  the  respiratory  organs,  we  find  several  lymphatic 
glands,  swelling,  and  frequently  becoming  disorganized  in 
phthisises,  and  in  scrofulous  persons,  during  rubeola,  hooping 
cough,  and  several  of  the  chronic  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchi.    These  glands  may  compress  the  pul- 
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monaiy  veins  and  arteries,  induce  hsematosis,  press  still  more 
frequently  on  the  bronchi,  with  which  they  contract  adhesions, 
sometimes  piercing  them,  and,  if  suppurating,  discharging 
through  these  canals. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

PLEURAL   CAVITIES. 

The  left  cavity  of  the  thorax,  smaller  than  the  right,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inclination  of  the  mediastinum,  and  projection 
of  the  heart,  is  longer,  because  the  diaphragm  ascends  less  on 
this  side  than  the  other.  On  the  right,  the  liver  pushes  up  the 
diaphragm  as  high  as  the  first  false  rib. 

M.  J.  Cloquet  has  even  demonstrated  that,  in  excessive 
respiration,  the  diaphragm  may  ascend  as  far  as  the  sixth  true 
rib,  and  that  the  lung  would  not  then  be  injured  by  an  instru- 
ment introduced  through  either  of  the  first  five  intercostal 
spaces,  counting  from  below  upwards.  The  lung,  during 
inspiration,  filling  the  cavity,  is,  on  the  contrary,  always  injured 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest.  In  the  former  case,  the 
instrument  would  traverse  the  pleura  costalis,  and  that  covering 
the  diaphragm;  then  the  diaphragm  and  peritoneum,  before 
entering  the  abdomen,  and  injuring  the  stomach  or  spleen  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right  In  the  latter,  the  lung 
would  be  wounded  before  the  diaphragm.  At  the  summit  of 
its  cavity,  the  lung  is  separated  from  the  supra-clavicular  region 
by  cellular  tissue  and  the  pleura,  firom  the  axilla  by  the  first 
rib,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  four  following.  Inferiorly, 
its  internal  margin  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  spine  by  a 
kind  of  triangular  ligament,  analogous  to  those  of  the  liver. 

The  pleura  is  sometimes  invested  by  a  kind  of  fatty  appen- 
dices, which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  traces  of  ancient  inflam- 
mation. Destined  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  lung,  this 
membrane  is  very  intimately  united  to  it  in  many  cases.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  remarks  which  have  just  been  made 
relative  to  the  abasement  and  ascension  of  die  lung  are  no 
longer  applicable.  The  meclianism  of  these  adhesions  merits 
wme  attention.  The  costal  and  visceral  layers  of  this  mem- 
brane may  unite  through  their  whole  extent,  thus  obliterating, 
the  cavity  separating  them.  They  may  also  remain  divided  by 
pus  at  one  point,  whilst  they  are  consolidated  everywhere  else. 
The  collection  then  occupies  sometimes  the  inferior,  sometimes 
the  upper  part,  at  others  the  posterior  region,  and  occasionally 
the  interval  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung.  Therefore,  when  we 
consider  the  operation  for  empyema  necessary,  we  must  not 
reckon  either  upon  the  weight  of  the  fluid,  or  the  depending 
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position  of  the  thorax.  The  same  thing  may  result  from  pene- 
trating wounds.  When  effusion  takes  place  before  the  adhesions 
are  established,  the  liquid  will  generally  collect  in  the  sinuous 
cavities,  dividing  the  diaphragm  from  the  ribs,  or  in  the  deep 
fossa  which  we  see  on  the  side  of  the  spine  when  the  patient 
lies  on  his  back.  When  the  eifusion  consists  of  blood,  we  fre- 
quently remark  a  patch  of  ecchymosis  or  cedema,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dorsal  and  costal  regions,  produced  by  the  porousness  of 
the  cellular  tissue.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  collection  does 
not  form  until  several  days  after  the  wound,  the  latter  may 
correspond  to  the  centre  of  the  effusion. 

Emphysema. — When  a  wound  penetrates  the  pectoral  cavity, 
and  the  lung  is  torn,  if  the  division  of  the  external  parts  corre- 
sponds exacdy  to  that  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  the  air  rushes 
out;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  openings  in  the  different  wounded 
organs  do  not  correspond,  the  air  infiltrates  into  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  emphysema  is  the  result.  This  may  become  very 
serious,  when  it  extends  over  the  whole  body.  Estenove,  Letre, 
and  Larrey  have  each  related  extraordinary  examples  of  tbb 
nature,  and  I  have  myself  seen  some  which  are  scarcely  less  so. 
We  can  conceive  that  if  the  pleura  and  lung  are  lacerated  inde- 
pendently of  the  skin,  this  action  would  be  still  more  likely  to 
occur.  Thus,  nothing  is  more  common  than  this  affection  in 
fracture  of  the  ribs.  If  the  lungs  are  torn,  and  the  walls  of 
the  thorax  not  wounded,  there  will  be  fistula  and  pneumo- 
thorax ;  supposing  that  there  is  no  adherence  between  the  two 
pleurae. 

In  these  diseases  the  pleura  costalis  sometimes  acquires  a 
considerable  degree  of  thickness,  and  in  two  different  manners; 
in  one,  layers  of  albumen  ai*e  deposited  and  organized  on  its 
internal  surface,  and  therefore  when  we  operate  for  empyema, 
we  should  calculate  upon  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
In  the  other,  which  generally  coincides  with  a  disease  external 
to  the  thorax,  the  sub-pleura  cellular  tissue  becomes  tliickened, 
and  is  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  layer,  a  kind  of  barrier, 
opposed  by  nature  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  also,  in 
deep  abscesses,  pushes  the  pus  towards  the  skin,  and  prevents 
their  opening  internally. 

Injuries  of  the  thorax, — Instruments  may  reach  the  heart,  by 
traversing  tlie  chest,  perpendicularly,  to  its  axis,  above  the 
sixth  rib. 

Introduced  a  little  to  the  left,  through  the  fourth  intercostal 
space,  they  would  fall  on  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  or  on 
the  left  auricle ;  to  the  right,  wound  the  corresponding  auricle 
or  ventricle ;  thi*ough  the  third,  reach  tlie  trunk  of  the  aorta,  or 
pulmonary  artery,  and  the  superior  vena  cava  on  the  right  side; 
and  through  the  second,  divide  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  the 
principal  vessels  arising  from  it.    If  we  would  touch  the  apex 
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of  the  heart,  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  instrument  to  penetrate 
an  inch  and  a  half  thrjough  the  fifth  space,  at  the  union  of  the 
sternal  and  costal  regions. 

In  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  a  knife  following  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  chest,  introduced  at  about  two  inches  in  front 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  behind  the  pectoralis  major,  and  above 
the  two  last  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus,  would  be  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  lung,  traverse  the  diaphragm  and 
liver,  graze  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cordiforme  tendon,  again 
traverse  the  diaphragm,  enter  the  pericardium  close  to  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  arrive  in  the  opposite  pectoral  cavity,  pierce  the 
lung  of  that  side  at  some  lines  above  its  inferior  border,  and 
transfix  at  its  exit  the  same  parts  as  at  its  entrance.  Through 
the  seventh,  the  pericardium  is  not  touched;  in  the  abdomen 
the  liver  alone  is  wounded.  The  knife  would  then  pass  in  front 
of  the  vena  cava  and  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  behind 
the  hepatic  vessels  and  the  gall  bladder;  the  spleen  is  not 
injured. 

Through  the  eighth  the  knife  remains,  beneath  the  lobulus 
Spigelii,  between  the  vena  cava  and  vena  porta,  traverses  the 
superior  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  anterior  border  of  the 
spleen,  avoiding  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
•  Through  the  ninth,  it  passes  beneath  the  gall  bladder,  tra- 
verses the  vena  cava  or  aorta,  above  the  pylorus,  the  great  cul- 
de-sac  of  the  stomach,  and  the  spleen. 

Through  the  tenth,  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  wounded,  but 
at  some  lines  above  its  border ;  the  right  kidney  and  the  pylo- 
rus may  be  injured,  and  the  stomach  traversed  at  two  points. 
The  spleen  commonly  remains  behind,  and  the  pancreas  itself 
is  transfixed. 

Lastly,  through  the  eleventh,  we  wound  the  kidney  in  its 
upper  third,  and  we  may  also  injure  the  first  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, the  pancreas,  the  left  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  descending  colon.  If  the  instrument  is 
directed  from  the  costal  cartilages  backwards,  towards  the  me- 
dian region,  it  would  come  upon  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and 
might  hurt  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  or  the  aorta.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  these  injuries  are  susceptible  of  great  variation, 
in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  ribs,  changing  the  abso- 
lute length  of  the  costal  wall,  and  the  pectoral  cavity.  Thus, 
during  any  violent  effort,  as  in  hydro-thorax,  all  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  enlarged.  In  ascites,  and  among  new-born  children, 
&&,  where  we  remark  a  contrary  arrangement,  similar  external 
injuries  would  cause  different  internal  affections. 

Diseases  also  afiect  the  relative  positions  of  the  organs,  whicii 
18  especially  evident,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  chest,  and  the 
motions  of  the  ribs.  For  example,  in  hydro-thorax  of  one  side 
only,  if  the  disease  is  very  far  advanced,  this  side  appears  longer, 
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and  more  prominent  than  the  other.  When  the  effiision  disap^ 
pears,  (if  the  patient  be  cured,)  the  lung,  having  been  long 
pressed  upon  by  the  fluid,  does  not  re^assume  its  proper  size; 
the  thoracic  wall  recedes,  and  the  chest  thus  shrinks  at  the 
affected  side.  This  continues  through  life,  and  I  have  seen  cur*- 
vature  of  the  spine  thus  produced.  In  pleurisy,  particularly 
acute  pleurisy,  whether  or  not  diere  be  efiusion,  the  pain 
preventing  the  muscles  from  contracting,  causes  the  rii»  to 
remain  immoveable,  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  the  movements  of  inspiration  and  expiia^ 
tion  are  much  augmented.  Finally,  if  the  lung  be  hepatised, 
if  there  be  peripneumonia,  accompanied  or  not  by  costal  pleurisy, 
the  same  result  might  still  ensue.  Particularly,  as  in  this  case, 
the  essential  organ  of  respiration  becomes  considerably  enlarged, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  cavity  is  then  too  small  to  contain  it. 
The  ribs,  resisting  more  than  the  soft  parts  separating  them,  are 
closely  applied  upon  the  external  face  of  the  inflamed  lung,  and 
produce  grooves  more  or  less  distinct  The  latter  peculiarity, 
mentioned  by  M.  Broussais,  and  disbelieved  by  Laennec,  I  have 
frequently  witnessed. 

The  thoracic  walls  vary  in  thickness,  with  situation,  age,  and 
individuals.  In  children,  being  proportionably  thinner,  in  con«- 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  fat,  and  the  smallness  of  the.  muscles, 
they  are  more  sonorous  than  after  puberty ;  therefore,  if  we  were 
to  judge  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  in  youth,  by  sound  alone, 
we  should  think  the  lungs  slill  permeable,  although  there  were 
complete  hepatisation.  Thin  on  the  median  line,  or  where  the 
sternum  is  only  covered  by  the  skin,  thin  also  on  the  sides,  in 
the  inferior  half  of  all  the  sternal  region,  where  the  cartilages  are 
separated  from  the  integuments  by  the  rectus  abdominis  muscles, 
they  are  generally  very  thick,  laterally,  on  their  superior  half,  on 
account  of  the  mamma  and  great  pectoral  muscle.  In  the  poste- 
rior region,  they  are  extremely  thick  in  the  median  line,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  angle  of  the  ribs,  in  consequence  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  the  mass  of  muscles,  filling  the  posterior  fossae.  Externally 
and  superiorly,  the  shoulder  renders  them  thicker  than  elsewhere, 
but  beneath  the  axilla,  and  in  all  the  costal  region,  they  are  as  thin 
as  at  the  base  of  the  sternal  region.  These  facts,  important 
relative  to  wounds  of  the  chest,  are  equally  so,  in  percussion  of 
this  cavity,  or  in  the  application  of  the  stethoscope.  We 
should,  also,  recollect  the  precise  relation  of  the  viscera  to  the 
different  regions  of  the  extemcd  surface.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  spongy  texture  of  the  sternum,  and  the  thinness  of  the  soft 
parts  beneath  the  breast,  in  the  sternal  region,  the  chest  is  not 
very  sonorous,  at  least  in  the  left  side,  because  thesepoints  cor' 
respond  to  the  heart,  and  principal  blood-vessels.  Tnus,  oscul- 
tation  should  here  come  to  the  aid  of  percussion,  for  which  the 
clavicle,  never  being  covered  by  thick  soft  parts,  and  corre- 
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sponding  to  the  sommic  of  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the  moet  advantage- 
ous points.  The  posterior  region,  by  its  lateral  convexities, 
which  being  covered  by  very  thin  muscles,  receive,  internally, 
the  most  spongy  portion  of  the  lung,  offers  nearly  the  same  ad- 
vantages for  percussion  or  oscultation.  I  shall  say  but  little  of 
the  sides,  excepting  that  the  liver  considerably  diminishes  the 
sound  at  the  base  of  the  right  region,  whilst,  on  the  left,  the 
stomach  pushing  against  the  diaphragm,  augments  it  in  the  same 
proportion.  These  circumstances  may  lead  us  to  imagine,  in 
the  one  instance^  that  the  lung  is  impervious  when  healthy,  and 
in  the  other,  that  this  organ  is  healthy,  when  it  is  more  or  less 
disorganized. 


SECTION  THIRD. 
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The  diaphragmatic  wall,  or  region  of  the  chest,  the  most 
moveable  and  variable,  formed  entirely  by  the  superior  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  is  strongly  elevated  during  expiration,  de- 
scending whai  the  air  distends  the  lungs.  In  the  former  case, 
two  rounded  emin^ices  mount  into  the  thoracic  cavities,  rather 
more  marked  on  the  right  than  on  the  left.  Physiologists,  who 
considered  that  the  respiratory  organ  dilated  and  contracted  in 
a  passive  manner,  contended  that  the  air  was  forced  out  by  the 
oontractian  of  the  diaphragm*  But  they  here  mistook  effect  for 
cause,  the  muscle  merely  following  the  lungs  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  air  is  forced  out  by  their  proper  action.  In  the 
latter,  it  really  contracts,  although  it  may  also  descend  mechani- 
cally. In  this  action,  its  fibres  push  the  abdominal  viscera  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  slightly  to  the  right,  being  so  inclined  as, 
in  some  degree,  to  loop  in  this  direction.  It  is,  also,  to  this 
slight  inclination  of  the  diaphragm  that  we  may,  to  a  certain 
extent^  attribute  the  greater  frequency  of  hemice  on  the  right 
side.  During  action,  it  draws  upon  the  ribs  to  which  it  is 
attadied,  contracting  the  circle  which  they  form,  and  keeping 
them  more  or  less  firmly  fixed;  thus  affording  a  solid  point  of 
attachment,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  the  other  muscles 
of  the  trunk.  At  the  same  time  that  the  glottis  becomes  her- 
metically closed,  the  lungs,  distended  by  air,  exactly  fill  the 
interior  of  the  chest,  maintaining  the  walls  properly  separated. 

We  thus  explain  why  the  violent  efforts  occur  only  during 
inspiration,  and  why  they  prevent  speaking,  singing,  and  laugh- 
ing. I  must,  however,  remark,  that  an  opening  in  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  which,  according  to  this  theory,  should  considerably 
weaken  the  muscular  action  of  the  individual,  is  far  from  con-> 
atantly  producing  this  effect.     The  various  operations  for  bron- 
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ohotomy,  performed  by  Bretonneau,  myedf,  and  others,  fally 
bear  out  this  assertion. 

The  phrenic  nerve  coming  from  the  cervical  plexus,  a  wound 
in  theneck  may  paralyse  the  diaphragm,  and,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, certain  diseases  of  this  muscle  are  referred  to  the  supra- 
clavicular region  and  shoulder,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  convex 
surface  of  the  liver. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

SUPERIOR   REGION,    OR  SUMMIT   OF  THE   CHEST. 

The  superior  opening  of  the  chest  is  of  the  form  of  an  ellipse, 
having  its  posterior  wall  pushed  considerably  forwards.  Con- 
stituted, anteriorly,  by  the  supra-sternal  notch;  posteriorly,  by  the 
bodies  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae ;  exter- 
nally, by  the  concave  margin  of  the  first  rib ;  this  opening  is  not 
on  a  plane,  either  even  or  horizontal.  As  it  is  raised  poste- 
riorly, several  organs,  placed  deeply  in  this  latter  direction,  are 
already  in  the  thorax,  whilst,  more  superficially,  they  would  still 
be  in  the  sub-hyoid  region.  External  to  the  median  line,  the 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  increases  its  elevation,  thus  afford- 
ing greater  protection  to  the  important  organs  behind  iL  Late- 
rally, it  again  becomes  lower,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination 
outwards  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  rib. 

The  summit  of  the  cliest  encloses,  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
before  backwards,  the  superior  vena  cava,  which  receives  the 
subclavian*,  the  right  internal  mammary  artery,  the  innomi- 
nata,  anterior  and  external  to  which,  are  the  pneumo-gastric  and 
phrenic  nerves ;  finally,  the  root  of  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  of  the  left  tide. 

The  innominata  or  brachio-cephalic  artery  is  here  an  important 
organ.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  it  ascends,  inclining 
slightly  to  the  right,  as  far  as  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation, 
where  it  divides,  covered  from  the  deep-seated  parts,  to  the  skin, 
by  the  right  pneumo-gastric  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  termination 
of  the  internal  jugular,  subclavian,  thyroid,  and  superior  cava 
veins,  the  origin  of  the  sterno-thyfoid  and  hyoid  muscles,  the 
sternum,  the  head  of  the  clavicle^  and  the  internal  tendon  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle.  It  is  prolonged  firom  the  trachea  by 
some  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissua  To  the  right  it  ap- 
pi*oaches  very  closely  to  the  pleura. 

To  expose  the  trunk  of  the  innominata,  we  should  depress  the 
right  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  that  the  head  is  thrown  back- 
wards, and  to  the  left  side.  We  must  next  divide  the  sternal 
tendon  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  separate  some  veins  which 
descend  behind  this  musde,  cut  across  the  sterno-hyoid  and 

*  Vje&a  innominata,  ^ 
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thyroid  muscles,  tear  through  a  thick  and  strong  fibrous  lamella, 
depress  the  left  subclavian  vein,  pushing  the  jugular,  the  right 
vagas,  and  phrenic  nerves  towards  the  summit  of  the  right  lung, 
and  pass  the  ligature  round  it,  directing  the  needle  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  tlie  right  to  the  Idl  side.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  operations  in  sui^ery.  A  priori, 
it  is  almost  frightful  to  think  of,  inasmuch  as  the  circulation 
through  the  right  superior  extremity  would  appear  to  be  com<* 
pletely  cut  off;  but  experience  has  shewn  that  the  circulation 
is  not  so  completely  destroyed,  as  would  at  first  appear.  In 
fact,  the  artery  has  been  tied  three  times ;  once  by  Mott,  at  New 
York;  by  Graeffe,  in  Germany;  and  by  Bland,  in  England. 
Although  unsuccessful,  these  attempts  prove  that  life  may  be 
preserved  in  the  limb,  and  other  parts,  supplied  by  this  artery. 
In  the  first  case,  the  patient  did  not  die  until  the  twenty-sixth 
day ;  in  the  second,  he  lived  two  months ;  in  the  third,  the  pa- 
tient operated  on,  upon  the  25th  March  1832,  did  not  die  until 
the  13th  April.  An  incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  left 
sterno-mastoid  muscle,  as  recommended  by  O'Connel  and  King, 
rather  more  obliquely,  or  even  quite  straight,  in  the  supra-sternal 
fossa,  would  admit  of  attaining  and  isolating  the  vessel,  without 
cutting  through  any  muscle. 

In  a  diseased  condition,  the  innominata,  supported  by  the 
sternum,  speedily  compresses  the  trachea,  and  even  the  oesopha- 
gus posteriorly,  the  cava  and  subclavian  vein  anteriorly,  pneumo- 
^tric  to  the  right,  and  the  carotid  artery  to  the  left.  Its 
tumours  may  extend  into  the  supra-clavicular  or  sub-hyoid 
region,  assimilating  to  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery. 
Burns  has  related  a  remarkable  case  of  this  nature,  and  we  can 
imagine  that  the  mistake  might  be  attended  with  a  great  deal  of 
danger,  if  we  attempted  to  reach  the  artery  beneath  the  disease. 
In  a  case  cited  by  Riviere,  the  tumour  extended  beneath  the 
clavicle  to  the  bottom  of  the  axilla.  The  anomalies  of  the  in- 
nominata have  been  described  in  the  supra-<lamcular  and  sub^ 
hyoid  regions. 

The  left  carotid  offers,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  mediasti- 
num, the  same  relation  as  at  the  base  of  tlie  neck.  Anteriorly,  it 
is  covered  by  the  thymus  gland  in  the  infant ;  in  the  adult,  by 
loose  cellular  tissue,  lymphatic  glands,  subclavian  veins,  left 
sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  sternum,  and  sterno-clavicular 
articulation. 

Posteriorly,  it  is  prolonged  from  the  vertebrae  by  the  longus- 
coUi  muscle,  pleura,  and  cellular  tissue.  Finally,  on  the  left 
side,  the  pneumo -gastric  nerve  accompanies  it,  and  the  pleura 
separates  it  from  the  lung,  as  far  as  the  first  rib.  Being  thus 
much  more  deeply  seated  than  the  trunk  of  the  innominata,  and 
nearly  uncovered,  at  the  summit  of  the  thorax,  great  caution  is 
required  in  applying  a  ligature  upon  it,  previous  to  its  passing 
thefirslLrib. 
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We  also  find,  at  thb  portion  of  the  chest,  frst^  the  origin  of 
the  8terno*hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles,  which  descend  to  the  first 
intercostal  space,  behind  the  sternal  notch  and  stemo-clavicular 
articulation :  seoondfy^  a  thin,  tolerably  dense,  cellular  layer;  on 
the  same  plane,  to  the  left,  the  subclavian,  and  termination  of  the 
internal  and  external  jugular  veins;  in  the  middle,  the  sub- 
davian  again,  and  the  termination  of  the  thyroid  veins  and 
thymus  ffland ;  to  the  right,  the  union  between  the  right  and 
leh  subclavian,  internal  and  external  jugular,  to  form  the  superior 
vena  cava:  thirdly^  very  tense  fibro-cellular  tissue,  separating 
the  veins  and  arteries  behind  this  layer,  from  right  to  left,  the 
termination  of  the  arteria  innominata,  the  origin  of  the  primitive 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  very  close  to  the  bones,  the 
internal  mammary,  proceeding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum,  accompanied  by  its  two  veins;  the  middle  thyroid 
artery,  when  it  exists;  the  vertebral,  when  it  arises  from  the 
aorta;  the  left  carotid;  more  deeply,  the  subclavian,  giving  off 
the  internal  mammary  of  this  side;  the  phrenic  and  vagas  nerves, 
placed  on  the  right  side,  in  front,  and  a  little  external  to  the 
arteria  innominata,  and  on  the  left  in  front  and  some  distance 
from  die  subclavian  artery :  fourAly^  the  trachea,  enveloped  in 
dense,  firm,  fibro-cellular  tissue,  externally,  some  lymphatic 
glands,  the  recurrent  nerves:  ffthly^  the  oesophagus  in  the 
middle,  extending  slightly  beyond  the  trachea  on  the  left  side ; 
the  origin  of  the  vertebral,  superior  intercostal,  and  transverse 
cervical  arteries,  with  their  collateral  veins :  sixthli/jl  the  longi- 
colli  and  anterior  scaleni  muscles,  leaving  between  them  a 
triangular  space,  with  its  base  directed  downwards,  in  which, 
beside  the  vertebral  artery  and  vein,  a  plexus  furnished  by  the 
great  sympathedc  nerve ;  under  the  head  of  the  rib,  the  inferior 
cervical  ganglion :  seventhly^  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  less 
prominent,  but  rather  more  extended  transversely  than  an- 
teriorly, the  first  costo-vertebral  articulation ;  sometimes  a  costi- 
form  prolongation  surmounting  the  transverse  process  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  the  first  rib  and  anterior  branch  of 
the  first  dorsal  nerve,  proceeding  to  unite  with  the  last  cervical. 

From  this  enui^eration,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  danger  of 
wounds  at  the  summit  of  the  chest,  and  how  effusions,  or 
accumulation  of  fluids  in  the  middle  and  lateral  regions  of  the 
neck,  may  spread  behind  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  spine,  or 
follow  the  vessels  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum, 
without  penetrating  the  pleural  cavities.  We  may,  also,  under- 
stand the  accidents  which  may  ensue  from  exostosis,  produced 
by  syphilis  on  the  anterior  of  the  vertebrae,  or,  more  frequently, 
in  the  clavicle  and  sternum ;  luxations  of  the  clavicle  backwards, 
by  its  pressing  upon  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves. 

A  large  cyst  adhering  to  the  summit  of  the  lungs,  or  deeply 
developed  on  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  pleura  costalis,  may 
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project^  rising  roore  or  less,  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  and  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  or  a  sacciform  tumour  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  of  which  I  saw  a  beautiful  example  in  a  woman, 
whom  M.  Reyer  begged  me  to  examine.  The  cyst  was  filled 
with  very  thin  blackish  matter. 

Described  by  Sir  A.  Cooper  as  the  thoracic  fascia^  the  ap^ 
nwrosis,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  work,  is  not,  as  he 
considers,  a  distinct  fascia.  Rather  stronger,  more  evidently 
fibrous  over  the  sides,  between  the  sterno-thyroid  and  deep 
parts,  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  axilla  and  the  layers 
of  the  neck,  before  terminating  on  the  vena  cava,  the  trunk  of 
the  innominata,  which  it  sustains  and  strengthens. 

The  thymus  extends,  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  far  as  the 
supra-sternal  fossa.  Prolonged  by  elastic  cellular  tissue,  between 
the  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  it  thus  attains 
the  sub-th}rroid  space,  forming  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  sub-hyoid  region  and  mediastinum.  Though  rarely, 
it  may  become  altered  by  disease ;  Cooper  cites  an  example* 
The  tumour  projecting  above  the  sternum  assimilated  aneurism^ 
and  the  young  girl  died  very  speedily  from  suffocation.  Arrested 
by  the  sternum  in  front,  spreading  with  difficulty  over  the  sides, 
in  quitting  the  chest,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the 
fascia,  the  thymus,  or  any  other  tumour  in  the  same  situation, 
cannot  increase  in  size,  without  pressing  upon  the  aorta  and  its 
principal  branches  inferiorly,  the  trachea  and  left  subclavian 
veins  superiorly,  whence  almost  inevitable  death. 

I  would  subjoin,  that  the  diminished  strength  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis behind  the  sternal  notch,  and  in  the  posterior  half  of  the 
pectoral  opening,  gives  it  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  its  base 
external  and  anterior,  or  reduces  it  to  a  species  of  band  in  its 
middle  portion,  between  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  and  trachea. 
It  is  also,  posteriorly,  on  the  sides  and  front  of  the  median  line, 
that  diseases  show  themselves  most  frequently  when  they  emerge 
to  the  neck  from  the  chest,  or  reciprocally. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

WALLS    OF   THE   THOEAX. 

Divested  of  its  viscera,  the  thorax  presents  ^t£r  toaUs  internally, 
as  externally.  Its  anterior^  forming  a  curve,  the  concavity  look- 
ing downwards  and  backwards,  is  enlarged  more  than  the  rest, 
towards  puberty,  the  sternum  being  rapidly  developed  at  that 
age.  Its  posterior  is  much  longer,  and  more  so  in  proportion 
during  infancy  than  in  after-life.  The  vertebral  column,  very  long 
at  birth,  and  the  sternum,  on  the  contrary,  very  short,  causes 
the  abdomen  to  appear  very  large  in  front,  whilst,  posteriorly, 
it  bears  much  the  same  proportion  to  the  chest  as  it  will  subse* 
quently  possess.     This  wall,  concave,  and  not  simply  inclined 
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backwards,  is  const! tuted»^^/y,  by  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, forming  a  species  of  smooth  crest,  which,  in  reality,  repre- 
sents the  back  of  the  posterior  mediastinum;  sitamdly^  by  the 
curved  portion  of  the  ribs,  forming,  laterally,  the  two  cavities 
which  principally  receive  tlie  lungs.  In  very  young  children, 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  appear  thrown  backwards,  on  account 
of  the  angle  of  the  ribs  not  being  as  yet  formed.  In  such  cases, 
the  lungs,  less  free,  and  constrained  in  their  functions,  are  more 
liable  to  chronic  diseases;  the  chest  appears  contracted;  the 
shoulders  project  posteriorly,  and  the  sternum  in  front.  The 
heart  beats  more  freely,  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  antero-posterior  diameters  of  the  cavity. 

The  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax,  longer  posteriorly  than  in  any 
of  the  others,  concave  transversely,  is  likewise  so  in  many  indi- 
viduals, from  above  downwards ;  {particularly  among  females  who 
lace  tightly. 

The  difference  of  curvature  and  length,  in  the  thoracic  walls, 
causes  the  base  and  summit  of  this  cavity  to  incline  inversely. 
As  its  superior  opening  declines,  whilst  the  inferior  ascends,  a 
line  carried,  perpendicularly,  through  the  centre  of  tlie  former 
would  fall  upon  the  base  of  die  dorsal  column,  instead  of  which, 
through  the  centre  of  the  second,  it  would  terminate  on  the 
body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra.  The  vertical  axis  of  the  chest 
is,  therefore,  oblique  from  above  downwards,  behind  forwards, 
and  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
curvature  in  the  middle  ot  the  dorsal  spine.  As  to  the  trans- 
verse dimensions,  they  augment  gradusJly  as  far  as  the  seventli 
rib.  Continuing  to  descend,  they  still  enlarge,  but  slightly. 
In  some  individuals,  they  remain  as  they  were,  higher  up.  Some- 
times they  decrease  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  pleura  being  invested  by  cellular  tissue,  denser  opposite 
the  ribs,  and  more  elastic  in  the  intervals,  is  thus  continuous 
with  the  subcutaneous  layer.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unfrequently 
perforated  at  points  corresponding  to  cavities  in  die  lungs,  in 
phthisis,  allowing  the  pus  to  spread  beneath  the  skin.  The  com- 
munication of  these  abscesses  with  the  respiratory  organ  has  given 
them  a  peculiar  character ;  it  is  there  that  air  becomes  diffused, 
producing  crepitation.  Whence  tliey  may  be  distinguished  from 
abscesses  emanating  from  the  pleural  cavity,  or  mediastinum. 

The  internal  tkorojdc  fa&da^  or  external  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pleura,  being  continuous,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly,  witii 
that  of  the  mediastina,  superiorly  with  the  side  of  the  neck,  in- 
feriorly  with  the  trunk,  and  being  nowhere  so  abundant  or 
elastic,  explains  why  the  pus,  there  generated,  extends  so  far  before 
collecting  into  abscess.  The  pressure  of  a  regular  membrane, 
continuaBy  pushed  outwards  by  the  lungs,  accounts,  in  its  turn, 
for  the  tendency  of  these  deposits  to  point  externally,  rather 
than  to  open  in  the  thoracic  cavity. 


OF  THE  ABDOMEN.  IQl 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

Limited,  superiorly,  by  the  chest,  inferiorly  by  the  pelvis,  the 
abdomen  encloses  nearly  all  the  organs  of  digestion.  Among 
adults,  it  is  larger  inferiorly  than  superiorly,  especially  in  females, 
where  this  distinction  depends  on  the  greater  developement  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  contraction  of  the  thorax  by  stays.  In  infancy, 
there  is  an  inverse  arrangement  The  pelvis,  being  at  that 
period  very  narrow,  the  sternum  short,  and  the  ribs  more  or  less 
elevated,  the  abdomen  appears  much  larger  superiorly.  Its 
larger  dimensions,  anteriorly  than  posteriorly,  result,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  pelvis  and  thorax  slanting  considerably  in  the 
anterior  third  of  their  circumference,  and  on  the  other,  from 
their  planes  inclining  in  opposite  directions,  whilst,  posteriorly, 
they,  on  the  contrary,  approximate. 

As  the  diaphragm  allows  the  viscera  to  ascend  considerably, 
posteriorly,  the  abdominal  cavity  may  be  pretty  correctly  defined 
on  the  exterior,  by  a  circular  line,  terminating  by  its  two  ex- 
tremities, one  on  flie  base  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  and  the  other 
on  the  spine  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

Remarkable  in  regard  to  its  varieties  in  size,  and  the  points 
presenting  most  marked  eminences,  the  abdomen  is  very  large 
in  the  foetus,  where  it  projects  particularly  upwards,  and  to  the 
right  side,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  liver.  In 
infancy  it  is  also  very  large,  on  account  of  the  chest  and  pelvis 
not  being  completely  developed  until  after  puberty.  Women, 
in  general,  have  larger  abdomens  than  men,  especially  those 
who  have  borne  several  children.  Up  to  the  adult  period  of 
life,  its  size  is  commonly  in  relation  with  that  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Later,  on  the  contrary,  it  mostly  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  fat  accumulated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  omenta. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

PARIETES   IN   GENERAL. 

This  division  of  the  trunk  contains  a  mobile  extensible  portion 
composed  of  soft  tissues,  and  another  enclosing  the  skeleton. 
The  former  constitutes  the  proper  wall  of  the  abdomen.  Of 
much  greater  importance  in  surgery  than  the  latter,  it  merits 
a  considerable  attention  in  some  of  its  regions.  When  separated 
from  the  body  and  flattened,  it  is  lozenge^shaped.  Its  lateral 
angles  are  prolonged  backwards,  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  ribs,  towards  the  vertebral  column.     Superiorly,  it  is 
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attached  to  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs  and  the  xyphoid  ap- 
pendix. Inferiorly,  it  is  fixed  to  the  whole  length  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium,  or  Foupart's  ligament  In  the  thin  muscular  adult 
we  see  on  its  exterior,  firstly,  superiorly,  in  the  median  line,  an 
excavation,  terminating  the  centre  groove  of  the  sternal  region, 
and  constituting  the  epiffodric  depression  *f  or  vulgarly,  the^ 
of  the  stomach ;  secondly,  more  inferiorly,  a  groove,  in  general 
superficial,  extending  from  the  preceding  to  the  pubes;  thirdly, 
close  to  the  pubes,  an  eminence,  termed  mans  veneris  ;  fourthly, 
external  to  the  median  line,  two  prominences,  corresponding  to 
the  recti  muscles,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  intersected 
by  transverse  depressions ;  fifthly,  more  laterally,  two  large  de- 
pressions, at  first  superficial,  and  gradually  becoming  deeper  as 
they  approach  the  spine. 

The  shin  is  generally  very  thin.  The  subcutaneous  layer, 
composed  of  numerous  lamellae,  enclose  the  ramifications  of  the 
capillary  arteries  and  several  branches  of  the  lumbar,  external 
iliac,  intercostal,  internal  mammary,  &c.,  arteries  and  veins,  some 
nervous  filaments,  and  adipose  vesicles.  Its  deep  layer  consti- 
tutes the  superfiddl  fascia.  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  tliis 
fascia  is  not  peculiar  to  the  abdomen,  as  we  find  an  analogous 
membrane  beneath  the  skin  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  young  or  fat  persons,  this  is  scarcely  distinguishable  as 
an  aponeurosis,  whilst  in  thin  and  old  individuals  it  is  thick  and 
easily  separated.  It  is  continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  of  the  thorax,  the  circumference  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the 
inferior  extremities. 

On  the  abdomen,  the  fascia  superficialis  appeal's  to  originate 
at  the  median  line  by  numerous  dense,  compact,  and  slightly 
elastic  filaments,  which  appear  derived  from  the  aponeurosis,  to 
attach  themselves,  on  the  one  liand,  to  the  skin,  on  the  other,  to 
foriQ  a  simple  cellular  membrane  over  the  sides.  In  consequence 
of  its  regularity,  inflammations  of  its  deep  layer  are  almost 
always  diffused;  ecchymosis  extends  with  astonishing  rapidity ; 
and  fluids  spread  in  sJl  directions  from  the  median  line,  where 
it  adheres  more  intimately. 

Muscles, — The  pyramidaleSi  arising  from  the  pubes,  are  pro- 
longed by  a  small  cord  as  far  as  the  umbilicus.  The  rectij  en- 
closed in  a  very  strong  fibrous  sheath,  descend  from  the  thorax 
to  the  pubes,  serving  to  maintain  the  thorax  and  front  of  the 
pelvis  in  proper  relation.  The  Miquus  extemus  extends  down- 
wards and  inwards,  from  the  seven  last  ribs  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  The  obliquus  intemus  ascends  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  margins  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
false  ribs.  The  transversaks^  arising  from  the  summit  of  the 
spinous,  and  from  the  base  and  apices  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  three  fibrous  laminae,  terminate  at 

*  Scrobicolus  cordis. 
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the  external  border  of  the  abdominal  aponeurosis,  and  are 
attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cartilages  of  all  the  false 
ribs,  where  their  digitations  interlace  with  those  of  the  dia- 
phragm. We  must  remark  that  the  oblique  and  transverse 
muscles  form  three  regular  super-imposed  layers,  separated  from 
each  other  merely  by  thin  cellular  tissue.  The  fibres  of  the 
most  superficial  are  directed  downwards  and  inwards,  those  ot 
the  middle  obliquely  backwards  and  downwards,  and  the  inter- 
nal transversely ;  thus  offering  a  much  greater  resistance  than  if 
they  were  parsilel. 

The  aponeurosis^  strong  and  very  complex,  receives  or  gives 
off,  by  its  external  border,  the  large  muscles  just  mentioned. 
The  obliquus  externus  furnishes  its  first  layer,  the  principal 
fibres  following  the  direction  of  the  muscle.  This  membrane, 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  proceeds,  singly,  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  rectus  muscle.  There  it  unites  with  a  layer  of  the 
internal  oblique,  the  aponeurosis  of  which  also,  at  first  single, 
becomes  doubled  in  arriving  at  this  spot,  its  anterior  portion  im- 
mediately uniting  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  preceding, 
passing  with  it  in  front  of  the  rectus,  to  become  attached  to  the 
linea  alba.  The  posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique  is  soon 
lost  in  the  aponeuroses  of  the  transversalis,  which  is  very 
strong,  and,  thus  augmented,  runs  behind  the  rectus  to  rejoin 
the  anterior  layer  at  the  linea  alba.  This  arrangement  does 
not,  however,  exist  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  as  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transverse  ceases  to  be  dis- 
tinct at  the  inferior  fifth  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectus, 
which  is  then  only  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  cellular 
tissue,  or  fascia  propria. 

In  fine,  the  dense  fascia  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  three 
layers.  The  middle  aponeurosis,  derived  from  the  internal  oblique 
dividing  into  two  layers,  uniting  with  those  of  the  external  ob- 
lique anteriorly,  and  transversalis  posteriorly,  has  but  two  folds 
to  envelope  the  rectus  muscle,  internal  to  which  they  again 
unite,  becoming  blended  one  with  the  other. 

This  line,  consequently,  forms  a  species  of  cord  or  tendon, 
extending  from  the  xyphoid  appendix  to  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  a  centre,  whence  all  the  fibrous 
elements  of  the  abdomen  emanate.  Continuous,  superiorly,  with 
the  aponeurotic  layers,  between  which  the  sternum  is  situated, 
it  terminates,  inferiorly,  in  the  fibrous  tissue  in  front  of  the 
pelvis. 

Destined  as  a  substitute  for  the  skeleton  in  the  median  line, 
comprehending  all  the  fibrous  portion,  separating  the  recti 
muscles,  inst^eid  of  being  a  distinct  band,  the  linea  alba  varies 
in  length  and  thickness,  through  the  whole  of  its  course.  How- 
ever elastic  and  firm  it  may  be  considered,  it  is  by  no  means  ana- 
Ic^ous  to  the  yellow  ligaments  to  which  it  has  been  compared, 
unless  in  large  quadrupeds,  where  the  weight  of  the  super- 
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imposed  viscera  renders  such  a  modification  indispensable. 
Very  tense  between  its  two  principal  pmnts  of  insertion,  it  serves 
to  limit  their  separation,  so  that  its  transverse  secticm  would  not 
be  without  danger.  Its  fibres,  almost  always  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  body,  fray  and  separate  in  persons  having  large 
bellies,  such  as  pregnant  women,  and  individuals  labouring 
under  ascites^  occa^onally  allowing  the  viscera  to  protrude  and 
form  true  hernia ;  the  peculiar  character  of  which  is,  that  they 
do  not  become  strangulated,  because  tlie  sac  is  generally  funnel- 
shaped,  larger  at  its  orifice  than  at  its  termination. 

The  linea  alba  is  not  the  only  part  which  is  altered  in  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen.  All  the  aponeuroses  become  thinner. 
The  several  small  openings,  with  which  they  are  naturally 
pierced,  enlarge,  thus  favouring  the  formation  of  hemiae:.  The 
recti  muscles  separate  from  each  other,  flatten,  and  at  the  same 
time  drag  the  epigastric  artery  outwards;  this  must  be  remem- 
bered in  the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis.  This  stretch- 
ing of  the  abdomen  gives  rise  to  many  other  inconveniences, 
such  as  pain  in  the  kidneys,  bearing  down,  pain  in  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  sometimes  mistaken  for  disuse  of  the  uterua, 
and  too  frequently  neglected.  The  bandage  after  paracenteab 
is  applied  to  prevent  these  consequences,  and  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  abdomens  of  lying-in  women  so  frequently  re- 
quire support,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  subsequently;  more 
especially  where  they  are  &t,  or  very  tall. 

Those  portions  of  the  aponeurosis  which  have  been  stretched^ 
always  remain  the  weakest  Here  the  large  muscles  on  the 
sides,  and  the  recti  muscles  in  front,  strengthen  the  others,  by 
resuming  their  natural  situation.  Thus,  hemiae^  principally, 
occur  at  the  umbilicus  and  linea  alba  above  it,  near  the  ril^ 
and  above  the  groin. 

Arteries^  veins,  and  lympJuxtics. — ^The  first  are  the  epig€uir%c 
and  circumfkxa  iHi  arteries,  rising  from  the  external  iliac ;  the 
lumbar  branches,  the  termination  of  some  of  the  interoostals  and 
internal  mammary,  which  have  already  been  enumerated  in 
treating  of  the  subcutaneous  layer.  The  veins  accompany 
the  ai'teries,  and  the  lymphatics  divide  into  those  above  and 
those  beneath  the  umbilicus. 

The  nerves  are  almost  all  derived  from  the  lumbar  plexus. 
Some  branches  from  the  intercostals  must  also  be  enumerated* 
Descending  obliquely,  from  behind  forwards,  their  origin  is 
much  higher  than  appears  at  first.  Thus,  injury  of  the  spinal 
marrow  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  wi^out 
paralyzing  the  abdominal  parietes ;  but  should  this  occur,  blisters, 
moxas,  &c  must  be  applied  as  high  as  the  ninth  d<M^  vertebra. 
The  various  points  of  the  abdomen  present  such  different  cha-^ 
racters,  that  anatomists  have  long  since  divided  them  into  di& 
fereiit  regions. 
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SECTION  SECOND. 

REGIONS. 

Thomciethffostric  r^idfi.— -The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
comprehends  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions.  Its 
vertical  dimensions  are  much  larger  in  front  than  behind,  the 
circle  limiting  it  inferiorly  being  much  nearer  the  suprarepigas- 
tric  line^  as  it  follows  the  inferior  border  of  the  last  rib. 

Epiffaitfic  rtgunu — Circumscribed  by  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  sternum  and  the  cartilaginous  border  of  the  first  false  rib, 
the  epiffoitric  is  triangular,  having  its  base  directed  forwards. 
Extarnally,  itpresents,  in  the  median  line,a  depression  surmounted 
by  a  projection,  corresponding  to  the  cartilage  of  the  sternum, 
and,  laterally,  the  arch  formed  by  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
The  recti  muscles  are  rarely  very  prominent.  As  the  apex  of 
the  heart  is  very  near,  and  its  palpitations  may  be  always  felt,  the 
epigastrisun^  or  pit  of  the  domach^  is  also  known  as  the  scrobiadus 
cordis^ 

The  skin  has  no  very  marked  pectdiarities;  it  is  delicate  and 
light-coloured.  In  adult  man  it  is  frequently  covered  by  hair. 
Its  sebaceous  follicles  are  rather  numerous.  Its  sensibility,  na- 
turally very  acute,  is  so  much  so  in  some  individuals,  that  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  disease  of  the  subjacent  organs.  Although 
its  circulation  has  but  little  connexion  with  that  of  the  stomach, 
the  applications  of  cupping  glasses,  leeches,  counter-irritants, 
here,  is  attended  with  great  b^iefit. 

The  subeutaneous  layer^  thin  and  simply  cellular  in  children, 
thickens  with  age.  This,  equally  adhering  to  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis,  is  continuous  with  the  cellulo-adipose  layer  of  the 
sternal  v^on,  containing  neither  vessels  nor  nerves  of  im- 
portance. It  may  be  the  seat  of  chronic  or  acute  abscesses, 
having  a  great  tendency  to  spread,  but  seldom  pointing  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  on  account  of  the  strong  resistance 
offered  fy  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis. 

jfyaaeurosis, — The  expansion  of  the  obliquus  extemus  is 
Rnited  to  the  transversalis  merely  at  the  linea  alba.  Its  fibres 
are  ao  disposed  as  to  form  a  perfect  membrane,  having  but  few 
vascular  openings,  through  which  the  fat  seldom  protrudes.  The 
aponeurosis  of  the  internal  oblique  o£krs  no  peculiari^,  excepts 
inff  that  it  enters  but  little  into  this  region,  whilst  the  transver- 
saBs  supplies  a  small  quantity,  triangular,  and  concealed  by  the 
feed  miudes.  The  fleshy  fibres,  giving  off  the  latter,  arising 
from  the  costal  cartilages,  and  being  closer  to  the  median  line  at 
the  upper  part  of  this  region,  it  can  only  be  seen  near  the  linea 
alba,  excepting  quite  inferiorly,  where  it  is  met  with  external  to 
the  rectus.     Its  fibres,  evidently  interlaced,  make  it  appear  that 
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those  of  the  aponeurosis,  of  one  side,  cross  tlie  linea  alba  to 
mingle  with  those  of  the  other ;  thus,  in  some  measure,  prevent- 
ing the  linea  alba  from  unravelling  here,  although  it  is  not  so 
strong. 

The  epigastrium  rarely  participates  in  the  general  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  unless  during  the  last  month  of  pregnancy,  or 
in  extreme  cases  of  ascites.  It  yields  on  one  side  of  the  median 
line  more  frequently  than  on  the  line  itself,  inasmuch  as  the 
expansion  of  the  external  oblique,  being  here  unassisted,  offers 
but  little  resistance.  These  separations  leading  to  epigastric 
hemise,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  stomach  should  occasion- 
ally be  implicated,  as  advanced  by  Garangeot  and  others ;  at- 
tentive observation  can  scarcely  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. When  herniffi  occur  at  the  lower  part  of  this  r^ion,  they 
commonly  contain  a  portion  of  the  transverse  colon,  which  may 
become  strangulated,  or,  at  least,  produce  serious  inconvenience. 

Between  the  peritoneum  and  the  muscles,  between  the  former 
and  the  aponeurosis,  and  between  the  two  layers  of  the  latter, 
there  are  cellular  tissue,  and  fatty  processes.  These  latter  may 
traverse  one  of  the  openings  in  the  aponeurosis,  increase  in  all 
directions,  rise  under  the  skin,  forming  a  hernia,  containing  fat 
implicating  the  peritoneum,  and  subsequently  portions  of  the 
viscera,  giving  rise  to  a  train  of  very  alarming  symptoms.  The 
thinness  and  disposition  of  the  fascia  at  the  summit  of  the 
epigastrium,  near  to  the  median  line,  render  these  the  common 
situations  of  these  accidents;  but  I  have  also  met  with  them 
external  to  the  rectus  muscle,  where  the  fibrous  lamellas  also 
present  openings  for  the  passage  of  blood  vessels. 

Muscles. — We  find  in  this  region  merely  the  upper  portion  of 
the  rectus  muscle.  Broad  and  thin,  it  here  commonly  presents 
its  two  superior  intersections,  which  unite  it  firmly  to  its  an- 
terior sheath,  whilst  it  adheres  only  by  cellular  tissue  to  the 
other.  The  transversalis  here,  as  lower  down,  appears  to  be 
cmly  a  prolongation  of  the  diaphragm,  folded  upon  itself  to 
become  attached  to  the  tendinous  cord  of  tlie  median  line  by  its 
terminating  aponeurosis.  The  fibres  are  nearly  all  the  same 
length,  that  is  to  say,  from  one  to  two  inches.  The  most 
superior  proceed  from  die  cartilages  of  the  ribs  almost  to  the 
median  line,  without  giving  off  any  aponeurosis.  The  inferior 
terminate,  on  the  contrary,  extemid  to  the  rectus  muscle*  in  the 
fibrous  membrane,  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sheath  of 
the  latter. 

Arteries. — The  internal  branch  of  the  internal  mammary,  and 
some  from  the  intercostal,  are  the  only  ones  met  with.  The 
first,  after  having  traversed  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm, 
sends  a  branch  inwards,  between  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh 
rib  and  the  xyphoid  appendix,  to  anastomose  with  a  similar 
branch  from  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the  cartilage,  where  it 
is  subcutaneous.    As  it  is  occasionaUy  rather  larger  even  super* 
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ficial  wounds  may  be  succeeded  by  hemorrhage.  This  offers 
an  objection  to  M.  Larre/s  method  of  operating  at  this  point 
for  dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  The  other  branch,  also  large, 
descends,  perpendicularly,  between  the  muscular  fibres  on  the 
external  side  of  the  rectus  muscle,  terminating  by  ramifying  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

All  the  branches  of  the  intercostals  are  similarly  distributed, 
excepting  that  their  direction  is  more  oblique.  Situated,  at 
first,  between  the  transverse  muscles  and  other  layers  of  the 
region,  they  subsequently  traverse  the  latter  to  anastomose  with 
the  branches  of  the  internal  mammary.  Finally,  these  arteries 
are  too  small  to  be  of  any  consequence  in  wounds  or  diseases  of 
the  epigastric  veins.  The  internal  mammary,  epigastric,  and 
even  the  intercostal,  are  double,  and  so  large  that,  without 
reckoning  the  subcutaneous,  the  venous  system  is  richer  than 
the  arteriaL  They,  however,  only  become  varicose  in  the  last 
stage  of  pregnancy,  or  when  the  abdomen  has  been  long  dis- 
tended, from  any  particular  cause,  or  where  a  large  trunk  has 
been  obliterated,  as  in  a  patient  whose  case  I  have  published. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  axilla, 
whilst  the  deep  proceed  to  the  glands  of  the  anterior  medias- 
tinum. Therefore^  we  frequently  see  the  axillary  glands 
swollen,  in  acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  other 
diseases  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  epigastrium.  Blisters,  for 
example,  oden  produce  this  mischief. 

Intermuscular  suppurations,  on  the  contrary,  cause  lesion  of 
the  glands  in  the  interior  of  the  thorax. 

What  few  fierves  there  are,  belong  to  the  intercostal,  and  are 
unimportant. 

Between  the  rectus  muscle  and  the  anterior  portion  of  its 
sheath,  the  cellular  tissue  forms  a  thin  and  lamellous  layer. 
Posteriorly,  we  meet  with  a  corresponding  layer,  but  thicker, 
particularly  in  the  centre,  near  the  xyphoid  appendix,  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  aponeurosis.  Extensible  and  elastic,  this 
is  continuous  with  the  substernal  cellular  tissue.  It  thickens 
in  descending,  and  fluids  coming  from  the  thorax  or  neck  to 
the  epigastrium  are  liable  to  accumulate  here,  instead  of  con- 
Unuing  their  descent.  We  may  hence  conceive  that  an  abscess 
may  form  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  posterior  layer  of 
the  aponeurosis,  between  the  latter  and  the  rectus,  or  rather  in 
front  of  that  muscle,  especially  external  to  the  median  line; 
whilst,  if  it  forms  in  the  external  layer,  the  tumour  may  point 
as  i^eadily  on  the  median  line  as  laterally.  Therefore,  to  deter- 
mine that  an  abscess  be  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  ascertain  whether  the  fluid  be  accumulated  in 
front  of  the  linea  alba. 

The  epigastrium  is  naturally  convex,  projecting  when  the 
diaphragm  descends,  or  when  the  stomach  is  filled;  also  in 
coughing,   yawning,  &c.      On   the    contrary,    in    expiration, 
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vomiting,  and  after  digestion,  it  presents  a  depression,  aUowing 
the  liver  to  be  felt  on  the  right,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  oceliac 
artery,  or  aorta,  on  the  median  line. 

The  relation  which  this  region  bears  to  the  organs  corre- 
sponding to  it  posteriorly,  together  with  the  danger  attending 
its  wounds,  shall  be  studied  with  the  interior  of  the  abdomen* 
We  will  only  observe,  that  its  wounds,  however  superficial,  are 
with  difficulty  united  by  first  intention.  The  costal  eminences 
oppose  the  application  of  bandages,  and  the  skin  in  the  thorax 
is  not  sufficiently  mobile  to  bear  much  stretching.  Finally,  the 
solidity  of  the  hypochondrium  does  not  admit  of  circular  pressure 
contracting  this  region,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 

Hypodumdriwnru — Comprehending  that  portion  of  the  abdo- 
men corresponding  to  the  bodies  of  the  last  true  and  five  false 
ribs,  this  region  enters  entirely  into  the  dorsal,  sternal,  or  costal 
regions  of  the  thorax.  We  shall  reserve  its  description  until  we 
examine  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  its  viscera. 

Meschffostric  division. — The  middle  circle  comprises  three 
regions ;  the  umbilicalj  and  two  lumbar. 

Umbilical  region. — Circumscribed  by  the  epigastrium,  hypo- 
gastrium,  and  the  two  lumbar,  this  region,  prominent  in  children 
and  in  some  adults,  is  much  more  depressed  as  age  advances  or  fat 
increases.  Its  centre  is  generally  five  inches  distant  from  the 
anterior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilium,  six  from  the  summit  of 
the  last  rib,  five  and  a  half  from  the  eleventh,  five  from  the  tenth 
or  eighth,  and  four  and  three  quarters  from  the  ninth. 

Its  inteffuments  adhere  very  strongly  at  the  navel,  wh^ice  the 
funnel-shaped  appearance  which  it  presents  in  some  fat  persons. 
On  the  median  line  the  colour  is  deeper,  and  hair  is  met  with 
in  abundance  in  adult  man.  Externally,  the  skin  is  neither  so 
white  nor  so  regular  as  in  the  preceding  region. 

Further,  it  possesses  no  characters  of  peculiarity,  excepting 
that  it  is  more  exposed  to  external  injury,  and  that,  extending 
much  more  during  pregnancy  and  the  developement  of  certain 
tumours,  it  is  more  frequendy  covered  by  wrinkles  when  the 
other  tissues  have  re-assumed  their  natural  position. 

The  subcutaneous  kn/er,  disposed  as  in  the  epigastrium,  has,  in 
addition,  this  peculiarity,  that  its  lamina;  approximate,  uniting 
more  intimately  as  they  approach  the  umbilicus,  with  which  they 
are  blended.  The  adipose  vesicles,  as  well  as  the  blood  vessel^ 
are  more  numerous  here. 

With  regard  to  the  aponeurosis^  its  anterior  layer  belongs  to 
the  two  oblique  muscles,  and  the  posterior  is  derived  from  the 
internal  oblique  and  the  transverse.  In  order  to  be  convinced 
of  there  being  four  layers  in  this  region,  it  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient to  cut  the  external  oblique  muscle  across,  and  turn  it 
forwards,  and  then  to  make  a  similar  incision  through  the 
internal  oblique,  and  trace  their  aponeurosis.  We  shall  ihtrn  see 
that  this  latter  soon  folds  upon  itself,  speedily  separating,  as  if  to 
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embrace  the  recliis  muscle,  blending  very  intimately  with  the 
layer  of  the  external  oblique  anteriorly,  ana  that  of  the  transver* 
sails  posteriorly. 

UmbUicus, — The  linea  alba,  very  strong,  slightly  contracted 
superiorly  and  inferiorly,  is  larger  in  the  centre,  where  it  is 
sometimes  lozenge-shapal,  having  the  navel  as  a  centre.  In  the 
ibetus  the  umbilicus  is  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
abdomen  and  placenta,  by  conducting  the  two  umbilical  arteries 
and  vein,  the  prolongation  of  the  allantoid  and  urachus,  from  the 
cord  into  the  former:  such,  at  least,  is  the  disposition  which  my 
researches  in  embryogeny  liave  led  me  to  admit  The  presence 
of  intestine  in  the  umbilical  cord,  up  to  about  the  second  month 
of  utero-gestation,  is  thence  very  simply  and  naturally  ex- 
plained. When  the  alimentary  canal  does  not  completely  return, 
when  the  umbilical  aperture  is  more  contracted  than  usual,  it  is 
evident^  that,  under  these  circumstances,  there  would  be  umbi- 
lical herfdcu  The  liver,  and  some  other  viscera,  have  been  met 
with  in  these  tumours,^but  they  are,  most  commonly,  formed  by 
the  intestines.  In  1884,  Dr.  Dupuy  showed  me  a  foetus,  well 
developed  in  other  respects,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  diges- 
tive iq>paratus  was  thus  situated  out  of  the  abdomen ;  and  in 
1819  I  dissected  another,  in  which  I  found  exactly  the  same 
oecurrence. 

As  the  umbilical  opening,  at  birth,  is  disposed  so  as  easily  to 
allow  the  exit  of  viscera,  we  should,  even  if  it  be  merely  as  a 
precaution,  examine  the  root  of  the  cord,  before  we  apply  a 
ligature,  and  carefully  avoid  including  any  organ  within  it.  If 
the  intestines  should  remain  in  the  cord,  nowithstanding  the 
ring  be  large,  we  should  not  despair  of  effecting  a  cure.  The 
digestive  function  may  return  the  viscera  into  the  abdomen, 
and  allow  the  opening  to  close  insensibly.  An  infant,  which  I 
saw  in  1835,  proved  this  fact  The  tumour,  larger  than  my  fist, 
had  nearly  a  transparent  envelope,  and  communicated  with  the 
abdomen  by  an  opening  of  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Under  the  influence  of  gentle  pressure,  and  the  application  of 
astringents,  the  tumour  has  insensibly  returned,  and  the  infant 
is  cured* 

The  superior  half  of  the  ring  forms  an  arch,  adhering  to  the 
umbilical  vein  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  Below,  its  fibres,  less 
r^ular  and  dense,  unite  more  firmly  to  the  arteries.  The  peri- 
toneum, which  invests  and  closes  it  posteriorly,  forms  a  very 
slight  cul-de-sac 

When  the  infant  is  separated  from  the  mother,  the  vessels, 
urachus,  and  the  ring  containing  them,  blend,  forming  a  fibrous 
knot,  which  ultimately  becomes  the  firmest  point  of  the  abdo- 
minal parietes.  The  wound,  or  little  ulcer,  remaining  afler  the 
division  of  the  cord,  cicatrises  firmly,  uniting  the  skin  at  this 
point;  and  as  there  is  no  fat,  and  as  infiltration  cannot  occur, 
its  thickness  never  varies.     It  appears  prominent  in  thin  indi- 
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viduals,  and  depressed  in  those  suffering  from  anasarca.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  always  close  so  quickly,  or  so  completely,  but 
may  enlarge  during  the  first  month,  so  as  to  admit  the  point  of 
a  finger,  thus  favouring  the  formation  of  hernias.  In  addition, 
we  may  add,  that  in  new-bom  infants  hemise  traverse  the  ring 
of  the  umbilicus  itself,  whilst  in  after-life  they  commonly  pro- 
trude through  an  artificial  opening  in  the  aponeurosis. 

The  circumference  of  the  umbilicus  after  puberty  is  less  solid 
than  the  cicatrix  itself.  The  aponeurotic  interlacement  leaves 
in  its  neighbourhood  several  small  natural  openings,  which, 
enlarging  by  distension,  frequently  allow  the  viscera  to  pro- 
trude. Ordinarily  filled  by  fatty  prolongations,  attached  to  the 
peritoneum,  these  openings  produce  hernias,  containing  fat  here, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  lliese,  in  some  instances,  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished  trom  true  hernias. 

Umbilical  hernia,  therefore,  differs  in  every  respect,  as  to  its 
anatomical  arrangement,  fi-om  other  hernias.  When  the  tumour 
is  congenital,  the  organs  displaced  are  all  enveloped  by  peri- 
toneum, a  thin  layer  of  fibrous  tissue  adhering  firmly  to  the 
serous  membrane,  the  subcutaneous  layer,  and,  finally,  by  the 
skin,  which  is  very  thin.  These  several  coverings  are,  frequently, 
so  thin  and  transparent,  in  very  young  children,  that  the  intes- 
tine may  be  seen  through  them.  In  tlie  adult,  the  opening 
occurs  sometimes  superiorly,  occasionally  inferiorly,  but  more 
commonly  on  one  side.  When  the  hernia  protrudes  through 
one  of  the  vascular  openings  in  the  aponeurosis,  its  reduction 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  its  form  nearly  always  rounded. 
Rarely  acquiring  any  great  size,  it  quickly  becomes  strangulated, 
in  as  much  as  these  openings  are  strong  inelastic,  and  very 
narrow. 

When  the  aponeurosis  is  torn  in  the  median  line,  from  any 
great  effort,  the  peritoneum,  adhering  firmly  at  this  point,  some- 
times yields  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  hernia  is  then  deprived 
of  its  sac,  as  in  penetrating  wounds. 

From  these  facts  we  learn,  that,  in  operating  for  strangidated 
umbilical  hernia,  we  may  find  its  coverings  presenting  one  of 
three  arrangements:  —  Firstly,  when  there  is  no  sac,  the  in- 
strument has  only  to  divide  the  skin  and  svperficial  fascia ; 
secondly,  when  the  peritoneum  remains  whole,  it  presents  nearly 
the  same  indications  as  in  other  hernias,  excepting  that  it  is 
thinner,  and  contains  less  fiuid,  and,  consequently,  requires 
more  care  to  prevent  its  being  injured;  tliirdly,  where  the 
affection  is  congenital,  and  the  viscera  have  passed  through  the 
ring,  the  integuments  are  thinner,  and  the  subcutaneous  layer 
and  peritoneum  so  intimately  blended,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  them.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  natural 
opening  has  not  lost  its  power  of  retraction,  we  may  hope  for 
radical  cures  in  hernias,  before  they  are  strangulated.  In  &c^ 
the  numerous  cases  related  by  Bichat,  and  others,  prove  this- 
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With  regard  to  the  contents  of  these  tumours,  they  may  be 
deriyed  either  from  tiie  small  intestmes^  great  omentum,  arch  of 
the  colon,  or  stomach. 

The  separation  of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  is  not  confined  to 
the  umbilicus;  the  linea  alba  may  yield  equally,  towards  the 
epigastrium  and  hypogastrium. 

Musdes. — The  rectus  adheres  by  three  points  of  its  anterior 
surface,  corresnponding  to  aponeurotic  intersections,  not  met  with 
posteriorly.  This  disposition  must  be  studied  under  three  dis* 
tinct  relations : — 1st,  when  abscesses  form  under  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  aponeurosis,  they  are  necessarily  circumscribed; 
2dly,  these  intersections  give  triple  the  strength  which  the 
muscle  would  possess  if  its  fibres,  stretched,  extended  uninter- 
ruptedly firom  the  thorax  to  the  pelvis ;  3dly,  they  present  a 
perfect  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  ends  of  a 
divided  muscle  reunite,  and  show  how  little  foundation  the 
ancients  had  for  the  assertion,  that  muscles  cut  across  lose  their 
power  of  motion. 

The  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  are  closer  to  the  median  line 
than  in  the  epigastrium,  particularly  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Those  of  the  internal  Mique^  horizontal  below,  rise  obliquely 
upwards,  towards  the  external  border  of  the  aponeurosis. 

The  transversalis  is  the  fiurthest  from  the  median  line.  Its 
fibres  are  all  horizontal,  or  slightly  oblique.  Although  a 
repetition  of  the  intercostals,  it  forms  an  uninterrupted  mem- 
brane, on  account  of  the  ribs  not  dividing  it  into  sections, 
as  in  the  chest;  the  intersections  of  the  recti  are  imperfect 
imitations  of  those  bones.  I  have,  in  two  instances,  seen  the 
apices  of  the  three  last  ribs  continued  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
abdomen,  by  three  fibrous  intersections,  perfectly  similar  to  those 
on  the  anterior  of  the  rectus. 

The  arrangement  of  these  various  muscles  aUows  incisions  to 
be  practised  on  the  median  line,  and  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  inches  external  to  the  rectus  muscle,  without  injuring 
them ;  but  we  should  cut  firom  above  downwards,  in  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen,  and  transversely  on  the  sides. 

Arteries, — These  are  similar  to  those  in  the  epigastric  region; 
with  this  diflerence,  that  the  mammary  artery  and  the  inter- 
costals do  hot  descend  to  the  termination  of  the  region,  whilst 
the  epigastric,  circumflexa  ilii,  and  the  lumbar  are  larger  in 
that  situation;  another  reason  for  making  incisions  as  above 
recommended,  to  avoid  hemorrhage.  They  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  carried  too  far  outwards,  as  much  blood  might  be  lost 
from  the  lumbar  arteries,  which  enlarge  as  they  proceed  from 
the  loins. 

In  paracentesis,  we  introduce  the  trochar  in  the  centre  of  the 
space,  separating  the  umbilicus  from  the  pubes,  as  much  to  avoid 
the  arteries,  as  to  find  a  depending  point     The  anterior  iliae 
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and  the  last  lumbar  send  branches  to  this  part,  sometimes  of 
sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  hemorrhage,  in  wounck  of 
this  region. 

In  the  Caesarian  operation,  andparacentesis,  the  great  object 
is  the  best  point  of  selection.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  linea 
alba.     On  the  side  we  successively  divide, — 

1.  The  skin. 

2.  Superficial  fascia,  enclosing  branches  of  the  superficial 
arteries  and  veins. 

3.  llie  abdominal  aponeurosis,  or  the  cellular  layer  of  the 
external  oblique,  and  this  muscle  itself,  quite  extemsJly. 

4.  The  internal  oblique  muscle,  arterial,  venous,  and  nervous 
branches. 

5.  The  transversalis  muscles. 

6.  Fascia  transversalis. 

7.  Fascia  propria. 

8.  Peritoneum. 

In  pursuing  the  method  of  Lanversat,  we  should  equally  have 
to  divide  the  skin,  subcutaneous  layer,  thin  membrane  covering 
the  external  oblique  muscle,  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  those  of 
the  internal  oblique,  fascia  transversalis,  and  peritoneum ;  but, 
the  incision  being  parallel  to  the  transverse  muscle  and  prin- 
cipal arteries,  the  muscular  contraction  and  hemorrhage  would 
be  of  less  importance  than  in  the  lateral  operation. 

Moreover,  by  bending  the  trunk  forwards,  we  easily  bring  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together,  the  external  angle  forming  the 
most  depending  point.  Union  also  ensues  more  quickly  from 
the  abundance  and  elasticity  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Veins. — Some,  ramifying  in  the  superficial  fiiscia,  occasionally 
acquire  considerable  magnitude,  and  accompany  the  subcutane^ 
ous  arteries,  terminating  in  the  epigastric  region;  others  are 
distributed  like  their  corresponding  arteries.  As  for  the  rest, 
the  union  between  the  vessels  of  the  superior  and  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  occurs  here.  We  find  a  free  anastomosis 
between  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  and  external  iliac,  the 
thoracic  wtth  the  abdominal  aorta,  by  which  circulation  is  con- 
tinued, after  obliteration  of  the  external,  internal,  or  primitive 
iliacs,  or  of  the  aorta  itself.  Tlie  same  may  be  said  wiUi  regard 
to  the  venous  anastomosis,  relative  to  the  vena  cava. 

A  very  important  peculiarity  has  been  mentioned  by  MM. 
Meniere  and  Manec.  Under  the  observation  of  the  first,  a  very 
large  anormal  vein,  arising  from  the  external  iliac,  proceeded  to 
the  umbilicus,  after  having  run  along  the  side  of  the  linea  alba^ 
contiguous  with  the  umbilical  ligament,  and,  finally,  opened 
into  the  vena  porta.  In  the  case  related  by  the  second,  the 
vessel,  proceeding  by  two  roots  from  the  same  point,  was  parallel 
to  the  umbilical  artery,  formed  a  curve  external  to  the  navel, 
entered  into  the  abdomen,  and  also  opened  into  the  sinus  of  the 
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vena  porta,  but  without  oommunlcating  with  the  hepatic  liga-* 
ment  These  irregularities  require  all  the  prudence  of  the  sur- 
geon, in  operations  near  the  umbilicus,  or  in  the  hypogastrium. 
I  have  myself  seen  a  more  remarkable  instance.  The  subcu* 
taneous  veins  of  the  hypogastrium  had  acquired  an  enormous 
d^ee  of  developement.  Arriving  at  the  umbilicus,  they  united, 
by  a  trunk,  as  large  as  my  finger,  with  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  fymphaticB  are  very  numerous,  but  there  are  no  glands. 
These  are  arranged  in  two  layers;  those  above  the  umbilicus 
proceed  to  the  axilla  or  chest,  traversing  the  epigastrium ;  those 
beneath  descend  to  the  groin  or  pelvis.  This  arrangement 
should  be  remembered  in  rubbing  in  for  venereal  or  other  dis- 
eases, and  also  as  a  reason  for  metastases  or  sympathetic  mis- 
chief, occasionally  produced  by  affections  of  the  umbilical 
r^on. 

Nerves. — ^Tliis  region  contains  merely  filaments  of  the  two 
last  intercostal  branches, — the  first  lumbar,  and  the  ilio-scrotal 
nerve,  neither  of  these  being  of  any  importance. 

CeUukar  timie. — In  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  there  is, 
anteriorly,  a  thin  layer,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  inter- 
sections; thin,  also,  posteriorly,  but  continuous  and  slighdy 
adherent,  allowing  fluid  to  infiltrate  and  spread,  upwards  or 
downwatds.  ^Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  peritoneum,  this 
cellular  tissue  is  dense  and  compact  on  the  median  line,  but  less 
80  over  the  sides,  and  inferiorly,  where  the  fascia  transversalis 
becomes  distinct.  Between  die  two  oblique  and  the  trans- 
versales  muscles,  it  is  reduced  to  very  fine  lamellae,  rarely  en- 
closing fat.  In  this,  as  in  other  regions,  the  peritoneum  sup- 
ports a  certain  quantity  of  adipose  appendices,  augmenting  in 
number  and  volume  with  age  and  en-bon-point.  This  layer 
also  supplies  the  vessels  with  sheaths,  which  invest  them. 

Thus,  abscesses  and  ecchymosis,  situated  in  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  cannot  extend  over  the  sides,  but  are  obliged  to  point 
either  forwards,  or  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  spread 
into  the  epigastric  or  hypogastric  regions.  Externally,  on  the 
contrary,  among  the  muscles,  they  can  extend,  laterally,  into  the 
iliac  fossae,  &c 

Flanks, — ^Limited,  superiorly,  by  the  margin  of  the  thorax,  in- 
feriorly by  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  front  by  the  umbilical 
region,  and  posteriorly  by  the  mass  of  sacro-spinal  muscles,  the 
flank  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  preceding.  £xtemally, 
in  &t  subjects,  particularly  females,  it  presents,  inferiorly,  a  sort 
of  pad,  occasionally  very  large;  in  others  it  is  excavated,  and 
continuous  with  the  lateral  depressions  of  the  abdomen. 

Skm» — Hie  integuments  are,  generally,  much  thicker  in  this 
r^on,  than  anteriorly.  Their  character  assimilates  with  that 
of  die  dorsal  r^on.  The  skin  is  not  covered  with  hair,  but 
encloses  numerous  crypts.  Though  dense  and  firm,  it  is  elastic, 
and  permits  of  considerable  developement,  in  subcutaneous  tu- 
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mours.     Its  solutions  of  continuity  are  thus  easily  united^  and 
indicate  the  employment  of  suture  or  adhesive  plasters. 

Above^  belaWf  and  in  front  the  subcutaneous  layer  is  but  sli^t^ 
but  posteriorly  forms  a  considerable  mass,  filling  the  eaviiy  of 
theftanki  or  the  depression  situated  between  the  last  rib  and  the 
crest  of  the  ilium,  the  posterior  margin  of  the  external  oblique, 
and  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumbalis  muscles*  Com- 
posed of  adipose  cellules,  very  small,  vascular,  and  nervous  fila- 
ments, fibro-cellular  tissue,  the  filaments  of  which,  frequently 
interlacing,  form  numerous  septa,  adhering  firmly  to  the  skin 
and  aponeurosis.  In  consequence  of  this  cellular  tissue,  there  is 
nearly  always  a  visible  depression  above  the  haunch  in  anasar* 
cous  and  fat  subjects.  Posteriorly,  beneath  the  last  rib^  this 
layer  is  continuous  with  the  cellular  tbsue  of  the  interior  of  the 
thorax,  so  that  pus  may  descend  from  the  chest  or  abdomen, 
under  the  skin  of  the  loins,  giving  rise  to  collections  requiring 
much  attention,  as  the  abundance  of  cellular  tissue  frequently 
induces  idiopathic  abscess. 

When  these  are  insidiously  developed,  constituting  what  are 
termed  dironic  abscess^  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  firom 
the  former.  The  resistance  of  the  skin  opposes  their  bursting 
externally,  and,  consequently,  forces  them  to  spread  over  a  con- 
siderable surface.  When  the  aponeurosis  yields,  either  near  the 
rib  or  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  pus  burrows  behind  the  perito- 
neum, and  may  thus  form  deposits,  contrary  to  their  usual 
method  of  developement. 

In  1825,  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  died  at  the  Hopital  de  la 
Faculty,  who  had  always  been  strong  and  healthy,  until  three 
years  previously,  when  he  suffered  considerable  pain  in  his  loins* 
In  the  course  of  five  months  a  tumour  formed,  of  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  in  the  left  side.  The  collection  extending  to  the 
front  of  the  last  rib,  did  not  here  penetrate  the  abdomen,  but 
descended,  between  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest,  to 
the  fossa,  which  was  full  of  pus,  but  there  was  no  caries*  The 
subcutaneous  layer  was  the  primitive  seat  of  mischief,  and  the 
pus  had  only  penetrated  into  the  pelvis,  from  the  anatomical 
disposition  of  the  parts;  in  consequence  of  which  disposition, 
and  to  avoid  danger,  these  abscesses  should  be  opened  early,  and 
largely* 

From  the  proximity  of  the  inferior  cul-de-sac  of  the  pleura, 
effusions  of  blood  in  the  chest  are,  frequently,  followed  by  consi- 
derable ecchymosis  at  this  point;  and  pus  in  empyema,  or  from 
vomices,  may  equally  find  exit  Among  other  examples  which 
I  could  cite,  I  will  mention  that  of  a  man,  in  which  the  lumbar 
abscess  had  been  taken  for  vertebral,  but  was,  in  fact,  continuous 
with  empyema  in  the  right  pleura;  and  of  a  boy  who,  succeed- 
ing effusion  in  the  chest,  had  an  abscess  in  the  loins,  and 
vomited  pus,  in  considerable  quantities,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that,  during  a  year,  he  spit  up  daily  several  glasses  of  pus,  when 
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the  abseess  did  not  discharge;  ceasing  this  expectoration  sud- 
denly, when  tlie  fluid  recommenced  flowing  from  the  loins. 

Apaaeurom. — It  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  flank  that  the  three 
portions  of  the  luwbar  fascia  unite,  to  form  one,  which  soon  gives 
origin,  by  its  anterior  border,  to  the  transversalis.  Cellular  layers, 
given  off'  from  its  external  surface,  invest  the  oblique  muscles. 
Dense,  compact,  very  thick  in  the  centre,  it  is  thinner  as  it 
approaches  the  floating  rib,  and  becomes  nearly  cellular,  supe- 
riorly and  internaUy.  It  is,  therefore,  by  this  that  suppuration 
is  conducted  from  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  cavities  to  the 
loins.  Continuous,  inferiorly,  with  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  it 
is,  with  respect  to  purulent  efiusions,  much  more  predisposed, 
superiorly,  inferiorly,  and  posteriorly,  whilst  hernia  forms  where 
its  fibres  unite  with  the  muscular  tissue. 

Musdes^ — ^The  latissimus  dorsi,  ascending  to  the  chest,  crosses 
the  posterior  superior  angle  of  this  region.  The  principal 
cellular  mass  lies  on  its  anterior  surface.  Fistulous  uleers, 
succeeding  lumbar  abscess,  are  almost  always  superior  internal 
and  posterior,  so  that  to  expose  them,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
cut  through  the  border  of  this  muscle ;  and  even  then,  we  might 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  pus  flowed  from  some  deep-seated 
parts,  when,  in  &ct,  it  is  limited  to  the  cellular  tissue. 

The  external  oblique  has  no  aponeurosis.  Its  posterior  border, 
enveloped  by  the  lamellae  of  that  of  the  transversalis,  descends 
from  the  last  ribs  to  the  iliac  crest,  crossing  the  external  surface 
of  the  internal  oblique,  nearly  at  right  angles,  leaving  it  ex- 
posed, posteriorly  and  inferiorly. 

The  intemal  oblique  is  attached  to  the  inferior  border  of  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  covered,  in  front,  immediately  by  the  latter, 
superiorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  in  the 
rest  of  its  extent  by  cellular  tissue  and  skin.  A  thin  layer  of 
lamellous  tissue  separates  it  from 

The  transoersalisj  which  is  prolonged,  posteriorly,  rather  more 
than  the  others  by  its  fascia.  Otherwise  it  is  covered  by,  and 
almost  blended  with,  their  posterior  margin,  separated  from  the 
peritoneum  by  the  transversalis  foscia. 

The  excavation  of  the  fiamks^  nearly  triangular,  is  thus  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  sacro-spinal  and  latissimus  dorsi  posteriorly; 
anteriorly,  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  oblique ;  and 
by  the  crest  of  the  ilium  inferiorly,  which  is  its  lai^est  portion. 
Hence  it  results,  that  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are,  here,  very 
thin,  and  that  the  viscera,  forced  by  any  efibrt,  may  separate 
them,  forming  hernia.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
some  surgeons  consider  that  the  aorta  might,  more  easily,  be 
reached,  without  implicating  the  peritoneum;  and  Callison  pro- 
posed this  situation  as  most  applicable  for  the  formation  of 
artificial  anus.  Others  have  observed  that,  through  it,  foreign 
substances  might  be  removed  from  the  colon,  or  calculi  ex- 
tracted from  the  ureter.      It  appears,  even,  that  this  latter 
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operation  has  been  attempted  on  the  living  body,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  assertions  of  Hobson.  However  this  may  be,  there 
is  reason  for  surprise  that  Douglas,  who  rejected  this,  could  not 
even  expose  the  kidney  in  the  dead  body.  In  fact,  without 
stopping  to  question  the  possibility  of  the  indications  ever  being 
sufficiently  positive  to  justify  us  in  attempting  to  extract  a  stone 
from  the  kidney,  I  do  not  see  the  difficulty  of  the  operation. 
We  should  have  to  divide, 

1.  The  very  thick  skin. 

2.  Cellulo-adipose  tissue. 

3.  Origin  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  or  its  aponeurosis. 

4.  A  second  layer  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue. 

The  kidney  then  lies  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  quadratos 
lumborum  muscle,  beyond  which  it  extends  two  or  three  inches, 
outwards,  beneath  the  last  rib. 

The  arteries  are  given  off  by  tbe  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  external 
iliac,  some  branches  of  the  phrenic,  internal  mammary,  and 
last  intercostalfi.  The  former  situated,  at  first,  between  die 
fiaiscia  and  peritoneum,  and  between  the  peritoneum  and  trans- 
versalis muscle,  traverse  the  latbr,  run  between  it  and  the  iiH 
ternal  oblique,  terminating  in  the  external  oblique  and  latissi- 
mus  dorsi.  The  others  all  ramify  in  the  musdes,  forming  a 
plexus  similar  to  that  in  the  umbilical  region ;  their  principal 
branches  pass  transversdy.  These  vessels,  being  under  the 
peritoneum,  may  easily  be  avoided  in  penetrating  to  the  abdo- 
men or  kidney. 

The  veins  emptying  into  the  epigastrics  in  front,  into  the 
substernal  and  intercostals  superiorly,  the  external  iliac  in- 
teriorly, and  lumbar  posteriorly,  accompany  the  arteries,  having 
several  branches  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  are  too  small 
to  cause  any  inconvenience. 

The  lymphatics^  as  in  the  umbilical  region,  take  two  courses. 
Some  run  to  the  axilla  and  chest,  others  descending  to  the 
groin  or  pelvis.     There  are  very  few  of  them. 

Nerves, — The  branches  found  in  the  umbilical  rq;ion  also 
supply  the  flanks.  The  last  intercostal  nerves,  and  the  first 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  equally  supply  this  part  They, 
like  the  vessels,  run  tortuously  in  the  muscles,  and  are  in  no  way 
remarkable. 

Celbdar  tissue. — Between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
muscle,  this  membrane  forms  a  thin  compact  layer,  which,  be- 
coming thicker  and  more  elastic,  sometimes  contains  fiii  as  it 
approaches  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  where  we  shall 
again  meet  with  it.  It  communicates  with  the  intermuscular 
lamellae,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  cellulo^fibrous  tissue  of 
the  flanks,  on  the  other,  by  several  openings  in  the  aponeurosis, 
which  multiply  superiorly.  As,  on 'the  other  hand,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  diaphragm  here  presents 
itself,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  posterior  of  the  thorax,  we  may 
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eonsider    the  cellular  mass  of  the  flanks   a  rendezvous  for 
almost  all  the  cellular  layers  of  the  back. 

Rdatice  podtion, — From  the  exterior,  towards  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen : — 

1.  Skin,  thicker  posteriorly  than  anteriorly. 

2.  A  thin  filamentous  tissue,  between  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
skin. 

3.  This  muscle,  but  only  internally  and  superiorly. 

4.  The  cellular,  again  very  thick  internally,  becoming  much 
thinner  externally. 

5.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  posteriorly,  rather 
more  anteriorly.  The  muscle  itself,  the  internal  oblique,  and, 
quite  externally,  the  external  oblique. 

6.  The  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  more  abundant  and  loose 
posteriorly,  thinner  and  less  extensible  anteriorly. 

7.  Peritoneum. 

In  abdominal  hemiae,  manifested  between  the  external  oblique 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  the  viscera  would  be  enveloped  by 
skin,  subcutaneous  layers,  the  peritoneum,  with  its  cellular 
layer,  fleshy  fibres,  or  aponeurosis. 

iMmbar  regiofu — Limited,  superiorly,  by  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  thorax,  inferiorly  by  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hypogastric 
circle,  and,  laterally,  by  the  flanks,  this  region  is  larger  in  its 
centre  than  laterally,  in  consequence  of  the  approximation 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  last  rib.  Its  concavity,  but 
little  marked  in  infancy,  more  visible  in  individuals  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  chest  and  pelvis  considerably  thrown 
backwards,  augments  among  pregnant  women.  When  we  lie 
on  our  backs,  this  concavity  is  ef&ced,  but  reappears  im- 
mediately upon  our  resuming  the  upright  position. 

Having  a  direct  tendency  to  approxiAiate  or  prolong  the 
axis  of  the  trunk  from  that  of  the  abdonien,  these  variations 
must  have  some  influence  on  the  mechanism  of  labour,  and  the 
formation  of  hernis.  In  the  former  case,  the  viscera  push 
against  the  umbilicus  or  iliac  fossae,  and  tend  to  escape  from  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  whilst,  in  the  latter,  they  are,  more 
especially,  rolled  towardis  the  pelvis. 

A  fissure,  increasing  in  depth  as  it  approaches  the  sacrum, 
occupies  the  median  line  of  the  loins,  corresponding  to  ^ 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  Prolonging  that  of  the 
dorsal  r^ion,  better  marked  in  the  upright  position,  and  in 
muscular  or  fbt  subjects,  it  makes  the  spine  appear  more  deeply 
seated.  Among  children,  and  old  persons,  when  the  chest  is 
inclined  towards  the  pelvis,  and  in  thin  individuals,  it  scarcely 
exists,  and  then  the  spinous  processes  project  considerably.  Ex- 
ternally, are  two  prominences,  susceptible  of  the  same  variations 
as  the  median  fissure.  Superiorly,  close  to  the  flank,  we  may 
easily  feel  the  twelfth  rib,  and,  inferiorly,  the  projecting  portion 
of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
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This  is  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  skin  is  thickest  In 
other  respects,  it  resembles  that  of  the  back,  from  which  it  differs 
merely  in  having  a  few  transverse  wrinkles,  depending  on  the 
motions  of  the  trunk. 

The  subcutaneous  layer,  consisting,  over  the  sides,  of  la- 
mellae, filaments,  fat,  and  vessels,  compact  and  fibrous  over 
the  median  line,  unites  the  skin  firmly  to  the  supra-spinal 
ligaments,  whilst,  externally,  the  integuments  and  aponeurosis 
have  but  slight  adherence.  Thus,  abscesses  rarely  occur  in 
the  median  line;  and,  moreover,  when  they  form  on  both 
sides  at  once,  they  do  not  communicate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extend  towards  the  flanks. 

The  Jirst  aponeurotic  layer  of  the  loins,  attached  to  the  pos- 
terior fourth  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  spines  of  the 
vertebrae,  gives  origin,  by  its  superior  margin,  to  die  fascia  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi.  That  of  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  also, 
detaches  itself  in  the  same  direction.  Externally,  it  plunges  into 
the  cavities  of  the  flank,  assisting  in  forming  the  fascia  of  the 
transversalis  muscle. 

Destined  to  convert  the  spinal  fossae  into  a  canal,  this  aponeu- 
rosis firmly  binds  down  the  longissimus  dorsi  and  sacro-lumba- 
lis  muscles.  It  is  exceedingly  thick,  its  fibres  interlacing  in  all 
directions,  and  is,  consequently,  rarely  torn  by  the  eflbrts  of  the 
muscles.  Its  extensibility  is  very  limited,  which  favours,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  action  of  the  subjacent  muscles,  by  keeping 
them  firmly  pressed  down  during  their  contractions. 

The  secMd  aponeurosis,  arising  from  the  apices  of  the  trans- 
verse processes,  by  as  many  slips,  which,  enlarging,  blend  with 
one  another  before  they  emerge  from  between  the  quadratus 
lumborum  and  sacro-spinal  muscles,  allows  the  transit  of  morbid 
fluids,  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  to  the  vertebral  fossas. 
Externally,  this  aponeurosis  unites  completely  with  the  preced- 
ing ;  superiorly,  it  is  attached  to  the  last  rib,  and  joins  the 
ikird  layer. 

This  latter,  much  thinner  than  the  other  two,  is  continuous, 
superiorly,  with  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  of  the  diaphragm,  and, 
inferiorly,  with  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  Simply  cellular,  be- 
tween the  psoas  muscle  and  base  of  the  transverse  processes,  it 
is  Qot  really  distinct  until  it  reaches  the  front  of  the  quadratus 
lumborum,  external  to  which  it  unites  with  the  middle  layer. 

When  pus  forms,  primitively,  in  the  substance  of  the  fleshy 
mass  of  the  sacro-spinal  and  qiiadratus  lumborum  muscles,  when 
it  proceeds  from  disease  in  the  vertebrae  or  soft  parts,  it  runs  in 
preference  towards  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  extreme  density 
of  the  posterior,  the  inequalities  of  the  middle,  and  the  limit  of 
the  anterior  layer,  which  are  the  anatomical  causes  of  this  ten- 
dency, show  why  abscesses,  occurrifag  in  this  region,  spread  so 
often  into  the  pelvis  or  groin,  and  so  rarely  towards  the  nates, 
or  beneath  the  kidnies. 
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Musdes* — Tlie  sacro^spinal  is  the  largest  and  strongest  All 
the  fasciculi,  entering  into  its  composition  in  the  back,  are,  we 
may  say,  blended  here,  justifying  the  term  common  mass^  It 
comprehends  the  sacro-lumbalis,  longissimus  dorsi,  and  semi- 
spinales  muscles,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  complete  sheath,,  formed, 
posteriorly,  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  aponeurosis,  ante* 
riorly,  by  the  middle  layer  or  posterior  surfaces  of  the  transverse 
processes,  and,  internally,  by  the  spinous  processes.  This  ma^s 
is  loQg  and  very  powerful,  acting  as  a  lever  upon  the  vertebral 
column,  and  upon  each  vertebra  in  particular.  Its  external  por- 
tion, inserted  on  the  ribs,  near  their  angles,  acts  equally  upon  these 
bones.  In  the  vertical  position,  during  walking,  running, 
dancii^  or  carrying  loads,  the  equilibrium  almost  entirely  de- 
pends upon  it.  Thus,  when  fatigued,  we  feel  a  painful  weight 
in  this  region.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  sufferings  expe- 
rienced in  the  kidnies,  after  great  and  continued  fatigue,  often 
d^nd  upon  irritation  or  rupture  of  its  fibres.  Lumbago,  also, 
frequently  occurs  here,  producing  severe  pain  on  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  body. 

The  quadratus  lumborum  lies,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the 
last  rib,  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  ilio-lumbar  ligament,  and,  on 
the  other,  between  the  origin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transver- 
salis,  and  the  processes  in  front  of  which  it  is  situated.  Covered 
by  a  thin  fibrous  membrane,  it  is  separated  from  the  kidney  and 
colon  by  a  quantity  of  fat  It  is,  consequently,  sheathed,  ante- 
riorly, as  the  sacro-spinal  is  posteriorly,  and  acts,  principally,  in 
fixing  the  chest  to  maintain  its  equilibrum,  or,  rather,  to  counter- 
balance the  action  of  the  scaleni  during  inspiration. 

The  inter-tramversales^  stronger  than  those  of  the  cervical  re- 
gion, are  placed  between  the  two  preceding  masses,  and  tmversed 
by  the  posterior  branches  of  lumbar  arteries  and  nerves. 

The  interspinales  are  alipost  blended  with  the  sacro-spinal, 
and  the /Moa«' muscles  appertain  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Arteries. — The  last  intercostal,  the  four  or  five  lumbar,  and 
the  ascending  branch  of  the  ilio-lumbar,  are  found  in  this  region. 
Some  branches  of  the  externayiiac  and  epigastric,  also,  supply 
thb  part.  The  interco$tal  sooi^leaves  the  twelfth  rib,  running 
obliquely,  across  the  anterior  surface  of  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
to  the  transversalis.  The  lumbek  emerge  from  below  the  psoas, 
and  pass  transversely  towards  the  same  parts,  each  giving  off 
three  principal  branches,  opposite  the  inter-transverse  spaces. 
One  penetrates  the  spinal  canal,  through  the  interspinal  foramen, 
and  supplies  the  membranes  of  the  cord.  Another,  running 
backwards,  divides  and  sub-divides  among  the  fieshy  fibres,  and 
terminates  in  the  subcutaneous  layer.  1  he  third,  lying  behind 
the  great  sympathetic  and  spinal  nerves,  supplies  the  fat  and 
oeUuhr  tissue  surrounding  the  kidney,  but  not  the  substance  of 
this  organ ;  it,  also,  gives  some  branches  to  the  quadratus  lumbo- 
rum, external  to  which  it  terminates,  in  the  abdomina^l  muscles. 
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In  oonaeqaence  of  this  arrangement,  hemorrhage  need  not  be 
feared  in  operations,  unless  we  penetrate  beyond  the  quadratus 
lumborum  muscle,  and  then  not  so  much  when  the  incision  is 
made  in  the  transverse  as  in  the  vertical  direction. 

The  veins  are  larger  than  the  arteries,  communicating  freely 
with  the  plexus,  extending  along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  If  injected  through  the  iliac  or  cava  vein,  the 
fluid  runs  into  the  veins  superior  to  this  region. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  are  continuous  with  those  of  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  deep-seated,  on  the  contrary,  run 
principaUy  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  those  at  the  side  of 
the  spine.  Thus,  blisters,  moxas,  or  inflammation  of  the  lumbar 
region,  may  be  succeeded  by  swelling  of  the  glands,  of  the  axilla, 
neck,  and  also  of  the  groin ;  whilst  deep-seated  abscess*  or  dis^. 
organisation  of  the  inter-muscular  cellular  tissue,  cause  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands. 

Nerves, — ^The  whole  of  the  lumbar  plexus  is  here  situated ; 
but,  being  enveloped  in  the  psoas  muscle,  we  will  defer  its  ex- 
amination until  we  come  to  the  interior  of  the  abdomen,  only 
remarking,  that  the  last  intercostal  and  two  first  branches  of  the 
plexus  run  to  the  sides,  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  quadrar 
tus  lumborum.  The  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  only  ones  ramifying  in  the  muscles,  proceed,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  the  corresponding  intercostals.  Finally,  most  of 
their  branches  ramify  freely  in  the  subcutaneous  layer,  retain- 
ing a  considerable  degree  of  magnitude  up  to  tlieir  termination 
in  the  skin. 

Lamellous,  elastic,  and  frequently  enclosing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  fat,  between  the  peritoneum  and  muscles,  the  cellular 
tissue  here  constitutes  a  thick  layer,  continuous  with  the  cellular 
tissue,  investing  the  anterior  of  the  spine  and  iliac  fossa,  and  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Suppuration,  confined,  as 
it  were,  over  the  sides  by  the  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  to  the 
transversalis  muscle  or  its  aponeurosis,  may  easily  burrow  to- 
wards the  pelvis  or  thorax.  The  same  element,  in  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle,  scarcely  ever  encloses  fat.  Very 
fine^  and  communicating  in  front  with  the  preceding  layer,  b^ 
tween  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  especially  near  the  last 
rib^  abscesses  formed  in  one  of  these  situations  may  extend  into 
the  other.  That  enclosed  in  the  sacro-spinal  canal,  occasionally, 
presents  fat  in  front  of  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  aponeurosis. 
Several  of  its  filaments,  also,  traverse  this  membrane,  to  unite 
with  the  subcutaneous  layer.  Between  the  fleshy  fibres,  it  is 
delicate,  in  small  quantity,  and  close  to  the  rib ;  all  its  hjers 
blend  to  become  continuous  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  exca- 
vation of  the  flank. 

The  skeleton  comprises  the  five  inferior  vertebrae  and  th^ir  liga- 
ments. The  bodies  of  these  bones,  thicker  as  they  descend, 
especially  in  front,  there  cause  considerable  c<mvexity.     The 
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caHUaffUf  exceedingly  strongs  present  the  same  disposition ;  they 
are  so  intimately  ujiited,  that  the  bones  will  break  ere  they 
yield  The  tpimms  processes  are  short,  but  large  and  horizontal, 
allowing  the  trunk  to  be  carried  very  far  backwards.  The  inters 
spinal  ligaments,  uniting  them,  and  filling  their  intervals,  are 
quadrilateral,  very  strong,  and  yellow.  The  suprorspmd  is,  also, 
diicker  here  than  in  any  other  point  of  the  column.  The  trans- 
verse  processes^  thin,  horizontal,  and  wide  apart,  have  been  com* 
pared  to  the  ribs,  and,  in  their  turn,  allow  of  very  extended 
lateral  inclination.  These  different  characters  are  all  &vourable 
to  motion,  which  is  enjoyed  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
lumbar,  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  spine. 

The  articukar  processes^  in  part  performing  the  functions  of 
the  transverse,  are  placed  perpendicularly ;  the  inferior  look  out- 
wards, and  are  very  close  to  each  other.  The  superior,  more 
separated,  look  inwards,  presenting,  posteriorly,  a  prominent  tu- 
b^de^  upon  which  the  tendons  of  the  semi-spinalis  muscles  are 
attached,  instead  of  arising,  as  in  the  dorsal  region,  from  the 
transverse  processes.  Hence  these  facettes  are  wedged  one  into 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  cannot  slide  in  any  direc- 
tion; and,  notwithstanding  the  free  motion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  tJieir  luxations  are  impossible,  unless  combined  with 
fracture. 

The  lamifUB  are  short,  thick,  and  broad ;  but  those  of  one  ver-> 
tebra  do  not  recline  on  those  of  another.  Their  horizontal  posi- 
tion gives  the  yellow  ligament  the  form  of  a  square,  and  allows 
of  its  being  seen,  externally,  to  a  certain  extent  Thus,  the 
point  of  an  instrument,  introduced  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of 
the  body,  would  penetrate  the  spinal  canal,  without  touching 
the  bone* 

The  spinal  canal  is  triangular,  rather  than  round.  The  cellular 
tissue  and  &t  are  very  abundant.  Between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  vertebras  the  veins  are  very  large,  forming  a  complicated 
plexus ;  they  run  into  the  lumbar  veins.  Tlie  marrow  terminates 
opposite  the  second  vertebra ;  more  inferiorly,  we  merely  find 
nervous  cords,  enveloped  in  their  neurilemroata,  forming  a  fasci- 
culus, conmionly  termed  cauda  equina.  These  are  the  nerves 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  Several  of  these  ascending 
as  far  as  ^e  ninth  vertebra,  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lumbar  r^ion,  is  not  always  followed  by  para- 
plegia. From  the  preceding  remarks,  we  observe,  that  if  the 
portion  of  the  spine,  destined  to  protect  the  nervous  system,  is 
no  longer  sheltered  by  the  ribs,  it  is,  in  lieu,  sustained,  against 
external  injury,  by  its  curvature,  and  the  thick  mass  of  muscles 
surrounding  it.  Being  filled  by  so  many  vessels  and  arterie^ 
presenting  such  a  large  areola,  of  so  spongy  a  texture,  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  much  cellular  tissue,  and  such  large  ligaments, 
the  vertebrae  here  present  a  degree  of  vitality,  not  met  with  in 
either  of  the  other  r^ons.     This,  in  addition  to  the  continued 
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motion  of  the  part,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  frequency  of 
caries,  inflammations,  &c«  observed  here. 

In  recalling  what  has  been  said  of  the  posterior  regions  of  the 
chest  and  neck,  we  shall  not  fail  to  remark,  that  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebras  are  more  prolonged  from  their  processes,  as  they 
approach  the  sacrum ;  whence  it  results,  that  the  spinal  canal, 
drawn  forwards,  is  much  more  difficult  to  attain  than  more  su- 
periorly. In  the  dorsal  region  the  transverse  processes  are 
directed  strongly  backwards ;  but  as  these  eminences  are,  at  the 
same  time^  very  long,  the  vertebral  fossae  appear  deeper  and 
broader.  By  these  means,  the  laminas  of  the  bones  of  the  spine 
are  less  apparent,  and  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
instrument 

Hypogastric  circle. — This  does  not  admit  of  the  same  division 
as  the  preceding.  Its  posterior  half,  divided  into  gluteal  and 
sacral  regions,  belongs  to  the  pelvis.  Here  we  shall  only 
examine  its  anterior  division,  limited,  inferiorly,  by  a  semicir- 
cular line,  which,  proceeding  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  on 
one  side,  passes  over  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  same  point  on 
the  opposite.  Its  middle  portion  is  the  hypogastric  region,  and 
its  sides  the  iliac. 

Hypogastric  region. — Externally,  in  fat  subjects,  the  hypth 
gastrium  occasionally  presents  a  transverse  fissure,  above  the 
mons  veneris^  with  which  it  is  continuous  inferiorly.  In  the 
median  line,  the  groove,  described  in  the  superior  regions  of  the 
abdomen,  no  longer  exists.  In  pregnant  women,  it  is,  at  first, 
the  only  point  where  the  abdomen  enlarges,  ascending  and 
projecting  forwards ;  and  we  frequently  remark,  in  those  who 
have  borne  several  children,  as  among  all  fat  persons,  a  fold 
overhanging  the  mons. 

Skin. — In  man,  it  is  covered  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
hair,  especially  below.  During  pregnancy,  the  median  line  is 
often  marke  d  by  a  brown  streak,  sometimes  prolonged  as  fiir 
as  the  xyphoid  appendix.  Wherever  there  is  hair,  follicles  are 
abundant,  and,  consequently,  the  sebaceous  matter  is  secreted 
freely.  The  skin  of  this  region,  smooth,  white,  and  delicate  in 
young  girls,  becomes  brown  and  corrugated  with  age.  Its  sur- 
face is  marked  by  numerous  wrinkles  and  folds,  in  women  who 
have  borne  children,  after  ascites,  and  all  diseases  causing  con- 
siderable and  continued  extension  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  subcutaneous  layer^  thick  inferiorly,  there  forms  a  very  elastic 
cushion  in  fat  individuals,  and  appears  to  arise  from  the  linea 
alba,  assisting  in  the  formation  of  the  &sciasuperficialis.  Large 
abscesses  may  occur  here,  in  consequence  of  its  great  thickness. 
This  abundance  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  being  veiy 
favourable  to  the  establishment  of  profuse  artificial  suppuration, 
gave  the  idea  of  applying  setons  in  chronic  affections  of  the 
bladder. 

The  aponeurosis  requires  an  especial  examination.     The  apo- 
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neurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  arriving  at  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus,  splits,  to  invest  the  pjnramidalis.  If  there  is  only 
one  thin  process  behind  the  rectus,  it  does  not  arise  from  the 
posterior  layer,  common  to  the  internal  oblique  and  transver- 
salis,  being  placed  anteriorly,  but  from  its  not  descending  the 
whole  length  posteriorly.  Thus,  at  this  spot,  the  rectus  is  only 
separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  the  fasciae  transversalis  and 
propria. 

The  Knea  aJba  is  generally  thicker  and  more  contracted  as  it 
approaches  the  pubes,  but  during  pregnancy  it  becomes  thinner 
and  much  broader.  Its  fibres  often  unravel,  the  peritoneum, 
then  being  separated  fit>m  the  skin  merely  by  the  subcutaneous 
layer ;  so  that,  in  subsequent  pregnancies,  the  uterus  may  turn 
over  the  pubes,  almost  entirely  leaving  the  pelvis ;  producing  an 
enormous  ventral  hernia.  Sennert  relates  two  remarkable  cases 
of  this  nature,  and  Rousset  and  Kuysch,  each,  another. 

Thus,  in  the  superior  operation  for  lithotomy,  a  considerable 
thickness  of  parts  must  be  traversed,  besides  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  precisely  the  linea  alba,  in  consequence  of  the  muscles. 
M.  Boudens  recommends  incising  a  little  outwards,  as  practised 
by  Roussit  and  others.  In  the  caesarian  operation,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  parts  to  be  divided  are  reduced  to  the  skin,  a  simple 
fold  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis,  not  thicker 
here  than  laterally. 

Muscles, — The  pyramidalis  is  frequently  wanting,  sometimes 
double,  even  treble,  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  so  close  to  its 
fellow,  that  there  is  only  a  mere  fibrous  interstice  between  them. 
It  is  also,  occasionally,  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and 
cannot  always  be  avoided  in  puncturing  the  bladder.  It  acts  as 
an  extension  of  the  abdominal  aponeurosis.  Enclosed  in  a  com- 
plete fibrous  sheath,  its  contraction  is  quite  independent  of  the 
recti  muscles,  and  its  extremely  variable  thickness  is  incon- 
venient in  the  supra-pubic  operation  for  lithotomy. 

The  rectus^  not  differing,  at  first,  from  the  same  muscle  in 
the  umbilical  region,  is,  inferiorly,  transformed  into  a  flattened 
tendon,  above  two  inches  broad,  becoming  thin  in  its  centre, 
being,  as  it  were,  before  it  is  inserted  into  the  bones,  divided 
into  two  bands,  between  which  the  viscera  might  protrude.  Its 
internal  border,  free,  or  confounded  with  the  linea  alba  in  front, 
is  prolonged,  from  that  of  the  opposite  side,  posteriorly,  by  a 
small  triangular  fossa,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
symphysis  pubis,  filled  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue. 

The  external,  thinner,  appears  to  merge  into  cellular  tissue, 
continuous  with  the  internal  portion  of  the  fascia  transversalis. 
Its  transverse  division  would  be  more  dangerous  here  than 
higher,  as  it  is,  we  may  say,  the  only  one  which  can  act  on  the 
pelvis ;  whilst,  in  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  regions,  the  large 
muscles  would,  in  pa^t,  supply  its  place.  As  it  is  at  the  lower 
portion   of  the  abdomen   that  there  is  most  pressure  on  the 
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Yiscera,  if  we  did  not  approach  the  extremities  as  nearly  as 
possible,  its  retraction  would  not  fail  to  leave  a  very  weak  cicir 
trix,  liable  to  yield  on  the  slightest  motion.  It  occasionally  eoti^ 
tracts  so  violently  during  the  superior  operation  for  lithotomy, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cut  its  internal  margin  transversely;  and 
certain  authors  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  make  this  a  precept 
in  all  cases. 

Arteries, — Some  cutaneous  branches  ramify  in  the  subcuta- 
neous layer.  Branches  of  the  external  iliac  are  found,  supe- 
riorly, with  the  epigastric  Having  wound  round  the  cord,  the 
epigastric^  passing  between  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transver- 
salis,  arrives  at  die  external  border  of  the  rectus,  behind  which 
it  runs,  at  about  two  inches  above  the  pubes,  and  continues 
ascending  to  the  umbilicus,  following  the  course  of  the  fleshy 
fibres.  The  internal  branches  are  nearly  double  the  size  of  the 
external ;  they  are  all  transverse,  and  the  greater  portion  ramify 
in  the  rectus  muscle,  forming  numerous  anastomoses  on  the 
median  line. 

We,  consequently,  run  no  risk  of  injuring  the  arteries,  unless 
we  penetrate  beneath  the  recti ;  and  even  then,  if  the  incisions 
are  parallel,  or  slightly  oblique,  we  only  wound  the  secondary 
branches ;  an  accident  of  less  importance,  the  nearer  it  occurs  to 
the  median  line.  If  the  incision  is  transverse,  we  still  avoid 
the  trunk  of  the  epigastric,  by  cutting  open  the  union  of  the  ex* 
ternal  with  the  two  internal  thirds  of  the  muscle  at  its  upper 
part,  and  directly  outwards,  when  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  pelvis. 

Its  relations  do  not  change.  When,  during  pregnancy,  or 
ascites,  this  artery  runs  more  or  less  externally,  this  depends 
upon  the  linea  alba,  at  these  periods,  acquiring  a  breadth  of  on^ 
two,  three,  and  even  four  inches,  between  the  recti  muscles,  now 
become  membraniform ;  thus,  to  leave  the  artery  internal,  we 
should  cut  very  far,  on  the  side;  and,  external,  the  large 
branches,  running  from  it,  would  nearly  always  be  cut  across. 
The  ascending  branch  of  the  external  pudenda  would  lead  to 
inconvenience  in  operations,  when,  as  it  sometimes  happens^ 
it  has  become  much  enlarged. 

Veins, — We  find  a  certain  number  beneath  the  skin,  exceeding^ 
considerably,  the  size  of  the  corresponding  arteries  during  pr^- 
nancy,  and  when  the  circulation  is,  fi*om  any  cause,  interrupt^ 
in  the  large  abdominal  trunks.  We  also  possess  some  facts, 
proving  that  they  are  susceptible  of  becoming  varicose.  In  the 
preparation  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the 
umbilicus,  they  had  acquired  the  size  of  my  little  finger,  and 
formed  a  plexus  beneath  the  thinned  integuments.  The  slightest 
incision  on  the  hypogastrium  would,  necessarily,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  considerable  hemorrhage. 

The  epigastric,  two  in  number,  one  internal,  the  other  exter- 
nal to  each  artery,  and  nearer  than  the  latter  to  the  peritoneum. 
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are  so  disposed  as  to  be  sufficiently  compressed  by  the  uterus, 
daring  pr^nancy,  to  prevent  the  course  of  blood,  and  produce 
swelling. 

The  superficial  layer  of  lymphatics  pass  into  the  subcutaneous 
glands  of  the  groin.  Those  of  the  de^  layer  all  descend  into 
the  pelvis,  whence  it  results,  that  to  act  on  inguinal  bubos,  we 
should  apply  the  mercurial  frictions  on  the  skin  of  the  hyp(^;a8« 
trium,  and  that  the  diseases  of  this  latter  region  may  be  con* 
veyed  to  the  groin,  whilst  inflammation  and  deep-«eated  abscess 
re-act  on  the  abdominal  glands. 

Nerves, — These^  ^ery  lew  in  number,  very  fine,  and  scarcely 
distinct,  come  firom  the  lumbar  plexus  and  last  intercostal. 

Beneath  the  skin,  the  cellular  tissue  forms,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
very  thick  layer,  which,  continuous  uninterruptedly  with  that  of 
the  surrounding  regions,  allows  deposits  to  spread  firom  one 
point  to  another,  at  the  same  time  that  its  density,  its  areolar 
and  filamentous  disposition,  cause  abscesses  to  remain  circum* 
scribed,  and  efiusions  of  blood  to  assume  the  form  of  abscess. 
Hence,  morbid  collections  should  be  opened  early. 

The  cellular  tissue,  in  the  sheath  of  the  pyramidalis,  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  abscess,  without  the  surround* 
ing  parts  participating  in  the  mischief.  In  the  canal  of  the 
rectus  muscle,  it  forms  two  layers,  one  anterior,  the  other  pos- 
terior, communicating  with  the  former  only  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  region,  finally  descending  into  the  pelvis.  The  continuity 
of  these  two  layers,  diifering  so  much  from  each  other,  is  a  fact 
which  should  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  shows  the  danger  of  sub* 
aponeurotic  suppurations  of  the  h)rpogastrium,  by  explaining 
their  passage  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  A  large  abscess  of  this 
nature  opened  into  the  bladder  in  a  patient,  whom  I  attended 
in  1836 ;  in  another,  the  collection  escaped  from  the  pelvis  across 
the  hypogastrium. 

Posteriorly,  and  on  the  median  line,  the  cellular  tissue  is  still 
more  abundant.  Its  lamellse  are  much  separated.  It  fills  the 
small  fossa,  perceived  between  the  recti  muscles  above  the  pubes^ 
and  which  disappears  during  pregnancy.  The  border  of  the 
pelvis  is  thus,  rendered  more  prominent  internally,  and  in  the 
delivery  of  an  infant  by  the  fee^  having  its  face  directed  forwards, 
the  chin  may  catch  and  arrest  its  progress.  Corresponding  to 
the  bladder  when  distended,  the  tissue  is  the  point  of  com- 
mencement of  inflammation  and  infiltrations,  succeeding  litho- 
tomy, cr  punctiu'e,  performed  in  the  hypogastric  region.  The 
&t,  separating  it  from  the  peritoneum,  is  also  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  these  operations. 

iZtoc  regiom. — This  region  varies  but  little.  In  thin  subjects 
it  is  generally  excavated.  Poupart's  ligament  then  forms  a  very 
distinct  border.  Pregnancy,  fat,  and  diseases  distending  the 
abdominal  parietes,  on  the   contrary,  increase  its  prominence 
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forwards.     It  frequently  presents  a  species  of  pad, 
as  far  as  the  ^in. 

The  skin  does  not  enclose  ^  many  sebaceous  foUicles,  is  not 
covered  by  so  many  hairs,  neither  does  it  offer  the  same  den* 
sity,  thickness,  nor  adherences  as  in  the  hypogastrium. 

Subcutaneous  layer. — This  layer  has  become,  in  our  days,  an 
object  of  peculiar  attention.  Its  anterior  portion,  cribriform, 
always  passing  in  front  of  the  crural  arch,  without  adhering 
thereto,  unites  with  that  of  the  thigh.  Its  posterior,  or  deep 
lamellae,  sometimes  very  dense,  occasionally  thin,  present  the 
character  of  an  aponeurosis.  It  is  this  layer  which  Scarpa 
indicated  under  the  name  of  fibrous  expansion  of  the  £ucia 
lata,  that  Camper  had  already  described,  and  which  is  univer- 
sally known  as  the^^cuE  superfidaUs, 

When  in  its  passage^  in  front  of  the  crural  arch,  it  unites, 
but  in  a  less  degree  Uian  described  by  Colles  *;  it  is  below  that 
it  appears  to  be  attached,  curving,  so  as  to  form  a  fossa,  con- 
cave superiorly,  and  continuous  with  Gimbernat's  ligament;  and 
divided,  by  Ai.  Manec,  into  two  portions,  one  for  the  groin  and 
crural  arch,  the  other  for  the  abdomen.  Its  continuity  over  the 
ring  and  in  the  scrotum,  its  adhesion  beneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, explain  why,  after  castration,  or  the  operation  for  hernia, 
inflammation  or  suppuration  is  commonly  diffused,  extendii^ 
nearly  always  upwards,  towards  the  side  or  flank,  rather  than 
towards  the  thigk 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique^  strongest  here,  is  sil- 
very^ opaque,  almost  concealing  the  colour  of  the  muscular 
tissue.  Of  its  two  orders  of  fibres,  one  oblique^  downwards  and 
inwards,  commonly  represents,  more  or  less  distinct  bands,  more 
separated  internally  than  externally,  and  exposing  the  fibres  of 
the  internal  oblique  between  them.  This  separation  weakens 
the  aponeurosis  sufficiently  for  the  viscera,  pushed  by  the  dia* 
phragm,  to  form  an  oblong  tumour  above  the  groin,  which  may 
be  ranged  in  the  class  of  ventral  hemise,  but  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  the  inguinal  region. 

Pouparts  ligament. — The  fasciculus,  extending  firom  the  an- 
terior superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  pubes,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  ilio-pubic  band  of  the 
external  oblique,  is  known  as  the  cmral  archy  or  ligament  of 


*  This  difference  of  opinion,  between  Messrs.  Velpeau  and  Colles,  appears  to  me 
to  ariae  from  tbck  having  orerlooked  the  circumstance,  of  the  fascia  supeHicialis  con- 
sisting of  two  layers  at  this  point.  When  the  integuments  are  reflected,  we  expose 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  continuous  with  that  covering  the  thigh, 
and  adhering  but  loosely  to  Foupart's  ligament  in  its  passage  over  it.  If  this  be 
raised,  we  oome  down  upon  the  posterior  layer,  a  thin,  clear  membrane,  composed  of 
condensed  cellular  tissue^  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament.  An  excdlcnt  and  rseent 
description  of  this  fascia  is  given  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  CydopsMlia  of  Anatomy.  I> 
therefore,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  mv  readers  to  the  srticle,  Abdomen,  in  that 
work H.  H.  :^ 
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Pcfupeart  or  FaUopius.  That  it  may  be  conveniently  studied,  we 
will  consider  it  as  possessing  three  nuirgins;  the  inferior  or 
famraly  continuous  with  the  superficial  division  of  the  fascia 
lata*  The  principal  portion  of  the  external  fascia  falls  obliquely 
upon  the  superior^  at  about  two  inches  or  an  inch  and  a. half 
from  the  symphysis  pubis.  Tlie  internal  fibres  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis leave  this  latter  border  to  run  and  be  inserted  in  front  of 
the  symphysis,  interlacing  with  similar  fibres  from  the  opposite 
side,  forming  a  triangular  opening,  which  constitutes  the  ring  or 
external  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.*  The  band,  circumscribing 
this  opening,  superiorly  and  internally,  is  called  the  internal  an- 
terior,  or  superior  pillar  of  the  ring;  that  forming  its  inferior 
border,  the  external  posterior,  or  infenor  pillar. 

The  third  border  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  posterior  or 
iHac  It  is  this  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fascia  iransver" 
saHs.  Externally  it  is,  as  it  were,  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding, but,  in  separating  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  it  leaves 
a  gutter  between  them,  wider  and  deeper  as  it  approaches  the 
ring,  and  in  which  is  found  a  portion  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle. 

The  transverse  fibres,  or  those  of  the  second  order,  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  few  in  number,  are  so 
arranged,  that  without  them  the  preceding  would  form  merely 
a  web,  whilst,  by  their  assistance,  we  have  a  complete  mem- 
brane, similar  to  those  which  have  already  been  described  in 
the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions.  Tlie  direction  of  tliese 
fibres  is  obliquely,  from  within  outwards,  diminishing  in  num- 
ber as  they  descend,  and  almost  lost  in  the  celltdo^fibrous  mem" 
brane  covering  them. 

Less  marked  in  children  and  females,  they  are  much  more 
developed  in  man,  and  always  visible  as  they  approach  the  ring 
or  space  between  its  pillars,  considerably  contracting  this  open- 
ing by  covering  its  external  or  superior  angle.f  These  become 
blended  with  a  fiiscia,  which  will  be  described  hereafter,  as  fur- 
nishing a  covering  to  the  cord*     Finally,  I  must  observe,  in 

*  The  fltudent  generally  finds  great  diffionlty  in  reconciling  the  terms  internal 
and  external  rings  with  their  relative  situations,  and  for  the  following  reasons.  In 
the  commencement  of  his  studies,  he  is  directed  to  regard  an  imaginary  line,  which 
would  pass  from  the  centre  of  the  cranium,  and  terminate  between  the  feet,  dividing 
the  body  into  two  lateral  halves,  as  the  median  line,  or  point  to  which  all  the  parts 
oompoaing  the  body  are  in  such  relation,  that  those  nearest  are  termed  internal, 
whilst  the  more  remote  are  external.  But  when  he  arrives  at  the  study  of  hernia, 
he  finds  that  this  arrangement  no  longer  exists ;  that,  in  fact,  without  any  fca«able 
Tiwnii,  the  part  dose  to  the  linea  alba,  and,  consequently,  near  the  median  line,  is 
dciwribfd  as  external  to  another,  situated  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium  and  crest  of  the  pubes,  and,  consequently,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
indies  external  to  it.  All  these  difficulties  would  vanish  if  these  rings  were  de- 
adibcd  and  considered,  the  former  as  the  anterior  and  tirfenui/,  and  the  latter  the 
potterior  and  exUmoL  The  reason  given,  by  some  authors,  for  the  present  terms  j 
namely,  the  position  of  the  epigastric  artery  between  the  two,  ought,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  re\'erKed  them. — H.  H. 

f  These  are  the  intcr-columnar  band^  giving  off  the  fascia  of  that  name. — H.  H. 
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anticipation,  that  Poupart's  ligament  belongs  neither  to  the 
former  nor  latter,  as  is  gener^y  supposed,  but  that,  althou^ 
united,  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  distinct,  as  we  shall  perceive  in 
the  inguinal  region. 

The  fascia  transversalis^  thus  named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and 
described  more  minutely  by  J.  Cloquet*,  arises  from  the  iliac 
portion  of  Poupart's  ligament,  which  it  prolongs,  at  first,  be* 
tween  the  internal  oblique  and  peritoneum,  subsequently  be- 
tween the  latter  and  transversalis  muscle.  It  also  arises  from 
the  internal  border  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  forms  the  same  rela- 
tions with  the  quadratus  lumborum.  Inferiorly,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  isolated,  and  appears  to  replace  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis  muscle,  as  it  is  principally  here  that  it  assumes  the 
aponeurotic  character.  Superiorly  and  externally  to  the  ex- 
ternal iliac  artery,  it  is  traversed  by  the  spermatic  cord,  which 
divides  it  into  internal  and  external  portions.  The  first,  at- 
tached as  much  to  the  border  of  the  pubes  as  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, ascends  parallel  to  the  rectus  muscle,  thus  running 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards.  The  fibres  of  the  second  are 
directed  rather  inwards,  as  if  to  reach  the  umbilicus,  interlacing 
with  those  of  the  first,  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  leaving  between  them  the  riny  or  internal 
orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal;  a  triangular  or  nearly  oval  qnoe^ 
larger  below,  the  plane  of  which  looks  upwards  and  outwards. 

This  aponeurotic  arrangement  is  not  always  evident,  the  &scia 
transversalis  having  often  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  mem- 
brane, without  any  distinct  fibres.  Its  opening,  in  reali^,  no 
more  exists  than  that  constituting  the  crural  ring;  that  is  to 
say,  each  of  these  orifices  sends  an  expansion  upon  the  cord, 
continuing  the  two  aponeuroses  into  the  scrotum.  Like  that  of 
the  external  oblique,  it  is,  in  certain  cases,  quite  triangular,  and 
much  enlarged  by  the  prolongation  of  its  superior  angle.  Then, 
the  two  portions  of  the  fascia  transversalis  are  almost  entirely 
separated,  which  v^  doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons  why  anatomists 
do  not  agree  in  their  description.  In  fact,  it  is  only  complicated 
firom  the  variations  in  its  thickness,  and  its  adherence  to  the 
layers  between  which  it  is  placed.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of 
it,  it  will  suffice  to  recollect,  that  between  the  peritoneum  and 
muscles  it  assimilates  exactly  to  tlie  thickness,  and  nearly  to  the 
regularity,  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  betweeo 
the  same  muscles  and  the  skin. 

Muscles. — The  internal  oblique  is  formed  of  diverging  fibres, 
which,  inserted  in  the  groove  of  Poupart's  ligament,  terminate 
on  the  aponeurosis,  external  to  the  rectus,  the  superior  trans- 
versely, the  inferior  obliquely,  or  forming  slight  curves,  convex 
anteriorly  and  externally.  Close  to  the  ring,  they  become  paler, 

*  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  treatise  on  Inguinal  Hernia,  has  given  so  correct  a  descripttoB 
of  this  fascia,  that  I  vfould  beg  to  refor  my  readers  to  that  work. — H.  H. 
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cross  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord,  and  give  origin  to 
the  cremaster. 

The  iramversalis  follows  the  internal  outline  of  the  crest  of 
the  ilium,  as  the  internal  oblique  does  that  of  the  rough  crest. 
Its  superior  fibres  are  isolated  without  difficulty.  The  inferior 
are  so  intimately  blended  with  those  of  the  internal  oblique^ 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  whether  they  concur 
in  the  formation  of  the  cremaster.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from 
dissection,  that  they  entirely  disappear  below.  It  is  of  little 
importance^  whether  they  are  really  prolonged  into  the  ring 
with  those  of  the  internal  oblique,  or  whether  the  latter  alone 
enter.  The  first,  blending  with  the  last,  in  terminating  and 
being  alone  distinguishable  below,  appears  to  prove  that  the 
eremaster  is  wholly  derived  from  it 

Arteries. — This  region  is  traversed  by  three  principal  arteries; 
the  subcutaneous*  of  the  abdomen,  the  epiffostric^  and  cmterior 
drcun^kx. 

The  first,  which,  as  its  name  indicates,  ramifies  in  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  beneath  the  integuments,  always  nearer  the  aponeu« 
rosis  of  the  external  oblique  than  the  skin,  enters  the  iliac 
region,  by  crossing  the  centre  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In  its 
progress  it  gives  off  many  lateral  branches,  generally  very 
minute  and  unimportant 

The  trunk  itself,  commonly  too  small  to  merit  any  attention, 
is  occasionally  of  sufficient  size  to  be  important  in  certain  ope- 
rations, and  probably  its  division  has,  in  more  than  one  in^ 
stance,  been  mistaken  for  a  wound  of  the  internal  epigastric. 

llie  internal  epigastric^  placed  internal  to  the  opening  in  the 
fascia  transversaiiSi  ascends,  in  an  oblique  direction,  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  where  we  have  already  examined  it  Behind 
Poupart's  ligament,  immediately  beneath  and  internal  to  the 
spermatic  cord,  it  gives  ofi^  three  branches,  often  by  one  trunk, 
which  are  small,  but  important 

The^r*^  arising  from  its  concavity,  inclines  directly  upwards 
and  outwards,  enters  the  inguinal  canal,  and  accompanies  the 

cord-t  ' 

The  second  descends  on  the  posterior  surface  of  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  furnishes  a  branch  to  the  crural  canal,  and  then  anas- 
tomoses with  the  obturator.  We  shall  refer  to  this  branch  when 
speaking  of  the  iliac  fossa. 

The  third,  attached  to  the  posterior  surface  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, runs  transversely  behind  the  body  of  the  pubes  to  the 
symphysis,  where  it  anastomoses  with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
Sometimes,  arising  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  above  this 
point,  it  crosses  the  rectus  muscle^  and  does  not  pass  behind  the 
pubes  until  it  arrives  at  the  median  line.  It  is,  very  frequently, 
80  large  that  we  should  avoid  wounding  it     When  it  emerges 

•  Superficial  epigastric. — H.  H. 

f  This  is  the  scrotal  branch  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. — H.  H. 
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from  beneath  the  cord,  it  may,  if  there  be  crural  hernia,  em- 
brace the  upper  part  of  the  sac.  If  its  oriffin,  on  the  contrary, 
were  more  elevated  in  internal  inguinal  hernia,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  cut  either  upwards,  inwards,  or  outwards. 

Immediately  above  the  crural  arch,  the  digastric  lies  about 
six  lines  nearer  to  the  pubes  than  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  on  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  fascia  transversalis, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  Separated  from 
the  peritoneum,  externally  and  posteriorly,  by  the  fascia  pro- 
pria, it  winds  round  the  cord  as  it  enters  the  inguinal  ctmaL 
Although  the  umbilical  artery  runs  along  its  internal  side,  it  is 
always  at  sufficient  distance  for  hemie  to  protrude  between  the 
two. 

Supposing  that  we  would  supply  a  ligature,  as  proposed  by 
Boyros,  we  should  expose  the  vessel  with  facility  and  certainty, 
by  cutting  in  a  direction  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament.  The 
inferior  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  being  separated 
from  it,  by  drawing  them  upwards,  we  should  then  come  down 
upon  the  cord.  Following  its  superior  surface,  we  easily  arrive 
at  the  opening  in  the  fascia  transversalis,  which,  divided,  would 
expose  the  artery,  accompanied  by  its  veins,  enveloped  in  a 
tissue,  occasionally  dense. 

We  have  seen  a  similar  artery  to  the  preceding  arising  firom 
the  trunk  of  the  iliac,  placed  upon  the  external  side  of  the 
abdominal  opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  ascending  ob- 
liquely outwards  between  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  ti*ansver- 
salis.  This  branch  may  also  arise  much  lower,  and  follow  the 
same  direction ;  but  then  it  remains  in  the  deep  layers  of  the 
superficial  fascia.  Under  all  circumstances  it  may  be  divided, 
in  cutting  upwards  and  outwards,  for  strangulated  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  circumfiexa  ilii  is  situated,  at  first,  between  the  external 
oblique  and  the  transversalis,  and  ramifies  in  the  two  obliques 
when  it  reaches  the  umbilical  and  lumbar  regions.  Its  branches 
are  generally  small;  but  it  may  occur  that  that  nearest  the 
rectus  muscle  is  sufficiently  lai^  to  produce  dangerous  he- 
morrhage, if  wounded  in  paracentesis. 

The  veins,  distributed  like  the  arterial  branches,  receive 
almost  all  the  similar  vessels  contained  in  the  hypogastric  and 
umbilical  regions.  The  subcutaneous  are  much  larger  than  their 
corresponding  artery,  and  each  of  their  branches  is  attached  to 
its  trunk.  Two,  three,  four,  and  occasionally  a  larger  number, 
are  met  with,  which  sometimes  dilate  enormously,  anastomose  or 
interlace  ad  infinitum,  producing  a  complicated  network  over 
the  whole  of  the  sub-umbilical  portion  of  the  abdomen,  rendering 
the  integuments  livid,  or  black,  and  knobby.  Tliis  varicose 
condition  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the  abdomen  has  ordinarily 
a  coinciding  disposition  in  the  lower  limbs.  These  plexuses 
may,  however,  give  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  csesarian  opera- 
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dons,  aneurism,  hemisB,  and  even,  upon  cursory  examination,  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  those  latter  diseases.  The  two  epiffostric 
▼eins  offer  no  peculiarity ;  unless  it  be,  that,  in  inguinal  hernia, 
when  the  tumour  has  acquired  any  magnitude,  it  may  press 
upon  them,  producing  a  varicose  state  of  the  vessels. 

All  the  superficial  lymphatics  descend  into  the  glands  of  the 
groin,  whilst  the  deep  run  into  the  iliac  fossa  or  pelvis.  There 
is  no  gland  remarked  at  this  portion  of  the  abdominal  walls,  nor 
between  the  aponeurosis,  and  skin,  nor  peritoneum,  and  deep 
foKiOy  excepting  opposite  to  the  superior  border  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  there  are  several. 

The  nerves  are  furnished  by  the  lumbar  plexus,  principally, 
by  the  ilio-scrotal  and  genito-crural  branches.  The  first,  placed 
between  the  peritoneum  and  transversalis  muscle,  crosses  its 
fibres,  follows  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  groove  of  the  crural 
arch,  pierces  the  internal  oblique  before  arriving  at  the  ring, 
and  makes  its  exit  through  this  opening,  finally  terminating  in 
the  scrotum.  The  second,  coming  from  the  iliac  fossa,  enters 
the  inguinal  canal,  with  the  cord  which  it  accompanies.  Near 
the  iliac  spine^  are  also  some  branches  of  the  inguino-cutaneous. 

Between  the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  external  aponeurosis 
the  cellular  tissue  forms  a  fine  lamellous  layer,  slightly  adherent, 
more  abundant  near  Poupart's  ligament,  and  particularly  near 
the  ring,  where  it  contains  several  adipose  vesicles.  Between 
the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique,  there  exists  another  very 
thin  layer,  which  only  communicates  with  the  first  by  means  of 
the  &8cia  transversalis,  or  cellular  sheaths  of  the  fieshy  fibres. 
The  lamellae,  uniting  the  transversalis  fascia  to  the  muscles, 
constitute  a  third,  which,  dense  and  compact  superiorly,  is 
much  looser  and  more  elastic  near  the  iliac  fossa. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  described  the  cellular  tissue,  uniting 
the  peritoneum  to  the  fascia  transversalis  in  all  tlie  abdomiiuu 
r^ions,  it  nowhere  merits  so  much  attention  as  in  the  iliac 
region.  Elastic,  it  everywhere  forms  a  true  membrane,  fiii^ 
nishing  sheaths  to  the  epigastric  vessels  and  umbilical  artery, 
and  finally  penetrates  the  inguinal  canal,  to  unite  with  the 
proper  tunic  of  the  cord.  Most  frequently  so  distinct  and 
strong  as  to  appear  almost  a  peculiar  aponeurosis,  to  which 
Sir  A.  Cooper  gives  the  name  of  fascia  praprioj  it  may  still  be 
considered  as  separated  from  the  peritoneum,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  &scia  transversalis  on  the  other,  by  loose  cellular  tissue. 
It  is  not  uncommonly  stronger,  and  more  evidently  fibrous,  than 
the  aponeurosis  lying  externally  to  it  We  may,  consequently, 
explain  how  it  is  that  anatomists  have  advanced,  and  very 
recently  too^  that  the  fascia  transversalis  is  prolonged  behind 
the  rectus  muscle,  and  descends  into  the  iliac  fossa.  Its  adipose 
vesicles,  fixed  or  not  by  a  pedicle  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
peritoneum,  when  extraordinarUy  developed,  nearly  always 
form  adipose  hernia?. 
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Ingumal  eanaL — By  this  name  is  understood  that  portion  ai 
the  abdominal  parietes  traversed  by  the  spermatic  cord.  Its 
direction  is  oblique  from  above,  downwards,  inwards,  and 
forwards.  As  a  canal,  it  is  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  From 
the  internal  portion  of  the  pubic  opening  it  is  three  inches  to 
the  exterior  of  its  iliac  orifice,  and  about  two  inches  from  the 
latter  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Its  external  or  anterior  wall^  formed  by  some  fibres  of  the 
internal  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique^  is  the  strongest, 
and  necessarily  so,  as  it  has  to  oppose  the  expulsion  of  the 
viscera.  Continuous  superiorly  with  the  abdominal  parietes,  it 
may  become  thinner,  distend,  and  allow  the  organs  to  protrude, 
forming  a  species  of  abdominal  hernia  above  Poupart's  ligament 

Its  posterior  or  pelvic  toaU,  constituted  by  the  internal  portion 
of  the  fascia  transversalis,  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  as  it 
approaches  the  pubes.  Posteriorly,  this  wall  may  be  divided 
into  two  portions.  The  first  of  little  extent,  situated  between 
the  posterior  opening  of  the  canal  and  the  epigastric  artery, 
forms  a  part  of  the  excavation  or  external  inguinal  fossa.  Yfhen 
the  viscera  protrude  here,  it  is  called  external  inguinal  hernia. 
Limited  by  the  epigastric  artery  externally,  and  by  the  umbilical 
internally,  the  second  corresponds  to  the  internal  ingtdnal  fosaa. 
When  the  organs  are  here  implicated,  they  commence  by  ap- 
proximating me  two  walls  of  the  canal,  sul^equently  emerging 
through  the  external  ring ;  the  hernia  is  then  called  internal 
inguinal.  A  third  depression,  which  may  be  named  inguino- 
vesical  fossa,  extends  from  the  umbilical  artery  to  the  external 
border  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle,  forming  the  bottom 
of  a  small  triangular  depression,  by  which  hemise  may  also 
escape.  The  viscera,  in  this  case,  are  directed  slightly  outwards 
to  escape  through  the  external  orifice;  otherwise  they  would 
press  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  internal  pillar  of  the 
ring,  and  could  then  only  escape  by  separating  its  fibres. 

There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  miperiar  waU;  at  least  it  is 
only  formed  by  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  filling  the 
space  dividing  the  external  aponeurosis  from  the  transversalis 
fascia.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  the  cellular  tissue,  re* 
uniting  the  parts  in  this  canal,  is  elastic,  allowing  the  fibrous 
layers  to  be  easily  separated.  This  may  occur  to  a  great  extent 
in  attempting  to  reduce  hernise.  Two  results  may  then  ensue: 
1st  The  viscera  may  enter  after  having  traversed  the  muscular 
layer,  in  which  case  inflammation  is  promptly  followed  by  the 
formation  of  a  great  quantity  of  pus,  and  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abscess,  being  much  thinner  than  the  anterior,  may  open  into 
the  abdomen,  particularly  as  the  fluid  escapes  through  the  ring 
in  the  fascia  transversalis.  2dly.  In  this  manner  a  kind  of 
pouch  is  formed,  in  which  the  organs  may  be  left  by  the 
surgeon,  considering  the  reduction  as  finished,  and  then, 
besides  the  accidents  above  mentioned,  if  the  abdominal  orifice 
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of  the  canal  be  the  seat  of  stricture,  others  ensue,  leading  to  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

These  facts  are  well  understood  in  the  present  day.  I  first 
pointed  them  out. 

The  groove  of  the  crural  Ugamentj  larger  near  the  external  ring 
than  towards  the  os  ilii,  is  nearly  five  lines  wide  in  the  former 
direction,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  is  transformed  into  a  simple 
edge.  The  strongest  toaH  of  the  inguinal  canal,  it  is  nearly 
always  upon  it  that  the  cord  lies  in  hernise,  even  if  internal* 
The  space  traversed  by  the  cord  is  not,  therefore,  a  simple  ring, 
but  a  true  canal  or  tract,  as  described  by  Gimbemat,  in  1787. 
We  should,  however,  be  wrong  in  considering  it  as  always  thus ; 
at  birth  the  two  openings  of  this  canal  nearly  exactly  cor- 
respond, forming  but  one.  It  is  only  towards  puberty  or 
manhood,  that  its  entrance  appears  to  approach  the  ilium; 
whilst  the  ring,  properly  so  called,  remains  in  the  same  relatione 
with  the  pubes.  lliis  change  is  explained  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  pelvis  during  infancy.  The  pillars  of  the  ring  being 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  pubes,  the  opening  in  the  fascia 
transversalis  is  obliged  to  follow  the  ilium,  which  spreads  gra^ 
dually  towards  the  side.  We  may  establish  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  two  openings  of  the  inguinal  canal  approximate  and 
correspond  more  nearly,  the  younger  the  subject.  Inguinal 
hernia  is  nK)re  frequent  in  children  than  adults,  although  the 
latter  are  much  more  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes.  They 
are  frequently  cured  before  adolescence,  whilst  later,  nothing 
can  subdue  them. 

The  posterior  orifice  nearly  corresponds  to  the  middle  of 
the  space  between  the  iliac  spine  and  pubes,  looking  upwards, 
outwards,  and  backwards,  whilst  the  external  ring  is  inclined 
downwards.  The  cord  presents  three  different  courses,  in  the 
form  of  an  elongated  Z.  Thus,  in  the  taxis,  pressure  should  be 
applied  at  first  upwards  and  backwards,  and  then  obliquely  out- 
wsurds.  But  it  is  rarely  that  hernia,  which  is  large,  or  of  long 
standing,  does  not  modify  this  direction.  When  the  displace- 
ment does  not  occur  all  at  once,  the  abdominal  orifice  dilates, 
enlarges,  and  is  at  length  pushed  towards  the  pubes.  A  little 
later,  the  external  opening,  forced  in  its  turn  to  yield,  being 
unable  to  dilate  or  move^  excepting  at  its  external  and  superior 
angle^  is,  as  it  were,  thrown  back  towards  the  iliac  spine,  and 
the  two  openings  of  the  canal  almost  immediately  correspond. 
We  may  form  an  exact  idea  of  this  mechanism,  by  supposing, 
with  Scarpa,  that  two  powers  draw  upon  the  cord  in  an  inverse 
direction,  by  its  two  extremities. 

The  inguinal  canal  is  filled  by  the  cord,  which,  at  first  com- 
posed of  the  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,  and  veins,  of  nerves 
furnished  by  the  great  sjmfipathetic,  of  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  vaginal  tunic,  cellular  tissue  investing  the  peritoneum, 
a  third  layer  detaching  itself  from  the  circumference  of  the 
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opening  in  the  fkscia  transversalis, — subsequently  of  a  pk*olong^- 
tion  of  the  cellular  layer  existing  between  this  aponeurosb  and 
the  muscles,  gradually  becomes. enveloped  in  a  fresh  sheath,  at 
the  expense  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and,  on  quitting  the 
ring,  with  several  other  layers,  blended  one  with  the  other. 

The  artery^  veins,  and  vas  deferens  form  the  central  part  of 
the  cord,  but  so  that  the  artery  and  deferential  canal  are  almost 
always  posterior,  whilst  the  veins  are  in  front.  The  filaments  of  the 
genito-crural  nerve,  and  the  epigastric  branch,  ordinarily  placed 
mternally,  are  again  enclosed  in  the  deep  cellular  sheath.  The 
ilio-scrotal  nerve,  on  the  contrary,  runs  between  the  cremaster 
and  the  fibrous  tunic.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  vessels  generally 
lie  on  the  groove  of  Poupart's  ligament,  which  exposes  them  to 
injury,  when  we  cut  directly  upwards,  in  femoral  hernia. 

The  iliac  portion  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is  much  weaker 
at  some  parts  than  others.  For  example,  it  offers  less  resistance 
between  the  ilium  and  cord  than  between  this  latter  and  the 
pubes.  The  former  plane,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
inwards,  representing  a  kind  of  groove,  leading  to  the  internal 
orifice  of  the  inguiniu  canal,  external  inguinal  hernias  are  much 
more  frequent  tnan  internal. 

A  ghrid  of  the  iliac  region,  lying  occasionally  in  this  canal, 
deserves  especial  attention,  on  account  of  the  errors  to  which  it 
may  lead.  We  can  understand,  that  if  it  inflames,  serious  mis- 
chief may  ensue,  and  that  its  swelling  may  form  a  projection 
externally,  easily  mistaken  for  bubonocele,  for  a  cyst  of  the 
cord,  or  even  for  the  testicle,  when  this  organ  has  not  descended 
into  the  scrotum. 

Inguinal  canaly  in  its  relation  with  hemiiB, 

« 

External  inguinal  hemus, — Tlie  viscera,  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testine, for  example,  pushing  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  propria 
before  it,  envelopes  itself,  in  protruding,  with  fascia  transverwlis, 
fleshy  tunic,  the  fibrous  sheath  detached  from  the  circumference 
of  the  external  ring,  fascia  superficialis,  and  skin.  Arrested  in 
the  canal,  it  forms  an  elongated  tumour,  easily  distinguishable 
in  thin  individuals ;  not  so  in  fat.  Then  the  sac,  also  elongated, 
resembles  the  finger  of  a  glove,  or  rather  a  funnel,  and  not  a 
true  pouch,  as  in  complete  nernisB.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
the  cord,  remaining  posteriorly  and  internally,  commences  by 
becoming  flattened ;  and  if  die  disease  increases  in  size,  it 
soon  becomes  transformed  into  membranes ;  and  we  may  find 
the  spermatic  artery  external,  the  branch  from  the  epigastric 
internal,  and  the  vas  deferens,  with  the  veins,  behind.  We  must 
observe,  that  this  spreading  of  the  cord  is  only  well  marked 
external  to  the  ring,  and  that,  near  to  the  internal  orifice,  the 
various  constituent  parts  are  but  little  divided. 

Here  the  epigastric  artery  is  internal  to  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
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which  it  encompasses  by  a  half  circle.  When  tlie  disease  is 
recenty  small,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  two  rings  is  but 
little  altered,  this  vessel  runs  towards  the  rectus  muscle,  in  a  suf- 
ficiently oblique  course  to  allow  of  cutting  with  impunity, 
directly  upwards.  The  oblique  incision,  upwards  and  in-- 
wards,  might  then  be  unattended  with  danger.  When,  on  the 
contranr,  the  hernia  is  of  longstanding,  the  artery  drawn  by  the 
neck  of  the  sac  towards  the  median  line  forms  a  deep  curve,  and 
seems  to  ascend  slightly  outwards,  and,  consequently,  would  be 
wounded  by  cutting  as  above.  The  safest  incision,  therefore,  is 
upwards  and  outwards :  we  should  thereby  avoid  a  second 
epigastric  artery ;  and,  if  the  superficial  epigastric  were  divided, 
it  might  easily  be  secured.  The  danger  and  difficulty  must 
vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the  stricture.  If  tlie  constric- 
tion be  caused  by  the  external  ring,  we  may  cut  nearly  in  all 
directions,  without  running  any  great  risk.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  be  at  the  internal  opening,  the  instrument  must  necessarily  be 
carried  into  the  abdomen. 

The  internal  epigastric  artery  is  less  easily  injured,  tlian 
Leblanc,  and  other  modern  surgeons,  seem  to  imagine.  As  it 
is  commonly  some  lines  external  to  the  internal  opening,  and 
the  cellular  tissue  enclosing  it  is  veiy  elastic,  it  slides  away 
under  the  pressure  of  the  knife. 

Congenital  hernia  of  the  groin  is  always  external ;  and,  having 
the  epigastric  artery  to  its  inner  side,  we  may  cut,  without  fear, 
upwards  and  outwards.  In  the  foetus,  the  peritoneum  proceeds 
gradually  outwards,  with  a  prolongation  of  cellular  tissue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  testicle  adheres  intimately  to  the  peritoneum 
at  all  points,  excepting  at  its  posterior  border,  which  receives 
the  vessels,  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  superficial  aponeurotic 
ligament.  Then,  in  entering  the  internal  ring,  it  carries  witli 
it  the  serous  membrane,  and  is  suspended  in  the  scrotum  by  a 
tubular  ligament,  adhering  to  it  in  an  inverse  direction  to  that 
in  the  abdomen.  It  is  by  the  opening  of  this  latter  canal  diat 
fluids  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum,  forming  con- 
genital hydrocele,  and  that  tlie  intestines,  and  other  viscera, 
become  implicated  in  hernia  of  the  same  chfiracter.  Though 
this  closes  naturally  after  birth,  it  sometimes  remains  open; 
whence  we  occasionally  meet,  in  the  adult,  with  hernia,  enclosed 
in  the  same  sac  with  the  testicle. 

In  the  adult  female,  the  inguinal  canal  scarcely  ever  exists, 
excepting  in  the  rudimental  state.  Inguinal  herniae,  therefore, 
without  being  very  rare,  are  incomparably  more  so  in  females 
than  males. 

In  infancy  the  case  is  diiferent ;  the  tract  through  which  the 
round  ligament  or  the  cord  passes  being  only  a  simple  ring,  the 
viscera  as  easily  escape  in  the  girl  as  in  the  boy. 

In  interned  inguinal  hernia:,  occurring  in  the  fossa  separating 
the  umbilical  ligament  from  the  epigastric  artery,  or  in  the 
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excavation  existing  between  the  bladder  and  tliis  latteri  the 
organs  must  push  before  theni)— 
J.  Peritoneum. 

2.  Fascia  propria. 

3.  Fascia  transversalis,  which,  not  being  sufficiently  elastic  to 
yield  to  any  great  extent,  tears,  when  the  tumour  acquires  any 
degree  of  magnitude. 

4.  The  spermatic  cord,  and  origin  of  the  cremaster. 

5.  The  internal  pillar  of  the  ring,  or  the  fibrous  sheath  arising 
from  this  opening. 

6.  The  mscia  superficialis  and  skin. 

It  differs  from  that  passing  through  the  canal,  in  occurring  by 
a  single  instead  of  a  double  opening,  and  running  obliquely, 
from  behind  forwards,  and  not  from  without  inwards;  in  not 
being  obliged  to  traverse  a  canal ;  and  in  having  the  cord  ex- 
ternal, in  front  or  behind,  whilst  in  the  former  it  is  internal. 

When  the  tumour  is  large,  the  epigastric  artery  may  inclfaie 
so  much  forwards,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  not  only  to  avoid 
cutting  outwards,  but  to  carry  the  knife  very  obliquely,  upwards 
and  inwards.  If  the  operator  knows  positively  what  species  of 
hernia  he  has  to  treat,  he  might  escape  the  vessel  by  cutting  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  orifice  of  the 
ring  to  the  umbilicus.  As  the  organs  composing  it  separate  or 
tear  the  fibres  of  the  fascia  transversalis,  sometimes  driving  them 
forwards,  instead  of  forming  a  natural  opening,  internal  inguinal 
hernia  is  never  congenital.  Its  constriction  almost  always  occurs 
at  the  external  ring,  rarely  on  the  neck  of  the  sac,  more  rarely 
at  the  posterior  opening ;  consequently,  if  we  are  content  with 
cutting  on  the  circumference  of  the  external  ring,  without  pene- 
trating the  abdomen,  it  is  evident  that  the  constriction  will 
cease,  and  that,  on  whatever  side  the  arteries  be,  we  run  no  risk 
of  injuring  them. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  ordinarily  single  on  one  side;  but  we 
occasionally  meet  with  two,  and  even  three,  very  close  to  each 
other,  in  the  groin.  Petit  considers,  that,  in  the  patients  of 
whom  he  speaks,  the  viscera  had  not  traversed  the  ring  itself, 
but  simply  separated  the  tendinous  fibres  of  Its  pillars.  In 
treating  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique^  I  have  ren- 
dered the 'possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  evident.  In  dissect-- 
ing,  however,  we  may  prove,  that  double  hernia  may  sometunea 
pass  through  the  ring,  althoitgh;  posteriorly,  its  two  portions  do 
not  enter  the  same  opening.  Wilmer  says,  that,  in  a  subject 
which  he  examined,  they  traversed  the  inguinal  canal  side 
by  side,  each  having  a  difierent  sac.  I  have  seen  the  same 
myself. 
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CAVITY  OF  THE  ABDOMEN,  AND  VISCERA. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  oval- 
shaped.  In  well-fbrmed  women  its  largest  extremity  is  down- 
ivards,  whilst  it  is  the  reverse  in  the  infant  and  man.  Its  ver^ 
tical  axis  inclining  to  the  right,  accounts  for  the  frequency  of 
hemiffi  on  that  side,  and  varies  with  age,  sex,  and  numerous 
other  circumstances.  In  in&ncy,  generally,  among  females, 
diopsical  individuals,  and  during  expiration,  it  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  in  manhood,  and  during  inspiration.  It  is  formed 
of  two  principal  planes,  one  anterior,  and  the  other  posterior, 
hftTing  their  concavities  directed  towards  each  other,  and  ap- 
proximating from  above  downwards,  to  imite  at  an  acute  anffle 
on  Poupart's  ligament.  The  solidity  of  the  posterior,  with  the 
convexity  of  the  spine,  throws  the  viscera  forwards ;  but  the 
coatraction  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  the  reaction  of  the 
recti,  quickly  directs  tnem  downwards ;  and,  consequendy,  they 
are^  by  these  means,  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the  iliac  region, 
rather  than  to  the  pelvis.     The  large  muscles,  the  recti,  for  exr 

31e,  being  separated  by  purely  aponeurotic  spaces,  capable  of 
.  ling^  allow  of  hernias  occurring,  not  only  in  the  flank,  um- 
bilicus, on  the  linea  alba,  in  the  groin,  but  also  on  various  other 
points  of  the  abdomen,  which  terminates,  inferiorly,  in  a  small 
basin,  or  pelvic  excavation, — ^a  kind  of  appendix,  which  we  will 
examine  hereafter. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

PROPER   ABDOMINAL   CAVITY. 

Satparior  waH — Formed  solely  by  the  diaphragm,  the  roof  of  the 
abdomen  is  prolonged  upon  all  the  other  walls  of  this  cavity.  Its 
depth  is  extremely  variable.  Considered  from  before  backwards, 
in  the  median  line,  it  descends  very  low  on  the  spine^  ascends  a 
little  into  the  chest,  inclining,  consequently,  downwards  and  fpr- 
wardi.  Laterally,  it  is  much  higher,  corresponding  to  the  last 
true  rib,  and  sdll  more  elevatel  on  the  right  side,  from  the 
pcesence  of  the  liver. 

During  forced  expirations,  and  in  infancy,  or  when  the  abdo- 
men is  greatly  distended,  the  diaphragm  may  ascend  as  far  as 
the  sixth  rib.  Hydrothorax,  empyema,  and  all  thoracic  effusions, 
may,  on  the  contrary,  diminish  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  by 
depressing  its  upper  wall.     The  lateral  excavation  t>f  the  dia- 
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phragm  forms,  properly  speaking,  the  hypochondriac  region, 
ivhilst  the  posterior  portion  of  this  muscle  corresponds  to  the 
epigastric  and  umbilical  regions*  The  peritoneum,  investing  it 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  adheres  but  slightly  to  it. 

Supporting  the  liver  by  the  triangular  and  corowoyy  ligaments, 
the  diaphragm  is  in  immediate  contact  with  this  viscus,  to  the 
extent  of  several  inches  transversely,  and  of  from  one  to  two 
inches  from  behind  forwards.  Supporting  the  base  of  the 
right  lung,  abscesses,  formed  primitively  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  may  he  discharged  through  the  bronchi,  or  where  the 
pleura  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  lung,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax. 

The  fleshy  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  appear  to  arise  from  the 
base  of  the  thorax,  where  they  interlace  with  those  of  the  trans- 
versalis  muscle.  When  its  two  planes  contract  simultaneously, 
the  chest  enlarges  peroendicularly,  without  losing  any  of  its 
transverse  diameter.  Converging  towards  the  trefoil  aponeu- 
rosis, which  receives  the  divergence  of  the  pillars  at  its  posterior 
notch,  they  have  their  fixed  point  at  the  spine.  The  lateral 
portion  of  the  diaphragm  being  much  more  mobile  than  the 
centre,  the  liver  on  the  right,  and  the  stomach  on  the  left, 
are  elevated  or  depressed  in  a  very  marked  manner  during 
respiration,  whilst  the  heart,  reposing  on  its  middle  portion, 
scarcely  changes  its  position.  In  uniting  to  form  the  pillars, 
the  muscular  fibres  circumscribe  two  very  important  openings: 
on  the  left  side,  opposite  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  enclosing 
the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct^  the  first  is  a  fibrous  ring,  com- 
pleted by  the  spine  posteriorly,  and  so  disposed  that  the  vessel 
'IS  not  compressed  during  respiration.*  Tlie  other,  more  an- 
terior and  closer  to  the  median  line,  in  front  of  the  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebra,  entirely  fleshy,  susceptible  of  contraction,  en- 
closes the  pneumo^gastric  nerves  and  the  oesophagus,  the 
functions  of  which  may  be  momentarily  interrupted,  without 
immediately  compromising  the  life  of  the  individual.  The 
opening  in  the  central  aponeurosis,  situated  at  about  two  inches 
to  the  right,  in  fi:x)nt  of  the  esophageal  opening,  is  bounded  by 
fibres  interlacing  in  four  different  directions,  and  which  are,  it 
may  be  said,  attached  to  the  circumference  of  the  vena  cava 
ascendens.  Thus,  this  vessel  cannot  be  in  any  way  compressed 
during  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  arteries^  t^enu,  and  lynqihaticsy  are  arranged  very  simply. 
The  two  arteries  are  so  distributed  that  their  anterior  branches 
anastomose  with  the  internal  mammary  and  epigastric,  and  that 
their  lateral  branches,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostals  an(l 
lumbar,  forming  a  communication  in  case  of  obliteration  of  the 

*  Tb«  stndtnt  must  not  expect  to  find  this  a  ring,  m  it  is,  on  the  eontmy,  • 
fluud,  bounded,  anteriorly  and  laterally,  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphngm,  and  poe> 
teriorly  by  the  Tertebrc.  It  is  tendinous  internally,  o^  towards  the  ressels^  and  thus 
prevents  compression. — H.  H. 
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aorta»  are,  sometimes,  of  suffioient  magnitude  to  bleed  very 
abundantly,  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  hypochondriac  region. 

Nerves. — Besides  the  proper  phrenic,  derived  from  the  cer- 
vical plexus,  and  described  with  the  chest,  we  meet  with  fila- 
ments from  the  eighth  pair,  which  probably  supply  sensation, 
whilst  the  preceding  appear  to  furnish  contractibility.  Those 
anatomists,  who  pretend  that  the  diaphragm  is  primitively  formed 
of  two  muscles,  are  mistaken.  In  the  embryos  of  a  month, 
which  I  possess,  it  is  merely  single.  The  passage  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera  into  the  chest,  does  not  invalidate  this  remark,  as 
in  the  facts  related  by  Leblanc  and  others,  the  anormal  opening 
is  not  confined  to  the  median  line.  I  have  seen  several  examples 
of  congenital  perforation  of  the  diaphragm.  In  one,  the  stomach, 
a  portion  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  small  intestine  were  in  the 
same  cavity  with  the  left  lung.  The  opening,  smooth  and 
rounded,  permitted  the  introduction  of  the  extremity  of  the 
five  fingers  at  once.  In  another,  the  opening  occurred  at  the 
same  point,  was  rather  larger,  and  the  spleen  had  traversed  it. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  these  openings  are  not  the  remains 
of  natural  division,  but  rather  rents,  the  borders  of  which  have 
cicatrised,  either  before  or  after  birth. 

Anterior  walL — The  internal  surface  of  the  epigastric,  umbi- 
lical, hypogastric  and  iliac  regions,  present  the  umbilicus  in  the 
centre  of  the  median  line.  To  this  pass  four  ligamentous 
bands,  or  three  vessels,  and  the  urachus,  according  as  they  are 
examined  in  the  foetus,  or  subsequent  to  birth. 

Suspensory  ligament  of  the  liver, — One  of  these  cords,  passing 
obliquely  upwards  ana  backwards  to  the  right  side,  terminates 
in  the  epigastric  region,  forming  a  falciform  li^unent  of  the  liver, 
which  becomes  double  behind  the  linea  alba.  Its  adipose  vesicles, 
most  numerously  developed,  may  form  adipose  hernias,  re-actioff 
upon  the  liver.  This  ligament,  which  is  merely  the  umbiliciu 
vein,  enveloped  in  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  although  habitually 
dosed  in  the  adult,  may  remain  free,  as  seen  by  Boerhaave  and 
others.  Hence,  an  indication  to  cut  towards  the  left  side  in 
freeing  stricture,  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  umbilical 
hemiae,  or  where  we  are  obliged  to  enlarge  penetrating  wounds 
of  this  region. 

The  urachuSf  descending  perpendicularly  to  the  summit  of  the 
bladder,  along  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  linea  alba,  appears  to 
be  a  true  canal,  during  the  first  months  of  intra-uterine  life, 
leading  into  the  bladder.  It  has  been  found  existing  at  birth, 
and  even  at  manhood,  allowing  the  urine  to  escape  through 
the  umbilicus.  Cabrol  and  Hildren  have  each  cited  a  remark- 
able example.  In  this  case  the  internal  membrane,  swelling, 
may  protrude  externally,  sometimes  forming  a  tumour  in  front 
of  the  navel,  which  has  been  described  as  a  hernia,  but  which 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  merit  this  title.  It  is  a  condition  re- 
sembling that  frequently  presented  by  the  intestine  in  artificial 
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anus.  As  the  mnbilicus  thus  becomes  hidden,  it  is  prohaUe 
that  accidents  of  this  nature  have,  more  than  in  one  instance,^ 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  absence  of  the  umbilical  cord  in  the 
newly-born  infant  The  observation  of  Wiel,  in  which  the  pabes 
of  the  infant  was  surmounted  by  a  tumour,  is,  I  consider,  an 
example  of  this  mistake.  Occasionally,  also,  the  linea  alba  un- 
ravels, as  the  bladder  ascends  towards  the  nmbilicas.  The 
pouch,  then,  may  form  a  simple  hernia  above  the  opening  ;  bttt, 
more  fi-equendy,  the  anterior  wall,  being  more  or  less  destroyed, 
its  internal  surface,  drawing  the  orifice  of  the  ureters  into  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  represent  a  more  olr  less 
thickened  growth  in  front  of  the  hypogastrium.  Altho^rii  this 
condition,  which  constitutes  ezttrophia  veiiaej  may  oirer  tiu« 
merous  varieties,  commonly  coinciding  with  other  ammnaKes, 
which  prevent  the  child  from  livine  beydnd  a  few  hiimfbs,  we, 
nevertheless,  occasionally  meet  with  mdividoals  who  have  existed 
in  this  state  during  several  years.  There  was  a  young  man  at 
the  hospital  at  Tours,  in  18-20,  who  was  eighteen  yeans  of  age. 
In  him,  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  was  a  red  and  fimgous 
surface^  as  large  as  a  five-franc  piece,  at  the  bottom  of  ^riiich, 
the  two  orifices  of  the  ureters  might  be  perceived,  coiitinually 
pouring  out  the  urine.* 

The  two  last  cords,  formed  by  the  umbilical  arteries,  reduced 
to  ligaments  in  the  adult,  have,  between  them,  the  bladder  and 
Urachus,  two  large  triangular  spaces,  concave  inferiorly,  ibrnm^ 
the  inguino-vesical  fossae  of  the  iliac  region ;  narrow  and  SU'^ 
perficial,  on  the  contrary,  near  the  umbilicus,  which  is  here 
weaker  and  more  liabie  to  accidental  hernite. 

Hence,  the  four  cords  form  a  more  considerable  prominence* 

*  There  is,  at  present,  (January,  18S8),  a  man  in  St.  George**  Hospital,  present* 
Ing  the  aniie  nialKsrmation*  He  is  strong  and  robust,  nndt  ftoon  hU  aeeouxtt  ia 
ni  nhaakby  fioqUy.  There  eiiatsp  aft  the  lower  third  of  t^  linen  alba,  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  anterior  mucous  surface  of  the  posterior  boundary  of  the  bladder. 
When  the  patient  lies  on  hix  back  and  remains  quiet,  this  tumour  measures,  in  iti 
transverse,  or  graatest  diameter,  three  inches  aibd  a  half,  atad  hi  ita  Tettieai,  tm^ 
iadieB  and  a  faalC  and  in  ita  aniarOiipostarior  diametert  fbout  two  ia^bea  ;  the  latiar, 
however,  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  when  the  patient  u  walking,  may  be  incrased 
to  three  indies.  Hie  mucous  membrane  is  of  a  red  colour,  very  pahiftil  to  th6 
touch,  and  covered  by  its  own  secretion,  excepting  at  ita  superior  pottioiw  and  abo  aft 
the  UA  sidc^  where  it  has  been  tfansfbrmed  into  skin.  At  its  infinior  margin  may 
be  detected  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  that  of  the  left  side  being  more  distinct  than 
the  right,  constantly  distilling  uriAe,  and  occasionally  giving  passage  to  semos,  of 
whidi  th^re  b  frequent  emission.  Immediatdy  bene^itb  the  tumour,  on  the  msdsm 
line,  is  the  glani  pc&iai  the  penis  itaelf  beiqg  acarcely  developed.  AHogetherv  it  ia 
about  an  inch  in  length,  fissured  on  its  dorsum,  and  covered  with  mucous  menw 
brane,  continuous  with  that  of  the  bladder.  It  has  no  opening  continuous  f^itt  tb« 
Madder.  The  reeti  musdes,  wkiflh  huvetfaair  internal  ^wy*"  arpirasari,  aa|i«M|f» 
hf  the  liaaa  alba*  paas,  infipriariy»  on  each  aide  of  the  above-named  tumour,  tp  bo  in* 
serted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  angles  of  the  bones  of  th^  pubes,  the  latter  noC 
being  in  apposition  to  form  the  symphysis,  but  conneeted,  at  the  distanee  of  four  or 
fhe  inches,  by  a  Itgamcntoue  band,  on  wfakh  the  penis  tests.  Tht  serotum  a|ifeat* 
natural,  but  the  testes  rather  leas  than  usual.  I  cannot  conclude  thia  note  without 
thanking  Mr.  Toyabee,  and  also  Mr.  ^^'arwick,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indcfbtcd  fiir 
most  oC«  the  above  particulars II.  H. 
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tie  fiurtber  they  are  from  the  umbilicus.  Lyingt  ^  fiivt,  simply 
betiiieen  the  muades  and  peritoneum,  they  become  completely 
enveloped  in  this  membrane*  as  they  descend;  thus»  in  very 
young  children^  the  vessels  and  urachus  are  very  likeiy  to  be  in- 
juredy  when  the  wound  is  near  the  umbilicus. 

When,  in  hernia,  the  parts  have  really  traversed  the  umbili* 
ais»  they  may  compress  the  vein  and  arteries,  thus  interfering 
with  the  foetal  circulation. 

If  the  cicatrised  umbilicus  is  the  strongest,  the  surrounding 
portions  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  as  ob- 
lerred  by  Colles.  If  umbilical  hernice  are  less  frequent  than 
those  of  the  groin,  it  is  because  there  is  least  stress  upon  thq 
fanner.  Scarpa  maintains  that  they  are  never  without  a  sac. 
It  seema  to  mei  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  compact- 
ness and  want  of  elasticity  of  the  peritoneum,  at  this  point,  ren- 
ier  the  contrary,  at  least,  probable. 

Superiorlyy  and  on  the  median  line,  is  the  superior  surface 
of  die  xyphoid  appendix.  On  its  sides,  the  aponeurosis  is  weak« 
Hie  space,  separating  it  from  the  costal  cartilages,  rather  wider 
00  the  left  than  the  right,  together  with  the  presence  of  the 
liver,  explains  the  great  frequency  of  hernice  of  the  linea  alba 
on  this  side  of  the  xyphoid  appendix,  without  admitting  that 
they  are  formed  by  the  stomach,  rather  tlian  any  other  orgcm, 
as  has  been  advanced  by  Garangeot  and  otliers.  Quite  inferiorly, 
and  ootwards,  we  enter  the  internal  surface  of  the  iliac  region» 
where  we  find  the  three  inguinal  fosses  already  mentioned. 

Laieral  toallt* — The  laUral  wail,  especially  formed  by  the  inr 
ternal  surfiu;e  of  the  region  of  the  flank,  is  continuous  in  rather 
a  diieot  manner  with  the  hypochondrium,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  iliac  (bssse  on  the  other. 

The  peritoneum,  thick,  strongs  and  adherent  anteriorlv,  is 
very  dastic  posteriorly.  Uniting  with  the  posterior  wail,  it 
presents,  auperioriy,  beneath  the  last  rib,  a  slight  excavation, 
corresponding  to  the  thinnest  point  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
tnuisveraalifl  muscle,  and  inferiorly,  near  the  iliac  crest,  a 
shnOar  fossa,  equally  reposing  on  a  thinned  portion  of  the^Zucta 
hanborttm. 

Posterior  walL — On  the  median  line,  this  wall  presents  tbf  lum- 
bar portion  of  the  spine,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  partSb 
makmg  a  much  more  considerable  projection  in  women  than 
men.  After  a  long  fast,  in  thin  persons,  the  anterior  wall  ap- 
prosches  it  so  nearly  as  almost  to  touch ;  at  least,  the  vertebnJ 
column  is  easily  felt  by  pressing  on  the  umbilical  region,  and  is 
tiMs,  as  I  have  often  seen,  mistaken  for  a  morbid  tumour.  Th^ 
organs,  separating  the  lumbar  vertebrae  from  the  peritoneiun, 
are  numerous  and  important 

The  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  descendmg  almost  to  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  on  the  right,  and  only  to  the  third,  on 
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the  left)  ane  continuous,  below,  whh  the  anterior  Jigamentof  the 
vertebrBe. 

The  ojorta  descends,  almost  in  a  direct  line,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  spine,  slightly  approaching  the  median  line^  to  the  fttmt 
of  the  iibro-cartilage,  uniting  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  where  this  artery  bifurcates,  to  form  the  primitive  iliacs. 
In  its  course,  it  gives  o%  anteriorly,  the  inferior  diaphragmatiet 
coeliac  axis,  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  arteries ;  lateraUy, 
the  renal,  sur-renal,  and  spermatic ;  and,  posteriorly,  the  lumbar, 
branches  and  middle  sacral.  Long  hidden  by  the  fleshy  fibres 
of  the  crura,  it  separates  from  them,  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the 
abdomen  only  in  front  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Anteri* 
orly,  it  is  covered  above  the  cceliac  axis  by  the  semilunar  gan* 
glion ;  between  the  axis  and  the  mesenteric  artery,  by  the  solar 
plexus ;  still  lower,  by  the  aortic  plexus,  or  the  &sciculi  running 
to  form  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus.  Its  left  side  corresponds 
to  the  great  sympathetic,  which  is  particularly  close  to  it  at  the 
sacro-vertebral  angle.  To  the  right  it  is,  at  first,  separated 
from  the  vena  cava  by  the  corresponding  pillar  of  the  diaphragm. 
These  two  vessels  then  touch,  or  are  separated  merely  by  a  thin 
fibro-cellular  membrane,  in  which  case  varicose  aneurism, 
either  traumatic  or  spontaneous,  may  (as  Lancisi  reports,  in 
die  case  of  his  servant,)  take  [dace  between  the  aorta  and  cava, 
as  between  any  otlier  arteries  and  veins  of  the  body.  The 
Hufracic  ductj  at  first  placed  posteriorly,  passes  rather  to  the 
right,  as  it  ascends  and  penetrates  the  peritoneum  by  the  same 
opening.  It  is  separated  from  the  spine  by  a  small  quantity  of 
kunelloos  cellular  tissue  and  the  prevertebral  ligamenL 

As  the  aorta  is  covered  immediately,  anteriorly  and  latenUy, 
by  the  peritoneum,  afterwards,  in  the  epigastric  region,  by  the 
cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  splenic  vein,  lesser  omentum^ 
the  right  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver» 
cancer  of  the  upper  or  lower  portions  of  the  stomach,  or  tmnonr 
of  the  left  lobe  of  the  lirer,  may  produce  considerable  disoitler 
of  the  circulation.  Its  aneurional  tumoura  of  the  epigastric 
region,  in  their  turn,  give  rise  to  nausea,  vomiting,  thus  sus- 
pending the  digestive  functions. 

It  is  crossed,  between  the  coeliac  and  superior  mesenteric,  by 
the  pancreas;  afterwards,  beneath  this  latter,  by  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  duodenum.  In  addition,  we  find,  between  it  and 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the 
mesentery  arch  of  the  colon,  a  large  portion  of  the  small  iDle»- 
tine,  and  the  great  omentum.  Its  pulsation  can  be  easily  felt  in 
this  region.  The  walls  of  the  abdomen  being  very  flexible^  and 
the  spine  convex,  it  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  scarcely  se* 
parated  from  the  umbilicus,  but  by  peritoneum  and  omen* 
tum ;  and  if  it  should  be  wounded,  it  might  be  possible  to 
suspend  the  hemorrhage,  for  a  moment,  by  pressing  firmly  on  the 
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le(b  side,  of  the  spine)  across  the  abdominal  walk  By  this  means^ 
we  may  suspend  uterine  hemorrhage,  as  I  have  advantageously 
tried  upon  several  occasions.  This  would  also  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  ligature  of  either  of  the  iliac  arteries^  for  traumatic 
aneunsms  espeoially. 

Numerous  glands,  surrounding  the  aorta,  from  the  cceliac  axis 
to  the  saGro«yertebral  prominence^  may  strongly  compress  it 
when  they  are  the  seat  of  scrofulous  or  other  swellings. 

It  is,  moreover,  observable,  that  tumours  of  this  artery  some- 
times project  posteriorly,  causing  absorption  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  rather  than  anteriorly,  and  laterally,  where  there  are 
only  soft  parts. 

It  is  thus  that  aneurism  of  its  posterior  region  may  produce 
paraplegia,  be  mistaken  for  caries  of  the  vertebrce,  and,  if  it 
project  into  the  lumbar  r^ion,  resemble  abscess. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  to  expose  the  aorta,  by  dividing  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  most  convenient  point  would  be  that 
ccnnresponding  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

llie  experiments  on  dogs  prove,  that  ligature  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta  is  not  absolutely  fatal.  I  dissected  a  cat,  upon  whom 
^L  P.  Grandohamps  <^rated  five  months  previously,  without  any 
appearance  of  theaniinal's  suffering  much  inconvenience,  although 
the  artery,  between  the  two  mesenteries,  was  converted  into  a  sohd 
ligament  Paris,  Mechel,  &&  have  found  die  aorta  so  much 
contxacted,  that  it  would  not  admit  a  crowquiU.  Goodison,  in 
ISIQ,  found  it  quite  obliterated  in  the  body  of  a  woman  of  forty. 
Several  fiusts,  of  the  same  nature^  have  been  related  since.  I 
liave  myself  published  a  case,  in  which  it  was  filled  with  a  con- 
crete and  aohd  matter  above  the  primitive  iliacs. 

By  applying  the  thread  above  the  inferior  mesenteric,  we  pre^ 
serve  a  free  anastomosis,  as  this  vessel  runs  direcdy  into  the 
superior  mesenteric  There  are,  also,  several  others  which  con- 
vey the  blood  into  the  lower  extremities.  The  communication 
of  the  lumbar  arteries  among  themselves,  of  the  same  with  the 
ilio4iunbar,  circumflexa  ilii,  gluteal  intercostals,  lateral  branches 
of  the  epigastric  and  phrenic,  those  of  the  epigastric  with  the 
internal  mammary,  the  inferior  intercostals,  and  inferior  phrenic, 
&c.  form  so  many  anastomoses,  that  they  would  prevent  circu- 
lation being  destroyed  in  the  parts  beneath  the  thread.  Never- 
theless, it  must  be  said,  that  its  ligature,  performed  two  or 
three  times  in  man,  only  preceded  the  death  of  the  patient  by 
a  few  hours;  and  that,  by  penetrating  through  the  loins,  as 
recommended  by  Gerdy,  we  should  not  avoid  any  of  the  dangers. 

The  lumbar  arteries^  already  described  in  that  region,  arise 
from  the  posterior  pordon  of  the  aorta,  cross  the  groove  in  the 
bones  of  each  vertebra,  and  plunge  into  a  kind  of  canal,  formed 
pard/  by  bones,  partly  by  the  psoas  muscles,  or  by  the  small 
fibrous  bands,  by  which  they  arise  from  the  spine,  and  would  be 
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torn,  if,  in  tying  the  aorta,  we  endaavoored  to  vaaae  -it  to  any 
extent 

Crossed  by  tlie  great  syoipathetic,  genito-cniral,  and  bmihar 
plexuB  of  nerves,  they  enter  the  psoas  naflnu%  after  having  given 
off  their  posterior  branch,  and  terminate  between  the  peritoneum 
and  the  quadmtus  lumboram. 

The  vena  cava^  to  the  right,  and  on  a  plane  anterior  to  thai 
of  the  aorta,  in  ememng  from  the  diaphragm,  plaoea  itsrif  aMMe 
posteriorly  beneath  the  liver.  The  two  vessels,  at  first  aepaisted 
by  the  lobulus  Spigelii,  immediately  approxhaate,  and  are  aoon 
in  contact  Anteriorly,  the  vein  comMpoods,  siqperiorigr,  widi 
the  liver,  which  encloses  it  in  its  posterior  fissure,  receiving 
there  several  branches  of  some  niagnitude,*-among  othets,  the 
hepatic,  before  it  traverses  the  diaphragm.  Abscesses  of  the 
liver  would  easily  open  into  it,  were  it  not  in  the  nature  of  ves- 
sels  to  present  considerable  resistance  to  ulcerous  inflammations. 
When,  as  James  has  observed,  purulent  eoUections  discharge 
into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  or  into  the  mesenteric  vekt,  aa  seen 
by  M.  Robert,  it  is  evident  that  death  would  at  once  ensue. 

Covered  direcdy  by  the  vena  porta,  the  escretoTy  canab 
of  the  bile,  the  risht  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  perpendicular 
portion  of  the  duodenum,  renal  artery,  small  omentum,  pylorus^ 
meso-colon,  right  ^rmatic  artery,  small  intestines,  and  great 
omentum,  the  vena  cava  is  i^olonged  from  the  vertebiml 
column,  at  first,  by  the  whole  tludoiess  of  die  riffht  cma  of  the 
diaphragm,  subsequently  by  the  right  portion  of  the  semilunar 
gangli(Mi.  To  the  risbt  it  is  in  contact  with  the  liver,  the 
snpei^renal  capsule,  the  kidney,  and  peritoneum.  It  resnIlB 
from  these  relations,  that  induraticm  of  the  liver  or  pancreas^ 
that  cancer  of  the  pylorus  and  mesenteric  rionds,  and  ^so^  that 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  may  prevent  the  blood  firom  mounting 
to  the  heart,  and  produce  dropsy;  that  they  may  even  perfomte 
this  vein,  project  into  its  interior,  flllkig  it ;  <Hr  becoming  dis- 
solved, circulate  with  the  blood,  as  I  have  frequently  ae^i  and 
published. 

Hie  banbar  veins  acccmqiany  the  arteries*  EmpQring  into 
the  vena  cava,  those  of  the  left  side  pass  beneath  the  aorta,  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  right  lumbar  arteries  cross  the  pea** 
tmor  surface  of  the  vein.  This  arrangement  very  rarely  varies  ; 
however,  we  have  met  with  the  vena  cava  to  the  left  of  the 
aorta,  between  the  primitive  iliac  and  the  emulgent  veins. 
There  it  was  greatly  dilated.  It  afterwards  passed  in  froBt 
of  the  artery,  and  ran  as  usual  in  the  fissure  of  the  liver. 

Lying  immediately  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  the  Inmhar 
vessels  are  completely  out  of  the  way  of  all  compression  ftnm 
the  muscles  and  other  surrounding  organs. 

The  chain  rflymphaik  glands  and  the  edlular  tisnte^  in  fitmtof 
the  lumbar  vertebrse^  ofier  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  pos* 
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terior  nwidittfiimmw  A0  these  glands  form  an  ttninterrupted 
series  as  fiur  as  the  soinmit  of  the  thorax,  they  account  for  the 
iwdKroiis  enoqihaloid  tumoon  met  with  between  the  layers  of 
the  perifiootum^  ivom  the  sacnim  to  the  neck,  as  a  consequence 
of  idrrhns  of  the  testide. 

The  ifrinal  nerves  here  merit  some  attention*  Their  anterior 
farmches  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  with  the  last  inter- 
csttsi,  in  fnxit  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  Tertebrsp. 
Thus  Uended,  and  covered  by  the  psoas,  inflammation  of  that 
nnsele  oonsidextibfy  affects  the  Inmbar  plexus.  The  genito- 
crsial  nerves  traversing  the  fleshy  fibres  mm  behind  forwards, 
lying  i^Nrn  the  ▼ertebrse^  may  be  compressed  by  tumours  deve* 
loped  in  the  abdomen.  Hie  ilio-scrotal  and  inguino-cutaneous 
bandies,  nmning  nearly  cransvetsely  outwar£,  between  the 
qsadnitas  lumborum  and  psoas  mnscles,  soon  terminate  in  the 
blend  region.  Finally,  the  obturator  and  crural  nerves,  which 
vili  be  described  with  the  iliac  fossae. 

The  great  sympadietic  is  here  remarkable  for  its  more 
anterior  position,  tne  imegolari^  of  its  form,  as  well  as  for  its 
piexiform  union  over  the  pillars  of  the  aorta.  In  fiict,  it  is 
hcre^  that  tlie  great  splaaehnic  nerves  emeige  from  the  chest 
to  anastomose,  and  produce  the  semilunar  ffanglion,  that  the 
lener  splondiiiio  spread  in  front  of  the  emulgent  arteries,  and 
tint  sll  anastomose,  mingling  one  with  the  other,  as  also  with 
the  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric,  to  produce  the  solar  plexus, 
and  all  the  branches  running  from  it;  to  form,  in  foot,  that 
nervoas  centre  upon  which  ancient  practitioners  laid  so  much 
>iMs%  and  idiich  is  alone  capable  of  explaining  the  suffix»ting 
psins  experienced  in  certain  diseases  of  this  region,  or  the 
dinger  of  its  contusion. 

'uiepmat  muieks* — ^The  lesser  psoas  does  not  always  exist, 
and  the  great  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  two  portions, 
ap^ied,  tfae  one,  on  the  side  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  the 
otbec,  in  front  of  the  laminse  of  the  transverse  processes. 
Separated  from  the  quadratus  muscle  by  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis,  the  psoas  magnus  is 
covered  by  a  ftbro-cellular  membrane  detached  from  Uie  iliac 
iueiay  and  prolonged  to  the 'front  of  the  process  of  the  last 
iantl  vertebra,  whero  it  assumes  the  character  of  ligament. 
We  there,  in  foct,  find  two  fibrous  arohes,  of  whieh  one,  binding 
down  the  origin  of  the  muscle,  gives  insertion  to  some  fibres  of 
the  diaphragm;  whilst  the  other  extends  firom  the  vertebral 
process  to  Sie  inferior  margin  and  summit  of  die  last  rib,  to 
finnn  the  Hffomentmn  areuatwau  Between  this  ligament  and  the 
ribs,  diere  is  a  small  space  filled  by  cellular  tissue,  through 
^*Udi  the  sub-pleural  layers  communicate  with  the  cellular 
tissoe  of  the  flank.  The  other  arch  allows  the  tissues  covering 
the  spine  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  to  unite,  and  transmit  their 
diseases.    Inferiorly,  the  psooe  separate  from  the  fiflh  vertebra. 
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and  run  to  limit  internally  the  iliac  fossa,  where  we  shall  again 
see  them.  As  they  act  principally  on  the  thighs,  pain  is  frcv- 
quently  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  as  a  consequence  of  over 
walking.  To  the  right  side  the  psoas  is  covered  by  the  vena 
cava,  to  the  left  the  aorta  does  not  advance  so  far;  its  internal 
border  is  accompanied  by  the  great  sympathetic  of  both  sides. 
When  the  psoas  parvus  exists,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  other,  and 
is  only  remarkable  from  its  tendon,  and  that  merely  in  the 
iliac  fossa. 

The  kidney^  placed  in  front  of  the  two  last  ribs  and  quadratus 
lumborum,  external  to  the  psoas  muscle^  covered  by  the  colon 
and  peritoneum,  is  one  of  xhe  most  deep-seated  organs  of  the 
abdomen.  Instruments  can  only  reach  its  anterior  surface, 
after  having  traversed  the  liver,  spleen,  or  colon,  and  two  folds 
of  the  peritoneum ;  but  it  may  be  reached,  posteriorly,  without 

f)iercing  the  serous  membrane,  by  traversing  one  of  the  two 
ast  intercostal  spaces,  at  three  or  four  inches  external  to  the 
median  line,  or  rather  by  penetrating  the  flank*  On  this  occa- 
sion we  should  remark,  that  the  kidney  descends  lower,  and  i» 
closer  to  the  spine,  on  the  right  than  on  the  left.  It  is  pro- 
longed on  each  side  to  about  two  inches  below  the  twelfth  rifa^ 
and  overlaps  the  quadratus  muscle,  so  as  to  repose  more  or  less 
immediately  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis.  Its 
'  convex  border  is,  therefore,  the  most  superficial,  the  most  ex- 
posed to  injury,  and  encloses  the  smallest  vessels. 

The  position  and  attachment  of  the  kidney  are  subject  to 
numerous  anomalies.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Uiac  fossa  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis  on  the  other.  In  another 
subject  it  was,  as  it  were,  floating  in  the  pelvis.  I  have  fre^ 
quently  found  them  united  in  front  of  the  spine.  In  a  pa;tient 
shown  to  me  by  Rayer,  and  in  a  female  under  my  care  at 
the  Hopital  de  la  Charite,  the  right  kidnev  might  be  pushed, 
under  the  form  of  a  moveable  tumour,  as  far  as  the  unbilicus. 
We  can  understand,  what  mistakes  these  varieties  may  lead 
to,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  and  tumours  of  the  abdomen. 

The  structure  of  this  organ  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its 
veins  and  arteries.  However,  phlegmonous  inflammations  are 
by  no  means  common,  resulting^  no  doubt,  from  the. small 
quantity  of  cellular  tissue  entenng  into  its  composition*  Of 
a  dense' and  compact  structure,  it  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous 
membrane,  preventing  its  swelling.  Nevertheless,  we,  not  unfire- 
quently,  And  it  acouiring  enormous  size,  in  some  diseases,  as 
yet  but  little  unaerstood,  but  on  which  the  researches  of 
M.  llayer  appear  to  me  likely  to  throw  some  light  When 
it  enlarges,  it  is  nearly  always  at  the  expense  of  the  substance 
of  its  walls,  and  the  calices  generally  merge  into  the  pelvis; 
in  which  case  it  rapidly  becomes  a  mere  pouch,  which 
diminishes  in  thickness  as  it  dilates;  a  condition  occasionally 
met  with  in  diabetes^ 
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Under  these  circumstances,  the  kidney  may  inflame,  and  its 
interior  be  converted  into  abscess,  capable  of  bursting  through 
the  flank.  I  have,  more  than  once,  seen  abscess  discharge  thus, 
and  calculi  escape  through  the  opening:  whence  the  idea  of 
nephrotomy.  But  even  if  it  be  true,  that  this  operation  is  not 
so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed,  it  is  equally  true,  that  it  is 
almost  inapplicable ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  we  rarely  have  any 
certain  indications  of  the  disease,  and,  on  the  other,  even  if  we 
succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  organ,  as  we  should  then  only 
remove  the  effect  of  disease  and  not  the  disease  itseli^  what 
benefit  would  be  derived  ? 

The  fissure  of  the  kidney  encloses  the  artery,  veiriy  and  ureter, 
so  disposed  that  the  artery  situated  in  the  middle  is  more 
elevated,  whilst  the  ureter,  posteriorly,  is  more  inferior.  The 
right  vein  is  much  shorter  than  the  left,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  vena  cava,  to  which  it  runs.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the 
artery,  which-is  sometimes  double,  treble,  and  even  quadruple, 
although  there  be  only  one  kidney  on  each  side.  This  dis- 
posiition  would  be  favourable  in  tying  the  aorta,  if  by  chance 
the  ligature  were  placed  between  the  origins  of  these  branches. 

The  ureter,  conveying  the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the 
bladder,  descends  parallel  to  the  vertebral  column,  in  front 
of  the  psoas,  enveloped  in  a  sheath  derived  from  the  fascia 
propria.  Its  walls  are  very  strong,  without  being  thick.  Its 
caRbre  has  been  observed  to  equal  that  of  the  small  intestine, 
in  cases  where  an  obstacle  had  completely  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  urine  into  the  bladder.  It  may,  under  these  circum- 
stances, burst,  giving  rise  to  fatal  effusion,  either  into  the 
peritoneum  or  in  the  fascia  propria.  Occasionally  it  is  double ; 
sometimes  merely  bifurcated. 

The  cellular  tissue,  filling  the  intervals  of  the  various  organs  just 
described,  forms,  in  an  especial  manner,  a  very  thick  layer  around 
the  kidney ;  most  'commonly  the  situation  of  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation or  the  lumbar  fossas.  Its  laraellous  disposition,  abund- 
ance, and  the  nature  of  the  parts  embedded  in  it,  favour,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  the  formation  of  abscess.  Continuous  witli 
the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  tjie  spine,  and,  consequently,  with 
die  general  layer  of  the  abdomen  and  chest,  fluids  may  collect 
here  from  various  points.  On  the  contrary,  when  abscesses 
Occur  here,  the  pus  may  burrow  into  the  iliac  fossa,  or,  passing 
beneath  the  integuments  of  the  loins,  produce  symptoms  of  lum- 
bar abscess.  In  1 825,  I  examined  a  body  in  which  there  was 
a  communication  between  the  chest,  in  front  of  the  twelfth  rib, 
and  several  other  points  on  the  lateral  and  posterior  portion  of 
the  abdomen,  produced  by  pus  burrowing  from  the  iliac  fossa 
to  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of 
the  chest.  Hence,  pus,  from  renal  abscess,  may  spread  into  the 
meso-colon  and  mesentery,  descend  into  the  pelvis,  or  ascend  to 
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the  diest,  flow  inti^  dw  Hiae  fotaa,  run  into  the  c»iiral  or  ingui- 
nal canal; — if  it  remains  between  die  peritoneum  .and :niiuara, 
burrow  beneath  the  fiiseia  iliaca^  follow  the  course  of  the  iliaeas 
and  psoaa  niu8cle%  spread,  posterioriy,  above  die  ilio4fnnbar 
ligament,  or  beneadi  ttie  last  rib^  collect  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
loins,  flanks,  or  posterior  of  the  pelvis,  and  extend  into  the  iliac 
region.  In  1889, 1  found  all  these  peculiarities  in  the  same  mtHy- 
jecL  The  first  abscess  had  burst  into  the  meters^  the  second 
spread  to  the  loins,  at  first  downwards,  next  upwaids,  after- 
wards to  the  flank,  and,  subsequently,  to  the  sacrunb  Efihsion 
iliac  into  the  chest  brought  on  pieuri^and  death.  The  mesentery, 
fossa,  and  true  pelvis,  were  equally  infiltrated  with  pus  and  urine. 

The  ureter  may  give  rise  to  similar  mischief,  and  the  vesuhs  of 
its  perforations,  spreading  to  a  distance^  give  rise  to  urinary  fis« 
tulas  of  the  perineum,  towards  the  anus,  or  in  the  lumbar  r^imt. 

lUaefostcu — This  fossa,  limited,  superiorly,  by  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  where  it  presents  a  small  fissure^  alimenting  its  depdi 
posteriorly,  inferiorly  by  the  posterior  border  of  Poupart's  liga« 
ment,  and,  internally,  by  the  internal  margin  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  triangular  in  shape,  is  inclined  upwards,  badcwatds,  and 
inwards.  In  its  two  external  thirds,  it  presents  a  species  of 
groove,  deeper  in  women  than  men,  and  gradually  contracting 
as  it  tenninates  by  a  cul-de-sac,  between  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  iliac  artery.  Internally,  it  oflers  a  pcominenee^  i^  first  very 
larger  diminishing  towards  the  crural  arch,  where  it  limits  tbe 
groove  just  described*  On  its  internal  side,  we  remark  another 
depression/circumscribed,  in  front,  bv  Poupart's  ligament,  behind 
by  the  ilio-pectineal  crest,  externally  by  tlie  external  iliac  and 
epigastric  arteries,  internally  by  the  origm  of  the  umbilical  ligm^^ 
ment;  and  which,  situated  beneath  the  lesser  inguinal  fose^ 
corresponds  to  the  superior  opening  of  the  crural  canal ;  as  the 
preceding,  placed  external  to  the  epigastric  arteiy,  beneath  the 
external  inguinal  fossa,  corresponds  to  die  posterior  opening  of 
the  inguinal  canal.  The  prominence,  moreover,  divides  the 
iliac  fossa  from  the  pelvis,  and  bounds  its  abdominal  margin. 

The  peritoneum^  very  elastic,  easily  separated  from  the  parts  it 
invests,  appears  thicker  here  than  in  other  regions^  firom  the 
ceUular  layer  investing  i(^  occasionally,  assuming  a  fibrous  duK 
racter.  Adherent  only  as  it  approaches  the  iliac  crest,  it  is  liiaa 
predisposed  to  form  coverings  for  the  viscera,  when  they  constitute 
hemis^. 

Fascia  propria. — Beneath  the  peritoneum,  we  constantly.  &nA 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lamellous  cellular  tissue,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  general  sub-peritoneal  layer.  Proceeding  firom  the 
iliac  fossa,  it  is  easily  traced  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  between 
the  serous  membrane  and  the  transversalis  muscle;  but  it  in- 
sensibly diminishes  in  thickness,  and  terminates  by  uniting  with 
the  fascia  transversalis  of  the  side  of  the  loins,  as  it  ascends  to- 
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wards  the  Iddnies.  It  is  thicker  and  more  elastie,  as  fitr  as  the 
posterior  surfiKe  of  Poupart's  ligament,  between  ttie  s{Mne  of 
the  ilium  and  iliac  vessels,  where  it  is  very  distinct. 

I^ssing  over  the  anterior  sor&ce  of  the  psoa%  its  lamiose 
divide,  forming  a  sheath  for  the  spermatic  vessels.  It  next 
invests  the  ureter  in  a  similar  manner,  and  gives  a  complete 
sheath  to  the  iliac  vessels.  Arriving  at  the  inguinal  fossse,  it  envel- 
opes theorigin  of  the  anterior,  circumflex,  epigastric,  and  umbilical 
arteries,  and  the  vas  deferens.  In  this  situation  it  may  easily  be 
divided  into  two  portions.  One  ascends,  on  the  peritoneum,  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle;  the  other,  thinner, 
invests  the  internal  crural  fossa,  is  prolonged  into  the  crural 
leanal,  and  becomes  lost  in  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh. 
Spreading  over  the  posterior  surfoce  of  Gimbemat's  and  Pou- 
part's l^aments,  it  appears  to  be  continuous,  above  this  latter, 
with  the  &scia  transversalis,  after  having  closed  the  entrance  of 
the  crural  canal  by  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  described  by  J.  Cloquet 
as  the  mphan  cmrale* 

The  abundance  and  extreme  elasticity  of  the  cellular  tissue 
explain  how  we  may  reach,  not  only  the  external,  but  even  the 
common  iliac,  as  performed  by  Mott,  Crampton,  Gibson,  and, 
on  tJie  hypogastric,  by  Stevens  and  Atkinson,  without  cutting 
through  the  peritoneum.  We  also  see,  from  the  same  reason, 
that  we  separation  is  much  more  easily  effected  as  we  approach 
Poupart's  liffament  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that,  in  ascending, 
we  should  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  line  traced  by  the 
anterior  border  of  the  ilium.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that 
Baudelocqoe,  Physick,  and  Ritgi^n  recommended  an  incision  of 
the  same  nature,  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  uterus,  or  superior 
portion  of  the  vagina^  in  the  delivery  of  distorted  females. 
Nothmg  is  more  easy  than  thus  to  push  the  peritoneum  towards 
the  pelvis ;  but  the  anatomical  arrangement  admitting  it,  in  its 
turn,  renders  these  operations  exceedingly  dangerous,  as  the 
inflammation  resulting,  almost  inevitably  produces  most  profiise 
deep-seated  suppuration.*  Finally,  the  projection  produced  by 
the  psoas,  and  the  continual  re-action  of  the  viscera,  force  the 
sUb-peritoneal  suppuration  of  the  iliac  fossa  to  point  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  or  in  the  crural  canal.  The  depositions  re- 
Sttking  from  labour  wee  umilarly  situated,  because  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  round  ligament,  in  which  it  frequently  commences, 
is,  in  reality,  merely  a  dependence  of  the  preceding.  Whether 
we  meet  with  them  in  the  teoently  delivered,  in  women  affected 
with  cancer,  or  who  have  disease  of  the  uterus,  or  even  among 

*  This  does  not  always  occur,  as  in  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  tied  the 
common  iliac,  pursuing  eiactly  the  same  method  of  separating  the  peritoneum  from 
the  iliac  fona,  the  suooeeding  hiSammation  and  consequent  suppuration  were  by  no 
laaans  eteumm.  Although  tlie  pua  discharged  from  the  wound  was  good,  thick, 
facaltby  pus,  it  never  flowed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient, 
or  to  lesid  to  any  great  anxiety  on  that  account.  I  can  speak  to  this  fact  with  cer- 
tainty, hairtog  attended  the  patient  throughout. — H.  H. 
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men,  in  consequence  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  intestines,  these 
deposits  are  commonly  situated  in  the  &scia  propria,  and  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  sub-aponeurotic  abscess  of  the 
same  region.  A  collection  of  this  nature,  filling  the  whole,  of 
the  left  flank,  in  a  female,  whom  I  saw  with  M.  Fizeau,  had 
forced  the  Intestines  so  much  over  to  the  right,  as  to  have  formed 
a  large  tumour  on  that  side. 

Foicia  iliaca* — The  very  thin  layer,  which  has  already  been 
described,  as  given  off  from  the  ligamentum  arcuatum,  and  from 
the  fibrous  arch  embracing  die  origin  of  die  paoffi,  to  spread  in 
front  of  these  muscles,  insensibly  thickens,  as  it  descends  towards 
the  iliac  fossa. 

Splitting  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  envelope  the  anterior 
circumflex  artery,  it  is  continuous,  at  that  point,  with  the  fascia 
transversalis.  Its  thickness,  diminishing  over  the  fleshy  portion, 
increases  on  the  tendon  of  the  psoas.  Binding  down  the  psoee 
Aiuscles,  it  becomes  attached,  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  between 
them  and  the  vessels,  previous  to  continuing  with  the  pelvic 
fascia.  Inferiorly,  the  fascia  iliaca  again  thickens,  and  ascends 
slighdy  in  its  external  half,  becoming  attached  to  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, subsequendy,  to  the  iliac  spine,  at  about  eight  lines  ex- 
ternal to  the  crural  artery,  and  to  the  pectineal  crest,  in  its 
course  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  It,  somedmes,  gives  off  a 
lamina,  which  is  attached  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femoral 
vessels. 

Poupart's  Ugament  thus  appears  to  give  origin  to  two  mem- 
branes, of  which  one,  the  fascia  transversalis,  ascends  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis, 
whilst  the  other  descends  over  the  iliac  fossa,  constituting  the 
&scia  iliaca.  In  a  word,  the  iliac  and  transverse  fasciae  appear 
to  form  a  large  funnel,  having  its  internal  half  elevated,  ai>d 
the  opening  in.  the  ^roin  represented  by  the  cGural  canal. 

Crural  canaL — When  the  contents  of  this  canal  are  carefully 
removed,  we  perceive  that  its  superior  opening^  formed,  anteriorly, 
by  die  slighdy  concave  margin  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  is  limited, 

Cateriorly,  by  the  iliac  aponeurosis  or  deep  layer  of  the  fascia 
ta.  Tins  latter  half  of  its  circumference  is  much  more  concave 
than  the  former.  Externally,  the  orifice  in  question  terminates 
by  an  acute  angle,  resulting  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  liga- 
ment 

Internally,  it  is  bounded  by  the  concave  border  of  Gimber- 
nat's ligament.  ConUnuous,  by  its  anterior  edge,  with  the  inferior 
margin  of  die  external  pillar  of  the  inguinal  ring,  attached,  by 
its  posterior  border,  to  the  pectineal  crest,  and  presendng,  at  its 
base,  the  concave  margin  sdready  described,  this  ligament  cor- 
responds, by  its  apex,  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  whilst  its  base 
serves  as  the  internal  limit  to  the  opening  of  the  crural  canaL 
It  is,  sometimes,  continuous  with  the  two  portions  of  the  fascia 
lata,  having  its  superior  surface  inclining  downwards  and  out- 
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wards,  so  as  to  form  a  ^oove,  which  then  completes  the  iliac 
fossa,  a  species  of  ftmnel,  presented,  natarally,  by  the  crural 
canal. 

Measured  transversely,  this  opening  possesses  a  diameter  of 
nearly  two  inches,  and,  frequently,  of  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
the  female.  From  before  backwards,  in  its  greatest  space,  it  is 
only  from  ten  lines  to  an  inch,  and  immediately  contracts  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  centre.  In  the  natural  state,  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  by  the  crural  vessels,  in  such  a  manner  that,  from 
die  iliac  fossa,  we  arrive  here  by  two  small  spaces,  which  I  shall 
call  the  crural  Jbssettes,  one  internalj  the  other  external^  and  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  inguirwl  fossettes^  already 
mentioned*  The  internal  portion^  the  largest,  forms  what  is  specially 
described  as  the  crural  ring  ;  its  limits  are,  internally,  die  con- 
cave and  sharp  border  of  Gimbemafs  ligament,  anteriorly, 
Ponparfs  ligament,  posteriorly,  the  ilio-pectineal  crest,  and,  ex- 
ternally, the  crural  artery  and  vein,  and  the  epigastric  artery.  It 
ordinarily  encloses  a  lymphatic  gland,  separated  from  the  vessels 
by  a  kind  of  septum,  a  prolongation  of  the  fascia  propria,  and 
some  &t,  which  almost  completely  closes  it.  The  viscera  in 
crural  hernia  escape  through  this  opening. 

Its  external  portion  is  also  triangular,  and  circumscribed,  an- 
teriorly by  Poupart's  ligament,  posteriorly,  by  the  fascia  iliaca, 
where  it  passes  to  the  thigh,  becoming  continuous  with  the  fascia 
lata,  externally,  by  the  angle  uniting  the  iliac  fascia  to  the 
crural  ligament,  and  internally,  by  the  septum  separating  the 
femoral  and  epigastric  arteries  fi-om  the  crural  lymphatic  dand. 

In  describing  the  crural  rin^,  most  anatomists  have  neglected 
this  portion,  for  that  internal  to  the  vessels,  which,  in  fact, 
offers  much  less  interest ;  however,  unless  it  be  demonstrated 
that  hemiae  never  occur  there,  Scarpa  has  gone  too  far,  in  ad- 
vancing that  the  thing  is  impossible.  In  the  dead  body,  I  have 
always  seen  that  the  point  of  a  finger,  carried  through  the 
external  crural  fossette,  penetrates,  without  much  diflSculty,  into 
the  crural  canal,  external  to  the  artery.  M.  J.  Cloquet,  moreover, 
cites  an  example  of  this,  in  his  dissertation. 

Muscles. — llie  psoas  parvus  merely  presents  its  tendon  here. 
The  psoas  magnusy  passing  from  the  sides  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  to  the  crural  arch,  contracts  the  transverse  diameter  of 
the  superior  opening  of  the  pelvis ;  hence,  the  custom  of  slightly 
bending  the  thighs  and  legs  during  labour. 

Attached  to  the  whole  of  the  fossa  of  the  same  name,  the 
tHacus  muscki  thin  superiorly,  thickens,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
inferiorly,  before  it  passes  the  crural  arch. 

Iliac  candy  very  large  in  the  centre,  the  canal  constituted  by 
the  fascia  iliaca  in  front,  and  of  which  the  ilium  forms  the  floor, 
contracts  inferiorly,  to  communicate  with  the  thigh. 

Ixs  femoral  opening  is  constituted,  on  one  side,  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  os  innominatum,  from  the  anterior  superior  spine, 
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as  far  as  the  ilio^pectineal  eminence;  and,  on  the  odier,  by  the 
external  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  Elliptic,  said  like  the  crural 
ring,  which  it  resembles  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  merely  that  portion  of  the  fiiscia  iliaca 
descending  from  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  body  of  the  pabes, 
this  opening  is  completely  filled  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles, the  inguino-cutaneous  and  crural  nerves. 

The  superior  opening  of  the  iliac  canal  is  much  less  regular 
than  the  preceding.  Posteriorly,  it  is  limited  by  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament,  the  transverse  process  and  side  of  the  body  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.  Therefore,  to  avoid  tearing  the  apo- 
neurosis, we  must  carry  the  finger  between  the  quadratua 
lumborum,  the  psoas,  and  the  posterior  cavity  of  the  iUac  crest. 

The  muscles  confined  in  this  canal  may,  consequently,  con- 
tract, without  interfering  with  the  digestive  organs,  situated  in 
front.  We  also  perceive,  how  the  fibrous  sheaths,  covering  the 
psoas,  unite  the  fascia  iliaca  to  the  ligamentum  arcuatum  of  the 
diaphragm,  forming  a  continuous  tract  from  the  latter,  as  far  as 
the  small  trochanter. 

This  disposition  explains  the  distinction  necessary  to  be  made 
when  we  treat  of  symptomatic  abscess.  It  is  well  known,  that 
pus  from  the  abdomen  frequently  arrives  at  the  groin,  but  the 
manner  by  which  it  does  so  remains  to  be  studied.  When  it 
descends  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  fascia  iliaca,  it  escapes 
by  the  crural  or  the  inguinal  canal,  rather  than  by  that  which  I 
have  just  described*  As  the  result  of  deep-seated  caries  of  the 
vertebrae,  especially  of  those  in  the  lumbar  region,  it  more 
frequently  burrows  beneath  the  fascia  iliaca,  following  the  iliac 
canal,  llius,  abscesses  of  the  first  kind  depend,  more  parti^ 
cularly,  upon  inflammation  of  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue, 
or  of  the  soft  parts  in  general,  whilst  those  of  the  secoiMi 
coincide,  nearly  always,  with  caries  of  the  spine. 

These  latter  are,  consequently,  distinguished  from  abscesses 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  as  diey  have  no  tendency  to  become  super* 
ficial,  or  to  reach  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  before  spreading  into 
the  loins. 

The  opening  conducting  them  to  the  thigh  also  allows  the 
pus  formed  near  die  hip  joint  to  enter  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
disorganize  the  muscles,  filling  it,  as  I  saw  in  two  instances,  in 
1831.  Finally,  it  is  of  importance,  tliat  we  should  not  confound 
under  this  point  of  view  the  diseases  of  the  psoas  muscle  with 
those  of  the  iliac,  as  is  too  generally  done ;  in  fact,  the  cellular 
membrane,  which  is  prolonged  upwards,  is  sufficiendy  thin  for 
the  former  to  reach  the  peritoneum,  as  well  as  the  side  of  the 
ilium,  whilst  the  latter  are  almost  necessarily  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  iliac  canal. 

Arteries. — Resulting  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  the  iUae 
arteriet  arise  opposite  the  cartilage,  unitinff  the  fourth  and  fith 
lumbar  vertebrae,  sometimes  a  litde  higher,  at  others  a  litde 
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lower.  PetBche  has  seen  them  separate  from  the  aorta»  close 
to  the  diaphragm.  Their  direction  may  be  well  shown,  by  a 
line  drawn,  from  about  two  inches  beneath  the  umbilicus^  to  the 
middle  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
pabes,  that  of  the  left  side  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
whilst  that  of  the  right  is  five.  To  the  middle  of  the  crural 
ligament,  they  are  each  half  an  inch  longer.  The  former,  in 
leaving  the  sacnv-vertebral  angle,  presents  a  very  marked  curve, 
having  its  convexity  backwards,  and  slightly  outwards,  to  beyond 
the  sacro41iac  symphysis;  subsequently  a  second,  longer  and 
much  less  marked,  in  an  inverse  direction,  as  far  as  its  entrance 
beneath  the  crural  arch. 

After  a  course  of  two  or  three  inches,  the  iliac  arteries,  in 
their  turn,  divide  or  bifurcate.  Up  to  this  point  they  bear  the 
name  of  common  ovprimitine  iliac.  Of  the  two  branches  resulting, 
one  is  the  internal  iliac  or  pelvic^  the  other  the  external  iliac  or 
cmraL  The  precise  point  of  their  bifurcation  is  not  regular. 
Most  frequently,  it  is  between  the  posterior  pelvic  symphysis  and 
the  sacro-vertebral  eminence;  sometimes,  on  the  symphysis  itself, 
and  in  other  cases,  on  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  It  is  usually 
close  to  the  spine  on  the  right,  whilst  on  the  left  it  is  less  dis- 
tant from  the  sacro-iliac  articulation ;  not  that  they  are  more 
prolonged  on  one  side  than  the  other  on  this  account,  but, 
simply,  because  that  of  the  right  side  has  to  pursue  a  longer 
coarse  before  it  arrives  in  front  of  the  symphysis.  These  va- 
riations as  to  origin,  which  appear  indifferent  at  first  sight, 
would,  however,  be  very  important,  were  it  possible  to  recognize 
them  during  life,  when  we  would  apply  a  ligature  on  one  of 
their  trunks. 

Between  the  common  iliac  and  the  crural  arch,  the  external 
ihac  arteries  are  enveloped  in  a  very  strong  sheath,  derived  from 
the  iascia  propria.  This  sheath  is  thicker  anteriorly  than  pos- 
teriorly, much  stronger  inferiorly  than  superiorly,  and  at  the  same 
time  encloses  the  vein.  Externally,  each  lies  on  the  fascia  iliaca, 
which  separates  it  from  the  psoas  muscles ;  posteribrly,  we  find 
its  accompanying  veins  and  obturator  nerves.  Anteriorly,  it  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  crossed  by  the  ureters,  opposite 
the  symphysis,  and  by  the  vas  deferens,  near  the  crural  arch. 
The  genito-crural  nerv<^  or  one  of  its  branches,  frequently  ramifies 
in  firont,  or  on  its  external  side,  and  is,  therefore,  with  ditiiculty 
avoided  in  the  ligature  of  this  vessel,  which  is,  in  addition, 
snrronnded  by  a  sheath  and  lymphatic  glands.  We  must  remark 
that  the  external  iliac  sometimes  furnishes  the  profunda.  In 
the  patient  in  whom  James  tied  the  aorta,  it  was  double,  so 
that  the  thread  might  have  been  applied  on  the  sound  branch, 
and,  consequendy,  have  no  influence  over  the  aneurism. 

Of  all  these  relations,  the  most  important  are  those  existing 
betwe^i  the  artery  and  vein,  and  between  the  artery  and  th« 
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sheath  fonned  by  the  fascia  propria ;  as,  if  we  would  tie  the  first, 
we  must  draw  the  second  out  of  the  way,  and  divide  the  last. 

Before  it  furnishes  the  internal,  the  primitive  iliac  sometimes 
gives  off  the  ilio4umbar^  which  always  dips  down  into  the  iliac  fossa, 
when  it  anastomoses  with  the  circumflexa  ilii,  and,  a  little  higher, 
with  the  last  lumbar  branches.  This  would  perform  an  im- 
portant function,  if  the  aorta  were  obliterated  above  its  origin. 

The  epigastric  commonly  arises  opposite  the  pectineal  crest, 
from  the  anterior  and  internal  portion  of  the  external  iliac 
artery.  It  is  rarely  given  off  from  a  trunk,  common  to  it  and 
to  the  circumflexa  uii,  but  it  has  been  seen  proceeding  from 
the  femoral,  and  even  from  the  profunda.  In  the  subject 
dissected  by  Michelet,  it  furnished  the  internal  circumflex 
artery  of  the  left  thigh.  Sometimes,  also,  its  commencement  is 
more  elevated,  at  about  an  inch  behind  Uie  pubes  and  the  iliac 
fossa.  The  first  case  would  render  ligature  of  the  crural  artery 
more  dangerous  between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  origin  of 
the  profunda,  but  it  would  favour  the  same  operation  performed 
on  the  external  iliac.  The  second  would  render  the  latter 
dangerous,  and  be  favourable  to  the  former.  Beclard  tied  the 
external  iliac,  in  1822,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Faculty.  The  pa- 
tient died  of  hemorrhage  four  days  afterwards,  and  we  found 
that  the  thread,  placed  about  two  lines  beneath  the  epigastric, 
had  cut  through  half  the  substance  of  the  iliac  artery. 

Immediately  after  its  origin,  the  epigastric  artery  descends 
obliquely  within,  to  reascend  bc^nd  Pouparfs  ligament,  forming 
the  murth  of  a  circle,  embracing  the  inferior  and  internal  portion 
of  the  spermatic  conL  When  the  viscera  escape  through  the  in- 
ternal crural  fossette,  half  the  external  circumference  c^  the 
tumour  is  surrounded  by  the  iliac  vein,  the  artery,  and  the 
origin  of  the  epigastric  vessels.  The  knife  must,  therefore,  be 
directed  towaixls  its  interior  semicircle.  The  epigastric  here 
gives  off  two  branches,  one  which  follows  the  posterior  surfiatce 
of  Pouparlfs  or  Gimbernat's  ligament  to  cross  the^symphysis; 
the  other,  seldom  more  than  a  branch  of  the  latter,  descends, 
crossing  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same  ligament,  to  the  sub- 
pubic foramen. 

The  first  may  follow  the  inferior  border  of  the  ligament, 
proceed  parallel  to  its  superior  border,  or  even  above  it.  Suiv 
rounding,  in  the  first  place,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  neck  of 
the  sac,  it  passes  over  its  anterior  half  circumference  in  the 
second;  a  disposition  which  has  alarmed  surgeons,  and  has  led 
them  to  cut  inwards,  instead  of  du-ecting  the  bistouri  vertically, 
or  parallel  to  the  linea  alba. 

When  this  branch  does  not  furnish  the  obturaiorj  it  is  rarely 
of  sufficient  siase  to  endanger  hemorrhage.  Hey  says  that  he 
wounded  the  epigastric,  cutting  upwards,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rhage was  stopped  without  difficulty,  by  meaQS  of  small  pieces  of 
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sponge  introduced  into  the  wound.     The  patient  being  cured, 
he  could  not  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury ;  but,  as 
Scarpa  also  remarks,  the  injured  artery  was  not  the  epigastric, 
since  that  almost  constantly  lies  externally  in  crural  hernia.     It 
is  difficult  to  suppose,  with  this  latter  author,  that  it  was  the  ob- 
turator arising  from  the  femoral  or  epigastric;  I  think  that  it  was 
merely  the  branch  in  question,  which  had  attained  more  than 
ordinary  magnitude.     In  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that 
simple    compression    would   entirely   suspend    a   hemorrhage 
arising   from  either  of  the  arteries   mentioned   by   these  two 
surgeons.     The  second  as  frequently  arises  from  that  which  we 
have  just  described  as  from  the  epigastric  itself.  Running  some- 
times closer,  sometimes  further  from  it,  it  would,  in  one  case, 
reach  the  subpubic  foramen,  by  embracing  the  external  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  whilst,  in  the  other,  it  winds  round  the  in- 
ternal side,  unless  the  branch  furnishing  it  passes  beneath  the 
tumour.     In  this  case,  happily  the  most  frequent,  all  the  in- 
ternal and  superior  half  is  without  vessels,  so  that  in  women, 
where  the  spermatic  artery  causes  no  anxiety,  we  may  cut  with 
certainty  on  this  side.    In  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  the  neck 
of  the  sac  would  be,  almost  completely,  surrounded  by  arteries. 
With  such  a  disposition,  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  severe 
hemorrhage  in  operating  for  crural  hernia,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment would  be  much  increased,  if  there  existed  a  second  epi- 
gastric,   furnished   by  the  internal  iliac,  of  which  M.  Lauth 
communicated  a  case  to  me,  and  as  I  myself  saw  in  1832;   for 
it  is  probable,  that  the  anormal  branch  would  be  then  placed 
within  the  tumour. 

It  is  now  a  long  time  since  anatomists  remarked  the  common 
origin  of  the  epigastric  and  obturator  arteries,  but  it  is  later  that 
Monro  attempted  to  establish,  in  what  proportion  of  cases  this 
is  met  with.  He  says,  one  time  in  twenty;  Bums  announces 
more  than  thirty  instances ;  Hesselbach  considers  this  anomaly 
very  rare.  Scarpa  and  Lawrance  admit,  that  it  may  take  place 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  times ;  M.  J.  Cloquet,  once  in  three  or 
five;  and  F.  Meckel,  that  it  is  almost  as  common  as  the  normal 
condition.  My  own  observation,  founded  on  the  examination 
of  upwards  of  one  thousand  bodies,  leads  me  to  coincide  with 
Monro. 

Finally,  it  is  easy  to  understand  this  common  origin.  The 
obturator  artery,  in  fact,  is  naturally  produced  by  two  branches, 
of  equal  size,  in  the  very  young  foetus ;  one  supplied  by  the 
hypogastric,  the  other  by  the  external  iliac  or  epigastric.  After 
birth,  and  in  the  adult,  one  of  these  branches  remains  as  it  was 
during  the  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life,  whilst  the  other 
alone  foUows  the  general  increase  of  organization.  Or  if,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  order,  the  branch  from  the  internal  iliac  is 
arrested  in  its  developement,  the  obturator  vrill  appear  to  come 
from  the  epigastric.     It  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  a  natural 
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disposition.  It  must  be  observed,  moreover,  that,  in  llie  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  obturator  artery,  arising  from  the  epigastric,  is 
push^  outwards  and  backwards  by  the  organs  protruding  to 
form  femoral  hernia,  and  that  it  would  only  pass  above  and 
internal  to  this  tumour,  in  those  subjects  where  the  proper 
pubic  branch  gives  it  off,  and  would  itself  be  separatea  from 
the  epigastric,  and  considerably  from  the  external  iliac  In  a 
double  femoral  hernia  of  one  side.  Bums  saw  the  obturator 
descend  between  the  neck  of  the  two  tumours;  so  that  the 
division  of  the  one  might  have  been  performed  without  danger 
internally,  whilst  that  of  the  other  would,  almost  of  necessity, 
have  been  succeeded  by  hemorrhage* 

If  the  obturator  artery  should  wind  round  the  superior  side 
of  the  hernia,  it  does  not  follow,  that  it  would  inevitably  be 
divided  by  cutting  on  the  concave  margin  of  Gimbemat's  liga- 
ment In  crural  hernia,  this  ligament  is  commonly  very  much 
inclined  towards  the  thigh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vessels, 
more  or  less  prolonged,  by  the  viscera,  from  the  circumference 
of  the  ring,  are  naturally  enveloped  in  the  fascia  propria,  which 
retains  them  .at  a  suiBcient  distance  from  the  superior  surface  of 
the  ligament,  as,  generally,  to  permit  of  our  cutting  suflSciently 
upwards  or  inwards,  without  interfering  with  the  surrounding 
arteries.  The  danger,  moreover,  is  less,  as  the  obturator  de-> 
taches  itself  from  the  epigastric  higher  up,  or  as  the  latter  arises 
from  the  external  iliac  at  a  greater  distance  from  Poupart's 
ligament 

When,  on  the  contrary,  they  arise  from  the  femoral  together, 
that  is  to  say,  between  tlie  pectineal  crest  and  the  origin  of  the 
profunda,  if  the  obturator  does  not  pass  between  the  tumour  and 
the  pectineus  muscle,  if  it  ascends  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  we  can  imagine,  that  in  the  degree  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  situation  of  the  stricture,  so  is  its  danger  of  being 
injured. 

The  epigastric,  in  its  turn,  may  be  only  a  branch  of  the  ob- 
turator, or  any  other  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  This  dispo* 
sition  has  been  noticed  by  Monro,  and  we  also  find  another 
extraordinary  example  in  the  works  of  Hesselbach.  Meckel, 
who  accused  the  latter  of  being  mistaken,  had,  doubtless,  never 
seen  the  beautiful  plates  in  which  it  is  represented.  In  the 
instance  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  M.  Lauth,  it  proceeded  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pelvis.  In  such  a  case,  whatever  kind  of 
hernia  it  be,  the  epigastric  would  run  along  its  internal  side; 
but,  probably,  sufficiently  far  from  the  ring  to  escape  being 
wounded,  where  the  bistouri  is  properly  directed. 

Anterior  iliac^  or  eircun^kxa  tVit,  also  given  off  from  the  ex- 
ternal iliac,  previous  to  its  entering  the  crural  canal,  arises,  com* 
monly,  opposite  the  epigastric.  Arrived  close  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  crural  canal,  it  pierces  the  iliac  fascia,  which  splits, 
near  its  attachment  at  Poupart's  ligament,  to  supply  it  with  a 
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aheath.  FoUowing  the  curvature  of  the  crest  of  the  iliunit  it 
gives  off}  from  its  concavity,  several  branches,  which  anastomose 
with  the  ilio-lumbar,  whilst  others  arise,  from  its  convexity,  to 
nunify  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 

The  spermatic  artery^  arising  firom  the  aorta  or  renal  artery, 
descends  in  the  fascia  propria,  in  front  of  the  psoas  muscles,  as 
far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  without  being 
of  much  interest,  as  regards  surgery.  By  degrees  it  approaches 
the  vas  deferens,  and  ascends  into  the  inguinal  canal ;  it  here 
becomes  of  importance^  relative  to  crural  hernia,  in  man.  The 
spermatic  cord,  in  fact,  is  so  disposed,  that  in  entering  the  canal 
it  lies  external  to  crural  hernia,  whilst  in  leaving  the  ex- 
ternal ring  it  is  internal.  Crossing  the  whole  of  the  superior 
surface  of  the  tumour,  it  might  be  divided  by  an  incision  made 
directly  upwards. 

Amaud,  who  says  that  he  lost  a  patient  by  this  incision,  and 
mentions  a  similar  accident  as  occurring  to  another  surgeon, 
was  so  convinced  that  the  hemorrhages,  considered  before  his 
time  as  proceeding  from  the  epigastric,  depended  upon  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spermatic,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  this 
vessel  in  cutting  upwards,  that  he  subsequently  preferred  open- 
ing the,  neck  of  the  sac  with  a  pair  of  scissars,  and  raising  the 
crural  arch  with  a  hook,  to  employing  a  knife.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
and  Scarpa  have  partaken  of  these  fears,  and  their  opinions  are 
at  present  usually  adopted  The  first  of  these  authors  has,  cer- 
tainly, magnified  the  dangers  of  cutting  otherwise  than  he  re- 
oommends;  but  Gunz  is  also  wrong,  when,  in  opposition  to 
Amaud,  he  maintains  that  the  spermatic  artery  cannot  be 
wounded,  unless  we  completely  divide  Poupart's  ligament. 

This  ligament  is  hollowed  into  a  groove^  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  artery  runs  obliquely,  thus  approximating  rather 
closer  to  the  neck  of  the  hernia  than  might,  at  first  sight,  be 
supposed ;  but,  as  this  trench  is  effaced  as  the  external  pillar  of 
the  ring  approaches  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  we  can  only  reach 
the  cord  at  its  internal  portion,  after  cutting  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  usually  required.  We  should  also  observe,  that,  being 
loosely  enveloped  in  the  inguinal  canal,  it  rolls  under  the  knife 
before  it  is  divided,  and  diat  the  spermatic  artery  itself  is  gene- 
rally too  small  to  give  rise  to  any  serious  hemorrhage. 

Besides  the  epigastric  and  circumflex,  the  external  iliac  some- 
times, though  rarely,  gives  off  a  renoL  I  met  with  this  once,  in 
1S25,  and  again  in  1829.  They  were  on  the  right  side  in  both 
eases.  This  would  be  an  unfortunate  arrangement,  where  the 
trunk  of  the  external  iliac  required  to  be  tied  high  up.  The 
external  iliac  has  been  too  frequently  and  too  successfully  tied 
U>  admit  of  question  as  to  its  utility.  The  circulation  is  then 
continued,  without  difficulty,  by  the  numerous  anastomoses  ex- 
isting between  the  cutaneous,  the  circumflex,  epigastric  branches, 
and  the  intercostal  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  and  internal  mammary 
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aiteriesi  between  the  dreumflex  and  all  tbe  superior  bmcheB 
of  the  femoral)  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  internal,  pubic,  obturator,  &e. 
arteries. 

Feins. — Running  to  the  vena  cava,  on  the  side  of  the  four  or 
five  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  primitive  iHae  veins  contract  relations 
with  their  accompanying  arteries,  which  are  not  the  same  on 
both  sides.  To  understand  this  dbtinction,  it  will  be  quite  suffi-* 
cient  to  bear  in  mind- what  has  already  been  said,  with  regard 
to  the  artery  of  the  right  side^  and  the  vein  of  the  left,  and 
reciprocally.  Hence  it  results,  that  tbe  latter  has  to  cross  tbe 
posterior  surface  of  the  commencement  of  the  right  iliac,  and, 
also,  the  aorta,  to  reach  the  internal  side  of  the  left  iliac,  so  that 
the  external  side  of  the  latter  is  free,  through  its  whole  extent. 
On  the  right,  on  the  contrary,  the  vein,  at  first  situated  external 
to  its  artery,  runs  by  degrees  beneath  its  posterior  surftoe^ 
finally  lying  to  its  inner  side  before  reaching  the  internal  ring. 
Thus,  we  may  easily  pass  a  ligature  around  the  artery  of  the 
right  side,  by  sliding  the  smooth  extremity  of  an  aneurismal 
needle  or  director,  on  its  pelvic  side,  obliquely  outwards.  This 
method  would  be  equally  applicable  on  the  left  side,  at  what- 
ever height  the  operation  is  required,  even  if  it  be  upon  the 
common  iliac  itself. 

The  iliolumbar  and  cxrcim^fUx  always  follow  the  arteries  of 
the  same  name.  The  two  veins. accompanying  each  epigaOrit 
artery  do  so  likewise;  with  this  difference,  however,. that  they 
do  not  form  the  curve  beneath  the  cords,  as  they  empty  them* 
selves  into  the  external  iliac,  which  corresponds  to  the  middle 
portion  of  the  abdominal  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
epigastric  artery  would,  consequently,  be  secured  with  greater 
jbcuity  near  its  commencement. 

The  tpermatie  veins  also  follow  their  arteries,  which,  however, 
they  greatly  surpass  in  size.  There  are  always  two^  occasionally 
three,  especially  in  the  female^  where  these  vessels  are  termed 
ovarian,  sometimes  representing  a  complete  plexus,  between  the 
kidney  and  round  ligament  In  this  sex,  and  occasionally  dso 
in  man,  the  lumbar  veins  anastomose  with  the  brandies  of  the 
circumflex  and  ilio-ltunbar,  constituting  in  and  above  the  iliac 
fossa  another  plexus^  named  pampiniform,  which,  however,  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding.  Tbe  length  of  the 
ovarian  and  spermatic  veins,  the  tliinness  of  their  walls,  and 
the  softness  of  the  parts  through  which  they  run,  predispose 
them  to  the  varicose  dilatation,  occasionally  manifested,  and 
permit  of  their  bursting;  producing  fatal  hemorrhage  in  the 
abdomen. 

The  hfmphaiics  of  the  iliac  fossa  are  very  abundant.  These 
vessels  are  large,  short,  and  numerous.  The  glands  forming  a 
chain  around  the  blood  vessels  are  all  placed  in  the  &scia  pro- 
pria. Their  tumours  may  resemble  aneurism.  That  situated 
in  the  crural  ring,  ordinarily  much  elongated,  may  prcgect  into 
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the  pelvis,  and,  at  the  same  tfane,  eactend  as  far  as  the  external 
opening  of  the  crural,  which  it  sometimes  almost  entirely  fflls. 
We  can  understand  that,  contained  in  a  narrow  space,  if  it 
shoiikl  swell,  serious  mischief  would  result;  that  it  mighty  for 
eiample^  'compress  the  femoral  artery  and  vein,  or  form  a 
tomour  in  the  groin,  resembling  hernia.  In  a  patient  sent  to 
me  by  M.  Chardel,  it  constituted  a  band  of  union  between 
two  enormous  encephaloid  tumours,  one  of  which  occupied  the 
iliae  fossa,  and  the  other  the  groin. 

The  nerves  derived  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  at  first  enveloped 
by  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  muscle,  ramify  beneath  the  aponeu* 
rosis,  before  piercing  it. 

The  iiiguino-cutaneous,  oblique  as  far  as  the  anterior  superior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  traverses  the  notch  separating  this  process 
from  the  anterior  inferior  spine,  and  does  not  perforate  the 
aponeurosis  until  it  reaches  the  thigh. 

The  gmitthcrural  runs  parallel  to  the  iliac  artery,  almost 
always  on  its  outer  side,  and  occasionally  on  its  anterior  sur- 
fiice.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  better  to  catch  it  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  cut  it  across,  instead  of  implicating  it  in  the  liga- 
ture of  the  vesseL  If,  however,  it  has  already  been  pressed  by 
the  thread,  we  should  then  confine  ourselves,  to  drawing  the 
ligature  tighter,  so  as  completely  to  destroy  its  action.  Its  two 
branches  generally  divide  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  The  ingui- 
nal soon  unites  to  the  spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  enter- 
ing the  inguinal  canal  with  them.  The  femoral  follows  the 
original  direction  of  the  nerve,  and  runs  to  the  external  por-^ 
tion  of  the  crural  canal ;  but  they  are  neither  of  them  sufficiently 
large  to  lead  to  much  practical  consideration. 

The  obturator  descends  beneath  the  internal  side  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  and  pierces  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  sacro-iliac 
smiphysis,  to  traverse  the  pelvis,  where  it  remains  behind  the 
iliac  vessels.  We  shall  again  meet  with  it  in  the  pelvic  cavity, 
as  also  with  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  uniting  in  front  of  the 
sacrum  the  two  plexuses,  whence  its  name  is  derived. 

The  enarcd  is  here  an  essential  nerve.  As  it  descends,  it 
by  degrees  leaves  the  posterior  surface  of  the  psoas,  so  diat 
towards  the  inferior  third  of  the  iliac  fossa,  it  lies  beneath  the 
iliac  fiEiscia,  in  the  fissure  uniting  the  two  fleshy  masses  of  the 
region.  Separated  from  the  artery  up  to  this  point,  by  the 
thickness  of  the  muscle  beneath  which  it  lies,  it  subsequendy 
approaches  it  so  closely,  that  at  its  entrance  into  the  crural 
canal,  they  are  merely  divided  by  the  aponeurosis.  Enclosed 
in  the  same  fibrous  canal  with  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles, 
it  runs  with  them  beneath  the  crural  arch  by  the  iliac  canal, 
of  which  it  fills  the  internal  angle,  and  may  be  considerably 
pressed  upon  by  the  head  of  the  dnild  during  labour. 

The  skdeion,  formed  by  the  osseous  portion,  whence  the 
name  of  the  region  is  derived,  does  not,  properly,  comprehend 
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the  ilittm,  which  we  will  examine  more  pordcukrly  with  the 
gluteal  region.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  remarks  that  ihe^ 
two  iliac  fossae  nearly  completely  form  that  which  is  called  the 
greater  basin  or  pelvis,  the  greater  dimensions  of  which,  in  the 
female,  depend  upon  increased  separation  of  the  iliac  spine* 
As  the  inguinal  canal  is  at  the  same  time  very  small,  femoral 
herniee  are  just  as  common  among  women  as  inguinal  among 
men*  Thus,  in  infancy,  where  nothing  of  the  kind  exists, 
inguinal  heroiffi  are  almost  as  frequent  as  crural  among  young 
girls. 

The  crei>t  of  the  ilium  is  occasionally  thrown  backwards,  or 
towards  the  side,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  bone  approaches  the 
horizontal  direction,  and  tlie  iliac  fossa  becomes  flattejied. 
This  disposition,  which  singularly  favours  the  inclination  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy,  if  it  should  occur  in  females  sufficiently 
young  to  become  enceinte,  appears  to  me  to  depend  upon  the 
gende,  but  permanent,  pressure^  exercised  by  the  viscera  upon 
the  bones,  badly  supported  by  the  abdominal  parietes,  relaxed 
pardy  by  age,  or  in  consequence  of  repeated  pregnancies, 
dropsy,  or  even  from  the  ordinary  en-bon-point  towards  the 
close  of  life.  When,  on  the  contrary,  in  adult  females,  the  iliac 
crests  are  too  much  elevated,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  dis- 
posed as  in  man,  they  favour  the  descent  of  the  uterus  during 
labour. 

The  iliac  muscle  is  so  loosely  attached  to  the  fossa,  that  in 
inflammations  the  latter  is  quickly  denuded  by  suppuration* 
Hence  the  extreme  tendency  of  the  ilium  to  necrosis,  &c*  in 
consequence  of  psoas  abscess,  &c,  and  the  necessity  of  active 
treatment  at  the  commencement  of  these  diseases. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

VISCERA* 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  various  organs  enclosed  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  liver  fills  the  whole  of  the  right  hypochondrium.  Its 
left  lobe  extends  also  into  tlie  epigastrium,  where  it  may  be 
easily  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  in  thin  persons^  or 
when  swoUen.  In  the  living  subject,  it  ascends  and  descends 
slightly  during  respiration.  Thus,  when  we  examine  it  exter- 
na£y,  we  should  desire  the  patient  to  take  a  deep  inspiration. 
In  the  foetus,  and  during  infancy,  it  extends  more  or  leas  beyond 
the  false  ribs;  in  the  adult,  on  the  contrary,  and  in  sound 
health,  it  is  completely  sheltered  by  these  bones,  excepting 
in  its  epigastric  portion*  However,  it  has  been  occasionally 
found  so  much  elongated  and  relaxed,  that  it  descended  into 
the  iliac  region,  and  even  into  an  inguinal  hernia. 
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On  the  dead  body,  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  liver  some* 
times  ascends  an  inch  or  two ;  in  the  vertical  position  it  descends 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  During  life,  it  is  much  less 
mobile.  Its  convex  surface,  overlaid,  as  it  were,  by  the  dia- 
phragm, and  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  is  much  predisposed 
to  the  contraction  of  adhesions.  We  can  understand,  then, 
that  abscesses  of  the  liver  may  project  dirough  the  last  inter- 
costal spaces,  or  beneath  the  ribs,  in  the  lumbar  regions  and 
flank;  or  into  the  epigastrium,  and  open  externally.  From  the 
relative  position  of  its  concave  surface,  these  abscesses  may 
<^>en  into  the  transverse  colon,  and  discharge  through  it  when 
they  occur  in  its  anterior  margin;  or  into  the  stomach,  and  be 
thus  evacuated  by  vomiting,  as  well  as  in  the  first  portion  of 
the  duodenum. 

Its  slight  extensibility,  framle  texture,  its  size  and  weight, 
cause  it  to  be  very  frequently  ruptured,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  ribs,  by  shocks  or  external  violence 
received  on  the  abdomen,  either  directly  or  by  concussion.  The 
enlargements  which  it  undergoes  in  some  persons,  during  inter- 
mittent fevers,  cause  it  to  pass  the  hypochondrium  and  render 
this  accident  still  more  probable,  as  then  a  kick  or  blow  from 
a  stick  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  rupture.  I  have  seen  this 
occur  from  the  patient  having  been  run  over,  although  the 
external  trace  of  injury  was  very  slight  Its  wounds  are  exces- 
sively dangerous,  partly  on  account  of  tlie  large  and  numerous 
vessels  ramifying  in  it,  and  partly  because  they  must  of  neceft- 
sity  be  penetrating. 

The  base  oftht  gall  bladder ^  corresponding  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  ninth  rib,  projects,  when  distended,  beneath  the  right  hjrpo- 
chondrium.  It  would  be  excessively  dangerous  to  mistake  such 
a  tumour  for  an  abscess.  As  in  this  condition  it  inflames,  con- 
tracting firm  adhesions  with  the  abdominal  parietes,  its  opening 
b  not  always  followed  by  efliisions  into  the  abdomen.  Hence 
J.  L.  Petit  recommended  the  extraction  of  biliary  calculi  by 
making  an  opening  in  the  hypochondrium.  Surrounding  the 
hepatic  ducts  there  are  some  glands,  which  in  swelling  may 
ol^truct  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum,  and  cause 
a  general  icterus,  or  at  least  considerable  distension  of  the  gall 
bladder,  when  the  pressure  takes  place  upon  the  ductus  choli- 
dicns,  which  may  open  into  tlie  vena  porta;  producing  phle- 
bitis, quickly  fatal. 

The  relation  of  the  gall  bladder  with  the  transverse  colon 
allows  of  its  contracting  adhesions  with  that  intestine,  and 
accounts  for  the  calculi  being  expelled  through  it.  Liable 
to  concussion  from  the  other  viscera,  closed  by  the  fold- 
ing of  its  neck,  it  is  so  much  compressed,  in  most  of  the  vio- 
lent blows  on  the  abdomen,  as  easily  to  be  ruptured.  Its 
ductSy  especially  the  hepatic,  allowing  but  little  distension,  may 
yield  from  the  same  causes,  as  in  the  case  related  by  M.  Cam- 
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paignac;  and  the  bile  contained  in  the  orsan  flowing  into 
the  peritoneum  is  the  principal  danger  of  such  injuries.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  the  continued  flow  of  bile,  rather  than  the  pri- 
mitiye  efiusion,  which  produces  death,  by  generalizing  the 
inflammation,  we  may  imagine,  with  M.  Campaignac,  that  by 
applying  a  ligature  on  the  cystic  duct,  (which  appears  to  me  to 
be  extremely  dangerous,)  or  round  the  wound,  when  it  occupies 
llie  base  or  inferior  surface  of  the  organ,  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  Being, 
moreover,  free  at  its  two  inferior  thirds,  it  might  be  possible 
to  apply  actual  cautery  to  the  wound,  as  performed  upon  some 
animals  by  M.  Vilardebo,  and  thus  prevent  the  necessity  of 
leaving  a  diread  in  the  abdomen.  But  the  existence  and  seat 
of  such  injuries  appear  to  me  so  difficult  to  be  precisely  ascer- 
tained, that  these  methods  can  scarcely  be  available.  The 
most  elevated  portion  of  its  base  is  sufficiently  close  to  the 
hypochondrium  to  render  its  perforation,  or  that  of  its  superior 
wall,  across  the  substance  of  the  liver,  capable  of  being  suc- 
ceeded by  an  external  fistula  without  destroying  the  patient 
The  case  of  the  old  soldier,  mentioned  by  M.  Civiale,  appears 
to  belong  to  this  class.  From  the  same  disposition  the  incision 
as  recommended  by  M.  Greves,  or  M.  Begin,  would  allow  the 
distended  organ  to  enter  the  wound,  and  there  be  opened 
without  much  danger.  Finally,  the  two  cases  published  by 
M.  Chaule  prove  that  the  operation  introduced  by  Petit 
should  be  retained. 

The  spleen,  in  the  natural  condition,  is  nearly  completely 
enclosed  in  the  lefl  hypochondrium.  Its  convex  and  smooth 
surface  corresponds  to  the  three  last  intercostal  spaces,  and 
extends  a  little  beyond  the  last  rib.  Posteriorly,  it  is  separated 
from  the  diaphragm  above,  and  the  kidney  below,  merely  by 
peritoneum.  Being  covered  in  front  by  the  stomach,  violent 
exercise  immediately  afler  eating  causes  great  pain  in  the  left 
side.  Essentially  composed  of  vessels,  this  organ  is  more  than 
any  other  predisposed  to  swell,  being  capable  of  acquiring 
enormous  size,  notwithstanding  it  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous 
membrane.  It  has  been  found  weighing  thirty-five  pounds, 
and  I  have  myself  seen  it  filling  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen, 
descending  into  the  iliac  fossa. 

Like  the  liver,  its  texture  renders  it  very  susceptible  of  being 
ruptured.  Its  functions  are  but  little  understood,  and  appear 
of  so  little  importance  that  it  has  been  removed  more  than 
once.  M.  Powel  performed  the  operation  on  a  patient,  who  per- 
fectly recovered ;  Bailleau  relates  another  example.  Its  injuries 
are  only  dangerous  from  the  succeeding  hemorrhage. 

The  stomach,  partly  filling  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  epigastrium,  is  by  no  means  fixed  in  its 
situation.  In  the  adult,  its  superior  margin  is  very  much 
curved,  whilst  in  the  foetus  it  descends  almost  perpendicularly 
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towards  the  umbilicus.  When  full,  its  anterior  surface  in  con- 
tact with  the  inferior  portion  of  the  liver,  and  particularly 
with  the  left  lobe  of  that  organ,  explains  why  reclining  and 
sleeping  on  the  left  side  are  painful  immediately  after  meals, 
and  how,  if  it  be  ulcerated  or  destroyed  in  that  direction,  it 
may  to  a  certain  degree  continue  its  functions,  without  allow- 
ing the  food  to  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  Its 
mobility  accounts  for  its  occasional  presence  in  umbilical,  and 
even  inguinal  hernia- 
Confined,  as  it  were,  in  the  hypochondrium,  after  digestion, 
the  stomach  is  then  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  external  bodies, 
and  we  may  traverse  the  epigastric  region,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  a  sword  for  instance,  witliout  injury;  of  which  I  had 
proof  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Faculty,  in  1835.  A  man  had  been 
rim  through  the  abdomen  by  a  sword.  Entering  at  three 
inches  external  to  and  above  the  umbilicus,  on  the  left  side, 
it  made  its  exit  on  the  right,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
rib,  having  left  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  below  and  to 
the  left,  without  touching  them.  Next  grazing  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  liver,  it  had  entered  that  organ  above  the  gall 
bladder,  after  piercing  the  small  omentum. 

The  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  embraced  by  the 
gastro-epiploic  artery,  allows  pulsation  to  be  felt  in  some 
positions,  and  among  thin  individuals,  resembling  aneurism, 
and  rendering  wounds  more  dangerous  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  hemorrhage.  Its  lesser  curvature,  also  traversed  by  two 
arteries,  the  coronary  and  pyloric,  can  be  but  rarely  injured. 
With  r^^ard  to  wounds  of  its  anterior  sur&ce,  they  are  more 
frequent  and  less  dangerous,  as  there  are  fewer  vesscJjs,  and  it  is 
easier  to  apply  the  suture. 

Besides  being  very  mobile  and  elastic,  the  stomach  is  so  dis- 
posed, when  distended,  that  the  curve  which  it  represents  with 
the  cardia  and  duodenum,  prevents  ejection  of  the  contents  from 
simple  pressure  of  the  wails.  Consequently,  in  this  condition, 
a  fail  or  blow  on  the  abdomen  will  be  sufiicient  to  rupture  it« 
From  its  proximity  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  ulcerations  or 
wounds  of  its  anterior  sur&ce  are  sometimes  preceded  or 
followed  by  adhesion  above  the  umbilicus.  Hence  those  per- 
forations of  the  epigastrium,  recommended  for  conveying  ibod 
directly  into  the  stomach.  It  is  thus,  that  foreign  substances, 
a  knife,  metal,  &c  swallowed,  have  shown  themselves  in  the 
same  region.  Ulceration  of  the  greater  curvature  would,  for 
the  same  reason,  permit  fluids  to  burrow  between  the  folds  of 
the  omentum,  and  thus  to  present  themselves  externally  as 
abscesses,  of  which  Le  Dran  has  related  an  example.  The 
depending  position  of  its  great  cul-de-sac,  causes  fluids,  &c 
to  stagnate  during  disease  and  after  death,  in  some  measure 
explaining  the  frequency  of  its  ramolissement,  and  large  per- 
foration, not  only  in  the  young  person,  but  the  adult,  as  I  saw 
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in  1827)  with  M.  Carpuron,  in  a  medical  student.  Its  relatiow 
with  the  diaphragm  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  causes  of  its 
frequent  passage  into  the  thorax,  when  this  muscle  is  per- 
forated ;  then  allowing  it  to  ascend  even  as  far  as  the  claTicle, 
or,  at  least,  very  high  up  beneath  the  ribs,  interfinriiig  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  causes  ot  disease  of  the  chest  It  is  frequ^itly 
so  large  in  great  eaters,  or  from  disease,  as  to  extend  to  the 
pubes,  rendering  it  very  liable  to  be  implicated  in  hemise. 
Although  the  importance  of  the  stomach  is  indisputable,  its 
almost  complete  disorganization  is  not  always  an  absolute 
obstacle  to  digestion.  It  has  been  met  with  transformed  into 
a  cartilaginous  bag,  more  than  half  an  inch  thick.  Its  waUs, 
in  a  woman  whom  I  saw  in  1831,  were  totally  diseased  by 
cancer,  and  were  one  or  two  inches  thick  in  all  parts,  excepting 
in  front,  in  a  circle  of  two  or  three  inches,  although  the  diges- 
tive functions  proceeded  up  to  the  moment  of  death.  Its  dis- 
tension by  food  also  shows,  that  wounds  are  more  dangerous 
after  than  before  meals.  Although  its  termination  in  cul-de- 
sac  does  not  appear  compatible  with  life,  we  must  admit,  that 
the  matters  traversing  it  need  not  be  ejected  by  the  anus,  if 
there  was  no  imposition  in  the  case  of  the  beggar  cited  by  M. 
Denis,  who  had  no  rectal  opening,  and  from  his  birth  had 
returned  what  he  ate  by  the  mouth.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
a  subject  mentioned  by  M.  Montessanto,  where  the  anus  had 
been  closed  for  ten  years. 

The  duodenum  is  remarkable,  in  surgery,  from  its  fixed  posi- 
tion preventing  its  implication  in  herniae,  and  from  its  relations 
with  other  organs,  lliis  stability  is  not  always  an  obstacle  to 
its  being  enclosed  in  the  exomphali.  M.  Cruveilhier  has  seen  it  so 
free  as  to  descend  to  the  groin.  Its  superior  portion  is  suffici^itfy 
near  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver,  anteriorly  and  superiorly, 
to  compress  the  excretory  biliary  ducts,  or  for*  hepatic  abscesses  to 
burst  into  its  interior,  and  biliary  calculi  to  be  also  received  there. 
The  second,  lying  on  the  kidney,  may  be  perforated  in  abscess 
of  that  organ,  so  that  renal  calculi,  and  purulent  or  orinary 
collections,  are  also  sometimes  discharged  through  it.  In  front, 
it  corresponds  to  the  colon,  crossing  the  commencement  of  the 
arch,  and  frequently  being  united  to  it  by  inflammations.  Pos- 
teriorly, and  to  the  left,  it  embraces  the  pancreas,  the  canal  of 
which  it  covers,  as  well  as  the  termination  of  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus,  perforating  its  posterior  waU.  Thus,  derangement  of 
the  biliary  secretion  is  frequently  dependent  upon  its  disor- 
ganization. Its  third  portion,  placed  transversely,  in  front  of 
the  spine,  in  the  separation  of  the  layers  of  the  transverse  me- 
socolon, is  so  disposed,  that  it  lies  upon  the  inferior  vena  eava 
and  the  aorta,  immediately  beneath  the  superior  mesoiteric 
artery.  The  peritoneum  being  very  loosely  united  in  fronts  it 
may  dilate  considerably,  and,  consequently,  raise  this  last  artevy 
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sufficiently  for  its  pulaatioa  to  be  felt  through  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen. 

Hie  small  intestine  extends  obliquely,  forming  several  convo* 
lationS)  from  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
right  iliac  fossa*  As  a  whole,  it  represents  a  sort  of  moveable 
packet,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  umbilical  region,  a  portion 
of  the  flanksi  and  the  hypogastrium.  Its  weight  tends  to  draw  it 
towards  the  most  depending  parts,  whilst  the  length  and  ex- 
tensibility of  its  folds  allow  of  its  protrusion  through  all  the 
natural  or  aecidental  openings  of  the  abdomen  ;  consequently^ 
we  find  it  in  nearly  all  inguinal,  crural,  perineal,  umbilical,  ven- 
tral, &C.  herniaB.  Compressed  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  it 
promptly  protrudes  when  an  opening  of  any  extent  is  made  in 
the  abdomen,  and  ia  thus  liable  to  all  kinds  of  injuries.  Wounds 
are  always  dangerous,  especially  those  near  the  duodenum ;  on 
the  one  hand,  because^  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  make 
an  artificial  anus,  the  food  would  then  escape  before  nutritious 
particles  had  been  absorbed ;  on  the  other,  because,  near  the 
transverse  mesocolon,  the  small  intestine  is  so  deeply  situated, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  wounded  portion  towards 
the  exterior. 

The  mass  formed  by  the  small  intestines,  between  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  lumbar,  or  most  prominent  portion 
of  the  spine,  pardy  furnishes  the  reason  for  their  being  torn 
and  bruised,  without  any  external  solution  of  continuity;  and 
why,  when  distended,  a  kick,  blow,  or  violence  of  any  kind, 
easily  produces  rupture.  Their  length,  and  the  shortness  of  the 
mesentery,  cause  them  to  become  implicated  in  various  diseases, 
and  to  twist  upon  themselves  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  be  con- 
stricted. As  the  vessels  enter  the  concave  border  of  this  canal, 
wounds  are  much  more  dangerous  there  than  at  its  ccmvex 
portion,  which  is  more  easily  brought  in  relation  to  the 
abdominal  parietes.  Composed  of  circular  and  longitudinal 
fibres,  its  wounds  would  always  be  succeeded  by  separation  of 
parts,  when  they  occurred  parallel  or  transversely  to  its  axis ; 
were  it  not,  happily,  that  the  mucous  membrane  immediately 
swells,  closing  the  wound,  when  not  more  than  a  few  lines  in 
extent ;  thus  preventing  effusion.  This  peculiarity  shows  the 
inutility  of  acupuncture  in  intestinal  ^mpanites. 

The  serous  investment  adhering  intimately  to  ihe  muscular, 
this  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  scarcely  susceptible  of 
dilatation.  From  its  cellular  character,  when  once  inflamed,  this 
tunic  would  ulcerate,  and  break  upon  the  least  constriction; 
thus,  nothing  is  more  common  in  strangulated  hernise,  than 
circular  and  concentric  ulceration  of  the  constricted  intestine. 
Its  predisposition  to  adhesive  inflammation  explains  how  the 
omentum  adheres  so  quickly  to  it,  and  how  it  becomes  everted, 
uniting  with  itself,  external  to  a  ligature  comprehending  either 
its  whole  cylinder,  or  the  circumference  of  its  lateral  openings ; 
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thereby  enclosing  the  thread,  and  obliging  it  to  ftll  into  the 
interior  of  the  intestine^  carrying  with  it  the  constricted  por- 
tion of  the  organ;  and  how  the  lips  of  its  wounds  are  oemoiled 
so  promptly  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  re-estabUstung  its  eon^ 
tinuity. 

The  fleshy  membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  composed  of 
regularly  interlacing  fibres,  offers  considerable  resistance  to 
causes  of  distension*  Its  villous  tunic  encloses  numerous  small 
granules,  described  by  Peyer  and  Bruner.  Disseminated,  on 
the  one  hand,  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrane^  and,  oa 
the  other,  assembled  in  oval,  round,  or  irregular  patches,  es- 
pecially towards  the  ccecum,  these,  when  attacked  by  specific 
inflammation,  produce  a  great  majority  of  the  fevers,  called 
putrid,  adynamic,  ataxic,  typhoid,  &c.  They  are,  also,  the. seat 
of  those  ulcerations  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis. 

The  fungoid  texture  of  this  tunic,  allowing  only  its  free  sur« 
&ce  to  swell,  also  interrupts  the  passage  of  food,  after  hemiie 
with  gangrene,  where  the  constriction  has  not  been  removed  to 
a  sufficient  extent.  Softer,  and  as  easily  inflamed  as  the  peri- 
toneum, the  internal  tunics  of  the  intestine,  as  has  long  since 
been  observed  by  Dupuytren,  are  mostly  the  first  to  yield  when 
atrangulated. 

In  the  adult,  the  ccecum  almost  completely  fills  the  right 
iliac  fossa.  Its  appendix,  which  floats  in  the  true  pelvis,  is  ca- 
pable of  uniting,  by  its  apex,  to  other  organs,  forming  a  ring^ 
in  which  the  small  intestines  may  enter,  occasionally  becoming 
constricted.  Larger  than  the  rest  of  the.  intestine,  succeeding 
to  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  ilium,  and  forming  a  cul«de* 
sac,  it  allows  of  the  contents  accumulating  and  becoming  hard 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  elsewhere;  so  much  so,  ixk  factf 
that  the  swelling  resulting  has  often  been  mistaken  for  a  dis- 
eased mass,  and  treated  as  such.  It  may  compress  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  and  produce  inflammation.  Hence,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  causes  of  abscess  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  especially  of 
those  preceded  by  constipation,  or  intestinal  inflammation. 
Foreign  substances,  such  as  cherry  and  grape  stones,  &c«  easily 
enter  here,  thus  producing  inflammation  and  considerable 
danger.  Its  anterior  saculi  explain  its  tendency  to  become  ce- 
mented to  the  parietes  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and  how  its  perforation 
might  produce  subcutaneous  gangrenous  abscess  in  the  supra- 
inguinal  region,  and,  subsequently,  a  fistula,  capable  of  imme- 
diate cure. 

The  manner  in  which  the  caecum  is  fixed  in  the  iliac  fossa 
varies.  When  the  peritoneum  invests  it,  so  as  to  form  the  mesB-* 
ccKum,  posteriorly,  it  is  very  moveable,  and  may  be  displaced 
with  the  greatest  facility. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  serous  membrane  only  invests  its 
anterior  two  thirds,  it  appears  firmly  fixed  to  the  point  which 
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it  habitually  occupies*  In  the  former  cade  it  may  extend  towards 
the  inguinal  and  crural  canals,  through  the  unravelled  Unea  alba, 
umbilicus,  perinaeum,  and  even  to  the  opposite  side,  forming 
hemise,  similar  to  those  of  the  small  intestines,  as  it  is  then 
completely  enveloped  in  peritoneum.  In  the  second,  it  may 
also»  although  less  easily,  escape  through  the  parts  already  in- 
dicated. Here,  the  portion  invested  merely  by  cellular  tissue 
may  be  in  contact  with  the  external  investments,  and,  by  chance, 
be  drawn  into  the  inguinal  canal,  without  possessing  any  proper 
hernial  sac 

Finidly,  the  size  of  the  ccecum,  its  attachment,  the  support 
it  derives  from  the  iliac  crest  externally,  and  the  vertebral 
column^  or  psoas  muscle,  internally,  its  proximity  to  the  ab* 
dominal  parietes,  and  the  ilium,  which  supports  it  posteriorly, 
render  it,  of  all  the  intestines,  one  of  the  most  subject  to  rup* 
ture* 

The  ascending  colon  mounts  as  far  as  the  supra-umbilical  line, 
before  it  curves  to  the  left,  to  form  the  transverse  colon* 
Smaller  than  the  coecum,  like  it  sacculated,  and  of  a  much 
greater  calibre  than  the  small  intestines,  it  is  sometimes  fixed 
m  front  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  or  kidney,  by  a  true 
meaocobm^  and  sometimes  deprived  of  peritoneum  in  its  posterior 
fifth;  whence  it  follows,  that  lumbar  abscesses  and  nephritic 
calculi  may  eiiter  this  intestine,  and  that,  reciprocally,  an  open- 
ing of  the  colon  may  be  succeeded  by  a  stercoraceous  deposit 
in  the  lumbar  region;  thus  producing  true  intestinal  fistula. 
Hie  ccecum  may  do  as  much  on  its  anterior  half* 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that  the  presence  of 
pins,  shot,  &c.  in  the  bladder  of  man,  forming  nuclei  for  calculi, 
IS  by  no  means  an  extraordinary  occurrence.  The  natural  rela* 
tion  between  the  colon  and  ureter,  in  fact,  perfectly  accounts  for 
this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  most  surprising  facts 
related,  depend  upon  this  arrangement  I  st^w  a  remarkable 
example  in  1831.  A  pin,  the  head  of  which  still  remained  in 
the  colon,  which  was  greatly  ulcerated,  entered  the  ureter  by 
its  point,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  calculus,  of  which  it  formed 
the  centre,  existed  partly  within^  and  partly  external  to  this  canal* 
The  continuity  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  its  posterior  border  with 
that  of  the  pelvic  fossa  shows  how  these  ulcerations  may  pro- 
duce swelling  and  disease  of  the  sub-peritoneal  loyer,  from  the 
kidney  to  the  summit  of  the  pelvis,  as  occurred  in  the  individual 
whose  case  J  have  just  described. 

Anteriorly,  the  colon  presents  a  certain  number  of  fatty  appen** 
dices,  which)  becoming  very  large  and  long,  may  enter  into  berniast 
It  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  said,  that  these  appendices, 
when  met  with  in  an  hernial  sac,  are  quite  sufficient  indication, 
that  the  tumour  contains  a  portion  of  large  intestine,  (finally, 
when  the  right  colon  has  been  destroyed  by  gangrene,  or  cut 
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across,  the  flaccidity  of  its  walls,  its  dimensicMis,  and  the  little 
aptitude  of  its  fibres  to  contract,  admit  of  invagination  being 
easily  attempted,  or  any  kind  of  sutures  applied.  Its  villous 
tunic  encloses  Peyer^s  or  Brumer's  glands,  like  that  of  die 
small  intestine ;  but  with  this  remarkable  di£&rence,  that  they 
are  larger  and  more  disseminated,  without  being  collected  into 
a  single  patch. 

The  transverse  cohn,  or  arch  of  the  colon,  is  merely  the  preceding 
intestine  changed  in  direction.  The  length  of  its  mesocolon 
allows  it  to  extend  into  the  pelvis.  It  may  also  ascend,  entering 
the  thoracic  cavity,  if  the  diaphragm  be  perforated  or  torn. 
Attached  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  stomach,  or  at  least  to 
the  great  omentum,  it  follows  all  their  changes  of  position.  Its 
proximity  to  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the 
liver,  is  sufficient  on  the  right  side  to  permit  of  its  contracting 
adherences  with  those  organs  in  inflammation.  When  distended 
by  gas,'  its  uneven  surface  may  be  distinguished  externally. 
Its  relations  with  the  omenta,  and  the  length  of  its  mesenteric 
fold,  render  it  of  all  the  large  intestines  the  most  liable  to  be 
implicated  in  umbilical  hernia.  It  has  also  been  seen  in  crural, 
inguinal,  perinaeal,  and  epigastric  hemiae.  Being  in  contact 
with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  it  may  become  cemented 
to  it  when  ulcerated.  Stercoraceoiis  fistula?  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  umbilical  region  may  result  from  its  perforation ;  and 
abscesses  in  the  peritoneal  cellular  tissue  might  open  into  it 
were  adherence  well  established. 

The  descending  colon  appears  much  more  deeply  seated  than 
the  right ;  at  first,  because  it  is  of  less  calibre ;  subsequendy, 
because  it  is  seated  further  in  the  hypochondrium ;  and,  finaUy, 
because  the  peritoneuyn  but  rarely  forms  a  distinct  fold  of 
sufficient  length  to  fix  it  in  front  of  the  lumbar  region.  It 
results,  first,  mat  vulnerant  bodies  less  easily  reach  it ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  rarely  displaced  or  found  in  hemiae;  thirdly,  that  it 
may  easily  be  reached  by  the  lumbar  region,  without  opening 
the  peritoneum,  since  it  scarcely  ever  has  any  mesocolon,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  kidney  descends  lower. 
It  might  be  chosen  by  surgeons  for  the  eiStablishment  of  artificial 
anus,  for  another  reason,  that  matter  arrived  at  this  point  does 
not  ordinarily  enclose  nutritious  particles.  Inferiorly,  the  left 
colon  is  curved  on  the  iliac  fossa  in  the  form  of  an  &  It  again 
becomes  mobile,  and  has  most  of  the  characters  of  the  trans- 
verse colon}  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  frequently  implicated 
in  corresponding  crural  and  inguinal  openings,  and  that  it 
may  as  easily  extend  to  the  right  as  the  ccecum  to  the  lefL 
Like  the  latter,  the  sipmoid  Jkxure  of  the  colon  is  filled  with 
feculant  matter,  in  cases  of  constipation,  especially  during  pr^ 
nancy.  The  descending  colon  reposes,  superiorly,  on  the  spleen, 
subsequently  on  the  kidney  and  spermatic  veins,  explaining  the 
production  of  varicocele,  on  the  left  side,  by  habitual  consti- 
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pation.  In  front  it  merely  offers  a  small  number  of  fatty 
appendices.  Its  external  surface  is  more  regular  and  less 
sacculated  towards  its  inferior  portion,  the  three  longitudinal 
bands  disappearing.  This  arrangement  would  necessarily  cause 
a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  its  wounds.  Where  the  un- 
evenness  exists,  a  transverse  wound  between  two  bands  would 
but  slightly  separate;  the  contrary  occurs  in  a  longitudinal 
wound.  Approaching  the  rectum,  we  remark  inverse  phe- 
nomena. 

Being  very  near  the  anus,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon, 
enclosed  in  hernia,  would  at  once  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
mischief  by  preventing  injections  from  entering  the  gut  Its 
mobility,  size,  proximity  to  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  distance 
from  the  stomach  explain  why  it  has  been  chosen  for  artificial 
anus.  In  incising  above  the  groin,  we  certainly  have  difficulty 
in  reaching  this  intestine  without  injuring  the  peritoneum;  but 
its  serous  membrane^  retained  for  some  days  in  the  wound, 
unites  so  easily  to  it  as  to  remove  all  inconvenience  on  that 
head.    * 

We  rarely  meet  with  variations  in  the  large  intestine; 
F.  Meckel  considers  that  they  never  occur.  However,  in  1824, 
in  a  man  who  died  of  apoplexy,  the  ccccum  and  three  portions 
of  the  colon  were  covered  by  small  prolongations,  in  the  form  of 
a  cul-de*sac,  from  two  to  six  lines  in  length.  Their  openings 
into  the  intestines  were  narrower  than  their  bases.  Filled  with 
very  bard  feculent  matter,  they  were  formed  by  thickened 
peritoneum  and  mucous  membrane,  which  appeared  to  have 
escaped  between  the  muscular  fibres.  Such  a  disposition  would 
favour  the  production  of  ulcers,  partial  inflammations,  and 
perforations. 

Thus,  from  the  coecum  to  the  commencement  of  the  rectum, 
the  large  intestine  forms  a  curve,  the  two  extremities  of  which 
are  external  to  the  sacro-vertebral  angle  on  the  sacro-iliac 
symphysis,  whilst  its  enlarged  portion,  or  the  arch,  corresponds 
to  the  superior  limits  of  the  umbilical  region.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  small  intestines,  with  their  principal  vessels,  are 
enclosed  in  this  large  circle. 

Mesentery, — This  fold,  extending  like  the  intestine,  which  it 
fixes  in  firont  of  the  spine,  from  the  second  lumbar  vertebra 
to  the  right  iliac  fossa,  thick  at  first,  encloses  the  aorta  and 
vena  cava,  numerous  glands,  and  all  the  arteries  derived  from 
the  superior  mesenteric,  by  its  concavity,  to  form  the  very  rich 
plexus,  running  to  the  concave  border  of  the  small  intestines. 
All  the  trunks  of  the  mesenteric  veins  are  equally  enclosed,  and 
its  wounds  are  particularly  dangerous,  from  the  consequent 
hemorrhage.  Besides  the  glands,  it  contains  numerous  lym« 
phatics,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  lacteals.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  the  inferior  half  of  the  absorbent  system  must  traverae 
its  posterior  portion  to  arrive  at  the  thoracic  duct,  its  glands 
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frequently  swell,  sometimes  forming  a  considerable  mass.  The 
digestive  canal  being  always  pushed  forwards,  or  to  the  ndes, 
tumours  may  easily  be  felt  through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  mesentery  allows  the  intestines  to  move  from  one  point 
of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  another,  and  in  this  way  they  may 
be  injured,  in  performing  paracentesis  in  dropsy;  whence  the 
recommendation  not  to  introduce  the  trochar  too  deeply*  But 
these  fears  have  little  foundation,  as  the  instrument  may  always 
penetrate  some  inches  without  injuring  the  intestinal  csmal,  and 
still  less  the  arteries  of  the  mesentery,  which  some  persons 
maintain.  The  puncture  being  made  at  a  time  when  the 
abdomen  is  much  distended  by  fluid,  the  intestines,  forced  back 
into  the  loins,  are  far  from  floating ;  and  if  they  even  separated 
from  the  vertebral  column,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  being 
often  more  than  a  foot  distant,  and  the  mesentery  only  five  or 
six  inches,  there  would  always  be  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  point  of  the  abdomen 
traversed  by  the  instrument. 

The  disposition  of  the  mesentery  undergoes  many  vai'ieties; 
the  most  singular  being  that  cited  by  M.  Cruvelhier.  The 
fold  extended  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  pelvis. 
The  large  intestine,  being  extremely  mobile^  could  have  entered 
into  any  species  of  hernia  as  easily  as  the  small. 

The  transverse  mesocoUm  divides  the  interior  of  the  abdomen 
into  two  cavities,  the  inferior  filled  by  the  small  intestines,  the 
superior  enclosing  the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver.  Its  elongar 
tion,  where  the  abdomen  has  often  been  distended,  allows  it 
sometimes  to  descend  to  the  pubes,  losing  all  its  habitual  relar 
tions.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  duodenum,  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  and  colic  branches'  are  on  its  posterior 
margin.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  its  convex  border, 
or  rather  the  whole  concavity  of  the  large  intestine,  is  accomp- 
panied  by  arteries  of  considerable  calibre;  as,  in  hernia,  we 
might  be  obliged  to  remove  a  portion,  in  order  to  attempt 
invagination. 

Omentcu — The  gastro-liepaHc  omentum,  extending  from  tlie 
concave  sur&ce  of  the  liver,  principally  irom  its  horizontal 
fissure,  to  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  contains  the 
hepatic  artery,  vena  porta,  lymphatic  glands,  and,  on  its  right 
border,  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  bile;  below,  and  to  the  right 
of  which,  we  find  the ^ram^n  of  fVmslaWf  or  die  orifice  of  the 
posterior  cavity  of  the  omentum. 

The  anterior  wall  of  this  cavity  is  formed,  partly,  by  the  gastro* 
hepatic  omentum,  subsequently  by  the  posterior  surfisu;e  of  the 
stomach,  and,  finally,  by  the  omentum,  reaching  from  the 
greater  x^urvatnre  of  the  latter  region  to  the  convex  border  of 
the  arch  of  the  colon ;  behind  are  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
vena  cava,  aorta,  cceliac  axis,  and  pancreas. 

As  the  posterior  4writy  of  the  omenta  is  limited,  inferiorly,  by 
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the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  its  opening  to  the  right,  between 
the  biliary  ducts,  vena  cava,  the  right  colon,  and  nver,  may  be 
obliterated  after  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  it  is  occasionally 
the  seat  of  encysted  dropsy,  of  collections  of  pus  or  blood,  of 
which  there  are  many  examples.  We  may  imagine  that  a 
portion  of  the  intestine  might  enter  and  be  constricted. 

The  great  or  gttstro-colic  omentum^  attached  by  one  of  its 
double  folds  on  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  by  the 
other  on  the  arch  of  the  colon,  spreads  over  the  whole  anterior 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  which  can  hardly  be  implicated 
in  the  umbilicus  or  other  openings  of  the  linea  alba  without 
pushing  it  before  them.  These  kinds  of  herniae  are,  therefore, 
almost  always  omental,  as  well  as  intestinal.  In  consequence  of 
its  superior  attachments,  patients,  suiFering  from  epiplocele, 
more  particularly  of  the  groin  or  perinaeum,  are  almost  always 
tormented  with  colic,  and  occasionally  nausea.  This  covering, 
though  fine,  encloses  arteries  of  sufficient  size  to  render  its 
wounds  dangerous.  In  peritonitis  it  may  contract  adhesions, 
forming  various  bands,  capable  of  producing  symptoms  of 
constrictions,  if  the  intestines  become  implicated  between  them. 
A  cavity  may  also  thus  be  formed  between  it  and  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  which,  becoming  filled  with  pus,  is  easily 
transformed  into  abscess  capable  of  cure,  if  it  terminates  by 
opening  externally.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  were  merely  filled 
with  serum,  the  result  would  be  a  species  of  encysted  dropsy. 
In  partially  uniting  to  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  the  omentum 
interrupts  their  peristaltic  motion,  causing  more  or  less  pain. 
Several  little  sacs  may  result,  and  produce  abscess  or  cyst.  We 
must  remark  that  the  omentum  extending  more  to  the  left, 
paricentesis  is,  in  preference,  practised  on  the  right,  although 
the  liver  generally  descends  lower  than  the  spleen. 

General  remarks. — The  disposition  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
at  birth,  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  the  adult  to  allow  of 
some  particular  deductions.  The  coecum,  and  its  appendix, 
nearer  the  umbilicus,  as  completely  enveloped  in  the  perito- 
neum as  the  small  intestines,  are  far  from  being  so  firmly  fixed 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  may  be  displaced,  and  form  herniae^  more 
easily  than  in  the  adult«  The  small  intestines  are  naturally 
pushed  to  the  right  by  the  transverse  and  descending  colon, 
which  are  slightly  inclined  to  the  left  Does  not  this  pecu- 
liarity concur  in  rendering  inguinal  and  crural  herniae,  more 
frequent  on  the  right  than  on  the  left?  and  is  not  this  fre- 
quency favoured  in  the  infant,  as  in  the  adult,  by  the  obliquity 
of  the  mesentery  ?  The  stomach,  less  curved,  and  the  pylorus, 
nearer  the  umbiUcus,  cause  the  great  omentum,  but  little  de- 
veloped at  that  age,  to  extend  more  to  the  left,  and  epiplocele 
to  be  more  firequent  on  that  side.  The  spleen  descends  below 
the  fclse  ribs.     The  liver,  filling  the  whole  of  the  right  hvpo- 
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chondriuni,  a  large  portion  of  the  epigastrium,  and  the  superior 
right  portion  of  the  umbilical  region,  gives  the  abdomen  the 
disproportionate  size  which  it  then  presents.  The  prominence 
of  the  abdomen  in  front  also  arises  from  the  lumbar  fossae  being 
but  slightly  developed,  and  forcing  the  organs  filling  them  in 
front  of  the  spine.  The  pelvis  of  the  fcetus  is  so  little  de- 
veloped, that  all  the  viscera  are  retained  within  the  proper 
abdominal  cavity.  The  uterus,  with  its  appendages,  during 
pregnancy,  and  the  bladder,  when  distended  with  urine,  forced 
out  of  the  pelvis,  as  in  the  foetus,  may,  from  that  circumstance, 
be  injured,  in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

The  situation  of  the  organs  within  the  abdomen  changes  with 
varying  attitudes.  In  the  upright  position,  for  example,  the 
diaphragm  and  the  vertebral  projection  increases,  forcing  the 
viscera  forwards  and  downwards.  In  the  horizontal  position, 
on  the  contrary,  the  intestines  roll  up  against  the  diaphragm, 
or,  applying  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  spine,  leave  the  iuac 
regions,  when  the  pelvis  is  more  raised  than  the  thorax.  The 
SOTt  parts,  enclosed  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  obeying  in  ge- 
neral the  laws  of  gravity,  it  is  in  this  latter  position,  or  on  the 
back,  that  patients  should  be  placed,  when  we  would  examine 
the  condition  of  parts  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  perform 
any  operation  upon  the  walls  themselves. 

The  abdominal  parietes  are  elastic,  and  easily  depressed. 
Instead  of  projecting  forwards,  they  present  more  or  less  of  an 
excavation  in  thin  persons.  The  iliac  region,  especially,  be- 
comes sometimes  so  concave  that,  if  we  examine  attentively, 
we  may  easily  recognise  the  sacculi  of  the  coecum  on  the  right, 
the  sigmoid  ilexure  of  the  colon  on  the  left,  and,  internal  to 
each  Iliac  fossa,  the  prominence  formed  by  the  psoee  muscles, 
and  the  sacro*vertebral  angle  a  little  higher  up.  Thus,  the 
thumb,  passed  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  within 
outwards,  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  sides  of  the  sacro-vertebral 
angle  to  the  centre  of  the  crural  arch,  may  suspend  the  circu- 
lation in  the  corresponding  limb.  This  compression  in  the 
course  of  the  iliac  arteries  is  exceedingly  useful  in  surgery ;  on 
the  one  hand,  because  patients  bear  it  better  here  than  on  the 
body  of  the  pubes,  or  on  the  aorta ;  on  the  other,  because  there 
are  sufficiently  numerous  instances  in  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  apply  it  on  these  latter  situations.  In  removal  of  the  thigh 
at  the  hip  joint,  for  instance,  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  above 
the  profunda,  or  of  the  external  iliac;  finally,  in  wounds  of  the 
artery  itself,  this  would  be  a  resource  not  to  be  neglected. 

We  must  not  conclude,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there 
really  exists  a  cavity  behind  the  abdominal  parietes ;  they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  constantly  moulded  on  the  viscera.  By  this 
remark,  already  frequently  made,  we  comprehend  how  fluids, 
thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  after  wounds  or 
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inflammation,  do  not  always  descend  towards  the  most  depen- 
dent point  during  life,  and  why  we  find  them  accumulating 
sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  spot^  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  disease  or  injury.  Thus,  in  penetrating  wounds, 
when  vessels  of  any  size  are  divided,  the  blood,  instead  of  run- 
ning, as  we  should  expect,  into  the  lumbar  fossee,  or  true  pelvis, 
is  generally  diffused,  or  forms  a  cavity  for  itself,  near  the 
wounded  organ.  It  is  thus  that  circumscribed  abscesses  are 
producedy  as  was,  in  the  first  instance,  pointed  out  by  Petit, 
junior. 

The  reason  why  there  is  no  cavity  in  the  abdomen  is  easily 
explained.  As  the  walls  of  this  region  are  composed  of  soft 
parts,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  necessarily  keeps  them 
applied  on  the  organs  placed  behind  them,  whose  motions  they 
follow.  Being  muscular,  we  may  say,  that  they  press  the  viscera 
so  actively,  that,  from  being  curved  and  convex,  anteriorly,  they 
may  become  straight,  from  the  sternum  to  the  pubes.  Their 
depression,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether  passive.  If  this  point 
were  admitted,  it  would  be  one  more  argument  in  &vour  of 
those  physiologists  who  maintain,  that  the  stomach  is  not  inert 
during  vomiting.  In  fact,  during  that  effort  the  epigastrium 
becomes  deeply  excavated,  the  chest  approaches  the  pelvis,  and 
the  stomach  seems  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  to  sustain  it  during  its  contractions.  In  this  condition 
the  recti  muscles  incline  towards  the  diaphragm,  and  curve 
strongly  backwards.  As  contraction  would  tend  to  restore  them, 
we  should  naturally  conclude  that  they  are  here  in  a  state  of 
relaxation;  that,  so  far  from  compressing  the  stomach,  they 
uniformly  follow  its  ccmtraction,  and  are,  as  it  were^  drawn  in 
by  it 

Solid,  and  at  the  same  time  elastic,  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
resist,  and  sufficiently  yield  to  external  violence^  for  blows,  &ll8, 
or  any  sudden  pressure  to  rupture  the  liver  or  the  gall  bladder, 
the  spleen,  kidney,  stomach,  duodenum,  jejunum,  ilium,  coecum, 
colon,  bladder,  the  aorta,  whether  aneurismal  or  not,  the  vena 
cava,  without  leaving  any  external  traces.  Their  reaction  is  so 
violent  upon  the  viscera,  that,  in  powerful  exertion,  they  may 
produce  the  same  mischief.  When  they  relax,  the  digestive 
organs,  habitually  distended  by  gas,  dilate  and  follow  them; 
hence  one  of  the  causes  of  congestion,  hemorrhage,  of  eccentric 
rupture,  and  the  necessity  of  bandages,  or  belts,  in  individuals 
so  predisposed.  If  the  greater  contractility  be  in  the  walls,  the 
viscera  are  much  compressed,  and  exposed  to  concentric  rup- 
ture; but  under  no  circumstance  is  there  any  space  in  the 
abdomen.  Hence  we  may  understand  tliat  the  blood  eflused 
would  proceed  nearly  as  in  the  substance  of  a  limb ;  that  it 
would  form  collections  between  the  convolutions  of  the  intes- 
tines,  the   liver,   and   stomach,   between   the  diaphragm   and 
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spleen,  in  the  loins,  the  iliac  fossa,  and  the  pelvis,  more  because 
the  resistance  here  is  less,  than  on  account  of  its  own  weight; 
that  it  would  form  large  collections  between  the  omenta,  or 
between  the  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  abdominal  parietes, 
instead  of  entering  the  more  dependent  parts ;  that  these  col- 
lections might  burst  into  the  stomach,  the  large  intestines,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  well  as  into  the 
bkdder,  across  the  diaphragm,  and  externally ;  that  we  must, 
moreover,  treat  these  collections  as  abscesses,  when  we  can  no 
longer  hope  for  resolution  ;  that  the  clots  remaining  may  alter 
in  structure,  and  appear  long  afterwards  as  free  concretions,  or 
as  more  or  less  adhesive  patches,  capable  of  remaining  months, 
and  even  years,  as  Pel6tin  has  observed,  on  many  occasions. 
In  a  word,  it  was  upon  this  that  the  younger  Petit,  J.  Bell, 
Fourcade,  &c.  founded  their  argument,  that,  instead  of  being 
carried  by  its  own  weight,  the  blood  then  merely  circulated 
from  the  influence  of  h  vis  d  tergo  :  an  almost  incontestable  fact, 
when  the  fluid  concretes  rapidly,  but  not  so  in  a  contrary  oaae. 

What  I  have  said  of  blood,  extends  also  to  bile,  water,  diges- 
tive matter,  pus,  foreign  bodies ;  in  short,  any  thing  that  may 
arise,  either  from  within  or  without,  remaining  free  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity. 

It  is,  besides,  quite  sufiicient  to  decide,  that  perforating 
wounds  of  the  different  canals,  or  sacs  of  the  abdomen,  are  not 
always  fatal. 

The  perpetual  contact  of  these  organs  with  each  other  rea- 
ders their  morbid  agglutination  very  common,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  frequent  transmission  of  their  pathological  collections 
by  means  of  accidental  openings.  Equally  in  contact  with  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the  intestines  account  for  the  chai'acter 
peculiar  to  certain  abscesses,  which  have  long  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. I  speak  of  the  deposits  occurring  in  the  substance  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  from  which  the  pus  throws  oft'  a  decided 
odour  of  stercoraceous  matter,  although  it  does  not  at  all  com- 
municate with  the  intestine. 
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CHAPTER  NINTH. 

OF  THE  PBLVia 

Terminating  Ae  trunk,  inferiorly,  the  pelvis,  as  it  were, 
isooipletes  the  abdomen.  Replaced,  anteriorly,  by  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  iliac  fossa,  it  supports  the  haunches,  externally, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  loins,  posteriorly.  By  uniting  to  the 
inferior  extremities,  it  produces  the  inguinal  fissure  in  front, 
and  the  subischiatic  depression  posteriorly.  The  kind  of  wing 
which  it  presents,  superiorly  and  laterally,  forms  the  lower  limits 
of  the  flank.  Its  irregularity  scarcely  allows  of  any  general 
examination,  and  we  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  commence  our 
study  of  the  several  regions  with  the  proper  pelvis.  Its  va- 
rieties, in  the  two  sexes,  will,  however,  lead  us  to  regard  it 
successively  in  the  male  and  female. 

SECTION  FIRST. 

EXTERIOR  OF  THE  PELVIS. 

Constituted  by  the  haunches,  pubes,  and  sacrum,  the  pelvis, 
closed  below  by  the  perina&um,  supports  the  external  genital 
organs  in  front. 

Anterior  region, — This  region,  formed  by  the  symphysis  pubis, 
and  the  collections  of  soft  parts,  which  it  supports,  or  by  which 
it  is  covered,  encloses,  in  man,  all  the  external  sexual  organs- 
Continuous  with  the  hypogastrium,  superiorly,  it  is  limited,  infe- 
riorly, by  the  perimeum,  and,  on  each  side,  by  the  groin.  It, 
consequently,  comprehends  three  distinct  portions,  the  pecten, 
scrotum,  and  penis. 

Pfc/ieiL-^Forming,  of  itself,  the  pubic  region,  by  uniting  with 
the  clitoris,  in  the  female,  where  it  is  known  as  the  mons  veneris^ 
the  pecten,  more  prominent  in  the  foetus  and  infancy,  is,  also,  a 
little  more  so  in  the  male  than  in  the  other  sex. 

The  ikioy  remarkable  for  its  thickness,  the  numerous  follicles 
it  contains,  and  the  quantity  Of  hair  covering  it,  of  a  reddish  or 
brownish  colour,  and  unctuous,  is  generally  moistened  by  seba- 
ceous secretion.  Of  a  dense  texture,  it  is,  nevertheless,  suscepti- 
ble of  distension,  by  the  gradual  developement  of  tumours 
between  it  and  the  bone,  or,  rather,  in  the  substance  of  its  folli- 
cles. M.  Faneau  de  la  Cour  removed  a  tumour  of  this  descrip- 
tion, of  the  size  of  an  adult  head.  Descending  on  the  penis,  or 
spermatic  cord,  it  rapidly  becomes  thin. 

The  subcutaneous  layer^  a  melange  of  interlaced  filaments  and 
membranes,  a  species  of  elastic  cushion,  analogous  to  the  subcu- 
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taneous  layer  of  the  band  and  fingers,  is  continuous,  at  all  points, 
with  the  fascia  superficialis.  Sometimes  an  inch  thick,  and 
even  more,  this  appears  destined  to  diminish  the  violence  of 
shocks,  to  which  the  pubic  eminence  is  liable.  Its  inflamma- 
tions are  generally  very  painful.  Its  filamentous  tissue,  its  union 
with  the  skin  and  periosteum,  allow  pus,  formed  here,  easily  to 
reach  the  scrotum,  or  labia  majora.  Supported  by  a  solid  arti- 
culation, enclosing  very  large  veins,  exposed,  by  its  projection,  to 
external  violence,  it  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  sanguineous  effusion, 
easily  converted  into  abscess,  principally  among  females.  Should 
there  be  any  doubt  of  resolution  succeeding,  these  collections 
must  be  opened  at  once  and  largely,  as  the  thickness  of  the  skin 
would  delay  their  bursting  almost  ad  infinitum.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  any  other  abscess  or  collection  at  the  part. 

TYieJUrrous  layer  is  not  a  proper  aponeurosis  here,  neither  is 
it  simply  the  periosteum.  It  is  a  membrane  resulting  from  the 
interlacement  of  the  internal  pillars  of  the  inguinal  ring,  of  the 
fibres  from  the  origin  of  the  recti  muscles  of  Uie  abdomen,  and 
of  the  gracilis.'  Uniting,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  the  femoral 
aponeurosis,  and  by  its  anterior  surface  with  the  preceding  layer, 
it  gives  origin  to  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  and 
is  thus  blended  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  that  organ. 

The  vessels  of  this  region  cannot,  under  any  circumstance, 
cause  fear  of  hemorrhage.  The  small  arteries  are  furnished  by 
the  external  pudic  The  veins  empty  themselves  either  into  the 
internal  saphena  or  vesical  veins,  by  passing  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  pubes.  The  lymphatics  follow  the  same  course,  and  termi- 
nate^ principally,  in  the  superficial  glands  of  the  groin.  Finally, 
the  nerves  are  derived  from  the  internal  pudic. 

The  skeletonj  the  only  really  important  part  of  this  region, 
comprehends  the  articulation  of  all  that  portion  of  the  pubes 
extending  to  their  spine.  This  symphysis,  remarkable  in  man- 
hood for  Its  solidity,  renders  luxation  of  the  pelvis,  in  front,  more 
difficult  than  fracture.  In  some  women,  the  intervening  fibro- 
cartilage,  occasionally,  during  pregnancy,  swells  to  so  great  an 
extent,  that  its  mobility  becomes  sufficiently  extensive  to  produce 
lameness,  or  to  require  several  weeks  repose  before  the  accouche- 
ment. The  large  serous  surface^  in  the  centre,  explains  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  pus,  &c 

The  natural  thickness  of  the  inter-pubic  cartilage,  and  the 
contact  of  its  posterior  margin  with  the  bladder,  led  M.  Bruner 
to  introduce  a  ti^ochar  through  it  into  the  bladder,  during  reten- 
tion of  urine;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that,  in  a  great 
number  of  subjects,  the  point  of  a  scalpel  will  scarcely  thus 
reach  the  bladder,  to  show  the  value  of  such  a  suggestion. 

The  fibrous  elements  of  this  symphysis  are  so  susceptible  of 
imbibing  fluids,  in  some  females,  that  we  should  always  bear  them 
in  mind  during  difficult  accouchements,  before  having  recourse 
to  any  serious  operation.     Such  a  disposition  would  render  the 
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operation  for  separation  of  the  bones  of  the  pubes  (sj/mphyseo^ 
Urtnei)  more  easy. 

As  the  separation  of  the  pubes,  almost  inevitably,  produces 
considerable  mischief  in  the  posterior  symphyses,  this  should  be 

C^rformed  with  the  greatest  gentieness,  and,  as  the  pubic  articu- 
tion  occasionally  becomes  ossified,  it  has  been  recommended 
to  replace  this  operation  by  the  section  of  the  bodies  of  the  pubes 
themselves,  and  their  ramus,  through  the  obturator  foramina. 
There,  in  fact,  the  bladder  would  run  no  risk,  and  we  should 
then  obtain  a  considerable  increase  in  the  antero-posterior 
diameter,  without  re-acting  upon  the  articulations.  The  opera- 
tions would  be  still  more  easy,  if  we  performed  a  simple  section 
of  the  carious  or  necrosed  articulating  surfaces. 

The  epiphysary  prolongations,  described  by  some  authors  as 
rudiments  of  the  marsupial  bones,  and  which  mount  from  the 
superior  border  of  the  pubes  into  the  substance  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  would  interfere  in  puncturing  the  bladder,  above  the 
pubes,  or  in  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy,  should  they  acquire 
any  degree  of  magnitude.  Considerable  inconvenience  must 
occur  where  the  ossification  extends  from  the  symphysis  itself, 
occupying  the  linea  alba,  as  related  by  Roberts. 

Penis, — Attached  to  the  pubes,  from  which  it  appears  to  arise, 
superiorly,  the  penis  is  prolonged  by  the  urethra  to  the  perinaeum* 
Extremely  variable  as  to  size  and  length,  according  to  the  age,  indi- 
viduals, the  state  of  erection,  &c.  it  is  cylindrical,  hanging  in 
front  of  the  scrotum.  During  erection,  it  presents  a  superior 
surface,  grooved  by  a  fissure,  enclosing  the  principal  vessels,  and 
dividing  two  rounded  eminences,  separated  from  the  urethra  by 
two  fissures,  sometimes  as  deep  as  the  superior.  Its  root  is  gene- 
rally a  little  smaller  than  the  middle  portion  of  its  body,  and  its 
anterior  extremity  commonly  swells  out  in  a  marked  manner  to 
form  the  glans. 

Remarkable  for  its  fineness,  thinness,  and  elasticity,  the  Bkin 
of  the  penis  merits  particular  attention.  Thick,  covered  with 
hair,  and  enclosing  numerous  sebaceous  follicles  towards  the 
root,  and,  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  organ,  it  becomes  thin 
and  smooth  in  fronL  On  the  inferior  sumce,  where  the  hair 
is  in  less  quantity,  the  follicles  are  very  large.  The  matter 
secreted  by  them  rapidly  dries  and  hardens.  It,  also,  fi'equendy 
accumulates  in  their  interior,  forming  granulations,  occasionally 
acquiring  considerable  size. 

The  integuments  of  the  penis,  deeper  coloured  on  the  scrotal 
than  abdominal  sur&ce,  slide  so  fireely  upon  the  subjacent  layers, 
that  they  may  be  drawn  fi^om  the  root  towards  the  glans,  and 
reciprocally.  There  are,  consequently,  two  things  to  be  dreaded 
in  amputation  of  the  penis ;  firstly,  leaving  more  skin  than  is 
necessary  for  the  parts  to  cicatrise,  and,  secondly,  removing  too 
much,  and  thus  preventing  union.  In  the  former  case,  it  folds 
upon  itself,  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  rounded,  and  cicatri- 
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Bation  proceeds  with  diffiool^.  In  the  latter,  it  retracts,  more 
or  less,  towards  the  pubes,  leaving  the  stump  uncovered.  This 
last  accident  is  especially  to  be  feared,  where  the  disease,  requir- 
ing amputation,  is  a  tumour  of  any  magnitude.  Then  the 
pathological  production,  having  pushed  the  penis  backwardf, 
and  drawn  the  integuments  forwards,  leads  this  membrane  to 
retract  considerably  after  the  operation. 

In  folding  upon  itself  to  form  the  prepuce,  the  skin  insensibly 
assumes  the  character  of  mucous  membrane.  Slightly  rose- 
coloured,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  abundant  secretion  in  the  circu- 
lar groove,  separating  the  corona  glandis  from  the  body  of  the 
penis. 

This  secretion,  in  careless,  dirty  individuals,  becomes  so  acrid 
as  to  give  rise  to  inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the  parts, 
producing  what  is  termed  spurious  ffonorrheaj  which  has  more 
than  once  been  treated  for  months  as  syphilis,  when  it  would 
commonly  disappear  in  a  few  days,  by  the  application  of  simple 
lotions. 

Terminating  beneath  the  glans,  this  groove  is  interrupted  by 
a  fold,  termed  frenunh  which,  varying  in  length,  may  approach, 
more  or  less,  to  the  meatus  urinarius.  When  too  short,  or  pro- 
longed too  much  forwards,  it  tends  to  draw  the  gland  on  the 
inferior  surface  of  the  penis,  preventing  copulation,  or,  at  least, 
rendering  it  very  painful ;  when  too  long,  the  extremity  of  the 
penis  is  too  much  elevated,  and  the  emission  is  not  directed  to-^ 
wards  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  small  cul-de-sac,  existing 
on  either  side,  being  cleansed  with  more  difficulty  than  the  rest 
of  the  organ,  is  frequently  the  seat  of  chancres,  and  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  the  frenum. 

The  prepuce,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  a  portion  of  a  canal  open 
anteriorly,  and  terminating,  posteriorly,  by  a  circular  cul-de-sac 
Its  orifice,  before  puberty,  is  sometimes  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
allow  the  passage  of  urine.  Thus,  it  terminates,  among  some 
children,  by  forming  a  small  pouch,  where  the  fluid  accumulates- 
before  it  escapes ;  hence  the  calculi,  frequently  met  with.  Occa* 
sionally,  in  manhood,  preserving  the  narrowness  of  infancy,  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce  may  not  only  thus  interrupt  the  passage 
of  the  urine,  but,  also,  render  copulation  extremely  difficult,  from 
the  impossibility  of  uncovering  the  glans.  Opposing,  also,  the 
cleansing  of  the  interior  of  the  sac,  the  sebaceous  matter,  be- 
coming more  acrid,  and  secreted  in  larger  quantity,  produces 
considerable  inconvenience.  It  may  also  occur,  that,  although 
allowing  the  relaxed  glans  to  traverse  it  with  difficulty,  it  may 
completely  prevent  it  during  erection,  rendering  it  equally 
difficult  to  treat  chancres,  or  inflammation  of  its  internal  surface. 
This  latter  is  accidental  fMtnosis^  the  former  congemtaL 

The  narrowness  of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce,  in  some  case^ 
determines  that,  after  having,  with  some  difficulty,  uncovered  the 
glans,  by  drawing  the  prepuce  behind  the  corona,  where  the  penis 
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js'less  in  Tolume,  it  is  impossible  to  restore  it,  and  that  the  sub- 
sequent constriction  may  give  rise  to  gangrene,  or  inflammation 
-of  variaUe  intensity.  Tliis  accident,  termed  paraphimosis,  de- 
pending upon  the  manifest  swelling  of  the  penis  during  erection, 
is  rare  among  children ;  where,  however,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  it.  Finally,  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  principally  of  the 
prepuce,'  is  so  thin  that  in  infiltrations  it  becomes  quite  trans* 
parent. 

The  jJuAcntoteou^  layer,  a  prolongation  of  the^^cia  superficialis, 
-elastic,  soft,  extremely  extensible^  and  divisible  into  several 
laminfle,  never  encloses  fat,  unless  it  be  near  the  pubes,  and 
adheres  butioesely  to  the  subjacent  parts.  Being  blended  with 
the  other  tissues  in  the  tegumentary  fold  forming  the  prepuce, 
inflammation  may  there  produce  circumscribed  abscess,  whilst, 
at  other  points,  the  morbid  fluid  spreads  with  the  greatest  facility 
from  one  point  to  another ;  therefore^  in  order  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  skin,  we  must  make  early  and  large  incisions. 
Being  enclo8ed,in  front,  between  two  cutaneous  layers,  unsustained 
by  any  ^id  body,  it  receives  fluids  more  easily,  considerably  elon- 
gating the  prepuce^  at  the  same  time  contracting  its  orifice. 
h^lammaiOTy  phimosis  is  frequently  produced  by  this  accident. 

The^fibrous  membrane,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  of  the 
penis,  determines  its  form,  size,  and  solidity.  A  cylindrical  canal, 
it  is  divided  into  two^  at  the  posterior  three  fourths,  by  a  vertical 
septum,  which  insensibly  disappears  in  its  anterior  fourth. 
Composed  of  strong  and  very  dense  fibres,  variously  interlaced 
near  the  pubes,  it  is,  at  first,  about  a  line  in  thickness,  and 
gradually  becomes  thinner  towards  the  glans,  where  it  is  no 
more  than  a  mere  fibro-cellular  membrane^  sufficiently  dense, 
however,  to  prevent  all  direct  communication  between  that  organ 
and  the  cavernous  bodies.  Its  inferior  surface  is  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  urethra,  which  is  united  to  the  body  of  the 
penis  by  cellulo-filamentous  tissue,  allowing  of  its  being  com- 
pletely isolated.  Numerous  filamentous  bands  interlace  in  its 
interior,  forming  a  network  similar  to  the  cancelli  of  long  bones, 
serving  to  support  the  expansion  of  the  vessels,  and  producing 
with  them  the  spongy,  erectile  tissue,  known  by  the  name  of 
caoernous  tissue.  It  results  from  these  peculiarities  of  structure 
that  swelling  of  the  penis  is  insurmoimtably  limited  by  the  re- 
sistance of  its  fibrous  sheath;  that  cicatrices,  occurring  from 
wounds  -implicating  that  canal,  generally  diange  the  direction 
of  the  organ  ;  that,  during  violent  erection,  or  in  intense 
gonorrhea,  if  we  endeavour  forcibly  to  bend  the  penis,  it  would 
break  rather  than  bend,  and  that  these  lacerations  might  be 
succeeded  by  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra.  It  is  thus  that  we  may 
explain  the  relief  succeeding  the  accident;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  incurable  fungoid,  aneurismai,  or  varicose  tumour  may 
result.  The  septum  of  the  cavernous  bodies  becoming  ossified, 
as  M'Clellan  has  related,  would,  we  may  imagine,  render  am- 
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putatiou  of  the  penis  very  difficult,  and  keep  it  in  a  continual  state 
of  forced  painful  erection. 

Arteries* — The  two  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  enclosed  in  the 
subcutaneous  layer,  running  from  behind  forwards,  in  the  me- 
dian fissure,  anastomose  so  frequently  with  each  other  as  scarcely 
to  form  more  than  one  anteriorly.  M.  Blandin  has  seen  the 
two  pudic  arteries  anastomose  beneath  the  symphysis,  and 
give  off  only  one  dorsal  artery.  Diemerbroeck  considers  that 
they  frequently  arise  from  the  external  pudic  When  furnished 
by  the  vesicular,  the  obturator,  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
hypogastric,  they  commonly  coincide  with  diminished  volume 
of  the  internal  pudic  We  will,  therefore,  recur  to  this  in 
treating  of  the  perinaeum.  As  £atr  as  the  prepuce,  they  are 
sufficiently  large  for  some  surgeons  to  have  recommended 
cutting  beneath,  or  on  the  side  of  the  oi^jan,  in  phimosis,  in 
order  to  prevent  hemorrhage  These  fears  being  unfounded, 
we  have  continued  the  incision  superiorly,  and  on  the  median 
line,  although  Celsus  has  recommended  the  inferior  surfece  for 
other  reasons ;  M.  J.  Cloquet,  however,  has  in  our  days  drawn 
the  attention  of  surgeons  to  this  operation.  Lodged  in  an 
elastic  and  very  moveable  layer,  these  arteries  retract  con- 
siderably after  amputation ;  and  the  albugineous  sheath  of  the 
cavernous  bodies  preventing  the  stump  from  shortening,  to 
follow  the  cutaneous  and  cellular  investments,  they  appear  to 
retract  more  than  they  in  reality  do. 

The  two  caoemmu  arteries,  situated  in  the  spongy  tissue  ex- 
ternally, and  slightly  inferiorly  near  the  fibrous  membrane,  do 
not,  on  the  contrary,  retract  at  all,  being  prevented  by  the 
erectile  tissue.  We  have^  consequently,  four  arteries  to  tie  after 
amputation  of  the  penis,  two  superficial  and  two  deep,  besides 
secondary  branches.  All  these  are  derived  from  the  internal 
pudic.  We  may  also  add  those  which  come  from  the  artery  of 
the  septum  and  external  pudic.  The  dorsal  artery,  instead  of 
being  furnished  by  the  perinasal,  sometimes  arises  directly  Eroax 
the  internal  iliac,  as  I  have  seen  upon  two  occasions. 

Feins. — The  venous  system,  nearly  of  itself,  forms  the 
cavernous  tissue,  and  gives  very  large  veins  to  beneath  the  akin. 
The  latter  interposed  in  the  lamellae  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
very  frequently  swell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  pain,  or  even 
excoriation,  during  connexion.  We,  therefore,  not  unrarely  find 
hemorrhage  resulting.  As  the  largest  empty  themselves  into 
the  vesical  veins  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  phlebotomy  may 
advantageously  be  practised  upon  them,  during  acute  diseases 
of  the  bladder,  and  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  penis.  To 
succeed,  we  should  press  upon  the  vessel,  which  is  commonly 
unique,  with  the  thumbs  near  the  pubes,  whilst  we  open  it  witli 
a  lancet  But  as  the  corresponding  artery  may  at  the  same 
time  be  wounded,  this  method  is  almost  abolished,  and  probably 
wrongly  so.    Some  small  veins,  in  the  lateral  and  inferior  por- 
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tions,  running  by  the  external  pudic  into  the  saphena  magna, 
present  no  peculiarity.  Can  the  erection,  of  ivhich  so  much 
has  been  written,  and  which  is  not  the  less  inexplicable,  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  relation  of  the  veins  with  the  small  muscle, 
discovered  by  Houston  ?  Arising  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubes, 
to  run  transversely  over  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  at  the  union  of 
the  two  crura,  where  it  becomes  tendinous,  this  small  fasciculus, 
the  existence  of  which  I  have  proved  in  several  dogs,  embraces 
the  dorsal  vein  or  veins'in  its  middle  portion,  so  as  to  compress 
and  close  them  when  it  contracts.  Thus,  preventing  the 
return  of  the  blood,  without  interrupting  the  aflflux,  we  perceive 
the  phenomenon  produced  by  its  action,  and  how  necessary  it  is 
to  preserve  it  in  operations,  if  it  were  well  demonstrated,  that 
sadi,  in  fiict,  were  its  functions  in  man,  and  that  numerous 
other  veins  did  not  escape  from  the  cavernous  bodies. 

Ijynqjhatics. — Some  accompany  the  cavernous  vessels,  and 
pass  to  the  pelvic  glands;  others  ramify  in  the  superficial  layer. 
Larger  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  of  the  organ,  they,  with  those 
from  the  glans  and  most  from  the  urethra,  run  into  the  glands 
of  the  groin.  This  arrangement  explains  why  chancres  or  other 
diseases  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  so  freqiiently  produce  bubos 
in  the  inguinal  region,  and  how  these  bubos  may  be  efficaciously 
treated  by  mercurial  friction  on  the  penis ;  whilst  deep-seated 
mischief,  without  lesion  of  the  external  layers,  implicates  more 
particularly  those  in  the  pelvis. 

The  nervesj  being  furnished  by  the  internal  pudic,  are  similar 
to  the  arteries  external  to  which  they  run.  They  may  easily  be 
wounded  in  phlebotomy  of  the  penis.  Nevertheless,  they  would 
be  avoided  by  puncturing  the  vein  lengthways,  and  by  keeping 
it  near  the  median  line.  In  wounds  and  amputations,  we  should 
avoid  implicating  them  in  the  ligature  with  the  vessels.  * 

Glans  and  urethra, — The  urethra  can  be  studied  with  most 
advantage  in  the  perinieum.  We  will  only,  therefore,  remark, 
that  by  spreading  out  anteriorly,  it  forms  the  glans  applied  on 
the  free  extremity  of  the  cavernous  body,  and  that  after  amputa- 
tion of  the  penis,  it  is  the  rule  to  introduce  a  catheter,  keeping 
the  urine  from  inundating  the  wound,  as  much  as  to  prevent  the 
orifice  being  contracted  or  closed  by  the  cicatrix.  This  advice 
18^  doubtless,  useful  and  prudent;  nevertheless,  some  individuals 
have  got  well  equally  soon,  in  whom  it  was  quite  neglected. 
An  old  man  came  to  the  H6pital  de  la  Faculty,  in  the  summer 
of  1824,  having  cancer  of  the  penis.  After  amputation,  he  was 
obstinate,  and  would  neither  allow  the  wound  to  be  dressed,  nor 
a  catheter  to  be  introduced.  Notwithstanding,  the  cicatrisation, 
which  proceeded  regularly,  was  completed  in  about  five  weeks. 
We  must  also  remark,  that  wounds  are  more  dangerous  on  its 
inferior  than  on  its  dorsal  surface.  The  former  are  disposed  to 
become  urinary  fistulse,  whilst  the  latter  can  only  become 
serious  from  hemorrhage,  or  some  nervous  affection. 
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ScraiimL — A  species  of  sac,  containii^  the  testicles  and 
cords,  firm,  larger,  wider  at  its  base  than  at  its  summit  in 
infants,  children,  and  when  suddenly  exposed  to  cold,  the  scrvH 
twn  is  elongated,  soft,  and  pendulous,  and,  as  it  were^  fixed  by  a 
simple  pedicle  to  the  pubes  in  manhood  and  old  age.  Bifiin»t- 
in^,  superiorly,  to  embrace  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  to  become 
continuous  with  the  supra-pubic  rings,  it  is  prolonged,  inferiorly, 
on  the  median  line  of  the  perinaaum,  by  a  soft  projection,  and 
is  separated  laterally  from  the  thighs  by  two  generally  very 
deep  fossiB,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  frequently  remark  ex- 
coriations, especially  in  very  young  children.  Finally,  we 
occasionally  meet  with  instances  where  its  two  portions  remain 
isolated,  resembling,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  labia  majora  of  the 
female.  Hence,  most  of  the  histories  of  hermaphrodism,  so 
common  in  ancient  books.  The  skin  of  the  scrotum,  like  that 
of  the  penis,  is  very  thin,  soft,  elastic,  and  mobile.  It  is,  more- 
over, covered  with  hair  and  follicles,  forming  so  many  granu- 
lations on  its  surface.  Its  colour  is  always  deeper  than  that  of 
the  parts  surrounding,  and  its  surface  is  corrugated.  It  is  re- 
laxed and  elongated  when  the  body  is  heated  by  labour,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  contracts  and  folds  from  cold,  and  numerous  other 
causes.  Secreting  very  actively,  it  readily  becomes  covered  with 
a  thick  humour,  more  or  less  irritating,  which  is  the  principal 
agent  in  the  production  of  most  of  the  a£^tions  to  which  it  is 
liable ;  such  as  cutaneous  eruptions,  &c.  Several  reasons  lead 
roe  to  consider  that  the  disease  described  by  Pott,  under  the 
term  of  chimney-sweeper's  cancer,  equally  depends  upon  this 
peculiarity.  On  the  median  line,  we  remark  a  kind  of  seam» 
which,  continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  root  of  the  penis, 
and  prolonged,  on  the  other,  backwards,  towards  the  anus,  is  a 
guide  in  the  incisions  practised  on  the  scrotum. 

In  the  removal  of  tumours,  developed  beneath  the  skin,  we 
may,  from  its  great  elasticity,  cut  awky  a  larger  portion  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  body. 

We  can,  if  necessary,  divide  the  subcutaneous  tissue  into  several 
lamellsB,  which  are^  in  reality,  merely  layers  of  the  fascia 
superficialis ;  under  the  name  of  dartos  it  envelopes  each  of  the 
testicles.  To  form  a  correct  idea  of  it,  it  should  be  examined 
in  the  foetus,  before  the  formation  of  the  scrotum,  and  as  a 
portion  of  the  general  subcutaneous  fascia.  Then  we  see  that 
it  passes  over  the  rine,  and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  pro- 
pria, without  any  alteration.  The  funnel-like  prolongation, 
considered  as  carried  forward  by  the  testicle  to  the  scrotum,  has 
no  real  existence.  The  gubemaadum  testis^  admitted  by  almost 
all  authors  since  Hunter,  is  a  simple  process  of  the  fascia  pro- 
pria, rendered  continuous  with  the  subcutaneous  layer  by 
means  of  the  inguinal  canal.  What  I  here  describe  in  infaiicy> 
has  been  observed  by  M.  Manec  in  an  adult,  where  the  testicle 
never  escaped  through  the  ring.     It  is  then  as  in  the  abdomen^ 
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lomellousy  nearly  an  aponeurotic  layer,  which  draws  upon  the 
testicle  as  it  passes  outwards.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  dartos 
constitute  two  independent  pouches,  approximating,  by  the  in- 
ternal portion  of  their  external  suriace,  to  form  the  double 
septum,  separating  the  testicles,  beneadi  the  urethra  and  penis. 

It  is  continuous,  in  an  evident  manner,  with  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  perinaeum,  inguinal  re^on,  abdomen,  and  penis.  Its  fibres 
are  elastic,  spongy,  and  reddish,  in  some  individuals.  Ancient 
anatomists,  who  explained  the  corrugations  and  retraction  of 
the  testicles  by  its  contractions,  endowed  it  witli  muscular 
texture. 

Modern  authors  entirely  reject  this  opinion ;  I  think  they  are 
wrong.  In  many  subjects,  the  parallel,  undulating,  villous,  soft, 
and  very  elastic  fibres,  the  red  tissue,— all,  in  a  word,  assimilate, 
the  dartos  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  My  opinion  is, 
that  tlie  cellular  element  may  be  transformed  into  fleshy  tissue, 
as  I  have  before  observed  The  term  dartoidej  long  employed, 
extremely  well  designates  this  union  of  tissue,  wherever  it  be  met 
with. 

Situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  kydrocekbyvifiliraiian  may 
succeed  a  similar  aifection  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  peri- 
naeum,  or  inferior  extremities.  The  same  occurs  in  effusions  of 
pus,  succeeding  every  species  of  abscess  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gions; of  urine,  in  rupture  of  the  urethra,  as  well  as  tlie  fluid 
which  we  endeavour  to  inject  into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  when 
the  canula  is  not  properly  maintained ;  and  of  blood,  in  wounds 
of  the  external  pudic.  The  fecility,  with  which  these  various 
effusions  give  rise  to  great  mischief  furnishes,  in  all  cases,  a 
reason  for  prompOy  and  largdy  incising  the  skin,  under  such 
circumstanced. 

The  very  few  adipose  cellules  of  the  scrotum  become  more 
abundant  higher  up  on  the  cord,  or  nearer  the  perinaeum, 
causing  the  scrotum  to  appear  much  smaller  in  fat  than  thin 
men. 

The^/S&roitf  Uadc  is  the  first  which  moulds  over  each  testicle 
and  its  cord.  We  have  seen,  in  the  inguinal  canal,  that,  arising 
from  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  it  is,  evidently,  continuous 
with  the  cellulo-fibrous  division  of  the  aponeurosis.  At 
first  of  a  dense  texture,  it  soon  relaxes,  assuming  the  soft- 
ness and  all  the  characters  of  simple  cellular  tissue.  Quite 
inferiorly,  it  is  so  blended  with  the  preceding,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them.  In  ancient  hernias,  it 
sometimes  acquires  sufficient  thickness  to  produce  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  strangulation,  when  the  viscera  escape  through  one  of 
its  slits.  This  accident,  however,  can  scarcely  occur,  excepting 
in  the  antero-superior  portion,  from  its  greater  elasticity  in 
other  parts. 

Hie  mtctcic&ir  tmic^  or  cremaster,  represents  a  series  of  arches, 
derived  by  the  traction  of  the  testicle  upon  the  inferior  fibres 
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of  the  internal  oblique.  Hesselbach  was  one  of  the  first  to 
remaric  this  disposition,  but  MM.  X  Cloquet  and  Seiller  de* 
monstrated  it.  Like  Scarpa,  I  have  always  met  with  it  in  the 
dead  subject  To  examine  it  accurately,  me  aponeurosia  of  the 
external  oblique  must  be  reflected  from  within  outwards,  the 
internal  pillar  of  the  ring  having  been  previously  divided. 
Then,  drawing  the  cord  slightly  forwards,  we  perceive  that  the 
fleshy  semicircles  of  its  anterior  surface  are  derived  from 
the  internal  oblique,  and  attached,  by  their  extremities,  to 
the  two  sides  of  the  ring,  isome  of  them,  however,  appear 
to  me  to  be  attached  to  the  body  of  the  pubes,  on  each  side  of 
the  cord.  These  fibres  are,  generally,  so  tense,  and  so  little  ap- 
parent near  the  rectus  muscle,  that  several  correct  anatomists 
appear  to  doubt  their  existence  internal  to  the  cord.  Ibilowing 
the  method  which  I  have  recommended,  it  is  always  possible  to 
observe,  that,  nearly  straight  at  first,  they  gradually  curve  as 
they  descend,  forming  loops  of  increasing  length.  In  this  ex- 
amination,  they  must  be  traced  from  their  external  to  their  in- 
ternal extremity,  not  forgetting  that  they  are  much  more  nume- 
rous in  front  than  behind,  where  they  are  sometimes  Mranting. 

At  birth,  the  testicle,  as  yet  behind  the  ring,  meets  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  pushes  its  fibres  across  the 
external  orifice  of  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  leaving 
their  extremities  at  the  points  which  they  originally  occupied. 

Tiiose  individuals,  who,  for  many  years,  have  suffered  from 
hernis,  are  the  best  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  cremaster. 
Indistinct,  and  formed  of  delicate  fibres,  in  many  persons,  it  is 
very  strong  in  others.  We  know,  positively,  that  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  raising  die  scrotum  towards  the  ring,  occasion- 
ally acquiring  so  great  thickness,  tliat  it  has  been  supposed 
capable  of  producing  hernise,  solely  by  its  contractions.  Thb 
thickening  of  the  cremaster,  joined  to  a  similar  affection  of  the 
other  coverings,  in  ancient  descents,  or  hydrocele,  has,  more 
than  once,  been  attributed  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  or  hernial 
sac.  However  this  may  be,  we  ought  to  be  prroared  for  a  con- 
siderable thickening  of  parts,  in  operations  for  strangulated 
hernia,  where  the  tumour  is  large,  and  has  existed  for  a  long 
period ;  whilst,  in  recent  cases,  all  the  membranes  would  be 
thinner  than  in  the  natural  condition,  llie  muscular  sheath, 
long  distended  by  the  neck  of  the  sac,  at  lengtli  appears  to 
arise  from  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  and  to  be  confounded 
with  the  fibrous  tunic,  these  two  lajrers  forming  one  fleshy  apo* 
neurotic  membrane. 

Generally  designated  the  proper  tunic  of  the  cord,  the  ceUular 
layer  is  formed,  essentially,  of  the  fiiscia  propria ;  but  we  may  say 
that  it  is,  in  addition,  enveloped  in  a  tunic  belonging  to  the 
fascia  transversalis,  as  the  testicle  can  only  draw  upon  it  in  tra- 
versing the  opening  in  this  latter  fascia,  or,  rather,  pushing  it 
forwards,  to  rorm  a  funneL     The  sheath  of  the  cord,  not  ea- 
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veloping  the  tunica  vaginalis,  terminates  at  the  point  wliere  the 
vas  deferens  emerges  from  the  testicle.  Hence,  it  results,  that 
in  inguinal  hernise,  which  are  not  congenital,  the  viscera  and  the 
sac  remain  above  the  gland,  which  always,  pushed  inwards  and 
backwards,  is  slighdy  connected,  by  its  external  surface^  to  the 
fleshy  membrane. 

In  fat  subjects,  we  find  the  sheath  of  the  cord  covered  by 
rather  a  thick  layer  of  fat,  or  simply  by  adipose  pellets  of  various 
sizes,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  some  hernias,  and  which  form, 
among  themselves,  when  they  acquire  any  size,  true  adipose 
hernisB.  They  are  attached  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
cord  by  means  of  lamellae^  or  cellular  filaments,  sufficiently 
dense  to  admit  of  fluids  collecting  in  various  spots,  thus  forming 
pouches,  or  isolated  cysts,  constituting  that  termed  encyUed 
hydrocele  of  the  cord.  In  this  case,  these  tumours  are  generally 
situated  between  the  cord  and  the  ring.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
cellular  tissue  is  prolonged  backwards,  along  the  epididymis,  to 
become  attached  to  the  other  tunics,  we  can  conceive  the  pos- 
sibility of  encysted  hydrocele  in  the  latter  situation.  The  cord 
is  almost  always  thrown  inwards  and  backwards,  because  its 
cellular  lamellae  are  least  adherent  in  front,  which  must  be  re- 
membered in  operations,  that  the  trochar  may  be  introduced  in 
the  anterior  and  external  portion  of  the  tumour,  although  the 
contrary  is,  occasionally,  indispensable.  These  accidental  cavities 
do  not  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  peritoneum,  and 
encysted  hydrocele  is,  in  cases  of  necessity,  capable  of  being 
treated  in  the  various  manners  recommended  for  hydroceles  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  the  adult,  the  tunica  vaginalis  represents 
a  small  bag,  having  no  opening,  which  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  two  portions,  one  adhering,  by  its  external  surface,  to 
the  cul-de*sac  of  the  fibro-muscular  membrane,  the  other  inti- 
mately united  to  the  surface  of  the  testicle,  but  not  entirely 
covering  this  organ,  leaving  its  root,  in  some  degree,  enveloped 
by  cellular  tissue,  attached  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  other 
sheaths.  This  peculiarity  explains  what  occurs  when  the  vagi- 
nal cavity  is  filled  with  fluid,  and  that  the  testicle  is,  ordinarily, 
towards  the  internal  and  postero-superior  region  of  the  tumour. 
We  should,  therefore,  as  in  encysted  hydrocele^  introduce  the 
instrument  at  the  anterior  external  and  inferior  point,  when 
there  is  no  anomaly. 

Superiorly,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  uot  continuous,  unless  acci- 
dentally, beyond  the  inguinal  canal,  whilst,  before  birth,  it 
communicates  direcdy  with  the  peritoneum,  of  which  it  is 
merely  a  prolongation.  The  viscera  may  enter  here  during 
intra-uterine  life,  and  the  infant  be  born  with  hernia,  in  which 
the  testicle  and  displaced  organs  are  in  immediate  contact. 
This  hernia,  termed  congenital^  leada  to  the  same  accident  as  any 
other ;  but  the  sac,  being  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself,  is  not  free 
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on  its  external  surface,  nor  susceptible  of  being  easily  separated 
from  the  other  envelopes.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  ordinary 
hernia,  the  cellular  tunic  keeps  the  organs  above  the  cesticle. 

In  that  which  we  are  now  considering,  on  the  contrary,  the 
tunica  vaginalis  admits  of  their  descending  much  lower.  As  in 
hydrocele,  the  testis  and  its  cord  are  then  pushed  inwards  and 
backwards.  This  canal,  commonly  obliterated,  sometimes  re- 
mains free  in  various  points,  although  all  communication  with 
the  abdomen  has  ceased.  Should  fluid  collect  in  any  of  these 
cavities,  there  results  a  sort  of  encysted  hydrocele,  differing 
essentially,  as  to  situation,  from  that  already  described,  but  re- 
quiring the  same  method  of  treatment  It  also  occurs,  that, 
instead  of  completely  disappearing,  its  abdominal  opening  is 
merely  contracted,  allowing  of  the  viscera  becoming  implicated 
at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  I  have  seen  two  patients,  in 
whom  this  was  incontestably  the  case.  In  neither  of  these  was 
there  any  thing  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  hernia,  before  the 
operation  was  actually  required,  and  the  testes  were  free  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

In  the  natural  condition,  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  thin.  Its 
interior  is  smooth  and  glossy,  forming  a  very  regular  cavity ;  but 
when  the  fluid,  which  naturally  lubricates  it,  accumulates  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  or  when  hydrocele  has  existed  for  a  long 
period,  it.  may  enlarge  as  far  as  the  ring,  in  the  inguinal  canal 
itself,  or  become  constricted  by  some  bands,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  double  tumour.  Sustained,  externally,  by  the 
fascia  propria,  and  even  by  the  fascia  transversalis,  it  may,  by 
its  distension,  unravel  and  separate  the  fibres  of  tliese  tunics, 
giving  the  hydrocele  a  sacculated  form.  It  is  at  these  fissures, 
that  it  becomes  sufficiently  thin  for  the  fluid  to  exude  into  the 
surrounding  tissues,  when  we  inject  carelessly,  or  when  its  own 
efiiision  overcomes  the  resistance.  We  thus  explain  the  gan- 
grenous inflammations  of  the  scrotum,  which  occasionally  occur 
after  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  notwithstanding  the  wine  has 
been  properly  injected  into  the  tunica  vaginalis;  as  also  the  cases 
of  sudden  resolution  of  the  disease,  mentioned  by  some  authors. 
We  may,  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  emptoy  incision,  excision, 
cautery,  seton,  a  tent  and  injection,  producing  suflicient  inflam- 
mation for  the  walls  to  become  agglutinated. 

When  the  peritoneal  canal  remains  at  birtli,  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis may  become  filled  with  fluid,  giving  rise  to  congenital  hy- 
drocele. The  treatment  of  this  variety  requires  considerable  at- 
tention. The  inflammation  produced  by  an  operation  would 
easily  extend  to  the  peritoneum.  Injection  appears  especially 
dangerous,  unless  the  inguinal  ring  be  completely  obliterated 
by  pressure,  properly  applied  during  the  introduction  of  the 
fluid,  as  I  have  once  seen  done  with  success.  The  tunica  vagi«- 
nalis,  distended  by  the  serum,  whilst  t|ie  testicle  is  retained  iu 
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the  abdomen,  or  behind  the  ring,  may  receive  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine, producing  congenital  hernia. 

In  a  word,  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  serous  invest- 
ment of  ^he  testes  allows  of  simple  hydrocele^  without  communi- 
cation with  the  peritoneum;  congenital  hydrocele  ;  or  with  communi- 
cation, and  which  may  co-exist  with  hernia  of  the  same  nature ; 
encysted  hydrocele,  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  produced  by  in- 
complete obliteration,  at  some  point  or  points  of  the  canal ; 
finally,  encysted  hydrocele,  without  this  membrane,  or  in  the  eel- 
lular  tissue  of  the  cord*  These  latter,  existing  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  hydatids  in  the  inguinal  canal,  or  very  close  to  its  ex- 
ternal orifice,  may  resemble,  and  have  been  mistaken,  more 
than  once,  for  bubonocele. 

The  course  w^hich  the  testicle  pursues  during  intra-uterine 
life,  admits  of  its  being  arrested  behind  the  ring,  and  some- 
times, in  manhood,  even  of  its  not  having  descended  into  the 
scrotum.  Such  is,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  many  of  the  histories 
of  pretended  absence  of  the  testes  ;  at  least,  we  have  scarcely 
any  authentic  accounts  of  subjects  in  whom  they  really  did  not 
exist.  The  case  reported  by  Cabrole  is  not  an  exception, 
although  the  author  says  that  he  dissected  the  subject.  How- 
ever, M.  Blandin  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  neither 
testicle,  cord,  nor  vesicula  seminalis  of  one  side,  and  in  whom 
the  scrotum  did  not  present  the  slightest  trace  of  lesion.  I 
have  also  met  with  a  similar  instance*  in  1827,  in  a  subject 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  in  whom  there  were  neither 
spermatic  arteries,  nor  veins.  M.  Terreux,  of  Nevers,  to  whom 
I  mentioned  this  case,  informed  me  that  he  witnessed  one  re- 
sembling it  about  two  years  previously. 

When  the  testicle  remains  in  the  canal,  or  when  it  tends  to 
break  through  the  ring,  the  pressure  produced,  and  the  swelling 
which  it  forms,  have  frequently  led  to  the  suspicion  of  incipient, 
and  even  of  strangulated,  hernia.  We  can  readily  understand 
the  dangers  of  such  a  mistake,  if  we  persist  in  returning  the 
tumour,  and  especially  in  maintaining  it  by  a  bandage.  It,  how- 
ever, may  thus  be  pushed  back  without  any  very  great  inconve- 
nience, in  some  infants,  so  as  to  remain  behind  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, and  escape  at  a  later  period  by  the  crural  arcli,  as  in  the 
case  cited  by  Scarpa,  to  which  I  will  return,  in  speaking  of  the 
inguinal  region. 

The  retention  of  the  testicle  occasionally  causes,  at  a  later 
period,  when  it  finally  descends,  a  portion  of  intestine  to  fol- 
low, forming  hernia,  similar  to  congenital,  although  not  occur- 
ring until  twelve^  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  five-and-twenty  years 
of  age.  This  species  of  vaginal  hernia,  in  adults,  should  not, 
however,  be  confounded  with  that  already  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  serous  tunic  of  the  scrotum. 

The  testis,  retained  in  the  canal,  is  subject  to  the  same  de- 
generacies which  so  frequently  attack  it  in  the  scrotum,  such 
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as  scirrhus,  cancer,  See.  These  may  give  rise  to  numerous 
errors  in  the  diagnosis,  and  their  extirpation  would  be  very 
dangerous  and  difficult.  Whether  it  be  really  wanting,  or  merely 
retained  in  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  replaced  by  a  bul}onocele, 
as  Fages,  of  Montpellier,  appears  to  have  observed,  and  cause 
considerable  embarrassment  to  the  surgeon.  Lastly,  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  varicocele,  occasionally,  produces  atrophy  of 
the  testicle,  that  several  individuals  possess  the  power  of  drawing 
it  up  into  the  iliac  region,  between  the  aponeurosis  and  skin. 
A  man,  aged  thirty-six,  whom  I  saw  in  1836,  could  raise  it  as 
high  as  the  flank. 

A  kind  of  fibrous  shell,  the  tunica  albuginea,  which  immedi- 
ately invests  the  proper  substance  of  the  testicle,  is  so  intimately 
united  to  the  external  surface  of  the  serous  tunic,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  them  by  dissection.  However, 
hydatids,  and  other  similar  tumours,  occasionally  form  between 
them,  increasing  in  size  towards  the  posterior  border  of  the 
organ,  where  the  lamellous  cellular  tissue  is  less  dense.  Fila- 
ments are  given  off  from  its  internal  surface,  which,  interlacing 
in  the  interior  of  its  cavity,  serve  to  sustain  the  seminiferous 
canals,  causing  them  to  escape  with  fiu^ility,  in  wounds  of  the  testis. 
Petit  relates  an  instance  of  a  surgeon,  who  daily  extracted  a  por- 
tion of  the  seminiferous  canals,  thinking  that  he  was  removing 
mortified  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  completely  emptied  the  testis. 

Furnishing  the  corpus  Highmoreanum^  it  thus  appears  to  be 
prolonged  upon  the  deferential  canal,  where  it  is  much  thinner. 
It,  therefore,  results,  that  in  blennorrhagic  or  other  enlarge- 
ment, the  tumefaction  sometimes  remains  several  days  confined 
to  the  epididymis,  before  it  extends  to  the  testicle  itself.  If, 
notwithstanding  the  thickness,  strength,  and  inelasticity  of  the 
tunica  albuginea,  swelling  of  the  testis  proceeds  with  so  much 
rapidity,  it  depends  upon  the  fine,  elastic,  and  abundant 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  mingled  with  the  glandular.  However, 
this  enlargement  rarely  exceeds  certain  limits  in  the  acute 
stage. 

As  this  tunic  yields  sooner  in  one  point  than  another,  in 
chronic  enlargement,  the  tumour  is  ordinarily  knobby  and  on- 
even.  When  once  perforated  or  lacerated,  the  swollen  tissue^ 
enclosed  in  its  cavity,  escapes  through  the  openings,  quickly 
covering  it  with  vegetations.  Its  anatomical  arrangements 
cause  it  to  be  affected  in  two  different  manners :  firstly,  dis- 
ease is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  tunica  vaginalis;  secondly, 
it  is  disorganised  consecutively  to  the  particular  tissue  filling 
it.  The  first  occurrence,  rarely  serious,  is  remarked  in  hydro- 
celes, and  generally  disappears  with  the  disease  which  produced 
it.  The  second,  comprehending  various  species  of  swelling  of 
the  testis,  whether  simple,  venereal,  or  cancerous,  is  much  more 
dangerous. 

The  epididymis,  being  the  posterior  superior  portion  of  the 
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testis,  and  very  firmly  attached  to  the  membranes  forming  the 
scrotum,  prevents  the  gland  from  being  quite  free  within  its 
serous  membrane,  and  places  the  various  effusions  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  commonly,  in  front  and  externally.  It  is  in  some 
individuals  of  sufficient  size  to  resemble  pathological  enlarge- 
ment, when  none  in  fact  exists.  I  may  add,  that,  instead  of 
being  behind,  it  is  sometimes  in  front.  I  have  seen  numerous 
examples  of  this;  four  during  the  year  1836.  In  one  patient,  it 
occurred  on  both  sides ;  in  the  others,  it  was  confined  to  the 
left.  Do  not  those  cases  in  which  hernia  and  hydrocele  have 
been  said  to  exist,  behind  the  testis  and  cord,  depend  upon  a 
similar  predisposition  ? 

The  structure  of  the  testicle  explains  how  hydrocele  may 
last  for  so  many  years,  even  for  life,  without  its  functions  being 
interrupted.  Its  fibrous  tunic  forms  a  barrier,  rarely  broken 
oown  by  the  disease.  It  also  explains  the  danger  of  not  imme- 
diately uniting  wounds  penetratmg  as  far  as  the  seminiferous 
ttbes,  and,  also,  the  difficulty  of  curing  the  fistulous  ulcers 
reulting,  when  not  properly  treated.  Finally,  it  accounts 
fa*  the  pain  experienced  when  the  organ  is  struck  or  com*' 
piessed* 

The  almost  complete  isolation  of  the  epididymis,  in  some 
inlividuals,  the  presence  of  insensible,  rather  flattened,  but 
vey  distinct  masses  on  the  natural  organs,  may  lead  to  the 
bdief  of  supernumerary  testes,  when  none  exist.  In  conse- 
qience  of  the  continuity  of  the  epididymis  with  the  seminal 
caial,  it  is  always  the  first  part  implicated  in  congestions  com* 
mincing  in  the  urethra,  so  that  its  tumefaction  is  an  almost 
cetain  indication,  that  the  disease  does  not  proceed  fVom  with- 
oit.  Its  dense  texture,  and  the  refleilion  of  its  canal,  prevent 
tfe  mischief  from  extending  rapidly.  We  observe  the  reverse 
in  the  body  of  the  testis,  from  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  the 
stininal  tissue.  When  hydrocele,  produced  by  venerelil  enlarge-^ 
irent,  disappears  without  an  operation,  it  is,  that,  the  cause 
king  removed,  the  effect  is  also  dissipated. 

When  the  effusion  proceeds  from  without,  the  swelling  of  the 
t«tis,  generally  merely  the  result,  disappears  with  its  cure. 
Bnally,  the  organ  is  so  independent  of  the  scrotal  tunics,  that 
i  may  remain  healthy  in  the  midst  of  various  degeneracies. 
h  one  case,  Delpech  removed  sixty  pounds  weight  of  diseased 
erotum  from  around  a  testis. 

The  spermatic  cord  consists  of  the  vas  deferens,  spermatic 
rtery  and  veins,  a  branch  of  the  epigastric,  the  genito-crural 
lerve,  plexus  of  the  great  sympathetic,  remains  of  the  canal  of 
ommunication  between  the  peritoneum  and  tunica  vaginalis, 
.nd  cellular  tissue,  uniting  these  various  parts  among  them- 
elves,  as  in  the  inguinal  canal. 
The  vas  deferens  is  here  a  very  important  organ.     Its  flat- 
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tened  fonn,  grey  colour,  and  position  admit  of  its  beio;^ 
isolated,  and  a  portion  removed  without  any  difficulty,  in  order 
to  produce  atrophy  of  a  scirrhous  testicle,  as  proposed  by 
Morgan,  and  performed  by  Lambert  and  Key  ;  could  such  an 
operation  be  admitted  by  sound  sense  !  Although  it  does  not 
receive  nerves  from  the  cerebro->spinal  system,  it  cannot  be 
implicated  in  a  ligature  without  causing  peculiar  and  very 
intense  pain,  quickly  producing  syncope. 

The  spermatic  artery^  almost  constantly  external,  and  in  front 
of  the  deferential  canal,  commonly  remains  single  as  far  as  the 
lower  portion  of  the  cord.  It  is  sometimes  sufficiently  large 
to  give  rise  to  alarming  hemorrhage,  if  wounded. 

In  ancient  and  large  hydroceles,  the  cord  being,  as  it  were» 
decomposed,  it  may  be  found  at  some  point  of  the  tumour,  diifer- 
ing  from  that  which  it  ordinarily  occupies.  All  authors  have 
recommended  its  being  cautiously  avoided.  Scarpa,  in  par* 
ticular,  has  proved,  that  it  may  be  wounded  in  the  operatioi 
for  hydrocele ;  and  the  more  likely,  as  each  of  its  branches  s 
then  larger  than  the  original  size  of  the  trunk.  Its  natural 
volume  and  proximity  to  the  deferential  canal  admit  of  is 
being  exposed  and  tied  without  difficulty,  as  recommendd 
by  M.  Mannoir  and  Sir  C.  Bell,  to  arrest  the  progress  )f 
sarcocele. 

The  artery  derived  from  the  epiffostric,  rarely  of  any  magnitud, 
does  not  supply  the  testis.  Distributing  itself  to  the  lamiie 
of  the  scrotum,  it  cannot  produce  effusion  in  puncture.  Aftr 
the  operation  for  sarcocele,  it  habitually  requires  a  ligature,  is 
well  as  the  preceding.  Both  are  in  front  of  the  deferentil 
canal,  one  external,  the  otlier  internal.  Small  in  comparisoi 
with  their  length,  tortuous,  soft,  and  enclosed  in  a  layer  >f 
lamellous  cellular  tissue,  they  promptly  retract  when  cut,  ad 
are  sometimes  secured  with  difficulty,  where  the  ligature  is  n<t 
immediately  applied. 

The  spermatic  veins,  tortuous,  undulating,  very  large,   twv 
sometimes  three^  four,  and  even  more  in  number,  are  suft 
ciently  evident  as  far  as  the  epididymis,  and  generaJly  situatel 
in   front  and  on  the  sides  of  the  other    canals.     Long,  sofi 
deprived  of  valves,  continually  drawn  upon  by  the  weight  o 
the  testicle,  enveloped  in  loose  cellular  tissue,  exposed  to  pres 
sure  in  the  inguinal  canal,  in  consequence  of  the  double  curv4 
which  they  are  obliged  to  make,  equally  liable  to  compressioi 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  in  front  of  the  muscles,  by  the  termination  o 
the  ilium  or  ccecum  on  tlie  right,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  o: 
the  colon  on  the  left,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  their  being 
frequently  the  seat  of  varicose  dilatations,  and  that  the  varico- 
cele should  be  very  large.     The  species  of  knotty  chain,  which 
they  form  in  this  condition,  gradually  increases  towards  the 
testes,  on  account  of  their  branches  being  more  numerous  near 
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the  inferior  extremity  of  the  cord  Hence,  if  we  would  oblite- 
rate them  by  ligature  or  incision,  so  much  extolled  by  Delpech, 
in  these  cases,  we  should  expose  them  as  high  up  as  possible. 

Nerves. — ^The  fasciculus  of  the  ffreat  sympathetic  lies  upon  the 
spermatic  artery.  The  genit(hcrvTal  is  situated  behind.  The 
iluhserotal  runs  between  the  fibres  of  the  cremaster,  conse- 
quently external  to  the  conL  We  easily  explain,  by  these  two 
last,  the  pains  experienced  by  patients,  towards  the  iliac  crest 
and  lumbar  region,  during  the  injection  of  any  irritating  fluid 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  pain  produced  by  the  same 
operation,  and  by  any  compression  of  the  testis, — a  pain  which 
the  patient  says  nms  to  his  heart,  should  be  referred  to  the 
spermatic  plexus.  This  plexus,  and  the  accompanying  vessels, 
having  intimate  relations  with  the  kidney,  we  may  thus  com- 
prehend the  retraction  of  the  testicle,  observed  in  nephritic 
colic,  and  the  formation  of  renal  calculi.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  by  tying  the  arteries  separately  after  sarcocele,  the  nerves 
would  more  certainly  be  avoided ;  but  they  are  most  frequently 
too  delicate  and  too  close  to  the  arteries  to  be  preserved.  In 
tying  the  whole  of  the  cord,  it  is  necessary  to  act  promptly,  and 
draw  the  ligature  strongly  and  sharply,  when  we  would  imme- 
diately suspend  its  functions,  and  with  them  the  pain. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  cord  communicates  directly  with 
that  investing  the  external  surface  of  the  peritoneum.  We 
might  suppose,  from  the  precautions  recommended  by  authors, 
to  prevent  the  cord  from  running  up  into  the  abdomen,  when 
separated  from  the  testis,  in  ceistration,  that  it  were  endowed 
with  great  power  of  retraction.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Beyond 
the  inguinal  canal,  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run  towards  the 
kidnies,  the  deferential  canal  which  enters  the  pelvis,  possess  no 
such  property,  and  the  cremaster,  which  alone  would  be  capable 
of  it,  has  no  action  beyond  the  external  ring.  This  incon- 
venience is,  on  the  coihrary,  produced  simply  from  the  follow- 
ing reasons :  that  stretched  and  drawn  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  sarcocele,  the  cord  is  no  sooner  relieved  from  this  mass, 
than  it  tends  to  resume  its  primitive  position.* 

Besides  the  proper  arteries  of  the  cord,  the  scrotum  receives 
numerous  others,  which  ramify  between  the  various  tunics, 
particularly  in  the  subcutaneous  layer.  Hence  they  are  fre- 
quently wounded  by  the  first  incision,  in  sarcocele,  &c.  When 
once  divided,  they  retract  so  quickly  beneath  the  skin,  that 
they  are  better  tied  immediately  than  at  the  end  of  the  ope- 
ration. They  come  from  the  external  pudic  branches  of  the 
femoral,  and  from  the  superficial  perineal  of  the  internal  pudic ; 

*  This  reuoning  floes  not  at  all  appear  to  me  to  do  away  with  the  idea  of  th  j 
tontraetility  of  the  eord ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  tends  to  strengthen  the  opinion, 
for  if  it  did  not  possess  some  power  of  the  kind,  the  anormal  distension  would 
remain  permanent,  and  it  would  not  be  able  to  resume  its  primitive  position,  as 
stated  by  M.  Vclpcau.— H.  U. 
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more  deeply  we  meet  with  another  derived  from  the  epigastric. 
It  has  long  been  considered  that  the  hemorrhage  occasionally 
succeeding  puncture,  in  hydrocele,  depends  upon  these.  This 
is  also  my  opinion,  although  it  may,  by  chance,  proceed  from 
the  spermatic.  In  a  patient  operated  upon  at  the  Hopital  de 
la  Pitie,  in  October  1832,  they  equalled  the  dimensions  of  a 
crow's  quill,  and  their  principal  ramifications  could  be  distinctly 
observed  through  the  skin. 

Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  run,  principally,  in  the  superficial 
layer,  beneath  the  skin,  where  they  frequently  become  large, 
tortuous,  and  varicose.  Their  accidental  dilatation,  determined 
especially  by  tumours  of  the  groin,  such  as  bubos,  scrofulous 
glands,  crural  hernia,  &c.  constitutes  cirsocek.  Forming  the 
external  pudic,  they  empty  themselves  into  the  saphena ;  dis- 
eases  of  which  would  implicate  them.  When  enormously  deve- 
loped, their  size,  and  the  disposition  of  the  external  cellular 
layer,  mostly  lead  to  considerable  ecchjrmosis,  after  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches.  Hence  hematocele  by  infiltration,  in  con- 
tusions of  the  scrotum. 

The  lymphatics  here  form  two  layers,  one  for  the  envelopes 
running  to  the  groin,  and  the  other  for  the  testicle  and  cord, 
which  pass  into  the  abdomen.  Thus,  diseases  of  the  scrotum 
produce  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  inguinal  region,  whilst 
acute  or  chronic  disorganisation  of  the  testicle  re-acts  upon 
those  in  the  lumbar  region  and  behind  the  mesentery. 

The  ilio-scrotal  nerve  ramifies  in  the  external  membranes,  as 
far  as  the  subcutaneous  tissue;  but  the  scrotum  receives  its 
nerves,  more  especially,  from  the  internal  pudic.  Thus,  lesions 
of  the  scrotum  excite  more  pain  towards  the  perinseum  tlian 
towards  the  inguinal  canaL 

Remarks, — The  arrangement  of  the  organs  just  described 
may,  in  the  removal  of  scirrhous  testicle,  be  studied  under 
three  principal  heads;  relative  to  the  division  of  the  invest- 
ments, the  dissection  of  the  tumour,  and  the  section  and  liga- 
ture of  the  cord. 

In  exposing  a  sarcocele,  we  are  sometimes  forced  by  the 
disease  to  comprehend  a  portion,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  of  all 
the  scrotal  membranes  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  otherwise,  the 
integuments,  weakened  by  prolonged  extension,  would  allow  the 
edges  of  the  wound  to  roll  in  upon  themselves,  considerably 
retarding  cicatrisation.  As  the  integuments  are  thin,  supple, 
and  invested  by  several  elastic  membranes,  one  of  which  enjoys 
all  the  properties  belonging  to  muscular  tissue,  the  lips  of  tlie 
wound  may  be  puckered,  drawn,  and  rolled  upon  their  internal 
surface,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  tunic 

The  dissection  of  the  testicle  of  necessity  is  more  or  less  diflS- 
cult,  according  to  the  extent  of  disease.  Internally,  it  approaches 
so  closely  to  the  penis  as  to  require  great  caution  in  regard 
to  the  urethra ;  but  when  there  are  no  adhesions,  the  dartos 
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18  sufficiently  loose  to  admit  of  the  parts  being  promptly 
isolated.  In  all  cases,  we  find  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
internal  pudic  artery  near  this  point,  which  should  be  tied 
immediately  they  are  divided. 

If  we  pass  a  ligature,  formed  of  three  or  four  threads,  around 
the  cord  near  to  the  external  ring,  so  as  completely  to  constrict 
it^  we  at  the  same  time  tie  the  arteries,  veins,  deferential  canal, 
nerves,  and  cellular  tunic ;  but  to  succeed,  the  part  must  be 
completely  strangled.  Without  this  precaution,  the  pain  would 
be  intense.  Life  would  remain  in  the  free  extremity  of  the 
organ,  which  would  speedily  become  covered  with  fungoid 
growths,  capable  of  contracting  adhesions  with  the  circum- 
ference of  the  inguinal  ring,  as  both  J.  L.  Petit  and  I  have 
seen. 

HemuB* — Whenever  the  viscera  descend  into  the  scrotum,  the 
hernial  sac,  by  degrees,  separates  the  cellular  tunic  of  the  cord. 
When  it  is  merely  a  bubonocele,  the  sac  with  its  contents  may 
easily  enter  without  producing  any  alteration  in  the  cord. 
When  the  disease  is  large,  and  of  long  standing,  the  deferential 
canal  and  spermatic  vessels  may  have  contracted  very  diiferent 
relations.  They  appear  to  spread  into  a  cellular  membrane, 
and  sometimes  remain  behind  the  tumour,  prolonged  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  each  other.  At  other  times  the  artery 
or  the  deferential  canal  is  external,  within  or  in  front,  as  Ledian 
has  observed,  or  even  twisting  in  a  spiral  direction  around  the 
tumour,  which  M.  Fardeau  and  I  have  met  with.  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remove  the  sides  of  the  hernial 
sac  after  the  operation,  as  is  still  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
older  surgeons. 

The  c^lular  tunic  also  establishes  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  simple  scrotal  and  congenital  hemiae.  In  fact,  as  it 
terminates  at  the  entrance  of  the  vessels  in  the  testicle,  a 
tumour  of  the  first  species  finishes  there,  by  a  kind  of  constric- 
tion ;  whilst,  where  the  vaginal  cavity  forms  the  hernial  sac,  the 
displaced  parts  descend  much  lower.  The  relations  of  the 
peritoneal  envelope  with  the  surrounding  tissues  produce  other 
important  distinctions  in  operations. 

Thus,  even  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  the  acci- 
dental sac  is  capable  of  entering  the  abdomen,  or  at  least 
approaching  very  close  to  the  ring.  In  congenital  hernia,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sac  cannot  rise,  as  it  is  solidly  united  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  cord;  reduction,  therefore,  must  never 
be  attempted.  The  cure  of  artificial  anus  would  also  be  more 
difficult  This  sac  is  generally  thinner  than  the  abdominal 
peritoneum ;  but  in  the  other  kind  of  herniBB  it  is  thicker. 

In  young  children,  the  very  large  and  soft  tunica  vaginalis 
allows  herniae  to  slide  behind,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  cross  a 
serous  cavity  tcf  arrive  at  the  viscera.     Hey  gave  the  name  of 
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infiaUile  hernia  to  this  tumour,  of  which  he  cites  several  exam- 
pies.     The  same  thing  occurs  in  adults,  but  more  rarely. 

If  all  its  layers  were  well  separated,  and  their  thickness  did 
not  vary  so  much,  it  would  never  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
displaced  viscus ;  but  they  are  often  so  confounded  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished.  If,  even,  we  should  be  able  to  recog- 
nise the  superficial  from  the  muscular  layer,  which  is  generally 
possible  from  their  anatomical  characters,  we  should  be  embar- 
rassed by  the  cellular  fold  surrounding  the  cord,  the  thickness 
of  which  varies  exceedingly. 

In  all  these  tumours  the  decomposed  cord  elongates  and 
spreads :  but  after  cure,  when  the  disease  is  not  of  long  stand- 
ing, it  gradually  re-assumes  the  natural  dimensions.  When 
an  individual,  already  suffering  from  scrotal  hernia,  is  attacked 
by  vaginal  hydrocele,  the  hernial  sac  always  touches  the  cyst, 
sometimes  superiorly,  sometimes  at  its  circumference.  In  such 
cases,  these  two  sacs,  separated  merely  by  the  proper  tunic  of 
the  cord,  that  is,  by  the  cellular  layer,  the  hernia  with  a  portion 
of  its  sac,  would  enter  the  testiculary  membrane,  were  it  rup- 
tured. Should  the  hernial  sac  at  the  same  time  give  way,  tbe 
viscera  alone  would  enter  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  there  be 
constricted.  Dupuytren  appears  frequently  to  have  met  with 
this,  and  M.  Berard  the  elder  has  also  communicated  an 
example.  If  the  hernia  were  internal,  a  serious  error  might 
result ;  mistaking  it  for  congenital,  which  is  always  external, 
the  surgeon  would  cut  outwards,  whilst,  in  fact,  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  being  internal,  the  epigastric  artery  would  be 
wounded. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

PERINiEUM. 

Bounded,  anteriorly,  by  the  root  of  the  scrotum,  posteriorly 
by  the  apex  of  the  coccyx,  and,  laterally,  by  the  ischiatic  pro- 
minences, the  pernuBum  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  parts 
enclosed  within  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis.  Its  form  is 
oval,  the  larger  extremity  directed  backwards,  and  not  lozenge^ 
shaped,  as  considered  by  Dupuytren.  Externally  and  anteriorly, 
it  presents,  in  the  median  line,  an  elongated  eminence,  corre- 
sponding to  the  urethra,  behind  this  the  anus,  and  still  more 
posteriorly,  the  coccygeal  prominence.  On  the  sides  of  the 
urethral  eminence,  and  bounded  externally  by  the  ischia,  we 
find  two  fossse,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  is  always  possible  to 
feel  the  internal  pudic  arteries. 

The  anus  is  in  the  centre  of  an  excavation,  limited  by  the 
buttocks  and  ischiatic  tuberosities.     A  line  drawn,  transversely. 
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from  one  tuber  ischii  to  the  other  separates  the  perinseal  from 
the  anal  region,  circumscribing  an  anterior  triangle,  of  which 
it  forms  the  base.  The  sides  of  this  triangle,  being  slightly 
convex,  prolong  and  contract  the  apex.  Tliey  are  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  whilst  the  base  is  scarcely  three 
inches.  Another  line  drawn  from  the  summit  of  this  space 
to  the  anus  would  equally  be  three  inches. 

The  perinaeum  then  presents  two  perfectly  equal  triangles,  by 
one  of  which  we  must  penetrate  in  the  lateral  operation  for 
lithotomy. 

To  distinguish  these  various  peculiarities,  the  thighs  should 
be  separated  and  flexed  upon  the  pelvis;  otherwise  there  is 
merely  a  simple  fissure  between  the  buttocks,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  anal  opening  and  the  root  of  the  penis  and  scrotum. 
In  the  foetus,  during  accouchement,  for  example,  it  is  transformed 
into  so  narrow  a  furrow,  from  the  pressure  experienced  by  the 
buttocks,  during  their  passage  through  the  upper  opening,  that 
many  practitioners  have  mistoken  it  for  the  sagittal  suture. 

The  skirtf  anteriorly,  presents  the  same  characters  as  that  of 
the  scrotum.  On  the  sides  and  posteriorly,  it  gradually  thickens, 
and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  buttocks  or  thighs.  Towards 
the  anus,  it  becomes  extremely  thin,  and  covered  with  wrinkles, 
having  this  opening  for  a  centre.  It  is  invested  with  a  quantity 
of  hair  in  man,  and  encloses  follicles,  less  prominent  than 
those  of  the  scrotum,  but  more  numerous,  especially  towards 
the  anus.  Their  secretion  is  very  abundant,  endowing  the  skin 
of  the  perinseum  with  an  oily  appearance.  Mixed  with  the  se« 
cretion'from  the  rectum,  it  becomes  so  acrid,  in  some  subjects, 
as  to  produce  excoriations  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  already 
described.  These  are  very  painful  at  the  period  of  defecation, 
and  may  be  cured  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
Fine,  elastic,  and  extensible,  this  membrane  is  of  a  more  or  less 
deep  brown  colour. 

In  front,  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  lamellous,  and  thin  over  the 
urethra,  enjoys  considerable  mobility,  and  is  evidently  a  continua- 
tion of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  scrotum.  Hence,  infiltrations 
of  urine^  pus,  &c.  occur  with  great  facility  in  the  scrotum, 
although  the  seat  of  mischief  may  be  in  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  perinaeum.  For  instance^  it  happens  after  lithotomy,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  frequent  accidents  after  the  operations  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  Giovani  di  Romani.  Laterally,  this 
layer  is  thick,  less  even,  and  no  longer  simply  lamellous. 

Numerous  very  strong  filaments,  interlacing  in  various  direc- 
tions, are  met  with,  as  well  as  adipose  cellules ;  so  that  it  forms, 
eq)ecially  backwards,  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion,  of  extremely 
variable  thickness.  Scarcely  existing  between  the  sphincter 
ani  and  the  integuments,  the  fleshy  fibres  are  almost  in  imme-* 
diate  contact  with  the  skin,  and  suppuration  only  produces  a  few 
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smaH  tubercles ;  whilst,  at  the  preceding  points,  large  colleotions 
are  manifested,  capable  of  spreading  to  a  distance  with  rapidity. 

Constituted  external  to  die  anus  by  a  considerable  mass,  con- 
tinuous with  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  the  buttocks,  it  proceeds 
to  the  front  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  filling  the  large  triangular 
excavation,  which  we  shall  presently  observe^  between  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  the  corresponding 
surface  of  the  obturator  internus.  Here^  particularly,  it  encloses 
fat,  in  the  form  of  soft  reddish  cellules,  and  its  lamellse  and 
filaments  are  blended  in  all  directions,  producing  great  dasticity. 
Its  constituent  parts,  especially  the  filamentous, have  such  intimate 
relation  with  the  perinaeal  aponeurosis,  that  they  appear  part  of 
the  same.  This  is  always  the  seat  of  abscesses,  whether  phl^- 
monous,  or  stercoraceous,  preceding  the  formation  of  fistulas,  and 
of  the  urinary  abscesses,  and  infiltrations  succeeding  the  various 
operations  for  lithotomy.  Extending  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
passing  between  the  rectum,  coccyx,  and  the  posterior  prolonga- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
between  the  transversus  perinaei,  the  bulb,  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  and  the  front  of  the  rectum,  it  allows  sup-> 
puration,  &c.  to  extend  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Aponeuroses^  described  by  Camper  and  some  of  the  older  ana- 
tomists, and,  since  then,  much  more  minutely  by  Colles,  Car- 
cassonne, and  Bouvier,  the  arrangement  of  the  pelvic  fasciae  is 
very  complex,  and  can  only  be  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  frequently  studied  it  on  the  dead  body. 

Four  laminae,  two  for  the  anal  region,  two  for  the  proper 
perinaeal,  together  form  the  ano-perinasal  aponeuroses,  without 
reckonuig  that  of  the  pelvis.  Their  adhesions  to  the  interposed 
tissues,  the  thinness  of  the  rectal  portion,  and  of  the  superficial 
perinaeal  layer,  explain  the  difficulty  attending  their  examination. 

The  isdiiatic  aponeurosis,  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  peri- 
naeum,  alone  ofiering  true  fibrous  characters,  were,  on  that 
account,  the  first  discovered.  By  merely  considering  the  others 
as  more  or  less  condensed  cellular  or  cellulo-fibrous  membranes, 
occasionally  very  thin,  and,  as  it  were,  converted  into  simple 
cellular  tissue,  we  should  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  their 
structure.  All  being  more  or  less  confounded,  I  shall  only  iso- 
late them,  in  speaking  of  their  most  distinct  points,  so  fiur  as  to 
render  the  description  as  clear  as  possible. 

Ischunrectal  aponeurosis.-^ln  the  posterior  or  anal  half  of  the 
perinaeum,  the  aponeurosis  comprehends,  on  each  side,  the  rectal 
and  ischiatic  portions.  The  former,  applied  on  the  external 
sur&ce  of  the  levator  ani,  extends,  anteriorly,  to  the  back  of  die 
transversalis  perinaei  muscle,  posteriorly  to  the  firont  of  the 
coccyx,  and  descends  to  above  the  sphincter,  where  it  becomes 
thinner,  terminating  in  the  subcutaneous  layer ;  the  latter,  in- 
vesting the  perinatal  surface  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle, 
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continuous,  below,  with  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  and 
joining  the  preceding  in  front,  superiorly  and  posteriorly. 

Ischia^rectal  fosscL — These  two  fasciae  thus  leave  a  separation 
between  them, — ^a  very  remarkable  triangular  space.  We  may  say 
tliat,  leaving  the  deep  angle  of  the  pelvic  aponeurosis,  of  which  they 
are  only  duplicates,  they  descend  obliquely,  the  one^  externally, 
towards  the  ischium,  or  sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  the  other  on 
the  circumference  of  the  anus.  Posteriorly,  the  space  dividing 
them  terminates  in  a  cul-de-sac,  limited,  inferiorly,  by  the  glu- 
teus maximus.  Anteriorly,  there  is  another  cul-de-sac,  limited 
by  the  superior  surface  of  the  transversalis  perinsei  muscle. 
The  whole  of  this  excavation,  which  I  propose  naming  isehuH 
rectal,  is  always  filled  with  cellulo-adipose  tissue.  Measured 
from  one  wall  to  the  other,  below,  its  greatest  diameter  is  from 
an  inch  to  fifteen  lines ;  from  the  summit  of  one  cul-de-sac  to 
the  other,  two  or  three  inches.  The  external,  or  ischiaticy  di- 
vision of  this  aponeurosis  is  strong.  Its  fibres  fall  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  border  of  the  ligament.  At  twelve  to  fifteen 
lines  from  the  transversalis  muscle,  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal 
artery,  and  a  branch  of  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  pierce  it  ob- 
liquely internally,  and  slightly  anteriorly.  The  internal  pudic 
artery  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  its  external  surface. 

The  internal  or  rectal  division  is  much  thinner,  the  fibres  in- 
terlacing. It  is  rather  cellular  than  fibrous,  and  its  external 
sur&ce  appears  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  filaments, 
intermixed  with  the  fat,  vessels,  and  lamellae^  which  completely 
fill  the  excavation. 

Perineal  aponeurosis. — Arrived  in  the  anterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  ischio^rectal  excavations,  in  firont  of  the  anus,  the  preceding 
aponeurosis  becomes  horizontal,  takes  the  name  of  perinaeal,  and 
appears  double. 

Superficial  or  inferior  layer, — The  first  of  its  divisions,  which 
may  be  called  asuhperinaaU  immediately  descends  beneath  the 
in^rior  border  of  the  transverse  muscle,  investing  the  whole  of 
its  internal  surface,  those  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  penis,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  space  which  separates  them. 

Thus,  representing  a  thin  membrane,  spread  over  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  muscles  of  the  perinaeum,  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
and  crura  of  the  penis,  furnishing  them  with  three  sheaths,  which 
unite  in  front  to  envelope  the  penis,  fixed,  on  each  side^  to  the 
ascending  branches  of  the  ischium,  and  descending  of  the  pubes, 
it  is  insensibly  lost  in  front  on  the  body  of  the  penis,  and  con- 
tinues, posteriorly,  with  the  ischio-rectal  aponeurosis,  particu- 
larly the  ischiatic  portion.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  confound 
this  with  the  subcutaneous  layer,  or  the  general  superficial 
fascia* 

Deep  layer  J  (trianffidar  ligatnent) — Continuing,  in  front,  above 
the  transverse  muscles,  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  corpora  caver- 
nosa, as  far  as  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch,  the  second  fold  of 
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the  perinseal  aponeurosis  is  united  to  the  concave  border  of  die 
sub-pubic  ligament,  and  seems  lost  in  the  fibrous  tissue  imme- 
diately investing  the  bone  and  symphysis*  Attached  to  the  in- 
ternal margin  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  which  it  completely 
closes,  consequently  becoming  triangular  in  shape,  this  membrane, 
which  we  may  call  atu^pubianj  is  perforated  by  the  urethra,  which 
it  embraces  in  the  same  manner  as  we  found  the  ischio-rectal ; 
pierced,  as  it  were,  by  the  anal  extremity  of  the  rectum.  Very 
irregular,  and  very  adherent  to  the  parts  separating  it  from  the 
superficial  aponeurosis,  of  an  elastic  yellowish  tissue  where  it  is 
traversed  by  the  urethra,  in  front  of  the  prostate  gland,  which 
it  confines  in  the  pelvis,  it  is  continuous  with  the  species  of 
fibrous  sheath  enveloping  this  organ. 

Described  by  Colles,  under  the  name  of  triangtdar  ligament  of 
the  urethra^  and  by  M.  Carcassonne^  by  that  oiperinaal  ligamantj 
the  ano-pubian  aponeurosis  forms  a  septum,  closing  the  inferior 
outlet  of  the  pelvis  at  its  anterior  half;  so  that  pus  and  other 
matters  accumulated  in  front  of  the  bladder  cannot  arrive  at 
the  perinaeum,  or,  at  all  events,  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Being  continuous  with  the  external  division  of  the  isckuh 
rectal  aponeurosis,  the  superior  branch  of  the  pubic  artery  con- 
tinues its  march  between  its  laminse.  It  appears  destined  to 
sustain  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  and  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  viscera,  whilst  the  rectum  is  sustained,  especially, 
by  the  ischio-rectal  aponeurosis;  sufficiendy  strong,  in  some 
individuals,  to  prevent  the  hand  from  being  introduced  into 
this  intestine. 

The  ano-pubian  aponeurosis  being  separated  from  the  superior 
or  vesical  portion  of  the  pelvic,  by  the  prostate,  a  part  of  the 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  levator  ani,  and,  in  front, 
by  cellular  tissue  and  vessels,  it  is  between  it  and  the  latter 
membrane  that  we  must  enter  the  bladder  and  urethrat  in  peri- 
nasal  lithotomy.  The  ano-penial  aponeurosis,  which  is  merely  a 
process  of  the  above,  is  prolonged  from  it  by  the  pernued 
muscles,  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  oommence** 
ment  of  the  penis.  Thus  they  are  confounded  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bulbo-cavernous  triangle;  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra  and  its  muscle  are  contained  in  a  sort  of 
cavity  or  sheath,  not  communicating  with  that  of  the  crura  penis, 
and  that  infiltration,  inflammation,  and  suppuration  may  be  €»■ 
tablished  in  each  of  these  spaces,  either  individually,  or  collec- 
tively, as  in  the  aponeurotic  investments  of  the  limbs. 

We  ought  now  to  be  able  to  understand  a  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena accompanying  or  following  fistulas  in  ano,  and  aevenl 
accidents  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy. 

In  the  first  place,  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  invading 
the  cellulo-adipose  tissue  filling  the  ischio*rectal  excavation, 
will  there  form  a  large  abscess,  having  no  other  limits  than  those 
of  the  cavity.     Even,  when  there  is  a  corresponding  opening 
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hi  the  akin,  it  will  continue  with  equal  obstinacy.  Its  eKtemal 
wall  being  immoveable^  the  internal  alternately  approaches  and 
separates  from  it,  according  as  the  rectum  is  full  or  empty,  so 
that  they  never  remain  in  contact.  Hence,  it  results,  that  ex- 
ternal Uind  fistuke  may,  and  frequendy  do,  occur ;  but  they 
require,  in  general,  the  same  treatment  as  perfect  fistulas. 

Secondly,  after  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy,  it  is  in 
the  ischio-rectal  cavity  that  the  urine  may  become  infiltrated, 
producing  dangerous  inflammations.  However,  whether  in  the 
lateral  or  bilateral  operation,  this  mostly  occurs  when  the 
incision  has  been  carried  very  far  backwards. 

Although  the  perinaBal  aponeurosis  does  not  extend  as  far  as 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum,  it  is,  nevertheless,  with  diffi- 
culty avoided  in  lithotomy.  Thus,  abscesses  spread  towards  the 
side  of  the  scrotum,  not  between  the  two  fascise,  as  M.  Blandin 
considers,  at  least,  in  most  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  ano- 
penial  is  nearly  always  itself  divided  beyond,  at  its  posterior 
Unrits ;  but,  rather,  by  means  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which, 
firm,  areolar,  and  filamentous,  posteriorly,  is  lamellous,  and  much 
more  supple,  in  firont.  The  middle  operation  alone  makes  an 
exception,  because  it  is  performed  at  a  point  where  the  two 
aponeuroses  are  most  separated ;  this  would  also  be  avoided  in 
the  methods  both  of  Guerin  and  Vacca,  as  these  surgeons  cut  as 
&r  as  the  anus,  instead  of  making  an  oblique  incision  firom 
before  backwards. 

As  it  is  the  membranous  portion  of  the  uretlira,  which  is  em- 
braced  by  the  ano-pubian  aponeurosis,  this  fascia  must  be  divided, 
in  all  operations  for  urethral  lithotomy,  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  half  of  the  incision  is  above  and  the  other  below.  Hence^ 
in  the  first  place,  infiltration  takes  place  between  the  pelvic  and 
ano-pubian  aponeuroses ;  in  the  second,  in  the  ischio*rectal  ex- 
cavation, between  the  pubic  and  penial  portion  of  the  perinseal 
aponeurosis :  or,  rather,  beneath  the  skin,  because,  in  fact,  the 
division  extends,  at  the*  same  time,  through  the  anterior  margin 
i^  Ihe  anal,  and  the  point  of  division  of  the  perinseal  lamelke. 

Perforations  of  the  urethra,  in  their  turn,  produce  phenomena, 
varying  with  their  relations  to  the  aponeuroses.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  the  membranous  portion,  and  in  the  prostatic 
resion,  the  infiltration  extends,  at  first,  towards  the  side  of  the 
pelvis,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with 
below,  and,  subsequently,  reaches  the  ischio-rectal  excavation,  or 
the  cellulo*adipose  tissue  of  the  perinuasm  and  scrotum.  More 
anteriorly,  it  may  tend  towards  the  anus,  the  coccyx,  or  ischium, 
because  the  division  of  the  anterior  fibrous  layers  has  scarcdy 
taken  place.  But  when  the  perforation  occurs  at  the  root  of  the 
bulb,  the  urine  always  runs  along  the  extarior  of  the  urethra 
and  side  of  the  penis,  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the 
aponeuroses,  and  the  elasticity  and  thinness  of  the  tissues  in  this 
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Thu8»  the  course  pursued  by  inflamniatioiit  or  suph 
puration,  indicates  the  situation  of  the  opening  in  the  urethnu 

I  have  frequently  remarked,  that,  confined  between  these  two 
&sciie»  the  inflammaticm  and  suppuration,  prooeedinc  with  a 
certain  degree  of  sluggishness,  nuiy  advance  as  fiur  as  the  gl^uas» 
and  along  the  division  of  the  penis,  traversing  the  scrotum  in 
the  form  of  a  cylinder,  without  inqdicatinff  the  subcutaneous 
tissue;  whilst,  when  once  the  superficial  fascia  is  ruptured,  the 
acrotum  and  rest  of  the  integuments  immediately  become  ck- 
itremely  swollen,  as  when  the  mischief  commenced  in  the  cellukH 
adipose  layer.  Inflammaticm  of  the  former  character,  oonse* 
<|uently,  indicates  disease  of  the  bulbous  or  spongy  portions  of 
the  urethra,  whilst,  from  that  of  the  latter,  we  may,  n^eie  it 
occurs  primitively,  announce  lesion  of  the  membranous  or  juro* 
static  portions. 

ilfttsofes.— The  external  sphincter  of  the  anus  is  the  most  super* 
ficiaL  Sometimes  very  thick,  at  others  scarcely  distinct^  it  is 
always  attached  by  means  of  a  fibrous  prolongation  to  the  apex 
of  the  coccjrx.  Anteriorly,  it  gradually  becomes  thinner.  Its 
fibres  are  paler  as  they  extend  between  the  skin  and  acceletalor 
urinsB  muscle,  or  superficial  aponeurosis,  and  are  finally  lost  be- 
neath the  urethra.  It,  most  frequently,  terminates  thus;  but  I 
have,  several  times,  seen  it  distincdy  prolonged  in  the  subcu* 
taneous  tissue,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  scrotum,  evideitly  be- 
coming continuous  with  the  dartos.  M.  Rigaud  has  observed 
it  terminating  partly  on  the  transverse  muscle,  and  partly  on  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium. 

When  we  carefully  dissect  the  sphincter,  we  find  that  it  is 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres*  The  one,  forming  complete 
and  regular  circles,  are  applied  immediately  on  the  external 
sur&ce  of  the  intestine,  or  its  mucous  membrane.  The  other, 
united  at  right  angles,  in  front  and  behind,  are  separated  into 
two  fibiciculi,  by  the  orifice  of  the  rectum. 

The  first  merit  the  name  of  internal  sphincter.  A  continmn 
lion  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  rectum,  they  are  alone  capable 
of  completely  closing  the  opening,  and  cause  the  concentric 
cutaneous  wrinkles  in  its  neighbourhood,  at  the  same  time  pie* 
aenring  its  annular  form.  The  second,  producing  the  preper 
4oAarmei  ^pktncter,  can  only  circumscribe  an  elliptic  openin|^  aad 
would  reduce  the  anus  to  a  mate  or  less  elongated  fissure^  did 
not  the  circular  fiboes  modify  their  action. 

The  recent  dissections  of  MM.  Thomson  and  Rigaud  Imve 
praved  that  there  is  a  fleshy  fiisciculus,  situated  beween  the 
levator  ani  and  external  qphmcter,  described  by  Santorini,  and 
which  is,  most  likely,  the  internal  sphincter  of  the  ancients. 
Extending  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  central  i^neuroai^ 
to  interlace  in  front  of,  subsequently  behind,  the  rectum,  and  to 
terminate  at  the  coccyx  and  sciatic  ligaments,  the  two  fasciculi 
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•f  this  mttsde  are^  as  it  were,  tFaversed  by  tbe  inferior  extremity 
of  the  longitadinal  fibres  of  tbe  rectum. 

The  accderHor  urisuB  appesnrs  to  succeed  the  preceding* 
Embraeingr  the  whole  of  the  bulbous,  and  part  of  the  sponay 
portbns  of  the  urethra,  its  fibres,  taking  their  fixed  point  in  the 
fissure  separating  this  canal  from  the  cavernous  bodies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  front  of  the  rectum  on  the  other,  may  flatten 
the  urethra,  and  either  retain  the  urine,  or  force  it  forwards,  ao- 
cording  as  it  is  advanced  in  the  canal.  Several  practical  fiicts 
kad  me  to  consider  that,  during  catheterism,  this  muscle  may^ 
by  spasmodic  eontmction,  momentarily  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
instrument*  Hence  we  may  explain  some  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  instrument,  airested  for  an  instant  by  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle,  penetrates,  some  minutes  later,  with  the  greatest 
ftcili^.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
anterior  sar6oe  of  the  rectum,  above  the  sphincter,  where  it  is 
irregulmr,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  with  the  superficial  aponeurosis 
in  ^e  fibro-^sellular  tissue,  situated  between  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra  and  the  intestine.  In  lithotomy,  accord* 
ing  to  the  method  of  Mariano  Santo,  it  is  commonly  divided,  on 
the  median  line,  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  In  the  lateral 
operation  it  is  only  cut  on  one  side,  and  then  parallel  to  its 
fibres.  In  the  lateral  operation  of  Foubert,  it  is  not  even  touched. 
In  following  the  process  of  Celsus  or  Dupuytren,  we  completely 
divide  its  posterior  portion.  In  the  recto-vesical  operation,  it  is 
only  cut  on  the  median  line,  in  its  fourth  part  nearest  the  reo^ 
torn.  Finally,  it  is  separated  from  the  skin,  merely  by  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  perinaeal  aponeurosis  and  subcutaneous 
tissue.  The  urethra  alone  prevents  its  lying  upon  the  ano* 
pubian  division  of  the  same  aponeurosis,  to  which,  however,  it  is  aV 
tadied  by  the  external  extremity  of  its  fibres.* 

M.  Rigaud  describes,  in  addition,  a  proper  muscle  of  the 
bulb  or  bulbo-rectalf  placed  above  the  preceding  and  external 
sphincter,  and  beneath  Santorini's  musde.  This  is  a  small  fasci- 
culus^ of  not  more  than  from  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter. 

Breetores  penis. — Applied  cm  the  root  of  the  cavernous  bodies^ 
like  the  preceding,  over  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  equally  in  rela^ 
tiim  widi  the  two  layers  of  aponeurosis,  the  eifector  penis 
{mkiihC9Det7ieux)  is  separated  from  the  aoederatores  urine  by  a 
triemgular  space,  having  its  base  directed  backwards,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  two  laminse  of  the  aponeurosis  are  con* 
fbimded. 

It  is  not  in  the  middle  of  this  trian^e,  which  I  shall  call  Indbo* 
causnunu^  that  the  incision  is  made  in  the  lateral  <^>eration,  as  it 
is  too  frequently  said  to  be.  It  is  only  required  to  be  trsversed, 
in  Ae  kterai  operation,  according  to  the  methods  of  Foubert^ 

*  The  reader  may  obtain  a  more  exact  account  of  these  muscles  in  Mr.  Guthrie^ 
^rork,  on  the  diaeaaes  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  pages  50,  51.— H.  H. 
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Le  Di^an^  and  Thomas,  unless  it  were  necessary  to  cnt  throngb 
its  borders  to  reach  the  bladder;  and  then,  it  is  probable,  t^t 
we  should  more  frequently  penetrate  by  the  ischio-*rectal  excava- 
tion. In  fact,  one  of  its  sides,  formed  by  the  cavernous  body, 
and  the  pubio-ischiatic  ramus,  is  oblique  from  above  downwards, 
and  from  within  outwards.  The  other,  represented  by  the 
spongy  and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra,  is  parallel  to  die 
median  line,  and  does  not  extend  as  far  as  the  anus.  In  all  the 
lateral  operations  for  lithotomy,  we  endeavour  to  cut  the  urethra 
only  between  the  bulb  and  the  rectum,  and  then  obliquely  oaw 
wards,  from  the  termination  of  the  membranous  portion,  in 
front,  to  the  point  corresponding  to  the  tuberosities  of  the 
ischium.  Consequently,  instead  of  following  the  middle  line  of 
this  triangle,  the  instrument  merely  obliquely  crosses  its  base. 
Whenever  the  urethra  is  opened  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus, 
by  whatever  modification  we  operate,  the  erector  penis  muscle 
may  and  ought  to  be  avoided. 

The  transversus'perinei  constitutes,  precisely,  the  base  of 
this  triangular  space.  Forming* a  horizontal  plane,  leaving 
the  internal  lip  of  the  ischium  above  the  crura  penis,  and 
running  towards  the  median  line,  it  unites  with  the  corre* 
sponding  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  origin  of  the  acode* 
rator  urinae,  between  the  bulb  and  rectum,  and  above  the 
cutaneous  sphincter  of  the  anus.  Its  fibres,  strong,  tense,  are,  as 
it  were,  blended  with  those  of  the  aponeurosis;  the  superficial 
layer  of  which,  sometimes,  forms  a  very  distinct  band  on  its 
posterior  border  and  inferior  surface.  It  is  obliquely  divided 
from  before  backwards,  and  within  outwards,  towanJs  its  middle 
portion,  in  the  various  lateral  operations,  even  in  bilateral  lithotomy; 
in  fact,  since  one  or  both  of  these  incisions  always  commence  in 
front,  they  must  necessarily  incline  backwards,  more  or  less, 
crossing  its  fibres.  We  only  avoid  it  in  the  major  apparatus, 
supposing  that  the  incision  of  the  external  soft  parts  terminated 
an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus. 

The  kvatares  ani  {isdiio*coceyffien)  merely  enter  into  the 
ano-perinsal  region  by  their  inferior  portions,  the  fibres  of  which 
descend,  so  as  to  unite,  by  a  kind  of  raph^,  between  the  coccyx 
and  the  rectum,  above  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sphincter, 
and,  in  front,  between  the  same  intestine  and  the  urethra,  above 
the  transversalis,  with  which  they  unite.  Thus  united,  these 
muscles  form  a  sort  of  membrane  or  fleshy  pouch,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  pierced  by  the  rectum,  and  the  exterior  surface  invested 
by  the  internal  fdid  of  the  ischio-rectal  aponeurosis.  Closing 
Uie  pelvis  in  the  anal  portion  of  the  perinasum,  there  conetitut- 
fng  a  septum,  which  opposes  the  abdominal  muscles,  they  act 
upon  the  anus,  dilating  and  raising  it,  so  as  to  counterbaianoe 
and  even  overcome  the  action  of  the  sphincter. 

In  the  recto-vesical  operation,  their  anterior  union  is  con- 
stantly divided ;  in  other  methods  tbey  should  always  be  pre- 
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tenrecL  Sometimes,  indeed  very  frequently,  the  rectum  is  ao- 
large  and  flaccid,  that,  unless  the  knife  be  inclined  considerably 
ottCwards,  we  must  wound  them,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  at  the 
same  time,  cut  the  intestine.  In  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano^ 
where  the  mischief  extends  very  high  up,  they  are  more  or  less 
divided,  but  generally  parallel  to  their  fibres.  After  cure^ 
their  action  does  not  appear  injured  by  this  solution  of  con*- 
tinuity. 

llie  arteries  are  all  derived  from  the  internal  pudic,  excepting 
those  which  the  rectum  receives  from  the  inferior  .mesenteric^ 
and  hemorrhoidal  branches  of  the  internal  iliac.  The  latter 
will  be  studied  with  the  intestine.  We  shall  here  only  consider 
the  former  and  its  branches. 

The  internal  pudic  only  enters  the  perinieal  r^ion  after  it  has 
emerged  from  the  space  separatins  the  two  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments. There  enclosed,  between  ue  falciform  prolongation  of 
the  great  ligament,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the  border 
of  the  gluteus  maximus  separates  it  firom  the  interments,  placing 
it  at  a  considerable  depth.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Travers  was  suc- 
cessful ui  suspending  a  serious  hemorrhage,  which  had  9'esisted  all 
other  methods,  by  compressing  it  against  the  ischium  or  on  the 
ischiatic  spine.  Strictly  speaking,  it  would,  also,  be  possible  to 
tie  it  at  tliis  point,  for  which  it  would  suffice  to  incise  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  layer,  by  commencing  above  the  base  of  the 
coccyx,  and  terminating  on  the  great  trochanter ;  then,  separate 
ing  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  as  far  as  the  sacro-sciatic 
ligament ;  dividing  the  inferior  lip  of  the  wound  transversely,  as 
&r  as  the  same  ligament,  in  order  to  cut  it  without  being  inter« 
rupted  by  muscular  contractions.  This  done^  the  ligature  of  the 
artery  is  no  longer  diflScult 

Quitting  this  spwce^  the  artery  continues  on  the  internal  ^mv 
&ce  of  the  tuber  ischiL  At  first,  simply  placed  on  the  pelvic 
surlace  of  tlie  apcmeurosis,  this  latter,  by  degrees,  envelopes  it, 
and,  before  arriving  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  transverse 
muscle,  it  is  covered  by  a  complete  fibrous  canaL  Continuing 
its  course  above  this  muscle,  and  the  cms  penis,  in  the  ano- 
pubian  aponeurosis,  running  along  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  as  far 
aa  the  symphysis,  it  gradually  approaches  the  inferior  suiiGuse  of 
the  fescia,  the  most  superficial  layer  of  which  covers  it,  until  it 
divides  into  the  dorsal  and  cavernous  branches. 

The  trunk  of  the  pudic  artery,  thus  fixed  by  the  aponeurosis, 
through  its  whole  extent,  is  immobile ;  remaining  in  the  same 
position  whatever  be  the  attitude  and  the  degree  of  traction 
exercised  upon  the  perinffiunL  Within  the  ischium,  this 
artery  is  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  lines  from  the  anus,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  wound  it  in  lithotomy,  unless  we  operate 
contrary  to  all  rule,  and  nearer  than  ordinary  to  the  median 
line. 

To  expose  it  below,  we  must  seek  it  at  about  an  inch  above 
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die  ifichia.  Being  then  nearly  half  an  inch  abore  the  point  of 
orifpn  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  its  depdi  secures  it  against  the 
action  of  the  knife^  during  the  incision  through  the  external 
soft  parts. 

We  must  remark,  that  its  relations  with  the  central  aponeu- 
rosis render  it  difficult  to  tie^  actual  cautery  being  often  the 
only  mediod  promising  any  chance  of  success,  when  it  has  besn 
opened.  Compression  would  not  prevent  the  blood  being  effused 
between  the  obturator  intemus,  or  levator  ani  mnsde^  and  the 
aponeurosis.  M.  Physick,  however,  who  wounded  it,  in  17M, 
in  his  first  operation  for  lithotomy,  was  able,  by  means  of  a 
curved  needle,  to  pass  a  ligature  around  it ;  M.  Roux  was  no 
less  fortunate ;  thus  demonstrating  that  Desaulf  s  want  of  success 
is  no  law  on  this  point 

This  artery  gives  off  three  principal  branches ;  the  first,  die 
external  or  interior  hemorrhoidal,  separates  firom  the  tmnk, 
piercing  the  ischiatic  fold  of  the  ischio-rectal  aponeurosis,  twdve 
or  fifteen  lines  behind  the  transverse  muscle.  Entering  the 
ischio^rectal  excavation,  it  runs  transversely  towards  the  anus* 
dividing  several  times  in  the  cellular  mass  which  fills  this  i|iaoe« 
On  quitting  the  aponeurosis,  it  is  sufficiendy  laige  to  render 
wounds  dai^rous.  It  cannot  be  divided  in  lithotomy,  by  the 
lateral  or  bilateral  methods,  unless  the  incision  is  carried  much 
further  backwards  than  is  generally  recommended.  As,  hov^ 
ever,  it  is  not  very  deeply  seated,  and  its  direction  is  slighdy 
oblique,  forwards,  it  might  be  divided  in  too  close  an  approach 
to  tne  rectum,  particularly  if  the  incision  were  three  or  feur 
inches  in  extent,  and  commenced  ten  or  a  dozen  lines  in  front 
of  the  anus,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  S.  Cooper,  according  to 
Hey. 

Its  ligature  would  be  much  less  difficult  than  that  of  the 
pudic,  and  we  may  easily  find  it  in  the  cellulo-adipose  tissue^ 
which  it  traverses  to  reach  the  circumference  of  the  fundament 

The  hemorrhage,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  fistula  in  ano, 
arises  from  this ;  but  is  seldom  very  severe  or  difficult  to  restrain. 
When,  however,  it  arises  more  in  front,  very  near  the  traas- 
versus  perinoei  muscle,  we  should  have  much  difficulQf  in 
avoiding  it  in  lithotomy. 

The  second,  the  ntperfieial  artery  of  the  perintntmj  is  giv^n  off 
by  the  pudic,  at  only  about  six  lines  behind  the  transveTK 
muscle^  beneath  which  it  runs  tortuously  to  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  at  a  distance  of  two,  three,  or  four  lines  firom  die  isdiio* 
pubian  branch.  It  thus  arrives  in  the  hdhhcavermaug  triangle;, 
runs  along  die  inner  side  of  the  erector  penis  musde,  and,  thm^ 
proceeds,  ramifying  under  the  root  of  the  penis,  to  termmate  in 
the  scrotum  and  darto&  At  first  as  deeply  seated  as  die 
hemorrhoidal,  it  becomes  very  superficial  in  entering  the  pn$^ 
perinseum,  and  yet  more  so  as  it  approaches  the  scrotum.  £x** 
temally,  it  gives  only  one  branch  of  any  importance^  which 
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the  crus  penis  to  terminate  in  the  thigh.  The 
branches  furnished  from  its  internal  side  are  too  Btoau  to  merit 
attention;  nevertheless,  they  often  give  off*  the  transverse 
arteries  of  the  perinasum,  and  from  this  commonly  arises  the 
hemorrhage  in  lithotomy.  It  may  be  wounded  in  the  lateral 
operation,  when,  from  fear  of  injuring  the  rectum,  we  approach 
too  near  to  the  ischio-pubian  branch ;  and  in  the  transverse  ope- 
ration for  lithotomy,  it  the  incision  is  made  too  much  in  front,  or 
if  we  are  obliged  to  prolong  it  much  outwards.  Being  always 
enclosed  in  the  superficial  layer,  it  may  generally  be  secured 
without  difficulty  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  external  lip 
of  the  wound. 

The  third,  the  trangvenus  perituBi,  generallv  arises  {rom  the 
pudic,  near  tiie  posterior  border  and  external  extremitv  of  the 
nrasde  of  the  same  name.  Traversing  this  border  from  its 
superior  towards  its  inferior  surface,  at  first  deep-eeated,  it 
bcmmes  superficial  before  it  terminates.  It  is  directed  trans- 
versely,  or  a  little  oUiquely  forwards.  Before  arriving  at  the 
median  line,  it  divides  into  three  principal  branches ;  one  pro* 
eeeding  towards  the  anus,  another  between  the  rectum  and  bulb 
of  the  urethra,  the  third  into  the  bulb  itself.  They  all  anasto- 
mose with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  precisely  at  the  point 
traversed  by  the  instrument  in  lithotomy.  Notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  their  trunk  is  often  injured,  even  in  the  bilateral 
process,  because^  to  avoid  the  rectum,  we  commence  the  incision 
very  near  the  bulb,  and  the  knife  is  frequently  conducted  back- 
wards, and  not  quite  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  wound  being  thus  in  front  of  the  termination  of 
the  artery,  and  its  posterior  extremity  behind,  this  vessel  is 
almost  necessarily  divided.  The  rules  for  its  avoidance  are 
certainly  useless. 

When  the  transverse  artery  of  the  perinssum  escapes  being 
wounded  in  lithotomy,  it  is  by  chance,  or  from  some  unusual 
disposition.  If  this  operation  is  rarely  accompanied  by  serious 
hemorrhage,  this  arises  from  the  artery  being  of  insufficient  size 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  frcnn  stopping  spontaneously,  or  to 
require  any  very  great  attention.  Situated  between  the  two 
layers  of  the  aponeurosis  proper  to  the  perinseum,  it  is  not  easily 
tied,  but  its  compression  does  not  entail  the  same  danger  as  that 
of  the  pudic 

In  cases  of  necessity,  however,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  this 
vessel,  the  principal  branch  of  which  supplies  the  bulb  only ; 
but  then,  as  the  external  incision  must  not  be  commenced  at 
more  than  six  lines  in  front  of  the  anus,  we  should,  thus,  run 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  rectum,  merely  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving a  small  artery,  of  too  little  importance  for  its  injury  to  be 
placed  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  intestine.  When  it  is  double, 
each  of  its  branches,  being  still  smaller  than  ordinary,  cannot 
embarrass  the  surgeon.    If  it  should  arise  from  the  pudic  beneath 
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the  sciatic  ligament^  as  M^  Brimas  has  observed,  its  direetioBy 
parallel  to  the  superficial  perineal,  would  expose  it  to  the  same 
risks  in  operations.  In  a  preparation  belonging  to  M.  Deocm- 
viUiers,  iuarises  from  the  obturator,  winds  round  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  and  assumes  its  proper  situation  in  the 
perinaeum.  The  hemorrhage  produced  by  lithotomy  would 
rarely  be  serious,  if  it  arose  from  no  other  cause  than  lenon  of 
the  transverse,  superficial,  or  hemorrhoidal  arteries*  If  it  oc- 
casionally  becomes  alarminir^  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  die 
existenc/ofanormal  branches  sum>unding  the  prostate. 

Veins, — Therie  are  two  for  the  internal  pudic  artery,  as  well 
as  for  each  of  its  principal  branches.  In  old  men,  and  most  of 
those  su£Fering  from  calculi,  they  become  very  lai^i^  forming 
almost  a  plexus  in  the  perinieal  region.  They  are  directed  like 
the  arteries  above  which  they  lie,  whilst  in  the  pelvis  they  ave 
below ;  they  enter  the  pelvis  by  the  ischiatic  notch.  There  aie 
others  which,  approaching  the  rectum,  interlace  between  the 
fleshy  fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  intestine^  to  form 
a  species  of  erectile  tissue,  in  which  hemorrhoids  are  developed* 
Others,  also,  form  a  plexus  around  the  prostate,  sometimea 
sufficiently  rich  for  a  simple  incision  of  this  gland  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  profuse  hemorrhage.  In  those  cases,  where  these 
various  veins  are  affected  by  varicose  dilatation,  which  not  on- 
frequendy  occurs,  they  are  generally  the  cause  of  considerable 
embarrassment  in  most  of  the  operations  performed  in  thci 
perinaeum. 

Lymphatics. — This  system  is  not  of  any  importance.  There 
are  no  known  glands,  and  the  vessels  pass  into  the  groin  or 
pelvis. 

A<?n7e9.— ^The  internal  branches  of  the  lesser  sciatic  and  in- 
ternal pudic  are  the  only  ones  meriting  any  attention.  The 
first,  which  winds  out  of  the  sciatic  notch,  over  the  internal 
surface  of  the  tuber  ischii,  always  enclosed  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  is  very  frequently  implicated  in  the  incision  of  the  ex- 
ternal soft  parts,  in  transverse  or  lateral  lithotomy.  The  second^ 
accompanying  the  artery,  is  enclosed  in  the  same  sheadi,  divides 
like  it,  and  runs  to  the  same  parts ;  so  that,  in  applying  a  ligatuse 
upon  the  divided  vessel,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  the  nerve. 

I7r6l^ra.*-«£xtending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  the  urethra  is,  according  to  Watheiy  and 
Duchamp,  about  nine  inches  long.  Having  seen  that  it  may 
reach  eleven  inches,  I  do  not  understand  upon  what  foundation 
Malgaigne  could  maintain  that  it  is  rarely  more  than  six.  The 
researches  which  I  have  since  made,  permit  me  to  affirm  that 
its  dimensions  vary  from  five  to  ten.  He  may,  therefore,  be. 
right  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

Length. — Detached  from  the  pelvis,  the  ur^ra  is  about  ten 
inches  long.  In  its  situation,  and  loosely,  upon  a  catheter,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  only  from  five  to  six.    In  its  proper  situation^ 
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aad  extended  iqpon  the  instrument,  it  is  from  eigbt  to  nine  and 
a  half.  I  assured  myself  of  these  various  dimensions  upon  a 
great  many  subjects*  This  remark  is  the  more  important^  inas*- 
much  as  upon  the  living  subject  the  catheter  is  necessarily 
btroduoed,  when  the  urethra  is  in  its  proper  situation,  and  in  a 
state  of  relaxation.  Henoe,  at  six  inches,  we  are  in  the  bladder, 
and  all  cauterisation  beyond  five  is,  therefore,  useless.  This  is 
the  most  important  organ  of  the  perinaeum,  whether  as  r^;ards  its 
diseases,  or  the  frequent  operations  required  to  be  performed 
upon  it. 

Curves. — ^J.  L.  Petit  has  observed,  that  in  prolapsus  of  the 
penis,  the  urethra  offers  a  very  marked  double  curvature,  and 
he^  hence,  constructed  a  sound  in  the  form  of  S.  Of  its  curves, 
one^  concave,  superiorly,  lies  beneath  the  symphysis,  and  the 
other,  concave  below,  exists  in  front  of  that  articulation.  This 
latter  disappears  during  erection.  We  may,  by  drawing  upon 
the  p^iis,  e£bce  that  which  is  posterior.  This  posterior  curve, 
which  has  improperly  been  denied  of  later  days,  is  not,  however, 
sufficiently  established  to  prevent  straight  sounds  penetrating 
to  the  bladder. 

Four  portions  are  enumerated  in  the  urethra ;  the  prostatic^ 
membraiuntSy  bulbous^  and  sponffi/^^ 

The  prostate  portion  being  enveloped  by  the  prostate  gland, 
we  must  here  examine  that  organ. 

Tbeproetate  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone  on  its  posterior 
surface,  with  its  apex  directed  forwards. 

Dimensions  and  relations. — Very  small  in  childhood,  it  enlarges 
with  age.  From  eighteen  to  fivo-and-twenty,  it  is  two  fines  less 
than  at  forty.  In  old  age,  and  among  persons  suffering  from  dis- 
ease of  the  bladder,  it  is  sometimes  much  larger.  Its  dimensions 
should  be  careAilly  examined,  and  cannot  be  too  exactly  ascer- 
tained before  performing  lithotomy.  From  behind  forwards,  or 
from  the  base  to  its  summit,  its  greatest  diameter  is  from  nine 
to  fifteen  lines.  Measured  in  the  same  direction,  at  various 
heights,  its  length  gradually  diminishes,  and  quite  superiorly,  it 
is  not  more  than  four  or  five.  Cutting  perpendicularly  near  its 
base,  and  across,  it  is  from  eight  to  twelve  lines.  We  must  ob- 
serve^ that  the  circumference  is  not  exactly  circular,  and  the 
urethra  does  not  pass  through  its  centre.  In  order  to  have 
essentially  practical  dimensions,  we  must  draw  several  lines 
from  the  urethra  to  the  principal  points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  ghmd.  The  inferior  is  from  tluree  to  six  lines,  and  seldcm 
more ;  directly  across  five  to  eight,  and  from  eight  to  ten  beneath 
and  externally,  which  is  the  direction  the  instrument  should 
take  in  the  lateral  operation  for  lithotomy. 

The  inferior  or  posterior  surface  of  tb^  prostate  is  flattened. 
Reposing  on  the  anterior  of  the  rectum,  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  anus,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  thin  layer  of 
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cdlulo-fibrous  dssue,  never  containmg  fitty  it  is  difficult  C9 
avoid  wounding  it  in  the  recto-vesical  operation. 

The  pubic  surface  is  six  or  eight  lines  from  the  symphysis^ 
and  its  lateral  portions  are  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
ischio-pubian  branches.  It  is  enveloped  by  a  layer,  of  more 
or  less  distinct  fleshy  appearance,  confounded,  as  it  were^  with  its 
proper  tissue,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  being  longitodinal 
I  have  frequently  traced  these  fibres  to  the  bladder,  on  which 
they  appear  to  me  to  depend.*  Existing,  sometimes,  only  above 
the  urethra,  they  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  prostate  is  not 
pierced  by  this  canal,  but  simply  receives  it  in  a  groove.  Tliis 
disposition  is  sometimes  met  with ;  but  it  is  an  exception,  for,  as 
my  own  dissections  prove,  without  doubt,  in  most  subjects,  the 
prostate  forms  a  complete  circle  round  llie  urethra.  We  may 
say,  that  the  contrary  never  occurs  oftener  than  once  in  ten. 
Although  the  urethra  traverses  the  prostate  much  nearer  its 
superior  than  inferior  surface,  we,  sometimes,  remark  the  con- 
trary. MM.  Tanchou  and  Denonvilliers  have  each  of  them 
mentioned  a  case,  in  which  the  urethra  was  wholly  below,  and 
I  have  twice  seen  it  separated  from  the  intestine,  merely  by 
about  two  lines  of  gland.  The  rectum  is  then  avoided  with 
difficulty,  excepting  in  the  transverse  operation. 

Wilson*s  muscles. — Besides  this  fleshy  envelope,  the  prostate 
receives  two  small  muscular  fasciculi  on  its  superior  snr&ce^  which, 
detached  from  the  levatores  ani,  behind  the  symphysis  pubis, 
descend,  nearly  perpendicularly,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Varying  in  strength,  they 
are  known  as  Wilson's  muscles,  of  which  I  will  give  the  descrip- 
tion forwarded  to  me  by  M.  Denonvilliers,  as  best  agreeing  with 
what  I  myself  have  observed.  , 

This  muscle  is  rarely  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  any  exact 
form  assigned  it.  In  most  subjects  it  is  a  fleshy  mass,  placed 
around  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  extending  to 
the  prostate  posteriorly,  and  to  the  rectum  inferiorly.  In 
robust  subjects,  it  presents  three  orders  of  fibres ;  some^  im- 
mediately connected  to  the  artery,  arise  from  the  pubio-proetatic 
aponeurosis,  from  the  small  fibrous  arches  sustaining  the  dorsal 
▼eins  of  the  penis,  and  from  the  posterior  of  the  sub-pubic  liga- 
ments. Thence  they  descend  on  the  sides  of  the  urethra,  and 
unite  in  a  raph^  under  this  canal.  The  others,  quite  anterior, 
arise  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  forming  a  tolerably  thick  elon- 
gated fasciculus  on  each  side,  directed  obliquely  downwards  and 
backwards,  towards  the  rectum,  where  it  is  placed  upon  the 
superior  surface  of  the  ano-pubian  aponeurosis.     United  to  its 

*  I  have,  also,  often  traced  the  loDgitudinal  fibres  of  the  museulor  coat  of  the 
bladder  to  the  superior  surfiu^  of  the  prostate  gland,  into  which  they  iqppear  to  be 
inserted.  In  one  instance  I  observed  them  to  terminate  at  the  yerumontamini, 
having  pierced  the  gland..->-H.  H. 
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fellow,  above  and  bdow,  it  separates  from  it  in  the  centre,  for 
the  passage  of  the  urethra;  the  two  fasciculi  thus  representing  a  sort 
of  sphincter  around  the  membranous  portion.  Numerous  fibres, 
commencing  from  the  ano-pubian  aponeurosis,  proceed,  partly  be- 
low, to  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side ;  partly  outwards,  to 
spread  in  a  large  flattened  bundle,  on  the  sides  of  the  prostate. 

Thus,  the  muscle  has  three  portions,  the  first  urethral,  the 
second  rectal,  described  by  Wilson,  and  the  third  prostatic. 
This  compound  muscle  is  always  distinct  from  the  levator  ani, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  lateral  aponeurosis  of  the 
prostate^  and  firom  the  accelerator  urinse,  placed  in  front  of 
Camper^s  ligament. 

M.  Rigaud,  who  also  traces  it  firom  the  back  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  thinks  that  he  has  observed  a  branch,  on  either  sidci  to  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischium,  so  that  this  muscle  might  also  be 
a  dilator  of  the  urethra.  *  ' 

Aponeurosis. — The  prostate,  is  next^  almost  completely  covered 
by  a  fibrous  envelope,  continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the 
pelvic,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  perinaeal  aponeurosis.  This 
aponeurosis  has  been  very  minutely  studied  by  M.  Denonvilliers, 
who  has  named  it  the  kUercd  cqxmeurosis  of  the  prostate^  and  de- 
scribes it  as  follows : — 

^  Thick,  resistant,  of  a  fibro-cellular  textiure,  it  extends  from 
<*  the  sides  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  where  it  is  attached,  as  far 
**  as  the  rectum,  on  the  sides  of  which  it  is  prolonged  in  the 
^  form  of  a  cellular  layer,  placed  between  the  proper  fibres  of 
i^  this  intestine  and  those  of  the  levator  ani.  From  above 
^  downwards,  it  extends  between  the  superior  perinaeal  i^neu- 
^  rosis  of  the  fascia  pdxica  and  the  ano-pubian  aponeurosis. 
^  Inserted  on  the  former,  it  thence  descends,  perpendicularly, 
^  on  the  latter,  then  changes  its  direction,  becomes  horizontal, 
^  mingles,  by  its  inferior  surface,  with  Camper's  ligament,  and 

*  IP  M.  Velpeau  had  turned  to  page  40  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  work  on  the  dinenaea 
of  the  bladder  and  ureUira,  he  would  have  found  the  following  description  of  these 
branobesy  discoyered  by  that  gentleman  in  the  year  ISdS,  preparations  of  which  are 
placed  in  the  Museum  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hoq)ital.  '*  On  the  upper  part,  there  is 
**  a  central  median  line  of  tendon,  which  runs  backwards^  to  be  insnted  into  the 
**  fmeith  oorering  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate ;  aad,  again,  forward^  oo  tfaeurethra» 
M  throi^h  the  triangular  ligament,  to  be  inserted  in  front  of  it,  near  the  union  of  the 
'*  corpora  cavernosa.  On  the  imder  part,  a  similar  tendinous  line  is  to  be  obeenred, 
**  which  is  attached,  backwards,  to  the  ftsda,  underneath  the  apex  of  the  prostate^ 
**  and  Ibrwarda  to  the  central  tendinous  point  in  the  perinaeum.  The  muscle,  on  its 
"  upper  sur&ce,  is  covered  by  fascia,  descending  from  the  pubes,  which  adheres  to 
**  it ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  what  Mr.  Wilson  described  as  the  tendinous  origin  of 
**  this  muscle,  and  from  which  he  supposed  the  fibres  descended  to  surround  the 
*^  nrethn^  which  they  really  do  not.  From  the  middle  tendinous  line^  in  the  upper 
'*  part  of  the  urethra,  the  fibres  pass  outwards,  on  ^ach  side,  converging  towards 
"  the  centre,  where  they  form  a  leg,  as  I  term  it,  of  muscular  fibres.  On  the  under 
**  surfine  the  same  thing  takes  place ;  and  a  kg,  on  each  side,  being  thus  formed 
**  from  the  superior  and  inferior  fibres  running  from  each  half  of  the  urethra,  they 
^  pass  outwardly,  that  is,  transversely,  across  the  perinaeum,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
'*  ascending  ranuis  of  the  ischium,  a  little  bebw  its  junction  with  the  descending 
"*  ramus  of  the  pubes.**— H.  H. 
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<<  by  the  other  is  continuous  with  the  inferior  border  of  the 
<^  levator  ani  musclet  which  glides  upon  it  without  adherii^ 
<<  Its  vertical  portion  is  equally  in  relation,  by  its  external  sur« 
'^  face,  to  the  levator  ani,  which  contracts  no  cellular  adhesion 
^<  to  it.  Its  internal  surface  is  separated  from  the  membranous 
**  portion  of  the  urethra  by  Wilson's  muscle,  and  receives  the 
^'  insertion  of  a  portion  of  its  fibres;  it  is  then  placed  on  the 
**  prostate,  to  which  it  is  united  by  dense,  compact,  cellular 
*^  tissue,  in  the  substance  of  which  ramify  the  veins  surrounding 
*^  this  gland. 

'^  Between  these  two  pubio*prostatic  ligaments,  there  is  an 
*^  interval  of  from  eight  to  ten  lines,  filled  by  a  thin,  fibrous, 
<<  but  resistant,  layer,  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  pierced  by  several 

foramina,  for  the  passage  of  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis  to 

the  venous  plexus  of  the  bos-fond  of  the  bladder,  which  may 
^'  be  termed  pubio-prostatic  aponeurosis. 

*^  By  means  of  this.  Camper's  ligament  and  the  lateral  apo- 
*'  neurosis  of  the  prostate,  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
*^  urethra  is  confined  in  a  kind  of  case,  irregularly  quadrilateral, 
*'  everywhere  closed,  excepting  posteriorly,  where  it  is  limited 
<^  by  the  prostate.  It  is  also  the  lateral  aponeurosis  of  the 
^^  prostate  which  completely  separates  the  levator  ani  from 
**  Wilson's  muscle." 

External  to  all  this,  is  the  cellular  tissue,  loose,  very  abundant 
on  the  sides  and  in  front,  very  dense  posteriorly,  and  on  the 
median  line.  The  existence  of  this  is  a  very  important  fact. 
Its  density  moderates  swelling  of  the  gland  in  acute  iuflamman 
tion,  and  causes  abscesses  to  burst  more  firequently  into  the 
urethra,  than  through  the  integuments.  It  also  explains  how  the 
ulcerated  prostate  suppurates,  or,  when  grooved  by  calculi,  may 
be  transformed  into  a  large  cavity,  which  may  lead  to  mistakes 
in  catheterism.  .  The  instrument,  arrived  in  a  free  space,  gives 
passage  to  a  certain  quantity  of  urine,  and  the  surgeon  then 
thinks  that  it  is  in  the  bladder.  M.  Roux  and  I  have  met  with 
several  such  cases. 

The  base  of  the  prostate  receives  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
where  it  is  joined  to  the  urethra ;  also  the  deferential  canals, 
which  touch  as  they  plunge  into  it  at  the  median  line.  Poste*- 
riorly  are  the  vesiculce  seminales ;  in  opening  the  bladder  by  the 
rectum,  according  to  the  first  method  of  M.  Sanson,  we  almost 
always  divide  one  of  the  deferential  canals,  and,  sometimes,  the 
vesicula  seminalis  itself. 

We  mudt  here  remark  that  the  ejaculatory  ducts  traverse  the 
prostate  from  behind  forwards,  through  its  whole  length. 

In  some  subjects,  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostate  is,  as  it 

were,  formed  of  three  lobes.     The  middle,  in  swelling,  pushes 

the  neck  of  the  bladder  upwards ;  flattening,  and  even  obliterat- 

'  ^  it,  according  to  Sir  £.  Home,  who  considered  this  as  one  of 

most  frequent  causes  of  retention  of  urine  in  old  people. 
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With  r^ard  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the 
lobe,  considered  by  the  latter  author  as  a  natural  organ,  is  a 
morbid  production.  If  it  be  true  that  we  observe  it  most  fire- 
qiiently  behind  and  on  the  median  line,  it  is  no  less  so  that  we 
meet  with  it  elsewhere.  I  have  counted  ten  in  the  same  pro- 
state.  They  are  globulous  bodies,  having  some  analogy  to  the 
fibrous  productions  of  the  uterus,  and  vary  no  less  in  form  and 
number  than  in  size.  Dense,  elastic,  the  same  colour  as  the 
gland,  they  give  it  a  knobby  appearance,  and  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  its  proper  tissue.  1  have  seen  some  with  pedicles,  and 
as  large  as  a  wcdnut,  closing  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Project- 
ing into  the  urethra,  rectum,  or  bladder,  according  as  they  have 
commenced  in  this  or  that  point  of  the  prostate,  we  can  under- 
stand that  the  difficulty  in  passing  the  water  arises  less  firom 
their  size  and  number  than  from  their  position. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  implication  of  the  prostate  in  lithotomy 
requires  the  more  attention,  as  it  has  only  been  studied  of  late 
years.  In  this  point  of  view,  its  form,  exact  size,  relations,  and 
density  ought  to  be  correctly  ascertained  by  the  surgeon. 

The  first  rule  is,  never,  in  any  case,  to  prolong  its  section 
beyond  its  circumference.  Where  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  more  or  less  divided.  The  lips  of  the 
wound,  being  supported  neither  by  the  solid  tissues  around  the 
gland  nor  by  a  band  of  its  parenchyma,  separate,  so  that  the 
urine  flows  into  the  surrounding  parts ;  in  which  case  there  are 
two  results  to  be  dreaded,  urinary  fishdoj  and  inflammation  of 
the  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  latter  accident,  as  formidable  as  common,  causes  more 
deaths  than  all  the  others  put  together,  by  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  to  the  cellular  layer  between  the  prostate  and 
rectum,  the  prostate  and  pubes,  perinaeal  and  pelvic  aponeuroses, 
and  prolonged  between  the  peritoneum  and  bladder,  to  unite 
with  the  fascia  propria. 

Another  circumstance  should  put  the  surgeon  on  his  guard, 
which  is,  that  anormal  arteries,  of  some  magnitude,  have  more 
than  once  been  met  with  around  the  prostate.  Haller  has  men- 
tioned them  as  well  as  Winslow ;  Burns  cites  three  examples ; 
Harrison  three  others ;  Tiedeman  and  Meckel  speak  of  it  as  a 
common  fact ;  and  I  have  twice  met  with  it.  In  the  case  men- 
tioned by  M.  Hulme,  the  anormal  branch  came  from  the  obturator, 
furnished  by  the  epigastric,  and  passed  over  the  side  of  the  pro- 
state to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  Thus,  in  lithotomy,  according 
to  Foubert  and  Thomson,  it  must  have  inevitably  been  di- 
vided. 

When  the  anormal  artery  is  derived,  in  the  pelvis,  from  the 
ischiatic,  pudic,  or  from  the  internal  iliac  itself,  it  may  run  along, 
and  even  traverse  the  side  of  the  gland,  from  below  upwards,  and 
behind  forwards,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  modification  in  the  late- 
ral operation  can  avoid  it.  In  a  man  sixty  years  of  age,  (operated 
upon  by  Shaw,)  who  died  from  hemorrhage,  the  blood  flowed  from 
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a  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  which  passed  over  the  aide  of  die 
prostate  to  the  penis.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  hemorrhage, 
after  lithotomy,  more  frequently  depends  upon  such  anomalies, 
than  upon  injury  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  internal 
pudic. 

The  surgeon  should,  therefore^  endeavour  to  cut  the  prostate^ 
as  freely  as  possible,  without  completely  exceeding  its  circum- 
ference. By  the  apparatus  major,  the  incision,  it  is  true,  does 
not  extend  so  far  as  its  posterior  portion ;  but,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra  is  not  divided,  the  vesical  opening  is  neces- 
sarily very  small,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  wound  in 
the  external  soft  parts.  In  pursuing  the  method  of  Foubert,  we 
avoid  the  prostate;  but,  traversing  the  great  ischio*rectal  cellular 
space,  we  run  the  risk  of  the  accident  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  By  the  lateral  method,  imitating  Boyer,  that  is  to  say, 
withdrawing  the  knife  transversely,  directing  its  back  against 
the  right  ramus  of  the  pubes,  to  avoid  the  rectum,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  pudic  artery  on  the  other,  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  extend  the  incision  beyond  ten  lines,  as  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  gland  is  only  eight.  Following  Cheselden,  on  the 
contrary,  as  we  divide  the  gland  parallel  to  its  largest  diameter, 
that  is,  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  it  is  evident  that 
we  might  attain  two  lines  more  without  danger.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  oblique  lateral  method  is  the  best 

By  the  recto-vesical  method,  the  prostate  allows  an  incision  of 
only  eight  lines,  although  a  great  part  of  the  membranous  por^ 
tion  of  the  urethra  be  divided;  a  much  smaller  opening,  in 
£&ct,  than  by  the  other  proceedings,  whenever  it  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  By  the  method  of  Dupujrtren, 
we  may  obtain  ten  lines  on  each  side^  since  the  two  blades  of 
the  instrument  traverse  the  longest  diameter  of  the  gland.  Be* 
sides,  as  this  double  oblique  incision  circumscribes  a  triaiq^ular 
flap,  enclosing  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  the  verumontanum,  and  the 
inferior  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  we  may 
perceive  that  it  is  possible,  strictly  speaking,  to  obtain  an  open- 
ing, above  two  inches  in  extent,  without  serious  danger.  By 
Thomson's  operation,  we  have  the  inconveniences  of  the  latend 
method  of  Foubert;  and  the  urethra,  opened  above  andbdow, 
presents  two  very  large  slits,  without  facilitating  the  issue  of 
foreign  bodies,  as  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  gland  is  alone 
divided. 

The  portion  of  the  urethra  enclosed  in  the  prostate  is  funnel- 
shaped  at  its  point  of  union  with  the  bladder.  A  line  or  two  in 
front,  it  rather  contracts,  afterwards  it  again  enlarges,  to  retract 
at  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder,  long  regarded  as  encircled  by  a 

sphincter,  has  been  forgotten  by  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

The  existence  of  its  mucous  fold  was  generally  denied,  when  it 

as  again  brought  into  notice,  relative  to  catheterism,  by  the 

icrtion,  that,  at  this  point,  there  exists  a  true  valve,  contain^ 
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tngi  fometiiiiesy  fleshy  transverse  fibres,  and  against  which  the 
point  of  the  sound  frequently  strikes.  This  valvule,  called  py^ 
fic^  has  no  real  existence  in  most  people;  but  the  commence- 
ment of  the  urethra  is  raised  here  by  the  posterior  border  of 
the  prostate;  and  all  its  membranes,  not  yet  decomposed^  are 
thicker  than  elsewhere. 

The  exooBoaiUm  between  this  contraction  and  that  met  with  in 
firont,  encloses  the  urethral  crest,  or  verum&ntasKum^  dividing  the 
inferior  wall  of  the  urethra  into  two  equal  portions,  over  which 
the  sound  slides  before  it  reaches  the  bladder.  As  the  mucous 
membrane  is  here  very  thin,  and  the  excavation  occasionally  deep, 
it  is  necessary,  to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  false  passage,  to  keep  the 
extremity  of  the  instrument  directed  upwards.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  lacunse  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  imtrument  M.  Cown,  of  Villards,  has  a  preparation, 
showing  the  orifice  of  a  third  ureter  at  this  point 

The  laerwrnantaaium  is  an  essential  organ,  meriting  great  pre- 
caution in  catheterism,  especially  when  we  introduce  caustic  into 
the  urethra,  inasmuch  as  its  irritation  spreads  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  to  the  testes  and  vas  deferens. 

It  terminates  at  ten  lines  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  there  forms  a  sort  of  tubercle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
ejaculatoiy  ducts  open,  even  if  there  should  only  be  one,  swoUen 
like  a  blister,  of  about  eight  lines  in  length,  as  observed  by 
M.  Denonvilliers.  On  either  side  are  the  prostatic  ducts,  ar- 
*  ranged  in  two  lines,  so  as  to  circumscribe  a  V,  with  its  apex 
forwards. 

We  not  unfrequently  find  this  tubercle  depressed  in  its 
centre,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  the  extremity  of  the 
instrument  often. catches,  causing  considerable  mischief,  from 
lesion  of  the  seminal  ducts.  But  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
difficulty  arises,  much  more  frequently,  from  the  instrument 
being  arrested  in  the  lateral  excavations. 

Prolonged,  posteriorly,  to  form  the  hutUy  the  vprtnnontoiacm 
sometimes,  by  spreading,  produces  two  lateral  folds,  concave 
anteriorly,  and  resembling  two  indbtinct  valvules.  These  may 
give  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  catheterisnu  Towards  the  mem- 
branous portion,  that  is  to  say,  in  front,  the  urethral  crest 
sometimes  presents  a  disposition  similar  to  the  preceding, 
unless  it  be  that  the  concave  border  of  the  fold  looks  back- 
wards. I  have  met  with  three  instances,  and  Langenbeck 
has  already  described  one  in  his  Memtrire  nor  la  LWiotomie^ 
in  1802. 

The  prominence  occasionally  formed  by  the  crest,  or  one  of 
the  lobes  of  the  prostate  posteriorly,  considered  by  Morgagni 
as  anomalous,  described  by  Lieutaud  as  natural,  by  the  term 
Ivette^  is  so  much  developed  in  some  individuals  as  to  produce 
complete  Detention  of  urine  (isdiurie).  Swollen,  in  the  shape 
of  a  pear,  and  a  little  flattened,  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and 
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attached  to  the  uretHn  by  a  sort  of  pedicle,  as  J  observed  in  one 
case  in  1830,  and  in  another  in  1836,  it  may  be  tied  or  excised 
by  the  instruments  invented  by  M.  Leroy.  As  the  catheter 
can  slide  past  its  sides,  the  tumour  may  lead  to  the  belief  of 
paralysis,  the  urine  pushing  against  it  rendering  it  a  kind  of 
plug,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  whilst  it  scarcely  interferes 
with  the  entrance  of  the  instrument  This  was  the  case  in 
those  instances  which  I  saw.  Hence,  the  utility  of  retaining  a 
catheter  in  the  bladders  of  such  patients.  When  the  base  is 
larger  than  the  projecting  portion,  the  ligature  and  excision 
are  no  longer  advisable.  The  redressor,  either  of  M.  Pravas, 
Tanchou,  or  Leroy,  an  instrument  which  is  introduced  to  the 
spot,  and  pushes  the  tumour  towards  the  rectum  by  covering 
its  apex,  at  the  same  time  depressing  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
is  then  ^plicable,  and  it  is  probably  in  such  cases  that  it  pro- 
duces the  benefits  attributed  to  it 

In  the  prostatic  region,  the  urethra  is  generally  less  exten- 
sible below  than  above.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  espe- 
cially great  among  those  subjects  where  the  gland  does  not 
completely  encircle  the  canal.  Its  superior,  thick,  muscular 
wall  then  admits  of  considerable  dilatation^  without  being  torn. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  make  a  false  passage,  by  conductuig  the 
instrument  along  it,  whilst  nothing  is  more  frequent  at  the 
inferior  portion.  When  the  urethra  is  reduced  to  its  simple 
elements  beneath  the  pubes,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  deprived 
of  the  prostate,  its  thickness  rarely  changes  superiorly.  Its 
inferior  wall,  on  the  contrary,  is  exceedingly  weak  in  this  case, 
and  constituted  almost  entirely  of  mucous  membrane^  invested 
by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue. 

It  appears  that  this  portion  of  the  urethra  is  merely  a  pure 
and  simple  prolongation  of  the  bladder,  between  the  mem- 
branes of  which  the  prostate  is  developed ;  thus  deriving  a 
sheath  firom  the  muscular  coat,  whilst  it  is  lined  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  prostatic  region  of  the  urtthra  being  raised  backwards, 
by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  prostate,  and,  as  it  were^  exca- 
vated in  its  middle  portion,  sounds,  &a  arrested  by  the  arch  of 
the  pubes  do  not  easily  tear  it;  when  they  are  formed  into  an 
arc  of  a  circle  prolonged  to  the  point,  and  not  merely  curved, 
as  they  are  generally  made.  Here,  for  the  same  reason,  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  false  passage ;  but  as  the  surgeon,  after  having 
laboured  at  the  prostate,  may  enter  the  bladder  by  perforating 
the  trigone,  he  does  not  always  perceive  this.  They  are  here 
less  dangerous  than  in  the  membranous  portion,  inasmuch  as 
the  glandular  structure,  less  predisposed  to  urinary  infiltration 
than  the  cellular  tissue,  quickly  closes  upon  itself,  obliteratipg 
the  wound  when  the  instrument  is  withdrawn. 

From  the  bladder  the  urethra  is  sufficiently  large  and  elastic 
to  allow  the  extremity  of  the  index  finger  being  introduced. 
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without  rupturing  it.  We  may,  therefdlf^  reckon  with  cer- 
taintVy  in  the  extraction  of  calculi^  upon  five,  six,  or  seven  lines 
of  dilatation,  at  its  posterior  portion.  In  infancy  its  root  is 
more  elevated  than  in  the  adult,  because  tlie  bladder,  approach- 
ing more  to  the  umbilicus,  draws  it  behind  the  pubes.  It  is 
also  the  same  in  man,  when  the  rectum  is  filled  with  feculant 
matter,  or  when,  from  retention  of  urine,  the  bladder  is  forced 
through  the  upper  opening  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen. 
This  latter  peculiarity,  which  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed, 
is  the  cause  of  ttie  difficulties  then  experienced  in  entering  the 
bladder.  In  the  natural  condition  this  elevation,  and  the 
resulting  curvature,  are,  however,  less  than  might  be  at  first 
thought;  so  much  so,  that  they  may  be  partly  removed,  by 
stretching  the  penis.  In  this  manner,  the  prostate  is  drawn 
beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
canal,  opposite  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  so  that  an  instru- 
ment enters  with  the  greatest  facility. 

All  this  does  not  decide,  that  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
arethra  is  not  curved,  but  simply,  that  it  is  possible  to  diminish 
Ae  curvature,  and  use  straight  instruments  where  the  case 
appears  to  require  it.  Every  body  knows,  says  M.  Amussat, 
that  the  urethra  in  the  female  is  straight,  or  nearly  so ;  why 
not,  therefore,  admit  the  same  thing  in  man,  as  the  urethra 
19  not  more  elevated  by  the  prostate,  than  by  the  vagina,  in 
the  other  sex  ?  The  comparison  is  not  exact.  The  pelvis  of 
the  male  being  narrower,  the  bladder  is  more  raised  behind 
the  pubes*  On  the  other  hand,  the  symphysis  descending  a 
litde  lower,  the  urethra  is  necessarily  more  curved  in  tlie  nuuh 
euline  sex. 

Moreover  the  urethra,  in  the  female,  is  far  from  being 
straiglit;  its  shortness  alone  can  deceive  upon  this  point.  It 
has  no  suspensory  ligament  in  front  of  the  pubes.  In  those 
cases  where  the  symphysis  measured  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five  lines,  instead  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty,  as  men- 
tioned by  M.  Leroy,  and  as  I  have  observed  in  two  instances, 
thLs  curvature  is  so  marked,  that  the  introduction  of  a  straight 
sound  would  be,  at  all  events,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

We  understand,  tlien,  from  its  organisation  tliat  the  prostatic 
portion  of  the  urethra  cannot  contract;  that  the  spasmodic 
strictures  here  are  absolutely  impossible ;  that  it  may  be  con- 
tracted or  obliterated  by  the  organs  surrounding,  or  by  pro- 
ductions in  its  anterior,  but  not  by  thickening  of  its  mucous 
membrane  or  subjacent  cellular  tissue;  also,  that  dilating 
remedies  need  never  be  carried  as  far,  and  that  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  only  serviceable  here  as  a  styptic  for  excoriations  or 
inflammation,  frequently  met  with.  On  account  of  its  excava* 
tion  calculi  easily  remain,  and  those  of  the  bladder  may  be 
fixed  by  their  apices,  whilst  their  bases  remain  free  in  the 
urinary  |k>uc1i. 

X 
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The  membranous  ^ififtion  of  the  urethra,  firom  eight  to  ten 
lines  long,  is  situated  beneath  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  space  of  about  six  lines*  filled  by  cellular  or 
reddish  fibro-cellular  tissue.  This  space,  traversed  in  addition 
by  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis,  which  enter  the  pelvis  to 
empty  themselves  in  the  hypogastric  vein,  also  encloses  die 
corresponding  arteries,  where  they  abandon  the  ischio-pubian 
ramus,  to  place  themselves  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  penis* 
whether  they  unite  and  form  one,  or  whether  they  arise  from 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  internal  iliac, — the  vesical,  ischiadc, 
for  example.  Inferiorly,^  the  membranous  portion  seems 
shorter,  from  the  point  of  the  prostate  and  bulb  appearing 
to  approximate.  It  is  enveloped  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
prostatic  sheath,  which  endows  it  with  a  much  greater  degree 
*  of  strength,  than  we  might  at  first  imagine  it  to  possess  More 
immediately  we  find  a  complete  muscular  tunic,  sometimes 
strong  and  distinct,  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  were^  trana- 
formed  into  yellow  tissue^  the  composition  of  which  is  sufli* 
ciendy  remarkable  to  deserve  a  moment's  consideration.  Its 
external  vertical  fibres  evidently  depend  upon  the  spreading  of 
Wilson's  muscle,  which,  taking  its  fixed  point  behind  the  pubes, 
may  draw  the  urethra  upwards,  but  without  compressing  it  to 
anygreat  degree. 

The  deeper  seated,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  canal, 
appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  those  investing  the  prostate^  and 
to  come  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  As  diey  are  crossed  by 
annular  fibres,  the  urethra  may  be  strongly  constricted*  and 
Qppose  the  passage  of  a  catlieter.  This  explains  the  spasmodic 
contractions  experienced  by  all  surgeons,  and  the  fiu^ility  with 
which  the  instrument  is  occasionally  passed,  perhaps  a  moment 
after  its  introduction  was  absolutely  impossible. 

Cowper's  glands,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  enveloped  in  these 
fibres,  are  seen  on  either  side  of  the  urethra,  vrfiere  the  mem- 
branous portion  traverses  the  central  aponeurosis  to  reach  the 
bulb.  Dense  and  very  adherent  to  die  surrounding  oigans, 
th^  are  of  no  importance  in  surger3\ 

Internally,  the  urethra,  smaller  than  in  the  prostate,  widens 
posteriorly,  and  in  entering  the  bulbous  portion;  whence  it 
follows,  that  foreign  bodies  pushed  through  the  meatus  urina- 
rius  are  very  frequendy  arrested,  and  that  false  passages  are 
often  met  with  here,  after  forced  catheterism.  We  must  re- 
mark, that,  when  the  instrument  makes  a  false  passage  at  this 
point,  it  may  slide  beneath  the  aponeurosis  as  far  as  the  anal 
region,  and  that  in  this  manner  the  accidental  tract  is  less 
dangerous,  than  where  the  instrument  proceeds  close  to  the 
prostate  or  neck  of  the  bladder.  We  may  also  observe,  that 
the  terms  mutcvlar  or  fleshy^  given  to  this  portion  of  the  urethia 
by  the  ancients,  is,  perhaps,  more  proper  than  that  of  mem- 
branous.   Its  great  elasticity,  and  the  vitality  of  its  elements, 
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eiqilain  the  frequency  of  its  contractionsy  and  the  effect  of 
dilating  bodies  upon  it.  Inflanunations  of  ita  villous  coat,  and 
subjacent  lamellous  tissue^  being  the  common  cause  of  these 
cmtractions,  we  may  thus  understand,  how  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
so  efficacious  in  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  in  general, 
has  become  so  fiivourite  a  remedy  in  these  affections. 

The  bfdbaus  portionj  the  origin  of  the  corpus  spongiosum 
Ufetbrae^  is  particularly  remarkable,  irom  the  tissue,  which  dis- 
tinguishes die  latter,  being  prolonged  backwards,  beneath  the 
canal,  in  form  of  an  oval  swelling,  called  bulb,  which  is  separated 
from  the  skin  by  the  accelerator  muscle,  and  may  be  felt  ex- 
temaliy  in  thin  persons. 

The  urethra  and  its  bulb  pursue  a  different  direction.  This 
peculiarity,  upon  which  M.  Amussat  insists  to  prove  that  it  is 
straight,  or  nearly  so,  appears  to  me  to  prove  the  contrary.  In 
fact,  the  bulb  is  prolonged  backwards  towards  the  anus;  whilst 
the  urethra,  which  to  be  straight  ought  to  follow  the  same  line, 
quits  it  so  much,  that  to  arrive  at  the  prostatic  portion  by  the 
perinieum  we  are  obliged  to  divide  parts  to  the  thickness  of  an 
inch,  an  inch  and  a  hslf,  and  sometimes  more. 

The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  not  separated  from  the 
bulbous  portion  by  any  line  of  demarcation.  It  insensibly  de- 
creases as  far  as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  cavernous  bodies, 
where  it  swells  to  form  the  glans.  Its  erectile  tissue  is  much 
thicker  towards  the  bulb.  The  fibrous  tissue  enveloping  it 
being  inelastic,  the  canal  is  considerably  constricted  during 
election.  This  portion  of  the  urethra,  covered  by  the  skin  and 
the  sttbcataneous  tissue^  is  so  firmly  united  to  the  groove  in  the 
penis,  that  some  persons  have  described  it  as  developed  between 
the  layers  of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpora  cavernosa;  but, 
in  reuity,  these  two  parts  are  only  united  by  albugineous  fila- 
ments, or  some  vessels  which  allow  fine  injections  to  penetrate 
in  the  corpora  cavernosa,  although  introduced  by  the  bulb,  and 
vice  versa. 

Internally,  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  but  slightly 
contracts  from  behind  forwards.  Behind  the  urinary  meatus 
it  sensibly  enlarges,  and  forms  they^ssa  naoieulariSf  the  exist-* 
ence  of  which  is  improperly  denied  in  the  present  day.  It 
suffices,  in  fiu:t,  to  fill  the  urethra  of  a  subject  with  wax,  to 
show  that  it  does  dilate  at  this  point.  On  the  living  we  obtain 
the  same  result,  by  leaving  a  soft  bougie  in  for  some  minutes. 
If  it  be  true^  that,  after  death,  the  tissue  of  the  glans,  more 
dense,  maintains  the  mucous  membrane  dilated  and  distended, 
whilst,  posteriorly,  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  urethra  contracts 
upon  itself,  so  as  to  produce  the  enlargement  of  which  we 
speak,  it  is  no  less  so,  that  the  same  thing  occurs  during  life, 
and  the  whole  argument  is  reduced  to  a  mere  quibble. 

The  fossa  navicularis,  like  all  other  dilated  portions  of  the 
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urethra,  exists,  particularly,  on  the  inferior  wall  of  this  caiuJ, 
and  ordinarily  inflames  first  in  gonorrhoea. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  is  of  a  slightly  tos^ 
coloured  white,  and  wrinkled  longitudinally.  As  these  are 
caused  by  occasional  dilatation  of  ^e  canal,  contracted  by  its 
own  elasticity  when  empty,  the  navicular  fossa,  not  subject  to 
the  same  changes,  presents  none.  Between  these  lines  are 
others,  less  distinct,  transverse  or  semilunai*,  concave  anteriorly, 
which  would  form  so  many  valves,  were  they  more  marked,  and 
which  limit  small  spaces,  known  as  laaauB  Morgaffni. 

The  urethra,  extensible  to  a  degree  permitting  the  introduo* 
tion  of  a  cylinder  four  or  five  hues  in  diameter,  quickly  r^ 
assumes  its  primitive  calibre  after  dilatation.  Whence  the 
^benefits  of  dilating  bougies  soon  disappear,  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  used;  and  large  straight  sounds  may  without  in* 
convenience  be  carried  into  the  bladder,  serving  to  conduct 
other  intruments  to  seize,  break,  or  extract  calculi. 

Anomalies. — When  the  urethra  is  not  prolonged  to  the  ex* 
tremity  of  the  penis,  the  meatus  urinarius,  arrested  on  the  infe* 
rior  surface  of  the  organ,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the 
pubes,  constitutes  hffpospadius. 

We  term  that  epispadiusj  where  the  meatus  is  placed  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis ;  but  this  is  so  rare  an  anomaly,  that  the 
few  examples  cited  leave  much  to  desire,  and  appear  nearly 
always  to  depend  on  exstrophia  of  the  bladder.  The  absaoee 
of  the  penial  portion  of  the  urethra  often  coincides  with  a  more 
or  less  complete  fissure  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  retention  of 
the  testes  behind  the  ring.  The  subject  then  appears  to  possess 
a  vulva,  and  the  external  organs  at  first  sight  resemble 
those  of  females,  in  whom  the  clitoris  is  exceedingly  developed* 

In  1829,  I  saw  an  individual,  aged  fifty-five^  in  this  condi* 
tion,  and  in  1832  another,  aged  twenty-eight,  and  also  two 
newly  born  infants.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  all  is 
that  which  was  met  with  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  in  a  sub- 
ject who  had  died  of  cholera.  Here  there  was  a  prostate  and 
a  uterus,  and  at  the  same  time  a  complete  penis.  M.  Bouillard 
has  published  this  case,  with  all  its  details. 

There  is  no  proof  of  several  urethras  having  ever  been  ob- 
served in  the  same  individuaL  It  terminated  at  the  glans  by 
two  or  three  openings,  in  the  cases  observed  by  F.  de  Hilden, 
Vesale,  Haller,  M«  Vidal  de  Cassis,  and  myself;  but  it  was  not 
the  less  single.  It  was  a  false  canal,  which,  arising  from  the 
meatus,  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac  in  front  of  the  anus,  in  the 
subject  mentioned  by  Monod.  He  also  met  with  a  similar  canal, 
opening  into  the  rectum,  to  which  it  served  for  an  anus.  The 
urethra  is  subject  to  many  other  varieties,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  in  M.  Vidal's  Journal. 

Neck  of  the  bladder. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  portion  of 
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that  bag,  extending  irom  the  point  where  the  peritoneum  leaves 
it  to  its  entrance  in  the  prostate.  Surrounded  by  a  venous 
l^esQS,  devdoped  by  diseases  of  the  bladder,  enclosed  in  supple, 
elastic,  and  sometimes  very  abundant  lameUous  cellular  tissue, 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  cannot  be  incised  without  danger.  Its 
posterior  and  inferior  portion  is  the  most  interesting,  and  is 
always  called  btu-fond.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  rectum,  from 
which  the  inguino-seminal  and  prostato-peritoneal  aponeuroses 
separate  it;  then  a  cellular  layer,  dense  on  the  median  line, 
much  thinner  laterally.  The  intestinal  and  vesical  walls,  as  it 
were,  confounded  in  the  first  instance,  thus  form  the  recUhvesical 
septum,  which  is  so  thin  that  we  can  tell  through  the  intestine, 
by  means  of  the  finger,  the  form  of  solid  bodies  enclosed  in  the 
bladder.  As  it  encloses  no  very  large  vessels,  nor  other  organ 
of  importance,  it  has  been  recommended  to  penetrate  by  the 
leetum  into  the  bladder.  Flurant  thus  performed  paracentesis 
in  retention  of  urine,  and  M.  Sanson  proposed  operating  for 
lithotomy.  In  both  cases,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  carry  the 
instrument  more  than  an  inch  above  the  prostate,  the  peri- 
toneum ordinarily  descending  thus  far,  and  occasionally  low^. 
Bromfield  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  prostate,  in  a  case  of 
perinaeal  lithotomy  and  the  intestine  entered  the  wound. 

The  lateral  fissures,  resulting  from  the  approximation  of  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  enclose  adipose  cellules,  vesiculse  seminales, 
deferential  canals,  and  the  ends  of  the  ureters.  These,  entering 
the  walls  of  the  bladder  externally,  and  quite  superiorly  to  the 
bas*fond,  are  not  exposed  to  injury  in  the  two  operations  just 
mentioned. 

The  vesiculae  seminales,  accompanied  on  their  inner  sides  by 
the  deferential  canals,  circumscribe  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which 
penetrates  the  posterior  border  of  the  prostate,  so  that,  in  the 
recto-vesical  operation,  the  incision  approaches  the  gland:  we 
almost  inevitably  divide  the  termination  of  the  deferential  canal, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Some  surgeons, 
also^  enforce,  that  after  this  operation,  if  the  incision  is  not  made 
even,  or  if  it  be  too  much  on  one  side,  the  urine  will  easily  es* 
cape  into  the  cellular  layer,  giving  rise  to  fatal  mischief.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  understood  that  wounds  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  almost  always  remain  fistulous.  In  fact,  its  fibres 
are  longitudinal  and  transverse.  The  former  are  most  nume- 
rous on  the  sides  and  in  front ;  the  latter  predominate  below  and 
behind,  where  they  form  the  trigone*  Whether  the  division  be 
made  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  as  in  the  lateral  operation, 
or  parallel,  as  in  the  recto-vesical,  these  fibres  always  lead  to 
'separation  of  the  wound.  As  they  are,  in  addition,  unsustained 
by  any  solid  tissues,  cicatrisation  is  ^difficult,  and  lithotomy, 
where  the  recto-vesical  wall  is  divided,  between  the  prostate  and 
peritoneal  fold,  separating  the  perinseum  from  the  pelvis,  would 
be  a  dangerous  operation. 
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Sometimes,  instead  of  being  convex,  the  bas-ibnd  is  eoncatt^ 
representing  a  kind  of  gatter  in  front  of  the  rectum.  The  en- 
largement, the  destruction  of  the  prostate,  its  transformation 
into  a  purulent  pouch,  or  supplementary  bladder,  being  eapaUe 
of  compressing,  closing,  or  breaking  the  ejaculatory  ducts,  the 
vesiculse  seminales  are  hypertrophied  or  atrophied,  in  persons 
affected  by  these  complaints ;  whence  incontinence  of  semen, 
sterility,  &c* 

Inteiiially,  the  neck  of  ihe  bladder,  a  sort  of  funnel,  the  apex 
being  at  the  urethra,  is  formed  below  by  the  trigonej  which  princi- 
pally reposes  on  the  rectum,  in  the  middle,  and  on  the  Tesicnie 
seminales  laterally,  receiving,  by  its  posterior  angles,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  ureters ;  which,  traversing  a  space  of  five  or  six 
lines  between  its  walls,  cause  the  fluid,  secreted  by  the  kidney, 
to  flow  easily  into  the  bladder,  whilst,  when  once  entered,  it 
cannot  return  by  the  urethra,  but  closes  the  orifice.  The  ex- 
treme dilatation  of  the  urethra  allows  the  blade  of  the  knife  to  enter 
here,  and  causes  embarrassment  in  catheterism.  Numerous  vesi- 
cular calculi,  furnished  by  the  kidney,  frequently  stop  here,  though 
they  ultimately  escape  through  the  urethra.  Beclard  has  twice 
operated,  on  the  same  patient,  for  such  a  disease,  which  is  fre- 
quently met  ivith.  The  stone  caimot  then  be  moved.  The 
trigone  vesical,  and  the  whole  of  the  bas-fond,  are  ordinarily  on 
a  plane,  inferior  to  that  occupying  the  commencement  of  the 
urethra.  In  some  individuals,  it  forms  a  sufficiently  complete 
bond  to  hide  the  calculi,  so  much  so  that  Souberbielle  was  fbited 
to  divide  it  to  terminate  the  operation.  This  excavation,  in 
children,  is  very  superficial  or  does  not  exist  The  accumul^ion 
of  feculant  matter  in  the  rectum  also  causes  it  to  disappear. 

In  very  fat  persons  it  is  almost  impossible,  or,  at  least,  veiy 
dangerous,  to  puncture  through  the  rectum,  die  bladder  being, 
as  it  were,  forced  above  the  pubes  by  the  fat  surrounding  it 
The  urethral  crutj  or  btetUj  is  situated  at  the  point  of  union, 
between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra,  as  is  also  the 
'  sphincter  of  the  same  name,  when  it  exits. 

ATtus. — From  the  point  where  the  peritoneum  invests  it  in  die 
pelvis,  the  rectum  descends  obliquely  forwards,  between  die 
sacrum  and  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  as  far  as  the  prostate. 
Turning  slighdy  backwards,  to  terminate  at  the  anus,  it  presents 
a  decided  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  corresponds  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  prostate,  whilst  its  concavity  embraces  the 
apex  of  the  coccyx. 

In  consequence  of  this  curve,  when  we  would  administer  an 
enema,  or  introduce  any  foreign  substance  into  the  intestine,  we 
must,  at  first,  follow  an  oblique  direcdon  from  below  upwards, 
and  forwards  ;  subsequendy,  upwards  and  backwards. 

It  is  from  the  want  of  knowledge,  upon  this  point,  that  nurses, 
&C.  occasionally  have  so  much  trouble  in  administering  enemata, 
and  that  they  wound  and  tear  the  parts,  running  the  risk  of  per- 
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forating  the  peritoneum  and  bladder  in  front,  or  pushing  the 
instrument  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  meso-rectum  behind, 
as  I  have  seen  upon  three  several  occasions. 

RectO'Urethral  triangU. — Inclining  thus  at  its  anal  extremity, 
the  rectum  leaves  a  space  between  its  anterior  surface  and  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  which  is  always  traversed  by  the  instru- 
ments in  lithotomy.  Formed,  superiorly  and  anteriorly,  by  the 
apex  of  the  prostate,  the  membranous  and  bulbous  portions  of 
the  urethra,  posteriorly  by  the  front  of  the  intestine,  from  the 
prostate  as  far  as  the  anus,  and  below  by  the  skin  forming  its 
base,  this  space  encloses,  from  the  skin  towards  the  urethra,  cel- 
lular tissue,  termination  of  the  external  sphincter  muscle,  the 
commencement  of  the  acceleratores  urinae,  and  M.  Rigaud's 
muscles,  transversalis  perincei,  termination  of  the  bulbo-urethral 
artery,  Santorini's  muscle,  or  some  fibres  of  the  levator  ani, 
dense  and  compact  cellular  tissue,  the  base  of  the  middle  apo- 
neuroses, and  all  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its 
posterior  plane  being  inclined  towards  tlie  coccyx,  we  may  un- 
derstand the  danger  of  making  the  incision,  in  lithotomy,  at  less 
than  an  inch  in  iront  of  the  anus ;  as  we  should  then,  especially 
if  we  operate  according  to  Celsus,  rarely  fail  to  open  the  rectum 
before  we  arrived  at  the  prostate. 

This  accident  may  be  dreaded  more  particularly  in  those  in- 
dividuals in  whom  the  intestine  is  very  much  dilated  imme^ 
diately  above  the  sphincter*  I  understand  that  Dupuytren's 
method  was  once  followed  by  this  inconvenience.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  anus  is  pushed  less  backwards,  the  rectum  is  nearly 
always  concave  anteriorly,  as  in  infants,  and  we  then  penetrate 
to  the  bladder  without  danger.  It  is  under  these  circumstances 
that  Cheselden's  or  Dubois'  knife  might  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. 

The  A&b  of  the  anxuj  at  the  bottom  of  which  M.  Rigaud  has 
found  mllicles,  ranged  like  the  meibomian  glands,  disappearing 
during  defecation,  may  be  torn  by  forced  dilatation,  and  concetd 
cracks  and  excoriations.  Irritated  by  friction,  and  the  acridity 
or  prolonged  contact  of  the  faeces,  it  is  evident  that  these^/Zs^trref 
cause  great  pain  at  each  evacuation,  and  that  the  division  of  the 
qfihincter,  which  relaxes  the  parts,  is  the  best  remedy ;  that  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  covers  them  with  a  kind  of  crust,  also 
cures  them  occasionally;  and  that  simple,  dilating  bougies,  by 
removing  all  acrid  substances,  at  the  same  time  that  they  render 
the  passage  more  free,  are  equally  successful,  in  some  cases. 

Above  the  prostate^  the  rectum  is  separated  from  the  bladder, 
vesicuhe  semmales,  and  deferential  canals,  by  a  thin  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards  by  a  kind  of  aponeurosis,  de- 
scribed by  M.  Denonvilliers. 

PraslatO'perUoneal  apaiuwrosis. — This  is  confounded  on  both 
sides  with  the  dense  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  venous 
plexus  of  the  bas-fond.     It  is  lost,  by  its  inferior  border,  on  the 
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posterior  extremity  of  the  prostate ;  it  adheres,  by  its  superior 
edge,  to  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  descends  between 
the  rectum  and  bladder.  This  adherence^  as  intimate  as  if  effected 
by  a  blending  of  tissue,  explains  the  consistency  of  the  reeto- 
vesical  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum.  The  sur&ce  touchii^  the 
rectum  scarcely  adheres  to  it  by  loose  cellular  tissue.  On  the 
contrary,  dense  cellular  prolongations  are  given  off  from  its 
anterior  surface,  to  envelope  the  vesiculae  seminales. 

The  texture  of  this  layer  resembles  that  of  the  dartos,  and 
appears  formed  principally  of  fibrillar,  radiating  from  the  infi»ior 
surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  much  more  marked  at  the  median 
line.  In  robust  individuals  we  may  find  muscular  fibres,  bat 
only  towards  the  sides. 

This  membrane  is  very  strong,  and,  with  the  bas*fond  of  the 
bladder,  forms  a  space,  closed  at  all  points,  in  which  are  contained 
the  vesiculce  seminales,  a  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  defe- 
rential canal.  These  latter  enter  this  cavity  through  the  dense 
cellular  tissue,  forming  its  lateral  walls.  They  are,  moreover, 
surrounded  by  the  fibres,  traced  by  M.  Thomson  from  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  internal  inguinal  ring,  and  which,  spreading 
like  a  fan  behind  the  vesicular  seminales,  appear  to  me  to  min^e 
and  terminate  with  the  preceding  aponeurosis,  and  with  that 
which  Denonvilliers  calls  lateral  fascia  of  the  prostate. 

Dilating,  beyond  measure,  in  habitually  costive  individuals, 
jmrticularly  old  persons,  instead  of  being  rounded  on  its  anterior 
surface,  the  rectum  presents  a  sort  of  fossa  for  the  prostate,  above 
the  anus.  As  it  then  ascends  more  or  less  on  each  side,  it  is  diffi- 
cult, in  the  lateral  or  even  transverse  operation,  to  avoid  it,  in* 
asmuch  as  it  commonly  projects  most  to  the  left  The  rectum 
occasionally  falls  completely  on  this  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  as 
frequently,  in  other  instances,  inclines  to  the  right 

Stercoraceous  abscesses,  happily,  are  but  i-arely  manifested  in 
front,  as,  if  we  would  operate  for  fistulas  in  diis  direction,  the 
urethra,  neck  of  the  bladder,  vesiculee  seminales,  deferential 
canals,  and  large  arteries  would  all  run  the  risk  of  bein^ 
wounded. 

Posteriorly  and  laterally,  the  rectum  is  separated  from  the 
coccyx  and  muscles  by  very  strong  elastic  cellular  tissue,  tra* 
versed  by  branches  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  nervous  fila- 
ments from  the  sacral  plexus,  &c.  Hence  phlegmonous  inflaiB-> 
mation  may  occur  here,  and  extend  widi  greater  facility  towards 
the  abdomen  than  perinaeum.  It  contracts,  internally,  in 
traversing  the  ischio^rectal  aponeurosis  and  sphincter,  so  tlut,  in 
most  individuals,  when  healthy,  we  are  obliged  to  use  some 
decree  of  force  in  introducing  the  finger.  Besides,  there  exist 
rudiments  of  valves  at  this  point,  described,  in  the  first  instance^ 
by  Houston,  and  bearing  some  analogy  to  the  pylorus.  As  wxne 
of  the  contractions  of  the  anus  depend  upon  these,  they  would 
be  advantageously  treated  by  incision.     In  consequeiice  of  the 
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slight  dilatation  observed  beneath,  the  veins,  compressed  between 
the  fibres  of  the  sphincter,  frequendy  produce  hemorrhoids,  and 
give  rise  to  the  commencement  of  fistulse.  Above,  the  intestine 
is  so  large,  that  to  compress  from  within  outwards,  in  cases  of 
hemorrhage,  solid  bodies  are  quite  insufficient,  and,  in  their 
steed,  we  are  obliged  to  use  lint,  or  distended  bags ;  thus  the 
pressure  quickly  causes  considerable  mischief  to  the  bladder  and 
pelvic  vessels. 

The  finger,  bent  like  a  hook,  may,  if  necessary,  draw  the  anus 
outwards,  and  assist  materially  in  the  extirpation  of  cancer. 
It  also  results  that  foreign  bodies,  such  as  phials,  &c.  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  cannot  be  removed  without  great  difficulty. 
A  chicken's  bone,  which  had  become  fixed  transversely,  in  a 
patient  treated  by  M.  Tanchou,  had  led  to  the  suspicion  of  dis- 
ease of  the  bladder.  Small  substances,  such  as  pins,  &c«  more 
frequently  lodee  beneath  Houston's  valve. 

The  vertical  columns,  or  folds,  of  the  rectum  are  intersected, 
or,  rather,  united,  by  transverse  lines  in  the  form  of  small  valves, 
having  their  concavity  directed  upwards.  If  it  were  demon- 
strated, as  maintained  by  Sabatier,  Ribes,  and  Larrey,  that  the 
intestinal  orifice  of  a  fistula  never  ascends  beyond  one  or  two 
inches,  this  anatomical  arrangement  would  furnish  the  explana- 
tion. 

The  lacunse  of  the  rectum  are  so  disposed,  that  the  inferior, 
looking  upwards,  retain  substances  capable  of  producing  irrita- 
tion, or  perforation,  whilst  the  superior,  being  directed  down- 
wards, are  not  exposed  to  the  same  accidents.  But  I  still,  from 
positive  facts,  continue  to  think,  with  Desault  and  the  older  sur- 
geons, tliat  stercoraceous  fistulae  sometimes  open  very  high  up 
into  the  intestine. 

Among  the  numerous  cases  advanced  in  favour  of  this  modern 
opinion,  M.  Ribes  has  remarked,  that  not  only  does  the  opening 
not  occur  high  up,  but  that  it  may  nearly  always  be  found  at  a  few 
lines  merely  above  the  sphincter.  But  the  evidence  is  not  suffi- 
ciently conclusive  to  lead  us  to  consider  this  as  the  general  rule. 

Some  surgeons  have  remarked,  that,  acting  according  to  De- 
sault, the  operation  would  be  attended  with  considerable  danger, 
inasmuch  as,  in  dividing  the  rectum  to  four  or  five  inches  above 
the  anus,  we  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peritoneum.  By  at- 
tentively examining  the  relation  of  the  parts,  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  these  fears  have  but  little  foundation.  In  fact,  there  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  from  the  anal  opening  to  the  most  ele- 
vated portion  of  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  upon  which  the 
serous  membrane  is  reflected*  The  peritoneum  descends  still 
less  on  the  sides,  and  we  know  that  it  is  entirely  wanting  pos- 
teriorly. Besides^  the  cutaneous  opening  of  fistulae  is  ordina- 
rily on  a  plane  much  inferior  to  the  anus.  We  must  observe, 
that  if  the  rectum  be  perforated  above  the  pelvic  aponeurosis,  the 
abscess  would  form  in  the  pelvis,  and  that  by  this,  even  when 
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the  inflammation  extends  towards  the  exterior,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  superior  opening  of  the  fistula  is  much  lower  than  tbe 
peritoneum. 

The  muams  membrane  lining  the  rectum,  supple  and  elastic, 
is  united  to  the  muscular  coat  only  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue. 
That  which  is  designated  by  tlie  name  prolapsus  anij  in  some 
cases,  really  depending  upon  invagination  of  the  intestine^  is, 
more  frequently,  merely  swelling  and  eversion.  We  may  imaging, 
when  this  occurs,  it  may  be  so  much  constricted  by  the  sphincter 
that  we  can  only  return  it  after  cutting  through  the  muscle, 
as  happened  to  Delpech.  Re-occurring  at  each  evacuation,  its 
relaxation  terminates  in  such  considerable  dilatation  of  the  anus 
that  nothing  can  remedy  it.  The  removal  of  radiating  folds, 
directed  from  the  anus  towards  Houston's  valve,  produced  very 
happy  results  to  Hey,  Dupuytren,  and  others,  by  the  constriction, 
and  new  adhesions  which  followed.  The  vascularity  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  cause  this  membrane, 
when  converted  into  a  state  of  cancer,  to  acquire  a  great  d^ree 
of  thickness,  so  much  so  that,  when  removed,  it  almost  appears 
that  the  other  tunics  of  the  rectum  have  been  cut  away,  when, 
•in  fact,  they  have  never  been  touched. 

The  Jieshy  tunic  of  the  rectum  is  almost  wholly  foipied  of 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  predominate  as  far  as  the  prostate, 
and  of  annular  fibres,  gradually  increasing  iti  number  from  this 
point  towards  the  skin,  where  they  form  that  which  I  have  termed 
uUemal  sphincter.  M.  Rigaud  considers  that  the  former  inferioriy 
traverse  the  levator  ani  and  Santorini's  muscle^  inclining  out- 
wards, to  be  ultimately  attached  at  the  inferior  opening  of  the 
pelvis,  becoming  a  dilator  of  the  intestine. 

The  hemorrhoidal  and  termination  of  the  inferior  mese»> 
teric  arteries  ramify  between  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  rectum, 
finally  lost  in  the  mucous  membrane.  These  branches  are  fre- 
quently very  large,  as  far  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestine. 
Being  diiefly  distributed  to  the  back  of  this  organ,  they  may  be 
divided  in  the  operation  for  fistula,  causing  alarming  hemor- 
rha^. 

The  hemorrhoidal  veins  are  very  large,  in  part  the  com- 
mencing branches  of  the  mesenteric,  and  possess  no  valves; 
when  inflamed,  they  speedily  transmit  the  innanmoation  and  pas 
to  the  whole  abdominal  venous  system ;  whence  the  obscure  ac- 
cidents sometimes  succeeding  the  operation  for  fistula,  excision 
of  hemorrhoids,  and  all  operations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
anus.  In  a  patient  who  died  in  this  manner  at  the  Hdpital  de 
la  Faculty,  in  1825, 1  found  numerous  abscesses  in  the  viscera, 
and  in  1836  I  saw  a  similar  case. 

It  was  on  the  relations  of  these  veins  with  the  portal  system 
that  the  ancients  founded  their  ideas  relative  to  diseases  of  the 
liver.  SiuTounding  the  anus,  they  form  a  plexus,  by  interlacing, 
very  frequently,  between  the  integuments  and  the  sphincter,  ana 
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•between  the  roascular  coat  and  mucous  membrane^  and,  somet- 
times,  produce  a  species  of  erectile  tissue,  which  is  the  organic 
cause  of  hemorrhoids. 

The  vascular  web  of  hemorrhoids  is  accompanied  by  so  many 
arteries,  derived  either  from  the  mesenteric,  or  internal  pudic, 
that  their  removal  is  frequently  followed  by  &tal  hemorrhage, 
where  proper  precautions  have  not  been  taken. 

OUiteratunL — In&nts  are  sometimes  bom  with  malformation 
of  the  rectum,  simply  contracted  in  its  natural  opening,  as  in 
the  cases  reported  by  Roonbujrsen  and  Boyer.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  is  obliterated  in  its  middle,  although  the  anus  exists, 
or  is  closed  by  a  membrane,  which  may  be  placed  at  various 
heights  in  the  intestine.  In  some  cases  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  anus,  the  skin  being  as  firm  and  thick  over  the  point 
usually  occupied  by  this  opening  as  elsewhere.  It  has  also  been 
found  obliterated  through  its  whole  extent  I  have  seen  it  open 
into  the  urethra,  close  to  the  prostate^  in  the  bladder,  vagina, 
or  vulva  in  little  girls,  on  the  back  of  the  penis,  behind  the 
trunk,  across  a  vertebra,  in  the  labium,  or  rather  external,  form- 
ing artificial  anus.  It  was  this  latter  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  establishing  an  artificial  anus,  either  in  the  iliac  or  lumbar, 
or  even,  according  to  Bell,  at  the  eiqiense  of  the  coscum,  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa ;  but  the  first  of  these  operations^  performed 
with  success  by  Pillore  de  Rouen  and  by  M.  Maitland,  had,  as 
well  as  the  others,  the  great  drawback  of  producing  stercoraceous 
fistula,  instead  of  a  true  anus,  for  want  of  the  sphincter,  which 
nothing  in  the  world  can'  replace.  The  least  reflection  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  the  same  method  will  not  apply  to  all  kinds 
of  obliterations  of  the  anus. 

Such  are  the  numerous  parts  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  perinaeum  in  man.  The  variations  in  thickness  and 
transverse  dimensions  which  they  present,  are  such,  that  Du- 
puytren,  in  twenty-three  subjects,  found  them  differ  between  the 
ischiatic  tuberosities  from  two  inches  to  three  and  a  hali^  and 
between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  skin,  from  one  inch  some 
lines  to  four  inches.  I  have  compared  these  measurements  in 
forty  subjects,  with  the  same  results  as  to  thickness;  but  for 
the  separation  of  the  ischia,  they  were  from  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  to  four. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

SACRO-COCCVOEAL    REGION. 

A  continuation  of  that  of  the  loins,  the  sacral  region  termi- 
nates the  posterior  of  the  trunk.  Triangular,  like  the  bones, 
whence  it  derives  its  name,  limited,  superiorly,  by  the  lumbar 
concavity,  laterally  by  the  eminence  formed,  posteriorly,  by  the 
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iliac  crest,  it  terminates  by  the  apex  of  the  coccyx.  Trans- 
versely concave  superiorly,  it  is  convex  inferiorly.  In  its  excar 
vation  on  the  median  line,  we  meet  with  the  sacral  crest  and 
posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx.  Laterally,  it  terminates  below 
by  a  fissure,  conducting  into  the  anal  region,  and  which  is  limited 
by  the  os  coccygis  in  the  centre,  and  the  prominence  of  the  glu- 
teal muscles  externally. 

In  women,  who  have  contracted  die  habit  of  carrying  the 
head  and  pelvis  thrown  backwards,  the  total  curve  of  the  sacral 
region  is  ordinarily  augmented.  As  this  disposition  necessarily 
coincides  with  a  deeper  cavity  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pelvis, 
and,  consequently,  with  proportionate  contraction  of  the  sacro 
and  coccy-pubian  diameters,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  with 
attention,  when  we  would  ascertain  whether  the  pelvis  be  well  or 
ill  formed. 

The  skvii  whilst  it  oifers  most  of  the  characteristics  of  that  of 
the  loins,  becomes  much  thinner  as  it  descends ;  and  over  the 
coccyx,  where  it  preserves  its  dense  and  compact  texture,  it  loses 
much  of  its  thickness. 

On  the  median  line,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  firmer,  as  it 
descends,  and,  finally,  unites  so  strongly  with  the  periosteunn 
or  the  fibrous  tissue  and  the  integuments,  that  the  skin  appears 
adherent  to  tlie  bones.  The  result  is,  that  the  skin  of  the 
sacrum  ulcerates  and  sloughs,  when  we  are  obliged  to  keep  a 
patient  long  on  his  back ;  and  tumours  scarcely  ever  acquire 
any  great  size,  infiltrations  form  with  difficulty,  abscesses  are 
rare,  but  the  integuments,  once  ulcerated,  are  rapidly  destroyed. 

Here  the  aponeurosis  transforms  the  sacral  grooves  into 
sheaths.  Blending  with  the  supra-spinal  ligament  of  the  crest 
of  the  sacrum,  with  the  subcutaneous  layer,  as  well  as  perios- 
teum, in  the  inferior  portion  of  the  region,  it  seems  to  spread 
laterally,  to  give  origin  to  a  thin  fold,  covering  the  gluteal 
muscles,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  succeeding  region. 

Muscles. — The  origin  of  the  sacro-spinal,  enclosed  in  the  canal 
formed  by  the  aponeurosis  posteriorly,  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  sacrum  in  front,  ofiers  no  surgical  consideration.  A 
small  quantity  of  adipose  cellular  tissue  separates  it  fiR>m  the 
fibrous  wall  of  its  sheath,  as  in  the  lumbar  region.  Beneath, 
or  rather  on  the  sides  of  the  coccyx,  we  find  a  small  portion 
of  the  gluteus  maximus.  However,  as  the  osteo-fibrous  sheath 
is  only  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  loins,  abscess,  by  conges- 
tion, may  form  here,  and  it  may  receive  the  pus  from  all  the 
regions  of  the  abdomen,  since  a  cellular  tract  prolongs  it  into 
the  fascia  propria  of  the  flank,  passing  above  the  ilio-lumbar 
ligament. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation,  when  inflamed,  also  dischaiges 
its  pus  here,  and  collections,  thus  manifested,  require  the  greatest 
attention.  A  young  man,  who  had  a  small  abscess  at  this  situ- 
ation, died  at  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  in  1829.     Caries  of  the 
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symphysis  and  cavity  of  the  sacrum  was  the  cause,  the  pus  having 
escaped  from  the  pelvis,  above  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  In  an 
adult,  who  died  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie,  in  1831,  morbid  fluid, 
having  its  origin  in  die  dorsal  region,  proceeded,  by  the  same 
coarse,  to  point  beneath  the  coccyx. 

The  arterieSf  furnished  by  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
gluteal,  ischiatic,  internal  pudic,  middle  and  lateral  sacral,  arrive 
by  the  posterior  sacral  foramina,  and  require  no  very  great  at- 
tention in  operations. 

The  veins^  lymphatics^  and  nerves^  distributed  like  the  arteries, 
are  still  less  important. 

The  skeleton  encloses  the  sacral  canal,  invested  by  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  spinal  membranes.  When  the  union  of  the  lamins 
presented  by  each  false  vertebra,  of  which  the  sacrum  is  origin- 
ally formed,  is,  from  any  cause,  prevented,  the  sacral  canal  is 
transformed  into  a  deep  gutter.  If  tlie  pouch,  which  is  then 
developed  at  the  expense  of  the  membranes  and  integuments, 
projects  outwards,  it  is  called  spina  hifidcu  We  may  conceive 
from  this,  that  such  a  disease,  having  its  exciting  cause  in  the 
condition  of  the  marrow,  must  be  extremely  dangerous,  and 
lead  to  death,  immediately  air  is  permitted  to  enter. 

As  the  sacral  canal  never  completely  closes  inferiorly,  except 
by  means  of  the  sacro-coccygeal  ligament,  we  should  be  surprised 
that  the  spina  bifida  does  not,  in  preference,  escape  at  this 
point,  did  not  the  bony  fissure  become  more  and  more  narrow, 
the  smooth  surrounding  tissues  denser,  and  the  natural  curve  of 
the  bone  more  decided  towards  tlie  coccyx.  Once,  however,  I 
met  with  this  case.  The  child  was  a  week  old,  and  appeared 
otherwise  quite  well ;  the  tumour  was  as  large  as  my  fist,  soft, 
fhictuating,  and  the  investing  skin  red,  and  tolerably  thick. 
We  caused  it  almost  entirely  to  disappear  by  compression, 
and  then  the  child  had  convulsions.  It  was  developed,  and  at- 
tached, by  a  large  pedicle,  to  the  posterior  surface  or  the  coccyx. 
We  may  say,  in  general,  that  the  spina  bifida  only  projects  exter- 
nally, on  account  of  tlie  incomplete  ossification  of  the  spinal 
canal,  whether  it  points  in  the  sacral  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

In  the  adult,  the  sacral  canal  does  not  enclose  the  spinal 
marrow,  since  that  terminates  opposite  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. 

The  nervous  branches,  which  go  to  the  pelvic  plexus,  are  alone 
met  with  here.  As  this  receives,  also,  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  a 
transverse  division,  or  the  destruction  of  all  the  branches  con- 
tained in  the  sacrum,  is  not  always  succeeded  by  complete 
paraplegia.  These  nerves  are  completely  protected  by  the 
spinous  crest  and  sacral  lamellae,  longest  and  most  solid  su- 
periorly, by  the  mass  of  muscles,  aponeurosis,  and  also  by 
the  posterior  projections  of  the  iliac  bone,  also  largest  su- 
periorly. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  body  of  the  sacrum,  it  has  been  observed 
bifid  or  {Merced,  so  that  the  tectum  formed  a  hernia  posteri- 
orly, the  tumour  being  mistaken  for  spina  bifida. 

Finally,  the  small  number  of  examples,  which  we  possess, 
of  the  sacrum  bifid  anteriorly,  and  of  the  vertebrss  similarly 
situated,  have  not  been  sufficiently  detailed  for  any  oonclusiou 
to  be  drawn.  I  shall,  therefore^  only  note  the  cause  of  a  new 
species  of  hernia,  which  may  ensue,  and  which  should  be  named 
saeral  hernia. 

At  birth,  and  during  several  years,  the  sacrum  is  very  narrow, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  ultimately  becomes.  It  is  upon  this 
peculiarity  that  depends  the  small  transverse  developement  of 
the  pelvis  in  children. 

The  coccyx  may  oppose  obstacles  during  parturition,  if  it 
rises  too  much  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubes,  or  when  soldered 
to  the  sacrum,  which  is  the  case  in  women  of  thirty-five  or 
forty,  before  they  become  mothers.  Otherwise,  its  mobility 
allows  of  its  being  pushed  back  by  pressure  on  its  pelvic  surfiwe. 
In  man,  its  anchylosis  occurs  much  earlier.  Blows  on  the  seat 
may  produce  firacture ;  although  but  slightly  important  at  first 
flight,  this  fracture  is  firequendy  followed  by  serious  consequences. 
Ine  inflammation  may  commimicate  to  the  sunoundinff  parts, 
and,  as  I  have  seen,  produce  immense  abscesses  in  the  permasam, 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  &c.  The  rectum  and  muscles,  attached  to 
the  coccyx,  by  their  motion  render  consolidation  difficjilt.  The 
abscesses  resulting  firom  disease  of  this  bone,  or  those  of  die 
sacrum,  are,  also,  remarkable  firom  opening,  frequendy,  on  the 
margin  of  die  anus  and  perineum,  where  they  cause  a  sinuous 
ulcer,  often  mistaken  for  fistula  of  the  intestine.  I  have  met 
with  several  examples ;  one  in  the  case  of  a  boy  nineteen  years 
of  age.     Mr.  Hawkins,  also,  mentions  a  similar  case. 

A  pointed  instrument,  introduced  obliquely  outwards,  or  on 
the  sides  in  the  superior  half  of  the  region,  would  easily  penetrate 
the  sacro-iliac  articulation.  In  consequence  of  the  exact  cor- 
respondence of  the  posterior  with  the  anterior  sacral  foramina, 
it  might  traverse  from  behind  forwards,  and  wound  the  organs 
contained  within  the  pelvis,  as  Beclard  has  observed ;  and  the  pus 
irom  the  pelvis  burrow  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  and  that  of 
the  exterior  enter  the  pelvis.  By  this  opening,  the  spinal  canal, 
also,  may  be  entered  on  either  side. 

A  large  and  strong  man,  who  died  suddenly  at  the  Hopital 
de  la  Faculty  in  1824,  with  caries  of  the  sacrum  and  abscess, 
had  the  cellular  adipose  tissue  of  the  spinal  canal  infiltrated  by 
serous  and  blackish  pus,  as  far  as  the  dorsal  region ;  but  the 
fibrous  sheath  of  the  marrow  was  untouched.  In  another,  who 
died  at  Tours  from  ulcer  and  caries,  succeeding  typhus  fever, 
the  dura  mater  having  opened  had  allowed  pus  to  enter  as  fiu* 
as  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  M.  Blandin,  also,  mentions  two 
cases,  where  the  ulceration  had  opened  the  arachnoid  and  caused 


death*  M«  Gerdy,  who  appears  to  question  the  probability  of 
these  results,  had,  no  doubt,  forgotten  that  the  dura  inater 
descends  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  that  the  arach- 
noid completely  invests  the  interior. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

GLUTEAL    REGION. 

Comprising  the  union  of  those  parts  reposing  on  the  lateral 
portion  of  the  pelvis,  limited,  posteriorly,  by  the  sacrococcygeal, 
anteriorly  by  the  pubic  region,  superiorly  by  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  and  below  by  the  thigh,  this  region,  rounded  and  very 
convex,  presents  several  bony  prominences,  which  may  be  felt 
beneath  the  skin.  ' , 

Thicker    superiorly   and   posteriorly   than  below^  the  skin 
is  everywhere  extensible,  soft,  and  supple.     Thys,   tumours 
developed  beneath  may  acquire  a  great  size,  without  necessarily 
disorganizing  it.      It  encloses  large  sebaceous  follicles  deeply, 
seated,  and,  also,  numerous  areolse.      Thus,  furuncula  and  an- . 
thrax,  very  frequently  occur  here,  and  are,  at  the  same  time^ . 
very  painful. 

The  subcutaneous  layer  is  always  formed  of  lamella?,  and 
filaments  interlaced  with  vascular  and  nervous  branches.  As  jt 
encloses  adipose  cellules,  its  thickness  varies  considei^ably,  and 
in  its  turn  causes  great  variation  in  the  size  of  the  buttocks* 
Constituting  an  enormous  mass  in  some  of  the  African  women, 
t)ke  Boschiman  tribe  in  particular,  it  rarely  exce^eds  an  inch  in ; 
other  people.  Its  softness,  and  the  abundance  of  the  element, 
cpmposing  it,  cause  phl^mon  and  abscesses  to  form  frequently, 
and  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  under  the  integuments  of  the 
nates.  As  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  general  superficial  fascia, . 
and  continuous  with  the  ischio-rectal  cellular  mass,  as  well  as 
with  that  of  the  thigh  in  general,  and  perinseum,  pus  and  other 
fluids  secreted  here  should  be  promptiy  evacuated,  if  we  would 
not  have  the  matter  burrow  towards  these  points.  On  the  tuber 
ischii,  it  is  confounded  with  the  fibrous  fold,  giving  rise  to  a  bursa 
mucosa,  which  does  not  always  exist.  It  does  the  same  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  trochanter  major.  These  subcutaneous) 
cavities  are  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  hematic  or  sanguineous 
tummttrsj  which  I  have  frequently  met  with.  Not  being  of  a 
compact  texture,  it  allows  the  skin  to  be  considerably  stretched 
in  recent  wounds,  and  union  by  first  intention,  although  there 
may  have  been  great  loss  of  substance.  In  the  removal  of 
tumours  of  this  region,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
mueh  of  the  integuments. 

The  aponeurosis,  properly  speaking,  only  exists  in  front  of  die 
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gluteus  maximus.  At  this  point  it  soon  splits,  anteriorly,  to 
form  a  sheath  for  the  tensor  vaginas  femoris  muscle.  Posteriorly, 
it  also  divides  to  envelope  the  gluteus  maximus.  Hence,  this 
latter  muscle  is  sustained  by  two  layers,  scarcely  fibrous,  whilst 
the  greatest  part  of  the  medius  is  invested  by  a  kind  of  sac, 
half  fibrous,  and  half  osseous,  and  abscesses  formed  beneath  the 
integuments,  being  limited  by  no  deep-seated  solid  parts,  easily 
burrow  and  penetrate  among  the  fibres  of  the  former,  whilst 
on  the  latter  they  are  forced  to  point  towards  the  skin.  The 
three  gluteal  muscles  give  the  part  its  form,  constituting  the 
fleshy  mass  filling  the  external  iliac  fossae. 

The  ffluteus  maximus^  or  most  superficial,  being  attached  to 
the  most  remote  portion  of  the  iliac  crest,  to  the  border  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  femur,  beneath  the  trochanter  major,  on  the  other,  acts, 
during  the  vertical  position,  by  drawing  the  back  of  the  pelvis 
downwards,  thus  maintaining  the  equilibrium  by  becoming  an 
extensor  of  the  trunk.  It'  also  extends  the  thigh,  and  directs 
the  knee  and  toes  outwards.  The  bursa  mucosa,  mostly  situated 
on  the  femoral  surface  of  its  tendon,  although  deeply  seated,  is 
subject  to  all  diseases  proper  to  cysts  of  this  character.  I  have 
observed  in  it  concretions,  termed  cartilaginous,  similar  to  those 
often  met  with  in  the  wrist 

The  gluteus  medius  more  particularly  fills  the  external  iliac 
fossa.  Directed  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  it  tends 
specially  to  adduct  the  limb,  and,  also,  to  incline  the  pelvis  to 
its  side.  Thus,  in  fractures  of  the  ilium  and  body  of  the  femur, 
it  may  become  the  cause  of  displacement,  and  in  dislocations  of 
the  femur  upon  the  ilium,  it  assists  in  drawing  the  bone  upwards 
towards  the  crest. 

The  gluteus  minimus^  being  attached  lower  in  the  iliac  fossa 
than  the  maximus,  more  firmly  supports  the  ilio^femoral  articula- 
tion, upon  which  it  lies ;  but,  inserted,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  trochanter  major,  it  assists  the  preceding. 
In  external  and  superior  dislocations,  it  immediately  covers  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  shorten- 
ing, when  there  is  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone.  Its 
disposition,  resembling  that  of  the  temporal,  gives  it  great  power, 
by  multiplying  its  points  of  attachment,  ana  the  number  of  its 
fibres. 

The  supple,  lamellous,  and,  sometimes,  adipose  cellular  tissue 
separating  these  muscles,  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pelvis 
by  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and,  also,  with  tliat  of  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  Consequently,  subperitoneal  inflammation  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  continuity  to  the  haunches,  and  morbid  secretions, 
accumulated  in  the  deep  cellular  layer  of  the  abdomen,  easily 
spread  among  them,  to  form  abscesses  by  congestion,  in  the 
same  manner   that   they  pass  from   this   latter  point  without 
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difficulty,  beneath  the  ischium,  and  even  in  front  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  to  arrive  at  the  groin.  These  intermuscular  layers, 
however,  are  rarely  the  primitive  seat  of  inflammations. 

The  pfframidalisy  internal  and  external  obturators^  and  the  two 
gemeUi^  attached  on  the  one  part  to  the  pelvis,  terminate,  on  the 
other,  in  the  digital  fi^ssa  of  the  femur.  The  first  emerging  from 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  the  second  and  third  embracing  the 
neck  of  the  ischium,  one  above  the  ischiatic  spine,  the  other 
bdow  the  cotyloid  cavity,  pass  transversely  towards  the  tro- 
chanter, and  are  rotators  of  the  toes  outwards.  The  two  last, 
inserted  above  and  below  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  receive 
between  them,  on  their  posterior  surface,  the  obturator  internus, 
with  which  they  are  blended,  so  that  their  action  on  the  femur 
is  nearly  similar.  Lastly,  the  quadratm  femorisj  extending  from 
the  tuber  ischii  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  trochanter,  is 
equally  a  rotator  outwards,  and  terminates  the  series  of  small 
muscles,  applied  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ilio-femoral 
articulation. 

Arteries. — The  gluteal^  the  largest  and  only  one  belonging, 
properly,  to  this  region,  leaves  tne  pelvis  by  the  superior  and 
posterior  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch,  between  the  pyramidalis 
and  gluteus  minimus  muscles,  and  immediately  divides,  forming 
a  kind  of  plexus,  covered  by  the  deep  surface  of  the  gluteus 
maximus,  and  behind  the  medius ;  so  that,  to  secure  the  trunk, 
wc  must  search  for  it  in  the  notch  itself.  With  regard  to  its 
branches,  one  of  the  principal  runs,  between  the  great  and  small 
glutei  to  the  anterior  iliac  spine,  following  the  curved  origin  of 
the  latter  muscle.  A  second  mounts  in  the  fibres  of  the  former, 
and,  also,  curves,  to  form  an  arch  corresponding  to  the  iliac 
crest.  Finally,  a  third,  commonly  the  largest,  turns  backwards, 
over  the  origins  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

It  is  useless  to  observe  that  these  branches  furnish  others  of 
less  importance^  which  ramify  among  the  fleshy  fibres,  and  that 
thev  anastomose,  superiorly,  with  the  circumflexa  ilii,  lumbar, 
and  ilio-lumbar  arteries,  in  front  with  die  external  circumflex, 
from  the  femoral,  and,  inferiorly  and  posteriorly,  with  the  ischia- 
uc,  and  some  branches  of  the  internal  pudic,  &c 

The  depth  at  which  the  trunk  of  this  artery  is  placed,  in  a 
great  measure;,  prevents  the  application  of  a  ligature  in  aneu- 
risms of  either  of  its  branches.  Therefore,  Messrs.  Stevenson 
and  Atkinson  advise  the  ligature  of  the  internal  iliac  itself,  in 
these  instances.  But  when,  as  in  the  examples  mentioned  by 
Theden,  the  artery  be  accidentally  wounded,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  expose,  and  either  tie  or  compress  it,  as  done  by  J. 
Bell,  where  one  of  the  largest  branches  had  been  divided. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  under  these  circumstances,  to  esta- 
blish rules,  and,  therefore,  the  surgeon  must  depend  upon  his 
own  knowledge;  more  especially  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Mr.  Owen 
the  aneurism  occupying  the  ischiatic  artery  had  been  mistaken 
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for  injury  of  the  gluteal.     M.  Ruyer,  also,  has  a  preparation 
showing  the  same  liability  to  mistake. 

The  ischiatiCf  also  arising  from  the  internal  iliac,  equally 
leaves  the  pelvis  through  the  greater  sciatic  foramen,  but  be- 
tween the  pyramidalis  and  superior  gemellus  muscles,  much 
closer  to  the  posterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  It  there  lies,  at 
first,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  pudic,  but  soon  crosses  its  posterior 
surface  to  become  externaL  Descending  towards  the  ischio  tro- 
chanteric notch,  it  crosses  the  gemelli,  obturator  and  quadratus 
muscles.  Covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  it  only  gives  off 
three  branches  of  any  importance  in  this  region ;  one  following 
the  external  surface  of  the  gemelli  and  internal  obturator,  to  anasto- 
mose with  the  gluteal  and  anterior  circumflex,  on  the  great 
trochanter ;  another  winding  over  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
to  terminate  in  the  perinaeum,  and  external  genital  organs ;  the 
third,  a  continuation  of  the  trunk,  sometimes  replacing  the 
femoral,  descends  to  the  thigh,  between  the  gluteus  maximus, 
biceps  and  adductor  magnus  muscles.  If  one  of  these  should  be 
of  sufficient  size  to  produce  alarming  hemorrhage  when  divided, 
we  may  easily  compress  the  trunk,  in  its  passage  behind  the 
lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  by  proceeding  according  to  the 
same  method,  as  already  indicated  for  the  internal  pudic,  in  the 
article  on  the  perinaeum.  In  large,  fat  individuals,  however,  we 
must  not  reckon  too  much  upon  fliis. 

Emerging  from  the  cavity,  the  internal  pudic  places  itself  im- 
mediately upon  the  anterior  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  its 
attachment  at  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  It  there  lies  in  the 
summit  of  a  triangle,  formed  by  the  external  border  of  the  great 
sacro-sciatic  ligament  and  the  pyramidalis  muscle,  covered  only 
by  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  in  such  a  manner  that,  during  the 
relaxation  of  this  muscle,  it  is  possible  to  obliterate  the  vessel 
for  a  moment!  We  may,  also,  easily  expose  and  tie  it  in  this 
situation,  when  we  cannot  secure  its  principal  branch  in  the 
perinaeum,  should  it  be  wounded. 

Re-entering  the  pelvis  by  the  lesser  sciatic  notch,  it  remains 
in  front  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  great  ligament,  which 
converts  this  notch  into  a  foramen.  It  then  belongs  to  the 
perinaeum,  where  we  have  already  studied  it  There  is,  conse- 
quently, no  branch  of  any  importance  derived  from  this  vessel, 
in  its  passage  through  the  gluteal  region,  neither  are  its  anas- 
tomoses, in  that  situation,  of  any  consequence.  The  ischiadc, 
however,  sometimes  arises  from  it,  between  the  two  ligaments. 
I  have  recently  seen  a  very  fine  example  of  this. 

The  veins^  filled  with  valves,  are  much  larger  and  more  nume- 
rous than  the  arteries,  since  each  of  the  latter  is,  in  general, 
accompanied  by  two  veins,  which  are  in  immediate  contact  and 
firmly  attached  to  it. 

Thus,  injection  thrown  into  the  pelvic  veins  has  difficulty  in 
reaching  them.    They  are  scarcely  of  any  importance  in  sui^rv. 
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As  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  lymphatics  are  arranged  in 
two  planes.  One,  superficial  or  subcutaneous,  passes  to  tlie  groin ; 
the  other  accompanies  the  blood  vessels,  and  enters  the  pelvis ; 
whence  diseases  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  produce 
swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands ;  whilst  abscesses,  inflammation, 
and  other  diseases,  if  deeply  seated,  re-act  rather  on  the  organs 
contained  in  the  pelvis.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  we 
sometimes  find  one  or  more  glands  near  the  principal  vessels ; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  regular,  whether  as  to  number,  size, 
or  position. 

The  ghtealy  lesser  sciatic^  and  internal  pudic  nerves,  distributed 
like  the  arteries,  require  no  further  comment,  with  relation  to 
surgery,  than  that  they  should  be  avoided  in  tying  the  vessels, 
after  amputation  at  the  hip  joint 

The  ffreat  sciatic^  accompanied  by  the  internal  pudic  artery, 
leaves  the  pelvis  between  the  pyramidalis  and  superior  gemellus 
muscles.  It  at  first  lies  external  to  the  artery,  but  subsequently 
leaves  it  as  it  descends,  remaining  without  the  ischium,  whilst 
the  vessel  is  directed  inwards ;  the  gluteus  maximus  covers  it  to 
below  the  ischio  trochanteric  fossa,  where  it  arrives,  after  having 
crossed  the  gemelli,  obturator  and  quadratus  muscles.  Con- 
sidered as  the  seat  of  disease  in  neuralgia  sciatica^  its  size  and 
distribution  sufficiently  account  for  the  violent  pains  which  often 
characterise  this  affection.  It  is  so  placed  that  compression 
between  the  great  trochanter  and  coccyx,  or  ischium,  may  sus- 
pend its  functions  for  the  moment  Thus  we  quickly  experience 
a  sensation  of  cold,  pricking,  and  numbness  in  the  corresponding 
limb,  when  we  sit,  for  any  length  of  time,  with  the  weight  of  the 
body  resting  upon  one  haunch. 

llie  skeleton  is  composed  of  the  ilium,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments. 

As  the  first  of  these  bones  is  inclined  downwards,  its  crest 
causes  instruments  to  slide  over  its  external  surface.  Very  thin 
in  its  centre  a  ball,  sword,  or  any  pointed  instrument  may  tlius 
penetrate  into  the  pelvis.  Being  large,  badly  sustained,  it  is 
easily  and  frequently  fractured,  although  thickly  padded  by 
muscles.  The  ischium  is  enable  of  fracture,  notwithstanding 
its  strength  and  thickness.  This,  however,  but  rarely  occurs,  as 
its  position  shelters  it  from  external  violence.  As  these  two 
bones  support  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  sitting  posture,  and 
incline  towards  each  other,  this  disposition  favours  transverse 
contraction  of  the  perinaeal  opening  in  mollities  ossium  or  rachites. 
Their  inward  inclination  may  be  equal  or  unequal,  according 
to  the  degree  of  pressure  exercised  upon  them  individually,  or 
the  extent  of  disease. 

The  ischium  is  so  united  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  by  means 
of  the  sacro^sdatic  ligaments,  that  one  running  from  the  sacral 
margin  towards  the  sciatic  spine  divides  into  two  the  foramen 
circumscribed  by  the  other,  and  that  the  latter  extends  from  the 
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same  border,  or  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  to  the  internal  lip  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Of 
these  two  openings,  the  superior,  oval,  larger,  gives  passage,  in 
the  middle,  to  the  pyramidalis  muscle;  the  gluteal  nerves  and 
vessels,  superiorly ;  the  large  and  small  sciatic  nerves  and  vessels, 
the  internal  pudic  artery,  veins,  and  nerve,  inferiorly.  At  their 
exit  from  the  pelvis,  all  these  parts  are  covered  by  a  fibrous 
membrane,  which  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  external  superior 
margin  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  soon  terminating  in  the 
cellular  tissue ;  and  which,  in  a  very  especial  manner,  strengthens 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  ereat  sciatic  notch,  naturally  more 
feeble  in  this  situation.  Nevertheless,  the  viscera  escape 
through  here  in  ischiocele^  because  the  arch  of  the  pelvic  aponeu- 
rosis, completely  filled,  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  by  the  sacral 
plexus  and  pyramidal  muscle,  does  not  leave  any  other  space 
free.  No  one  is  now  ignorant  of  the  relation  of  the  displaced 
parts  in  ischiatic  hernia,  or  the  course  which  they  pursue  to  the 
margin  of  the  anus. 

Having  traversed  the  notch  above  or  below  the  pyramidal 
muscle,  they  are  enveloped  by  peritoneum,  fascia  propria,  and 
the  fibrous  expansion  just  mentioned.  The  great  sciatic  nerve, 
and  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  and  vessels,  are  pushed  back- 
wards and  inwards.  The  pudic  vessels  and  nerve  remain  ex- 
ternal. The  hernia  slides  between  the  gluteus  maximus  and 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  great  sciatic  ligament,  descending 
in  the  ischio-rectaj  excavation,  between  the  coccyx  and  ischium. 
To  the  preceding  investments  we  must  add  a  layer,  detached 
from  the  posterior  sciatic  ligament,  to  pass  to  the  superficial  sur- 
face of  the  gluteus  maximus ;  a  second  layer,  furnished  by  the 
subcutaneous  tissue ;  lastly,  common  integument.  We  may,  also, 
comprehend  that,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  perinasum,  this 
tumour  may  as  well,  and  even  more  easily,  pass  directly  through 
the  ischio-trochanteric  notch,  and  arrive  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  thigh ;  but,  as  Dr.  John  is  the  only  one  who  has  ever  ex- 
amined this  disease  in  the  dead  body,  and  as  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who 
relates  these  facts,  gives  no  details  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
parts,  we  must  wait  for  otlier  observations  before  enlarging  upon 
the  subject. 

The  other,  or  inferior  opening,  much  smaller,  is  triangular, 
and  filled  by  the  internal  obturator  musle,  as  well  as  the  pudic 
nerve  and  vessels,  running  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  ischium,  &c.  We  must  remark,  that  the  spine  <^ 
the  ischium,  to  which  one  of  ihese  ligaments  is  attached,  some- 
times protrudes  inwards,  into  the  true  pelvis,  contracting  one  of 
its  diameters. 

The  articulation  of  the  ilium  with  the  sacrum  is  so  efi^ected, 
that,  in  the  natural  condition,  all  motion  is  prevented.  The 
mass  of  yellow  fibrous  tissue,  constituting  the  posterior  sacro-iliac 
ligament,  is  intimately  united  to  the  bony  surfaces;  but,  during 
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pregnancy,  all  the  fibrous  parts  surrounding  this  articulation  im- 
bibe so  much  fluid,  that  its  mobility  becomes  sufficiently  manifest, 
in  some  females,  at  the  approach  of  labour,  to  render  progression 
difficult,  even  dangerous.  Chaussier  and  Beclard  have  seen 
this  separation  carried  sufficiently  far  to  allow  of  the  thumb 
being  placed  between  the  pubes.  I  have,  myself,  seen  two  ex- 
amples, and  I  knew  one  woman  who  was  in  this  condition  at 
eveiy  pregnancy,  after  the  fifth  month.  Ramollissement  of  the 
posterior  symphyses  of  the  pelvis  assists  materially,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  divide  the  pubes.  It  would,  otherwise,  be  im- 
possible to  separate  the  bones,  beyond  some  lines,  without  strain- 
ing or  tearing  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  expansion;  whilst  its 
existence  admits  of  nearly  an  inch  of  space  in  front,  without 
danger. 

We  should  observe  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  those  where  the 
inflammation  and  pus  penetrate  from  the  pelvis,  between  the 
articulating  sur&ces  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium,  caries  and  necrosis 
speedily  follow ;  a  peculiarity  depending  partly  on  the  articulat- 
ing cartilage  adhering  completely  to  the  sacrum,  whilst  the 
ilium  is  entirely  deprived  of  it,  instead  of  being  covered  merely 
by  a  very  thin  layer,  as  described  by  some  writers. 

Not  only  does  this  articulation  soften  and  become  relaxed  in 
pregnant  women,  but  occasionally,  also,  in  infants.  This  phe- 
nomenon then  constitutes  a  serious  disease,  in  which  we  see  the 
corresponding  limb  elongate  or  shorten  several  inches,  from  the 
yielding  of  one  of  the  haunches ;  an  affection  which,  without 
being  very  common,  is  by  no  means  rare.  L'Heritier  has  pub- 
Ibhed  one  curious  case,  and  M.  Guersent  has  informed  me  of 
two.  It  is  almost  useless  to  observe,  that  this  has  often  been  mis- 
taken for  a  disease,  termed  spontaneous  luxation  of  the  femur. 

If  it  be  true  that  ihe  strength  of  the  sacro-iliac  ligaments 
renders  luxation  of  the  sacrum  on  the  ilium,  or  the  ilium  on 
the  sacrum,  difficult,  we  must,  also,  admit,  that  the  articulation 
of  the  first,  and  its  relations  with  the  organs,  transmitting  the 
weight  of  the  body,  are  extremely  favourable  to  this  displace- 
ment.   Taken  transversely  behind,  and  near  its  base,  it  is  larger 
towards  its  anterior  surface,  and  forms  an  angle,  tending  ttf  sepa- 
rate the  ossa  ilii  from  before  backwards,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  forms  another  vertically,  tending  to  prolong  them  from  above 
downwards ;  consequently  it  falls  upon  the  feet.    It  is  so  disposed 
that  the  vertebral  column  projects  it  forwards.     It  is,  therefore, 
incorrect  to  say,  that  here  their  sur&ces  are  so  wedged  as  to  offer 
the  utmost  resistance  to  luxation.     On  the  contrary,  we  must 
be  surprised  that  this  does  not  occur  more  frequently.     That  of 
the  ilium  is,  in  reality,  almost  impossible  from  behind  forwaids ; 
but,  in  the  vertical  direction,  we  possess  numerous  examples. 
The  sacrum  is  better  disposed  than  the  ilium  to  resist  force, 
directed  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  whilst  the  ossa  ilii, 
on  the  contrary,  more  efficaciously  resist  external  violence. 

Y  3 
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CAVITY  OF  THE  PELVI& 


SECTION  FIRST. 

SOFT  PARTS. 

A  KIND  of  cul-de*8ac  terminating  the  abdomen,  of  which  it 
forms  the  floor,  about  four  lines  deep,  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
presents,  superiorly,  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  its  base  ante- 
riorly very  much  inclined  downwards  and  forwwis.  Invested 
by  a  complicated  aponeurosis,  it  encloses  the  bladder,  rectum, 
and  several  other  parts. 

Peritoneum. — Tliis  membrane  envelopes  the  rectum,  fbrmii^ 
posteriorly,  a  fold  much  longer  superiorly  than  inferiorly.  Re- 
flected laterally,  to  invest  the  excavation,  it  adheres  but  kxisdy 
to  the  subjacent  organs.  Inferiorly,  over  the  sides  of  the 
bladder,  the  peritoneum  forms  two  half  circles,  termed  poste- 
rior vesical  ligaments,  circumscribing  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
excawUiaiij  prolonged  more  or  less  downwards,  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum,  which  I  have  called  redo^vedoal  Its  sum- 
mit is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  prostate^  by  ^%  prestato^peri' 
Umeal  aponeurosis  of  M.  Denonvilliers,  and  the  small  intestine 
is  sometimes  so  much  implicated  as  to  be  completely  con- 
stricted. 

The  peritoneum  adheres  more  to  the  posterior  and  superior 
portion  of  the  bladder  than  its  sides.  In  fact,  it  presents 
the  same  characters  in  the  pelvic  excavation  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  ceUular  tiamei  orfaacw,  propria,  forms  a  sheath  for  all  the 
vessels,  nerves,  and  to  the  ureters.  It  interposes  between  the 
perit6neum  and  bladder,  where  it  constitutes  the  external  ner^ 
vous  tunic  of  tlie  ancients.  It  does  the  same  over  the  rectum, 
envelopes  the  lymphatic  glands,  is  separated  from  the  pelvic 
aponeurosis  by  large  and  soft  fatty  vesicles,  and  extends  every- 
where, in  a  word,  between  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  the 
organs  contained  within  this  cavity,  between  these  orcans  and 
the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen ;  merely  being  me  pdivic 
portion  of  the  general  layer  investing  the  peritoneum  through 
its  whole  extent.  Very  loose  over  ihe  sides,  and  in  front,  it 
favours  phlegmonous  inflammation,  the  products  of  which  it 
transports  with  the  greatest  &cility  from  one  point  to  another. 

Over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  this  layer  becomes 
blended  witli    the  periosteum,  and  termination  of  the  pelvic 
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aponeurosis.  It  thickens,  &c«  in  consequence  of  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  pe  itoneum,  and  allows  pus  to  burrow  from  the 
lumbar  and  iliac  regions  into  the  pelvis.  Finally,  it  transmits 
the  serum  effused  beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  deep-seated 
parts  of  the  lower  extremities. 

Pdmcjbseia. — The  aponeurosis  of  which  we  had  but  vague 
notions  before  the  time  of  M.  J.  Cloquet,  described  several  times 
since  with  great  minuteness,  especially  by  M.  Carcassone^  and  still 
better  by  M.  Bouvier,  is  fixed,  superiorlly,  to  the  circumference 
of  the  abdominal  boundary  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  fascia  iliaca,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  kind  of  trans- 
verse fibrous  ribbon,  flattened  on  the  circumference  of  the 
excavation.  That  of  one  side  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
other  merely  by  an  interval  of  about  lialf  an  inch,  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Posteriorly,  its  two  halves,  divided  by  the 
middle  portion  of  the  sacrum,  terminate  at  the  sacro-iliac  arti- 
culation. In  front  its  fibres  descend  over  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  prostate,  to  form  the  anterior  vesical  ligaments^^ 
between  which  we  observe  a  small  excavation,  filled  with  fat, 
which  gives  passage  to  the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis.  There 
are  some  more  openings  external  to  these  ligaments^  equally 
filled  with  fat  and  small  veins. 

Subpubic  canaL — Still  more  externally  the  &scia  pelvica  is 
attached  to  the  everted  fibrous  arch  of  the  subpubic  foramen. 
The  resulting  foramen,  which  is  traversed  by  the  obturator 
vessels  and  nerves,  is  only  the  pelvic  orifice  of  a  canal,  which 
opens  among  the  deep  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  by  which 
the  viscera  may  escape,  producing  hernia.  It  is,  however,  *too 
small  for  these  displacements  to  occur  easily,  since  it  scarcely 
admits  of  the  extremity  of  the  litde  finger.  From  these 
various  points  of  attachment,  the  pelvic  aponeurosis  descends 
obliquely  inwards,  and  forms  an  inclined  plane,  looking  up* 
wards  and  backwards.  Its  fibres  unite  by  converging  to  a 
very  strong  band,  extended  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubes,  external  to  the  anterior 
vesical  ligaments.  From  this  point,  the  fascia  ascends  over  the 
sides  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Its  first  portion  is  applied 
over  the  levator  ani  muscle  anteriorly,  and  over  the  internal 
obturator  externally;  so  that  it  may  there  be  called  a  process 
of  the  obturator  fascia.  The  second,  raised  over  the  side  of  tlie 
intestine  and  bladder,  constitutes  the  recto^vesical  aponeurosis. 
Its  strength  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  former.  The  band 
upon  which  these  two  folds  unite^  and  which  may  be  named 
ischuhpubiaUj  corresponds  to  the  superior  border  of  the  two 
aponeurotic,  layers  of  the  anal  region,  forming  the  bottom  of 
a  fissure  or  excavation,  deeper  posteriorly  than  in  front,  repre- 
senting in  the  pelvis  the  ischio-rectal  excavation  of  the  peri- 
naeum.  It  resembles  a  sort  of  central  cord,  on  which  four 
fibrous  layers  appear  to  abut. 

Y  4 
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A  third  portion  of  the  fascia  pdmca  binds  down  the  pyrar 
midalis  muscle^  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  sacram,  and  also 
the  coccyx,  on  one  hand,  in  front  of  the  greater  notch,  and  the 
ischiatic  spine  on  tbeother.  This  foklsuperiorly  forms  an  In  versed 
arch,  similar  to  that  in  the  subpubic  canalf  converted  into  a 
foramen  by  the  great  sciatic  notch  of  the  ilium,  and  through 
ivhich  p9ss  the  nerves  from  the  sciatic  plexus,  the  glutoil, 
internal  pudic,  and  ischiatic  vessels,  representing  an  oblique 
plane,  facing  that  of  the  obturator  process.  On  the  opposite  side  it 
unites  with  that  of  the  corresponding  obturator,  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  ischium,  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ischio-pubian  fossa.  Between  it  and  its  fellow,  there  is, 
in  front  of  the  sacrum,  a  triangular  space,  having  its  base  supe- 
riorly, and  separated  from  the  rectum  by  cellular  tissue  and 
fat,  or  on  which  reposes  the  meso-reclum.  Below,  from  the 
ischiatic  spine  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx,  this  layer  is  only 
separated  from  the  posterior  portion  of  the  recto-vesical  fold  by 
a  fissure,  which,  oblique  from  before  backwards,  and  without 
inwards,  re-unites  the  ischio-pubian  and  sacral  fissures. 

Supposing  the  rectum  and  bladder  to  be  raised,  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  pelvis  presents  a  lozenge-shaped  surface,  having  one 
angle  on  the  coccyx,  a  second  behind  the  pubes,  and  the  two 
others  on  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  ischiatic  spines.  Its  four 
layers,  that  is,  the  two  folds  of  the  pyramidalis,  and  those  of 
the  obturator,  really  present  four  triangles,  having  their  blunt 
apices  directed  downwards ;  the  two  anterior  being  the  largest, 
in  consequence  of  the  inelasticity  of  the  portion  of  the  sacrum 
upon  which  the  posterior  lie.  'JThey  thus  form  four  inclined 
planes,  looking  in  opposite  directions,  and  which  are  important 
in  females  during  accouchement  From  this  armngement,  we 
see,  that  the  floor  of  the  abdomen  is  much  less  strong  and 
resistant  in  the  parts  invested  by  the  recto*vesical  aponeurosis^ 
than  in  the  circumference  of  the  pelvic  cavity ;  and  that  the 
weakest  point  of  all  is  that  which  separates  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  from  the  rectum.  It  is  also  there  that  it  is  proposed 
to  puncture  in  certain  cases  of  ascites,  and  that  abscesses  burst 
either  into  the  intestine  or  bladder;  and  that  the  viscera  escape 
from  the  pelvis  in  hernia  of  the  perinseum. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  pelvis  presents  other  openings,  for  the 
passage  of  small  veins  or  arteries,  by  which  also  enter  filaments 
of  nerves,  and  small  fatty  prolongations ;  but  these  orifices  are 
too  small  to  require  attention.  The  ischw-coccygeal  muscles 
and  kvatores  ani,  covered  in  the  pelvis  by  the  anterior  surfaces 
of  the  pelvic  aponeuroses,  whilst  the  rectal  Ibid  of  that  of  the 
perinaeum  invests  their  exterior,  are  almost  enclosed  between 
these  two  folds.  Their  fibres  converging  from  the  pelvic  cir- 
cumference to  the  side  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  they  raise 
the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  tend  to  dilate  the  rectum,  rather  than 
to  compress  the  contained  faeces,  to  cause  their  ejection. 
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The  pyramidalU  is  also  enclosed  in  a  species  of  canal,  formed 
by  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  sacnmii  or  sacro-ischiatic  liga* 
moits,  posteriorly,  and  the  fold  of  the  pelvic  aponeurosis  ante- 
riorly. This  canal  appears  more  or  less  raised,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  muscle. 

The  obturator  intemm^  filling  all  the  obturator  fossa,  is  also 
contained  in  a  sac,  constituted  by  the  ischiatic  fibrous  layer  of 
the  perinseum,  by  the  obturator  process  in  the  pelvis,  and  exter- 
nally by  the  bones  and  thyroid  membrane. 

The  arteries  traversing  the  pelvis  are  numerous ;  many  among 
tbem  are  very  large.  With  the  exception  of  the  middle  sacral, 
they  are  all  given  oiF  by  the  internal  iliac  This  trunk  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  primitive  iliac,  opposite  the  sacro^iliac  sym- 
physis, or  rather,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the  articulation  and 
sacro-vertebral  angle.  Before  furnishing  the  pelvic  arteries,  its 
length  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches,  and  the  space 
where  we  might  apply  a  ligature  is  very  limited ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  of  great  importance,  ^t  one  is  longer  than  the  other. 
Their  relations  are  nevertheless  similar  on  the  right  and  left. 

The  internal  iliac  descends  on  both  sides  as  low  as  the 
ischiatic  notch;  on  the  left,  it  is  between  the  middle  sacral, 
which  is  within  and  posterior;  the  ilio-lumbar,  which  ascends 
to  the  iliac  fossa;  the  lumbo-sacral  nerve,  on  which  it  is  placed 
posteriorly,  and  rather  externally;  the  obturator  nerve,  which 
crosses  its  outer  wall  nearly  at  right  angles ;  the  ureter,  which 
does  the  same  anteriorly  and  internally ;  and  the  peritoneum, 
which  covers  the  whole.  To  the  right,  the  corresponding  vein 
is  quite  external,  whilst  on  the  left  it  is  at  first  behind. 

The  situation  of  the  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac,  and  the  di9* 
tribution  of  its  branches,  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  render 
its  ligature  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
prevent  this  operation  from  ever  becomii^  necessary.  This 
however,  is  not  the  case.  Being  enveloped  in  the  elastic  tissue 
of  the  fascia  propria,  it  is  easily  isolated  from  tlie  ureter,  ilio- 
lumbar artery,  sacro-lumbalis  nerve,  and  even  from  the  internal 
iliac  vein.  The  obturator  nerve,  forming  a  kind  of  cord,  which 
may  be  felt  and  distinguished,  from  its  direction,  is  the  guide 
in  placing  the  ligature  between  it  and  the  origin  of  the  gluteal 
artery.  We  should  apply  the  ligature  as  closely  as  possible  to 
this  branch,  if  we  would  avoid  the  biftircatiou  of  the  common 
iliac* 

Opposite  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  the  hypogastric  artery 
spreads  out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  and  its  gluteal 
branch  at  first,  subsequently  the  internal  pudicy  and,  finally,  the 
isduoHcj  all  given  off  above  the  aponeurotic  arch,  converting 
the  notch  into  a  foramen,  pass  between  the  branches  of  the 
sacral  plexus  of  nerves,  and. thus  emerge  from  the  pelvis.  The 
vesicular  and  middle  hemorrhoidal^  which  arise  from  its  anterior. 
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remain  behind  tlie  peritoneum,  and  descend  tortuously  in  the 
fascia  propria^  as  &r  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  rectum* 

The  ciiurator  is  directed  forwards,  following  the  contour  of 
the  abdominal  opening  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  subpubic  foramen. 
Placed  against  die  bone,  and  penetrating  the  subpubic  canal 
externally,  in  thyroid  hernia,  the  vessels  are  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  neck  of  the  tumour. 

The  iU<hbimbar  and  lateral  sacral  are  of  no  further  interest, 
than  that  they  may  arise  higher  than  usual,  and  from  the  hypo- 
gastric ;  in  which  case  they  would  more  or  less  interfere  with 
the  application  of  the  ligature  on  this  trunk. 

The  veins  are  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  which  they 
equally  surpass  in  number.  They  are  distributed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  have  valves,  preventing  their  being  injected  by 
their  common  trunk.  Their  walls  are  very  thin,  so  that  with- 
out great  caution  we  may  very  easily  wound  them  in  attempt- 
ing to  tie  the  artery,  and  thus  give  rise  to  alarming  hemcMv 
rhage. 

Stretched,  either  by  the  fibrous  arches,  or  by  their  relations 
with  the  aponeuroses,  arteries,  peritoneum,  or  viscera,  the  veins 
of  the  pelvis,  like  most  of  those  of  the  perinaeum  and  circum- 
ference of  the  anus,  gape  when  divided.  This  disposition  ren- 
ders wounds  extremely  serious,  and  su£Soes  to  explain  the 
frequency  and  dangers  of  phlebitis  after  labour,  amputation  of 
the  uterine  neck,  or  uterus  itself,  lithotomy,  and  all  operations 
performed  in  the  pelvis. 

The  lymphatics  are  very  abundant'  The  glands  surround- 
ing nearly  all  the  principal  arteries  are  observed,  particularly 
behind  the  rectum,  and  near  the  ischiatic  notch,  around  the 
trunk  of  tlie  hypogastric  artery.  We  very  frequently  find 
some  attached  to  the  obturator  nerve,  previous  to  its  entrance 
in  the  subpubic  canal.  Finally,  they  form  a  very  complicated 
plexus  with  vessels  of  the  same  order,  swelling  and  inflaming 
in  most  of  the  deep-seated  diseases  of  the  limbs  and  perlnasum. 

There  are  two  classes  of  nerves;  one^  very  delicate,  apper- 
taining to  the  great  sympaJtheticj  form  the  hypogastric  pUxiu* 
Distributed,  principally,  to  the  bladder  and  rectum,  tlu^  two 
organs  are  not  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Tlie 
other,  spinalf  supply  the  obturator,  sacro-lumbalis,  and  sacral 
plexus,  which,  placed  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  pyramidalis 
muscle,  runs  above  the  fibrous  arch  of  the  ischiatic  notch  to  the 
haunch.  Thus,  a  tumour,  or  any  other  cause  of  compression, 
acting  on  tlie  posterior  inclined  plane  of  the  pelvis,  may  give 
rise  to  paralysis,  or,  at  least,  numbness  of  the  back  of  the  thigh 
and  leg.  The  superior  ischiatic  notch  is,  therefore,  completely 
filled  by  tlie  sacnd  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the  three  principal 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  Nevertheless,  the  obser- 
vations related  by  Papen,  Verdier,  and  Camper  prove,  that  the 
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intestines  may  protrude,  and  form  a  large  hernia,  at  tlie  margin 
of  the  anus,  which  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  peri- 
naeal  hernia ;  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less 
confounded. 

Biadder, — Having  already  examined  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
in  the  perinasal  region,  we  have  now  only  to  observe  its  body 
and  summit,  or  superior  portion. 

The  peritoneum  is  very  firmly  united  to  it  posteriorly.  In 
front  it  lies  against  the  pubes,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  wounded 
in  symphyseotomy^  and  project  externally  in  separation  or  con- 
genital absence  of  these  bones.  As  it  is  not  covered  by  the 
peritoneum  in  this  situation,  it  is  possible  to  extract  stones 
here,  when  they  are  too  large  to  be  removed  through  the  peri- 
nseum.  If  the  bladder  were  always  to  surpass  the  superior 
border  of  the  pelvis,  the  high  operation  for  lithotomy  might, 
perhaps,  be  the  least  dangerous  of  any;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
When  empty,  it  is  commonly  below  this  point.  It  is,  therefore, 
only  when  in  a  state  of  distension  that  it  really  prolongs  the 
serous  membrane  above  the  symphysis,  and,  unhappily,  not 
always  so  far.  In  old  men,  and  in  very  many  persons  suffering 
from  stone,  the  bladder  is  contracted,  and,  as  it  were,  buried  in 
the  pelvis.  Its  walls,  also,  are  so  much  thickened,  and  the  organ 
has  so  long  lost  the  habit  of  dilating,  that  it  becomes  impossible 
to  distend  it.  Its  softness  allows  it  to  yield  under  pressure. 
The  abundant  cellular  tissue,  uniting  it  to  the  pubes,  and  the 
subpubic  aponeurotic  triangle,  and  which,  according  to  the  dis- 
sections of  M.  Thomson,  separates  it  from  the  recti  muscles 
above  the  symphysis,  admits  in  its  turn  of  the  bladder  being  so 
easily  displaced  that  it  has  more  than  once  been  pushed  back 
by  the  fingers  or  instruments,  so  as  to  produce  a  large  pouch 
between  it  and  the  front  of  the  pelvis ;  which,  through  igno- 
rance, or  to  hide  their  faults,  surgeons  have  frequently  described 
as  a  proof  of  a  double  bladder.  Two  facts,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Medicine  in  1828  and  1829,  belong,  I  think,  to  this 
class.  From  its  position,  we  may,  after  the  incision  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts,  stretch  it  with  the  left  index  finger  bent,  so  as  to  draw 
up  the  peritoneum,  which  fixes  it  to  the  linea  alba.  This  method, 
proposed  by  M.  Baudens,  prevents  all  displacement,  and  super- 
sedes all  injections  and  instruments  for  distending  the  bladder. 

The  thickness  of  the  linea  alba,  of  the  recti  or  pyramidal 
muscles,  the  supra-pubic  aponeurosis,  and  cellulo-adipose  tissue, 
above  tfie  symphysis,  induced  M.  Duvon  to  select  the  space 
between  the.border  of  the  rectus  femoris,  the  body  of  the  pubes, 
and  the  course  of  the  epigastric  artery,  for  his  incision  in  the 
high  operation ;  but  the  peritoneum,  the  vessels  more  easily 
wounded,  and  the  smallness  of  the  opening  which  could  be 
made  in  the  bladder,  militate  against  such  a  proposition. 

The  tendency  of  the  urine  to  flow  through  the  hypogastrium, 
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after  the  high  operation,  may  be  explained  as  follows.  In  the 
horizontal  position,  the  wound  occupies  a  point  almost  as  de- 
pending as  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  urethra,  supported 
in  front  by  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis.  Pressed  by 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  viscera  as  much  as  by  the  contraction 
of  the  bladder,  and  arrested  by  the  resistance  of  the  prostate,  the 
fluid  escapes  more  easily  through  the  artificial  opening  than 
through  the  urethra.  It  has  never  been  remarked,  that  the 
bladder  in  the  high  operation,  being  cut  from  above  downwards 
as  far  as  its  neck,  and  even  to  the  prostate  itself^  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  wound,  when  the  patient  is  lying  down,  in  reality 
corresponds  to  the  perineal  border  of  the  symphysis,  whilst  the 
commencement  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  constandy 
elevated  nearly  half  an  inch  above  and  in  front  lliis  pecu* 
liarity  in  itself  alone  accounts  for  nearly  all  the  dangers  attend- 
ing the  high  operation,  and  for  the  inutility  of  sutures,  &c., 
as  preventives  of  infiltration.  Laterally,  the  bladder  presents 
nothing  remarkable. 

It  is  placed  a  little  to  the  left,  according  to  Celsus ;  but  this 
writer  expresses  himself  too  laconically  for  us  to  understand 
whether  he  would  speak  of  the  base  or  summit  of  the  organ. 
If  it  be  certain  that  the  bladder,  very  frequently,  is  directed  from 
above  downwards,  and  slightly  to  the  left,  for  which  reason 
this  side  is  selected  for  the  lateral  perinseal  operation,  it  is  equally 
so,  that  the  body  and  bas-fond  alone  experience  this  inclination, 
being  pushed  by  the  rectum.  The  urachus  and  urethra,  forming 
the  two  extremities  of  the  organ,  being  on  the  median  line,  also 
show  that  its  axis  must  correspond  to  that  of  the  body. 

Among  infants,  the  bladder,  more  elongated,  approaches 
nearer  to  the  umbilicus.  Being  thus  much  less  buried  in  the 
pelvis,  the  supra-pubic  operation  presents  greater  chance  of  suc- 
cess with  them  than  among  adults.  More  evidently  continuous 
with  the  urachus,  and  curving  less  to  pass  beneath  the  arch  of 
the  pubes,  it  has  scarcely  any  bas-fond.  For  several  years  en- 
joying considerable  extensibility,  and  placed,  as  it  were,  without 
tlie  pelvis,  it  projects  into  the  hypogastrium  when  distended. 

In  ischuria,  I  have  observed  that,  at  all  ages,  it  thus  retires 
from  the  pelvis,  leaving  a  void  in  the  rectum,  instead  of  com- 
pressing that  organ,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Its  mucous  membrane,  remarkable  for  its  thickness,  and  from 
the  small  quantity  of  follicles  contained  in  it,  secretes  mucus 
in  large  quantities,  in  ancient  catarrh,  becomes  fungous  and 
covered  with  inequalities  in  persons  who  have  been  afflicted 
with  calculi  for  any  length  of  time,  and  forms  transverse  folds, 
against  which  the  point  of  the  sound  or  catheter  striking  may 
lead  to  the  belief  of  the  presence  of  stone. 

Its  muscular  coat  consists  of  fibres  disposed  in  several  direc* 
tions.     Some^  annular,  collect  so  intimately,  superiorly,  that  Par- 
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sons  has  described  them  as  a  particular  muscle,  under  the  name 
of  detrusor  uriruB;  others  are  oblique.  Most  of  them  form 
curves,  and  follow  the  axis  of  the  organ.  We  not  unfrequently 
find  them  assembled  in  columns  or  parallel  fasciculi,  between 
which  the  peritoneal  and  villous  tunics  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact. These  fasciculi  are  sometimes  intersected  in  different  di- 
rections by  other  fleshy  bands,  depending  on  the  approximation 
of  the  cfarcular  or  oblique  fibres.  In  these  bladders,  calculi 
very  easily  form  culs-de-sac,  in  which  they  become  imprisoned, 
taking  the  name  of  encysted  calculi.  MM.  Bussiere,  Berard,  Re- 
pault,  and  I  have  met  with  cases  where  some  of  the  cysts  were, 
beyond  measure,  distended,  the  bladder  appearing  double,  triple, 
and  even  four  times  its  natural  size. 

The  cavity  of  the  bladder  being  lower  at  its  fundus  than  the 
commencement  of  the  urethra,  we  must  elevate  the  handle  of 
the  sound,  inclining  it  to  the  right,  left,  &c.  when  we  would  as- 
certain the  presence  of  a  stone.  As  the  bladder  is  always  more  or 
less  inclined  downwards  and  backwards,  the  bistouri  cache  does 
not  so  often  injure  the  walls  as  might  be  expected.  Its  poste- 
rior wall,  thin,  free  in  the  peritoneum,  corresponding  to  the 
recto-vesical  excavation,  is  easily  perforated  in  catheterism,  so 
that  some  surgeons  have  had  the  courage  to  choose  this  cavity 
for  puncture  in  ascites. 

Effusion  into  the  abdomen  leading  to  the  belief  of  retention 
of  urine,  explains  how  the  bladder  may  be  traversed,  whilst  we 
consider  that  we  are  merely  sounding  the  patient.  This  acci- 
dent occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  at  onei  of  the  large  hospitals 
of  Paris,  in  1825  or  1826.  They  sounded  the  patient,  and  no 
urine  came  away ;  they  pushed  with  greater  force,  and  a  very 
large  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped. 

Here  was  ascites,  and  the  instrument  had  penetrated  the 
peritoneum.  I  was  sent  for  three  times,  in  1832,  to  urgent 
cases,  and  I  then  saw  how  very  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have 
made  the  mistake,  if  we  were  not  previously  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  facts.  One  of  the  patients  had  not  passed  his 
urine  for  four  days,  and  had  his  hypogastrium  very  much  dis- 
tended ;  I  found  the  bladder  empty.  He  died  the  same  day. 
An  intestinal  rupture,  from  external  violence,  had  caused 
effusion. 

Finally,  the  bladder,  dilating  only  at  the  expense  of  its  thick- 
ness, becomes  extremely  thin,  when  it  mounts  into  the  hypo- 
gastrium. Thus,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  rupture  it  by  any 
violence,  or  rather  by  pressing  upon  the  abdomen.  In  this 
condition  the  pelvis,  no  longer  protecting  it  against  external 
agents,  an  effort  during  labour,  a  kick,  blow,  &c.,  would  rup- 
ture it  without  difficulty.  We  thus  see  how  necessary  it  is  for 
the  prognosis,  after  blows  on  the  abdomen,  to  inquire  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  bladder  was  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 
But  we  also  see,  that  when  the  rupture  occurs  in  front,  the 
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fluid,  escaping  to  the  exterior  of  the  peritoneum,  leaves  some 
chance  of  cure,  whilst,  posteriorly  and  superiorly,  fatal  peri- 
tonitis is,  almost  necessarily,  the  result.  On  the  contrary,  when 
it  flattens,  or  contracts  on  calculi,  the  walls  may  acquire  several 
inches  of  thickness.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  large  calculi,  more 
particularly,  cause  this  contraction  and  thickening;  whence  it 
follows  that  the  high  operation,  so  far  from  being  applicable  for 
these  latter,  as  some  surgeons  consider,  is  in  fact  much  less  so 
than  any  other. 

The  rectum,  the  continuation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon,  extends  from  the  leflt  side  of  the  sacro-vertebral  angle 
to  the  anus.  Its  direction  is  such  that  it  presents  two  marked 
curves,  one  moulded  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum,  the 
other  formed  by  the  intestine  descending,  at  first,  obliquely,  from 
left  to  right,  as  far  as  the  median  line,  sometimes  passing  it, 
and  again  inclining  to  the  left  Very  mobile  superiorly,  it  is 
sometimes  much  nearer  the  ccecum;  whence,  without  doubt, 
the  assertion  of  some  modern  anatomists,  who  maintain,  contrary 
to  what  has  always  been  considered,  that  the  rectum  is  as  often, 
on  the  right  as  on  the  left,  and  sometimes  oitener.  I  have  ex- 
amined it  in  a  great  many  subjects,  and  have  but  rarely  met 
with  this  transposition.  Most  frequently,  I  have  seen  it  in  front 
of  the  left  sacro-iliac  symphisis,  and  only  arriving  at  the  middle 
of  the  sacrum  at  its  inferior  portion. 

The  rectum  becomes  more  fixed  as  it  descends,  because  the 
mesenteric  fold,  sustaining  it  posteriorly,  entirely  disappears 
below.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  habitually  dilated,  the  walls 
thin  so  much,  that  the  viscera,  pushed  into  tlie  recto-vesical  ex- 
cavation may  separate  the  fibres,  producing  herniae  in  its  cavity, 
instead  of  sliding  between  the  prostate  and  its  anterior  sur&ce^ 
towards  the  perinfleum. 

Internally,  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  perineal  region.  Its 
mucous  membrane,  wrinkled  as  in  this  latter  point,  encloses 
numerous  follicles.  Frequently  diseased  in  phthisis,  and  in 
most  adynamic  and  ataxic  fevers,  may  not  these  favour  the 
formation  of  the  fistulse  and  stercoraceous  inflammations,  which 
sometimes  succeed  these  affections  ? 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  is  very  strong  and  thicL 
All  its  fibres  being  longitudinal,  the  rectum  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tracted at  this  part  of  its  course.  It  is  so  easily  separated  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  so  thick,  that  the  latter  is  generally 
divided,  for  some  considerable  distance,  from  it,  in  fistulas  or 
abscesses  at  the  margin  of  the  anus.  Thus,  we  may,  ordinarily, 
introduce  a  probe  between  them  to  the  extent  of  three,  four,  or 
even  five  inches,  although  the  perforation  exists  close  to  the 
sphincter.  From  the  same  cause,  abscesses,  forming  between  them, 
burst,  in  preference,  into  the  intestine,  producing  internal  blind 
fistula.  The  arrest  of  stercoraceous  matter  in  the  pelvic  dilar 
tation  of  the  rectum,  explains,  in  its  turn,  the  odour  and  colour 
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of  the  faeces,  observed  in  deep  abscess  of  the  perinaeum,  although 
there  is  no  communication  with  the  intestine. 

We  also  find,  in  the  pelvis,  a  portion  of  the  ureters  and  defe- 
rential canals  so  disposed,  that  the  former  descend,  crossing  the 
iliac  vessels  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  follow  the  external 
side  of  the  recto-vesical  excavation,  to  reach  the  sides  of  the 
bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  and  that  the  latter  pass,  obliquely 
downwards,  from  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  prostate,  crossing 
the  ureters  and  external  iliac  vessels,  behind  the  origin  of  the 
epigastric  arteries.  These  four  cords,  enclosed  in  the  external 
portion  of  the  ring,  which  limits  the  recto-vesical  excavation 
above,  may  evidently  be  compressed  by  the  intestines.  In  some 
cases,  where  they  are  enormously  dilated,  we  can  trace  the 
cause  to  no  other  source.  We  have  already  seen,  whilst  study- 
ing the  arteries,  what  precautions  these  organs  require,  when 
ive  apply  a  ligature  upon  the  latter. 

The  cellular  tissue^  or  fascia  propria^  of  the  pelvis,  extremely 
loose^  and  very  thick,  continuous  with  that  of  the  hypogastrium, 
iliac  fosses,  and  loins,  &c  explains,  in  the  first  place,  how  pus, 
formed  here,  may  burrow,  in  ^ite  of  its  own  gravity,  towards 
these  various  regions,  and,  in  the  second,  how  a  disease,  com- 
mencing in  the  kidney,  ureter,  or  meso-colon,  arrives  so  easily 
in  the  pelvis ;  producing  so  much  thickening  of  all  the  sub-peri- 
toneal soft  parts,  that  the  bladder  and  rectum  become,  as  it 
were,  strangled :  as  I  saw  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Piti^  in  1831,  in 
the  body  ot  a  patient  whose  ureter  and  ascending  colon  had 
been  perforated  by  a  pin.  Its  continuity  with  that  of  the 
^g^  by  the  obturator  canal  and  the  great  sciatic  notch,  also 
show,  how  abscesses  of  the  inferior  extremity,  especially  of  the 
hip  joint,  may  enter  the  pelvis,  or  those  of  the  latter  extend  to 
the  limb.  Finally,  how  suppuration  of  the  circumference  of  the 
rectum  or  bladder,  caries  of  the  sacrum,  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  or  symphyses,  may,  after  having  ruptured  the 
pelvic  fascia,  ascend  in  front  of  the  bladder,  towards  the  ingui- 
nal canal,  and  burst  above  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  cellular  tissue  of  tlie  meso-rectum  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  fistulae  in  ano^  succeeding  disease  of  the  sacrum,  the 
front  of  the  vertebrae,  whether  lumbar,  dorsal,  or  cervicaL 
There  is  not  one  of  these  accidents  which  I  have  not  witnessed, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  frequently  occur. 

Skdetaiu — ^In  consequence  of  the  relation  of  the  pubes  with 
the  bladder  and  urethra,  fractures  of  these  bones  often  wound 
the  genito-urinary  organs.  In  a  subject  of  from  twelve  to  fi& 
teen  years  of  age,  who  died  at  the  Hopital  St.  Antoine,  in  1829, 
the  fractured  pubes  had  completely  ruptured  the  urethra.  In 
another  caae^  the  bladder  was  perforated.  The  fractured  ischium, 
in  a  subject  I  examined  in  1825,  had  torn  the  corresponding 
vesiculse  seminales. 

An  osseous  growth,  the  crest  projecting  behind  the  symphy- 
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sis,  as  is  frequently  observed,  too  great  convexity  of  the  s^ero- 
vertebral  angle^  exostoses  in  some  one  point  of  the  pelvis,  being 
likely  to  project  into  the  bladder,  have  more  than  once  been 
mistaken  for  calculi.  All  these  anomalies  beneath  the  upper 
opening,  would  be  a  great,  and,  sometimes,  complete  obstacle  to 
the  extraction  of  calculi  by  the  perinoBum.  The  contracUon  of 
the  pubic  arch,  the  approximation  of  the  ischia,  a  constriction, 
from  whatever  cause,  of  the  inferior  opening,  would  produce  the 
same  inconvenience.  It  was  thus  that  Noel  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy Uie  high  operation,  after  having,  in  vain,  attempted  the 
extraction  by  the  perinseum,  in  a  subject  whose  pelvis  and  cal- 
culus were  shown  me  by  M.  Lozes. 


CHAPTER   ELEVENTH. 

OF  THE  FEMALE  PELVIS. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

PERINEAL    REGION. 

In  addition  to  the  same  parts  as  in  man,  the  female  perinieum 
encloses  all  the  external  organs  of  generation,  with  the  excepuon 
of  the  seminal  glands. 

The  following  are  the  average  dimensions  of  several  subjects: 
from  the  top  of  the  pubes  to  the  clitoris,  two  inches  and  a 
half;  from  die  antierior  commissure  of  the  vulva  to  the  anus, 
three  inches  and  a  half;  from  the  clitoris  to  the  posterior  eonh 
missure  of  the  vulvular  opening  of  the  vagina,  one  inch  and  a 
half;  from  the  posterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  to  the  apex  of 
the  ooccjrx,  three  inches ;  firom  the  coccyx  to  the  anus,  about 
eighteen  lines ;  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva,  fifteen  lines.  Its 
transverse  dimensions  offer  nothing  of  interest,  excepting  on  the 
skeleton.     We  will  first  describe  the  soft  parts. 

The  skin  is  rather  less  mobile  and  delicate  than  in  man,  and 
is  coviered  I^  fewer  hairs,  especially  posterioriy.  In  folding  to 
form  the  labia  majora,  it  looses  its  cutaneous  characters,  and 
assumes  those  of  mueous  membranes.  There  are  no  hain  on 
the  internal  surfiice  of  these  folds,  and  the  sebaceous  secredon, 
more  abundant,  is  of  a  different  nature.  Very  frequently,  it 
becomes  acrid,  irritates  .the  parts,  and  may  produce^  in  dIrQr, 
careless  people,  a  discharge  which  has  more  than  once  been 
mistaken  for  blennorrhagia. 

The  labia  majora,  firm  and  round  before  puberty,  more  or 
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less  flabbyj  sofi^  fttid  dotigated  in  tnarrietl  women,  leare  a  fbtsa 
between  them  and  the  thighs,  at  the  bottemi  of  which  we  may 
feel  the  pudic  artery.  Continuous,  superiorly,  widi  the  mons 
and  superficial  fascia  of  tiie  abdomen,  the  external  surface  of 
their  root  corresponds  to  tlie  ring  of  the  external  oblique  muscle* 
Thus,  inguiiml  hernise  nearly  always  extend  here,  when  of  any 
size,  and  gangrene^  or  perforation  of  the  intestine,  produces  in- 
flammation ot  the  parts.  Between  the  superior  portion  of  their 
internal  surface  and  the  nympbie^  we  find  a  triangular  space, 
uniting  with  a  similar  one  of  the  opposite  side,  above  the 
clitoris. 

The  labia  minora  are  merely  folds  of  integument,  much 
longer,  in  proportion,  in  very  young  girls  than  after  puberty. 
In  the  latter,  they  may,  accidentally,  become  so  elongated 
as  materially  to  prevent  copulation,  and  require  an  opera- 
tion for  their  removal.  According  to  Perron  and  Lesueur,  it  is 
this  lengthening  of  the  nymphse,  observed  among  some  of  the 
native  women  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  constitutes 
what  is  called  Hottentot^  apron,  (tablier  des  Hottentotes.)  It 
is  true  that  Le  Vailiant  is  not  of  the  same  opinion ;  that  the 
Jesuit  Jackard  describes  this  apron  as  a  simple  fold  of  skin ;  and 
that  Salzman  has  denied  its  existence,  advancing  that  the  fic- 
titious apron,  habitually  worn  by  these  females,  had  deceived 
travellers.  However,  the  Hottentot  female,  described  by  Cuvier 
and  Virey,  and  drawn  by  M.  Flourens,  presented  this  singular 
prolongation  of  the  labia  minora,  which  are  so  long  among 
Asiatic  and  Afirican  women,  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to 
have  a  portion  removed  to  allow  of  copulation. 

The  Mn  of  the  perinaeum,  properly  so  called,  resembles 
that  in  man,  and  equally  possesses  the  raph6  on  the  median 
line. 

The  subeufytneous  tissue  bec<Mnes  very  thick  at  the  great  and 
lesser  lips.  Its  melange  with  the  vessels,  nervous  filaments,  and 
fat,  produces  an  elastic,  firm  web,  like  erectile  tissue,  frequently 
the  seat  of  phlegmonous  inflammations,  accompanied  by  intense 
pain,  which  proceed  rapidly  towards  suppuration,  and,  conse- 
quently, reqnire  very  energetic  treatment,  either  by  applying 
several  leeches  at  the  commencement,  or  by  opening,  early, 
when  pus  has  formed ;  otherwise  the  mischief  will  extend  rapidly 
and  oonsidenably. 

Arrested,  externally,  by  the  attachment  of  the  superficial 
fascia  to  the  ramus  of  the  pubes  and  isdiium,  and,  internally, 
by  the  perinatal  aponeurosis,  the  suppuration,  restrained  by  the 
conristency  of  this  layer,  near  the  skin,  then  spreads,  in  prefer- 
ence, towards  the  perinaeum,  or  anus,  producing  ulcerations, 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  fistulas ;  the  more  so  as  true 
stercoraceous  abscesses  often  point  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
valve«  The  elasticity  of  the  tissues,  internally,  demonstrates  how 
collections  of  all  .kinds,  whether  in  the  circumference  of  the 
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rectuiDf  or  neighbourhood  of  the  urethra,  tend,  when  left  to 
themselves,  to  open  here^  and  how  ulcers^  sucoeedmg  abfioess, 
are  so  far  from  the  seat  of  disease. 

The  cellular  tissue  being  more  supple,  and  thinner  at  the  ad* 
herent  than  free  border  of  the  labia  majora,  their  abscesses 
should  be  hrgely  opened,  to  prevent  reproduction  and  other 
evil  consequences.  The  numerous  veins  which  they  enclose, 
being  also  very  deep-seated,  produce,  when  ruptured,  coUecdons 
in  the  vulva,  which  become  large,  but  deep-seated.  Should  we 
have  occasion  to  practise  incision  in  these  cases,  it  should  be 
both  largely  and  deeply. 

The  aponeurosis  presents  a  large  opening,  circumscribing  the 
vagina.  Its  two  laminas  are  indistinct  in  fitmt.  Supporting 
the  perinaeum,  it  is  sometimes  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  for  a 
long  period ;  preventing  dilatation  of  the  vulva  during  accouche- 
ment, and  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  or 
vagina,  especially  among  females  who  are  confined  for  tlie  first 
time. 

The  rmueUi  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  sex,  with  respect  to 
the  coccygeus,  erector  clitoridis,  and  levator  ani;  but  the  sphinc- 
ter ani  and  constrictor  vaginae  \lmU)0'<aa)erneux)  are  rather  dififer- 
ent  The  first  of  these,  in  fact,  is  so  disposed,  that  the  anterior 
extremities  of  its  two  lateral  halves  evidently  interlace  in  many 
persons,  and  are  uninterruptedly  continuous  with  the  transversus 
perinsei  muscle,  which  then  seems  merely  a  dependence  of  it. 
This  disposition,  which  I  have  many  times  met  witl]^  is  veiy 
well  represented  in  one  of  Tiedemann's  plates  on  the  arteries. 
The  second  forms  a  new  sphincter,  moulded  upon  the  bulb, 
which  it  embraces,  so  that  its  two  portions  are  enclosed  in  the 
two  great  lips.  When  these  contract,  their  curvature  almost 
disappears,  and  then  the  bulbous  opening  of  the  vagina  is  more 
or  less  diminished.  In  some  women,  who  have  the  power  of 
contracting  it  at  will,  this  muscle  acquires  very  large  sisKi. 

The  arteries  are  smaller,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  other  sex* 

The  inferior^  or  external  hemorrhoidal^  is  situated  nearly  as  in 
man ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  trantvereus  perineeij  which  is 
much  smaller.  The  superficial  artery,  distributed  in  the  labium 
miyus,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  little  hemorrhage  follows  its 
division. 

The  trunk  of  the  pudic  itself  is  so  small,  tliat  it  merits  no  at- 
tention, where  it  approaches  the  summit  of  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  Thus,  in  the  various  perinseal  operations  for  lithotomy, 
dangerous  hemorrhage  would  not  occur,  unless  the  principal 
trumc,  which  is  too  fitr  from  the  median  line  to  be  injured,  were 
divided. 

The  veinSf  lyrnphaticSf  and  nerves  are  disposed  like  the  arteries. 

The  ureArOj  in  women,  is  remarkable  for  its  shortness,  ex- 
tensibility,  and  structure.  Its  length  varies  from  ten,  fourteen, 
to  twenty-two  lines.     It  is  conical,  and  susceptible  of  consider- 
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able  dilatation.  Larve  calculi  may  traverse  it,  and  thus  escape 
from  the  bladder.  Heister,  Midleton,  Collot,  Sir  A.  Cooper^ 
and  others,  have  reported  cases,  where  stones  of  two,  three,  and 
four  ounces,  and  Daniel  Angelus  from  nine  to  twenty-five  even, 
have  been  expelled  simply  by  its  organic  action.  Hence,  Tolet, 
Blomfield,  and  others  proposed  its  artificial  dilatation,  rather 
than  incision,  in  the  extraction  of  foreign  substances* 

Enveloped  by  thin  erectile  tissue,  and  not  by  a  prostate*, 
simply  prolonged  firom  the  bladder,  it  is  slightly  concave  on  its 
anterior  surbce,  easily  traversed  by  a  straight  sound.  During 
pregnancy,  it  is  so  much  raised  against  the  posterior  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  that  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  perpendicular,  and 
then  a  strongly  curved  catheter  is  necessary  to  attain  the  blad- 
der. It  is  sometimes  so  flattened  under  these  circumstances, 
that  in  England  the  round  has  long  been  superseded  by  the 
flattened  instrument  Its  interior  presents  no  urethral  crest, 
prostatic  excavation,  nor  valvular  fold.  Superiorly,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  pubic  arch  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  lines, 
and  is  the  same  distance  from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  clitoris ; 
between  which  and  the  meatus  urinarius,  there  exists  a  trian* 
gular  fossette,  limited,  laterally,  by  the  labium  minus.  Thus, 
lodged  at  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch,  the  urethra,  in  women, 
is  less  exposed  than  we  should  imagine  to  pressure  from  the 
head  of  the  foetus  during  labour. 

The  mucous  membrane,  dense  cellular  tissue  enclosing 
vessels,  and  a  prolongation  of  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  va- 
gina ;  the  superior  portion  of  the  perinatal  aponeurosis,  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  find  the  termination  of  die  internal  pudic 
artery ;  supple  elastic  cellular  tissue,  and  nearer  the  uretnra  a 
layer  of  erectile  tissue ;  finally,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  are  tJie  parts  which  would  be  divided  in  the 
operation  for  lithotomy,  if,  as  has  been  erroneously  proposed,  we 
penetrated  between  the  urethra  and  symphysis.  In  dividing  the 
whole  length  of  the  urethra,  at  its  superior  wall,  as  performed  by 
Collot  and  Dubois,  with  a  simple  bistouri  introduced  upon  a 
conductor,  or  with  the  bistouri  cach^  of  Fr^re  Cosme,  we  may 
obtain  an  opening  of  an  inch  or  fifteen  lines.  But  when  the 
calculi  are  very  large,  the  high  operation  is  less  dangerous. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  urethra  are  only  separated 
from  the  vagina  by  a  thin  layer  of  dense,  compact,  cellular  tissue ; 
we  can,  therefore,  penetrate  the  bladder,  with  great  facility, 
through  the  vulvo-uterine  canal.  If  the  recto-vesical  operation 
be  successful  in  men,  lithotomy  by  the  vagina  should  be  still 
more  so  in  women,  as  here  there  are  neither  vesiculae  seminales, 

*  M.  VdpcAO  h  incorrect  in  stating  that  the  female  posseBses  no  prostate.  There 
are  two  preparations  in  the  museum  of  the  school,  made  by  Mr.  Owen,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Guthrie,  and  described  by  him,  at  pages  35  and  36  of  his  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  arethra,  &c»  in  which  these  organs  are  well  8hown..'H.  H. 
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deferential  canals,  nor  ejaculatory  ducts,  and  the  venous  plexus 
is  mudi  less. 

I  agree  with  M.  Phillipe,  of  Rheims,  that  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tract a  calculus  of  nine  ounces  by  this  space,  without  producing 
abortion  in  pregnant  women. 

The  relations  of  the  bas-fond  of  the  bladder,  the  urethra,  and 
the  vagina  are  such,  that,  in  the  attempts  to  divide  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  either  as  per- 
formed in  men  by  Frere  Jacques,  or  by  introducing  the  bistouri 
cacb^  by  the  urethra,  as  recommended  by  Frere  Cosme,  and  as 
many  surgeons  have  since  operated,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
the  organ  of  copulation.  In  married  women  of  a  certain  age, 
particularly  those  who  have  borne  children,  the  front  of  die 
vagina  is,  as  it  were,  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  urethra. 

In  incising  the  latter,  therefore,  even  if  transversely,  we  are 
not  certain  of  always  avoiding  the  former*  Nevertheless,  we 
must  remember,  that  before  puberty  the  vagina  is  so  small,  that 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  i^  on  the  other  hand,  simple  or 
double  division  of  the  urethra  were  not  to  be  dreaded  from  the 
incontinence  of  urine,  which  sometimes  succeeds  it 

The  meatus  urinaritts^  much  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
is  separated  from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  vagina,  by  a  more 
or  less  inflated  tubercle,  which  requires  much  attention  when 
we  pass  the  catheter,  without  exposing  the  woman.  It  is,  in 
fact,  easily  felt  by  passing  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger  upwards 
from  the  inferior  commissure  to  the  vestibule,  so  that  when 
recognized,  if  we  hold  the  instrument  like  a  pen,  and  direct  it 
over  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  it  will  slide  into  the  bladder 
without  any  difficulty.  I  must  add  that  this  tubercle,  which 
terminates  the  anterior  column  of  the  vagina,  sometimes  swells 
in  recendy  delivered  women,  so  much  as  to  close  the  meatus, 
and  presents  one  or  more  lacunae  upon  its  projecting  sur&ce, 
resembling  the  entrance  of  the  urethra. 

The  vagina  is  an  organ  having  no  analogy  in  the  perinaeum 
of  man.  Its  anterior  orifice,  is,  generally,  boimded  by  four 
tubercles,  in  women  who  have  had  children,  lliese  tubercles, 
ordinarily  placed  on  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  and  trans- 
verse diameters,  are  called  oaruncuUe  myrtifarmes*  The  anterior 
and  posterior  are  only  the  termination  of  the  corresponding 
columns  of  the  vaginal  cavity.  The  two  lateral  depend  upon 
the  retraction  of  the  flaps  of  the  hymen.  These  should  be  well 
understood,  to  prevent  their  ~  being  mistaken  for  syphilitic 
productions. 

At  birtli,  and  up  to  puberty,  unless  destroyed  by  accident,, 
the  opening  is  contracted  posteriorly  by  a  semilunar  fold,  having 
its  concave  margin  directed  forwards,  and  called  the  hymen  or 
vaginal  valvcy  tearing  at  the  first  connexion  with  man,  and  fre- 
quently, even  before  puberty,  from  violent  exercise;  but  which 
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at  Other  times,  is  so  large  and  strong,  that  it  nearly  closes  the 
vagina,  interfering  with,  if  not  entirely  preventing,  the  flow  of 
the  menses.  It  has  been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose 
copulation,  but  to  allow  of  fecundation  proceeding  until  the 
period  of  accouchement,  interfering  so  much  with  the  birth  of 
the  child,  as  to  require  division. 

These  circumstances  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  presence  of 
this  membrane  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  innocence  of  a 
female,  in  the  same  manner  that  its  absence  speaks  nothing 
against  her  morals.  The  hymen,  commonly  festooned  like  a 
raffle,  especially  when  it  represents  a  ring  instead  of  a  half 
moon,  sometimes  encloses  muscular  fibres,  and  even  cavernous 
tissue.  At  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  mere  horny  lamella ; 
but  it  never  encloses  large  vessels. 

The  interior  of  the  vagina  is  remarkable  from  the  numerous 
wrinkles  there  met  with.  These,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  examined,  are  of  two  orders;  one  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  canal,  the  others  passing  obliquely 
over  them. 

The  former,  only  two  in  number,  one  anterior^  the  other  pos- 
teriory very  apparent  towards  the  exterior,  gradually  disappearing 
as  they  approach  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  frequently  swell  during 
pregnancy,  and,  also,  when  the  uterus  is  empty,  sufficiently  to 
embarrass  persons  who  are  ignorant  of  this  peculiarity.  We  may, 
also,  imagine  that  they  are  capable  of  projecting,  each  repre- 
senting a  kind  of  crest,  and  even  touching  each  other,  or  uniting 
by  their  free  borders,  producing  a  complete  septum. 

The  second,  supple  and  soft  during  pregnancy,  much  denser, 
and  giving  to  the  touch,  when  examined  in  women  who  are 
not  enceinte,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  experienced  from  passing 
the  finger  over  the  palate  of  a  ruminating  animal,  have  fissures 
between  them,  at  the  bottom  of  which  syphilitic  ulceration 
frequently  lies  concealed.  Thus,  it  requires  a  very  attentive 
examination  to  discover  the  disease  in  this  sex. 

From  the  relations  of  the  vagina  to  the  bladder,  when  the 
pelvis  is  narrow,  the  head  of  the  child  during  labour  may  bruise 
the  common  septum,  giving  rise  to  a  sloughing,  succeeded  by 
fistula.  For  the  same  reason,  the  bladder  easily  projects  across 
tlie  vagina,  and  the  descent  of  the  uterus  is  nearly  always  com- 
plicated with  vaginal  cystocele,  either  as  the  cause  or  effect.  The 
relation  between  the  vagina  and  rectum  is,  also^  very  important. 
From  it  results  the  recto^vaginal  septumj  on  the  concavity  of 
which  the  head  of  the  infant  presses  very  strongly,  when  it 
traverses  a  pelvis  in  which  the  sacrum  is  too  much  curved,  and 
which  often  tears  during  travail.  The  accouchement  then  ter- 
minates by  the  anus,  or  it  may  cause  a  slough,  the  separation  of 
which  produces  recto-vaginal  fistula.  The  intestine,  curving 
backwards  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  coccyx,  presents  a  slight 
convexity  anteriorly.     As  tlie  vagina,  on  the  contrary,  descends 
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regularly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  inferior  peitic 
opening,  these  two  organs,  thus  separating  from  each  other, 
leave  between  them  a  triangle  limited  by  the  posterior  snriaee 
of  the  vagina  in  front,  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  rectum 
behind,  and  below  by  the  skin  extending  from  the  anns  to  the 
vulva.  Filled  with  &t,  cellular  tissue,  some  fibres  of  the  trans- 
verse and  sphincter  muscles,  the  constrictor  vaginae,  and  levator 
ani,  by  some  branches  of  the  transverse  artery,  a  portion  of  the 
erectile  tissue,  which  surroimds  the  vagina  inferiorly,  this 
triangle  becomes  considerably  elongated,  when  the  head  of  the 
foetus  is  about  to  pass  through  the  inferior  opening.  All  its 
layers,  flattening,  yield,  then  distend,  and  the  perinaeum  of  the 
female  is  soon  three  or  four  inches  long,  so  that  the  infant  may 
tear  and  traverse  it  with  rupturing  the  commissure  posterior  to 
the  vulva,  or  the  anterior  portion  of  the  anus. 

I  was  called,  in  the  spring  of  18*24,  to  Madame  B ^'s,  who 

had  been  twelve  hours  in  labour;  I  found  tlie  midwife  sustaining 
the  perinaeum  with  all  her  strength.  The  cranium  of  the  foetus 
had  already  escaped  through  the  perinaeum,  the  anterior  border 
of  whicli  was  uninjured.  I  thought  that  the  head  was  in  the 
anus,  but  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  infant  I  was  easily  con- 
vinced  of  tlie  contrary.  Science  is  now  in  possession  d  several 
similar  facts,  which  I  have  collected. 

The  parts  enveloping  the  vagina,  laterally,  are  the  same  as 
those  in  relation  with  the  rectum  and  bladder  in  man.  Between 
the  posterior  portion  of  its  opening  and  the  perineal  com- 
missure of  the  vulva,  are  the  fossa  navicularis  and  iburchette, 
which  disappear,  or  are  torn  by  dilatation  during  labour ;  but 
these  accidents  are  of  no  importance,  unless  they  implicate  a 
portion  of  the  perinaeum,  properly  so  called. 

When  the  perinaeal  aponeurosis,  as  well  as  the  other  layers 
entering  into  the  composition  of  this  region,  offer  less  resistance 
than  ordinary,  or  are  relaxed  from  any  cause,  the  vagina  may 
be  everted  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
itself  appear  at  the  vulva.  This  constitutes  prologpgiu  uteris  which 
may  then  be  compared  to  prolapsus  aniy  and  M.  Deiffenbach  has 
successfully  applied  the  same  treatment;  that  is,  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  surrounding  integuments.  Heming,  Tanchou, 
Berard,  and  I  prefer  removing  a  large  fold  of  skin  and  moooos 
membrane,  and  reuniting  the  wound  by  suture.  M.  Laugier 
expected  to  obtain  the  same  rescdts  by  the  use  of  canBtks. 
M.  Fricke  contents  himself  with  contracting  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  vulva.  The  credit,  however,  of  these  various 
methods  belongs  to  M.  R.  Gerardin,  who  first  communicated 
them  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  aim  in  all  cases  is  to 
contract  the  vagina  and  its  boundaries ;  therefore,  either  of  these 
operations  is  likely  to  succeed. 

It  may  happen  that  the  os  tinae  is  prolonged  enormouslyy  as 
observed  by  I^ement  and  Bichat    In  the  case  of  Jdai^garet 
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Malamei  reported  by  Saviard,  it  resembled  a  peni&  When  the 
uterus  desceodsy  it  is  necessary^  if  we  would  aj^y  a  flat  pessary, 
to  recoUect  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  rest  upon  the 
ischia,  and  when  once  placed,  would  be  retained  in  position  by 
the  floor  of  the  perinaeum ;  especially  by  the  aponeurosis,  which 
is  only  an  enlargement  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  great 
8acro*9ciatic  ligament;  whilst  from  before  backwards  the 
bladder  and  rectum  will  not  allow  of  its  being  so  large.  We 
ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  the  causes  of  error,  when 
we  examine  these  descents,  a»  certain  polypi  so  closely  resemble 
the  form  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  that,  we  may  mistake,  and 
endeavour  to  reduce  them,  as  I  once  did 
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The  entraanee  of  the  cavity  here  requires  some  attention.  Hie 
following  are  the  results  of  its  examination  on  several  subjects : 
its  form  is  triangular,  the  apex  reaching  the  origin  of  the  primi- 
tive iliac  vessels,  and  presents  the  sacro-vertebral  angle^  upon 
which  the  middle  sacral  artery  lies.  The  base  of  this  triangle 
having  for  its  skeleton  all  that  portion  of  the  pelvis  comprised 
between  the  ilio-pectineal  eminences,  presents,  firstly,  in  the 
middle^  the  summit  of  the  bladder ;  secondly,  laterally,  the  two 
pubio^vesical  fossettes,  bounded  by  the  umbilical  ligament; 
thirdly,  a  little  more  externally,  the  internal  crural  fossettes, 
limited  by  the  external  iliac  and  epigastric  vessels.  Its  sides, 
formed  by  the  psoaa  muscles-  and  iliac  vessds,  have,  posteriorly, 
the  ureters  and  internal  iliac  vessds.  In  man,  the  deferential 
canal  slides  in  its  antero-lateral  angle.  Hence,  in  the  natural 
condition,  the  superior  pelvic  opening  in  the  female  is  much 
larger  anteriorly,  or  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  than  in 
any  other  direction.  The  space  between  the  iliac  vessels,  at  the 
point  where  they  reach  the  superior  surface  of  the  horizontal  por  - 
tion  of  the  pubes,  is  four  inches  and  a  half.  From  the  same  pointy 
that  is,  the  external  portion  of  the  crural  ring  to  the  sacro-iliac 
notch  of  the  opposite  side^  it  is,  also^  four  in^es  and  a  half.  Whilst 
from  before  backwards^  it  is  but  four,  and  transversely,  in  the 
centre  between  the  psoas  muscles,  but  three  and  a  half. 

This  opening  is  a  plane  strongly  inclined  forwards  and  down- 
wards, in  consequence  of  the  sacrum  being  much  more  elevated 
than  the  pubes ;  and  when  the  psoas  muscles  are  tense,  it  is 
evident  that  the  qpace  is  greatest  in  the  latter  direction.  There 
i%  cimsequently,  nothing  surprising  in  the  occiput  tending  to 
reach  one  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  space,  though  it  at  first 
presented  in  a  diflerent  direction. 

< .  The  sacro-iliac  notches,  being  almost  completely  filled  by  th6> 
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pflomr  Md  other  6oft  part8»  cauBe'  the  porition  in  fHiidi  the 
inftni  presents  the  occiput,  directly  forwards  or  baekwardsy  Id 
be  fa^from  impossible,  as  we  should  be  tempted  to  consider 
from  merely  examiniog  the.  skeleton.  Two  inches  lower,  that 
is  to  say,  beneath  the  psose^  the  cavity  no  longer  presents  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  proper  opening ;  we  then  &od  five  indies 
transversely,  and  only  fonr  from  the  symphysis  pnhis  to  the 
saero-ljombar  angle.  But  in  prolonging  a  line  horiaontally 
backwards,  allowing  for  the  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  this 
diameter  is  five  inches ;  and  the  liead,  once  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  true  pelvis,  would  proceed  equally  well  in  one 
direction  as  the  other,  if  the  tortion  of  die  trunk  did  not 
prevent  it 

The  rectum,  rather  less  inclined  than  in  man,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  thus  explains  the  preponderating 
frequency  of  perinseal  hernias  on  the  right  over  the  left  side. 
Its  dilatation  is,  also,  more  considerable  from  the  habitual  con- 
stipation amongst  the  greater  number  of  females. 
'  The  recto-vesical  excavation  here  becomelfc  redtMOermef  or 
rectfhvaffinal,  and  descends  lower  than  in  the  other  sex.  The 
ligaments  forming  the  circumference  evidently  enclose,  in  many 
subjects,  a  fascidilus  of  muscular  fibre,  or  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  of  the  uteiiis.  Tliis  cul-de-sae  being  very  deep,  the 
intestine  may  be  constricted,  during  pregnancy;  meeting  with 
less  resistance  than  superiorly,  they  swell  freely,  whilst  the 
uterus  compresses  them  above.  We^^an  understand  how  the 
viscera,  implicated  here,  project  into  the  vulvo-uterine  canal, 
forming  v^inal  hemiie. 

The  recto^vaginal  excavaium  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiendy 
studied.  Tlie  foetal  sac  may  be  placed  here  in  extrarUterine 
fecundation,  and  project  into  the  vagina.  De  Caigneau  called 
me  in,  in  1929,  to  a  female  who  presented  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this,  confirmed  by  post-mortem  examination*  It  is  in 
such  cases,  in  particular,  that  rupture  may  occur  in  the  rectum 
or  vagina,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  the  foetus  by 
incising  the  posterior  wall  of  the  latter  canaL  The  fundus  oS 
the  uterus  being  reversed  is,  also,  the  cause  of  various  and 
numerous  accidents.  In  a  lady  who  died  after  fourteen  years  of 
suffering  in  the  whcde  of  the  abdomen,  and  constipation,  there 
was  no  other  lesion.  In  another,  whom  1  saw  wiUi  M.  Deligny, 
there  was  an  enormous  abscess  cloned  by  adhesion  superiorly,  and 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  emptied  by  the 
vagina.  Long  maintained  in  this  states  the  parts  rarely  fiiil  to 
contract  some  inflammatory  lesion,  some  degeneracy,  rendering 
reduction  for  ever  impossible,  and  which,  although  mere  bands, 
are  perpetual  causes  of  sterility  and  abortion*  We  should 
penetrate  here^  in  vaginal  paracentesis,  for  ascites,  and  this  point, 
from  its  weakness,  is  most  likely  to  yield  in  labour,  and  is 
frequently  perforated  in  excision  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 
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The  union  of  the  rectum  with  the  vagina,  denser  in  the  median 
line  than  laterally,  in  its  turn  explains  why  hernia  is  more  fre- 
quent on  the  side  than  in  the  centre.  Should  the  intestine  slide 
more  externally,  hernia  of  the  labium  majus  might  occur,  differ- 
ing so  little  from  that  named  perinasal,  that  Scarpa  appears  to 
confound  them. 

The  parts  implicated  by  the  vagina  frequently  unravel  the 
vail  of  this  canal,  and  are  only  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  and  the  peritoneum,  forming  the  hernial 
sac  No  large  vessels  are  here  met  with,  and  if  constriction 
occurs,  we  do  not  see  what  need  prevent  its  removal.  Should 
they  penetrate  the  lips  of  the  pudendum^  or  project  into  the  peri- 
nseum,  the  recto-vesical  aponeurosis  and  levator  ani  muscle 
would  tear  or  be  considerably  weakened.  They  are  then  enve- 
loped by  skin,  sub-cutaneous  tissue,  the  fibres  of  the  transversus 
perinaei,  and  constrictor  vaginee  muscles,  by  another  cellular  or 
aponeurotic  layer,  by  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  pelvic  aponeu* 
rosis  if  it  be  not  torn,  by  the  fascia  propria,  and,  lastly,  by 
peritoneum.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  so  far 
from  the  exterior,  and  the  branches  of  the  internal  pudic  so 
large,  that  the  operation  would  be  attended  with  danger. 

The  greater  number  of  perinasal  hernias,  in  women,  arise  from 
the  larger  size  of  the  pelvic  cavity ;  whence  Scarpa  appears  to 
consider  that,  when  these  tumours  are  met  with  in  man,  there 
must  be  some  characters  in  the  pelvis  proper  to  females. 

The  titeruSf  united  to  the  broad  ligaments,  divides  the  pelvis 
into  two  portions.  Maintained  only  by  membranous  folds,  it 
may  move,  and  follow  the  direction  to  which  its  weight  inclines 
it.  The  greater  convexity  of  its  posterior  wall  would  draw  it 
more  backwards,  and  incline  it  to  that  side ;  and  uterine  retro^ 
version  and  retrofiexion  are  much  more  frequent  tlian  permanent 
anteoersunu  Its  retroversion  once  commenced,  the  packet  of 
intestines  press  on  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  sliding  poste- 
riorly, forcing  it  more  and  more  downwards ;  and  its  fundus, 
pressing  on  the  rectum,  renders  defecation  proportionably  diifi- 
cult.  The  bladder  is,  moreover,  so  intimately  attached  to  it, 
that  it  pushes  it  towards  the  sacrum,  or  tends  to  elevate  it 
towards  the  pubes,  according  as  it  is  full  or  empty. 

As  the  peritoneum  only  covers  the  uterus  as  far  as  the  neck, 
anteriorly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wound  it  in  vaginal  litho- 
tomy ;  and  the  cul-de-sac,  separating  it  from  the  bladder,  is  thus 
much  more  shallow  than  that  in  front  of  the  rectum. 

The  OS  tincae,  although  embraced  by  the  superior  extremity  of 
the  vagina,  nevertheless,  projects  sufficiently  into  this  canal  to  be 
seized  and  excised.  We  must  not,  in  such  circumstances,  forget 
that  the  peritoneum  and  bladder  are  very  close,  and  that  an 
incision  of  some  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 
would  easily  wound  them,  especially  backwards. 
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The  vagina,  the  broad  ligaments,  the  bladder,  and  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis,  are  sufficiently  loose  and  supple  for  the  uterus  to  be 
expelled  by  muscular  action,  and  then  to  acquire  so  large  a  size 
as  to  prevent  its  return. 

Not  only  does  the  mobility  of  the  uterus  allow  the  displace- 
ments already  described,  but  it  also  admits  of  the  entire  oigan, 
with  the  Fallopian  canals  and  ovaries,  escaping  above  the  pubes. 
Chaupart  has  met  with  these  parts  in  a  sac,  which  traversed  the 
inguinal  canal,  in  the  body  of  a  woman  aged  fifty.  Lailemenft 
made  a  similar  observation  in  a  woman  of  the  same  age,  and 
another  in  one  of  eighty-two. 

At  first  sight,  there  is  nothing  in  the  anatomical  arrangement 
to  account  for  the  possibility  of  such  hernias.  During  pregnancy, 
we  may,  on  the  contrary,  imagine  that  this  organ  may  escape 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  inguinal  ring,  or  crural 
canal,  which  appears  to  be  the  ease,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Sennert,  &c. 

The  broad  ligaments  enclose,  in  their  superior  border,  the 
ovary  and  its  ligament,  the  Fedlopian  tube,  and  round  liga» 
ment. 

The  round  ligament,  a  mere  fasciculus  of  the  proper  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  enveloped  by  peritoneum,  extends,  forming  a  half 
circle,  with  its  convexity  directed  outwards,  towards  the  inguinal 
canal,  to  spread  out  in  the  mons  Veneris,  groin,  and  greater  lip. 
Stronger  and  shorter  on  the  right  than  left,  it  is  thus  the  cause 
of  the  frequent  inclination  of  the  uterus  towards  that  side. 

These  ligaments  tend,  by  their  contractility,  to  raise  the  uterus 
towards  the  pubes,  and  not  to  lower  the  neck  towards  the  penis, 
during  copulation,  as  considered  by  some  writers.  During 
pregnancy,  on  the  contrary,  they  evidendy  support  it,  drawing 
it  downwards  and  forwards.  I  have  twice  seen  the  round  liga- 
ment of  the  right  side  so  manifestly  contracted,  as  to  form  a 
tense  cord,  very  distinct,  whilst  the  uterus  acted  to  expel  the 
placenta. 

The  ovary^  mobile,  like  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  drawn 
by  the  latter  organ  in  all  its  displacements,  may  proceed  alone 
towards  one  of  the  natural  openings  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 
Vayret,  Pott,  Lassus,  Denux  have  met  with  it  in  the  inguinal 
canal. 

The  observation  of  Pott  is  particularly  curious,  proving  that 
the  ovary  may  be  extirpated  without  much  danger. 

The  female  then,  by  d^ees,  looses  the  characters  of  her  sex. 
This  gland  is  formed  of  a  proper  tissue,  and  enveloped  in  a  sort 
of  fibrous  shell,  in  which  are  enclosed  the  ova  or  germs,  and  other 
vesicles.  If  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  so  resistant  a 
membrane  breaks,  and  permits  an  ovum  to  pass  into  the  tube, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that,  its  central  hydatids  dilating^  the 
ovary  becomes  transformed  into  a  large  pouch,  either  single  or 
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multiplied,  according  as  one  or  several  vesicles  are  diseased  at 
the  same  time. 

The  ovarian  cysts  may  thus  fill  tlie  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
mount  to  the  diaphragm,  and  completely  resemble  ascites,  push- 
ing the  intestines  towards  the  side  of  the  spine ;  which  I  have 
often  seen,  particularly  in  a  woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  died 
at  the  Hopital  de  la  Faculte,  in  1824.  A  stimulating  injection 
would  not  produce  such  a  catalogue  of  frightful  symptoms  as  have 
been  supposed  to  follow  such  introductions  into  the  peritoneum, 
as  the  ovarian  pouch  then  forms  an  isolated  sac,  having  no  es- 
sential connexion  with  any  other  organ  of  the  abdomen.  Neither, 
if  the  tumour  had  not  contracted  adhesions  by  its  surface,  would 
its  extirpation  be  so  exceedingly  dangerous.  We  may  also  ima- 
gine that  a  cyst,  or  any  other  tumour,  plunging  into  the  pelvis, 
may  contract  such  relations  with  the  vagina,  that  it  might  be 
possible,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  empty  or  extirpate  it  by  tliis 
canal. 

With  regard  to  the  Fallopian  tube  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  the  extreme  narrowness  of  its  canal  explains  how  a 
fecundated  ovum  may  be  arrested  in  its  course  towards  the 
uterus,  and  give  rise  to  tubular  pregnancy ;  how,  if  altogether 
obliterated,  the  product  of  conception  may  force  a  passage  across 
the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  be  developed  in  the  substance  of  its 
walls,  and  constitute  interstitial  pregnancy.  The  thinness  of 
the  walls  of  this  canal,  on  the  other  hand,  predisposes  them 
to  rupture,  whence  tubular  pregnancy  would  be  converted  into 
abdominal,  and  effusion  take  place  in  the  peritoneum.  Its  free 
extremity  being  open  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  and  connected  to 
the  ovary  by  one  of  its  processes,  explains  how  an  ovum,  arrested 
at  its  exit  from  the  gland,  becomes  developed,  creating  a  pouch 
for  itself;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  at  first,  to  tell  whether  the  preg- 
nancy is  ovarian,  tubular,  or  peritoneal. 

The  broad  ligament^  a  mere  fold  of  peritoneum,  being  con- 
tinuous, laterally,  with  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue,  diseases  of  the 
uterus  cause  suppurations  to  spread  towards  the  side  of  the  ab- 
domen, in  the  iliac  fossa,  flank,  groin,  &c.  Various  alterations, 
such  as  phlebitis,  induration,  and  adhesions,  observed  either  in 
the  pelvis,  or  the  rest  of  the  abdomen,  arise  from  the  same 
source. 

The  bladder,  rather  more  elevated  above  the  pubes  than  in 
man,  allows  of  hypogastric  lithotomy  being  performed  with 
greater  facility,  and  less  danger ;  a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  we 
are  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  in  this  sex.  Pressed 
by  the  uterus,  during  pregnancy,  its  neck  is  raised  behind  the 
symphysis.  Becoming  nearly  vertical,  or  so  flattened  that  ex- 
cretion of  the  urine  cannot  take  place,  the  bladder  enlarges. 
At  the  period  of  labour,  it  may  thus  neutralize  muscular  con- 
traction, or  break  under  its  influence^  if  we  did  not  take  the 
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precaution  to  empty  it,  at  the  commencement  of  the  pains; 
Compressed  between  the  pubes  and  uterus,  it  ultimately  be- 
comes larger  than  in  man,  and  sometimes  is,  as  it  were,  divided 
by  a  gutter  moulded  on  the  front  of  the  uterus. 

The  relations  of  the  bladder  with  tlie  uterus  allow  of  hernia 
in  the  vagina.  It  may  equally  slide  to  the  sides  to  descend  into 
the  labium  majus.  It  approaches  the  inguinal  and  crural  open- 
ings in  pregnant  women,  and  sometimes  in  others,  sufficiently  to 
be  liable  to  protrude,  should  any  force  be  applied  from  behind. 
De  la  Porte  observed  double  inguinal  cystocele  in  a  woman  of 
seventy ;  Pott  in  a  girl  of  six,  and  another  of  thirteen.  Leveret 
and  Virder  have  found  the  bladder  in  the  groin,  passing  through 
the  crural  canal.  Leveret  mentions  a  case  where  the  bladder 
simultaneously  caused  hernia  in  the  vagina  and  crural  arch. 

With  the  exception  of  the  dimensions,  all  else  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  female  resembles  that  in  man.  The  peritoneum,  fascia 
propria,  aponeurosis,  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  arteries,  are 
almost  ansJogous.  Instead  of  deferential  canals,  there  are  ute- 
rine and  vaginal  veins  and  arteries. 

The  ovaries  replace  the  vesiculse  seminales.  Almost  all  these 
vessels,  at  first  enclosed  in  the  broad  ligaments,  must  necessarily 
be  divided  in  complete  extirpation  of  the  uterus.  The  situation 
of  the  iliac  veins  and  arteries,  on  the  sides  of  the  opening,  causes 
them  to  be  compressed  by  the  uterus,  after  three  or  four  months 
of  pregnancy,  preventing  the  return  of  venous  blood,  and  pro- 
ducing the  varicose  state  so  frequently  remarked  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium  and  lower  extremities  of  pregnant  women.  Lying  on  the 
spine,  the  aorta  itself  may  be  compressed  during  travail,  explain* 
ing  the  cerebral  congestions  and  bloated  condition  of  the  &ce. 
The  obturator  nerve,  placed  at  die  entrance  of  the  cavity,  en- 
counters the  strongest  compression,  at  the  moment  when  the 
head  passes  through  the  opening,  and  accounts  for  the  cramps 
or  pains  then  experienced  in  the  groin  and  upper  part  of  the 
thighs.  Separated  from  the  opening  by  the  tendon  of  the  psoas, 
the  crural  nerve,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  suffers  any  thing  from 
the  developement  of  the  uterus.  The  sciatic  plexus,  occupying 
the  inferior  region  of  the  pelvis,  remains  free  until  the  head 
arrives  in  the  perinaeal  opening,  and  shows  why  the  cramps  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  limb  are  only  felt  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  accouchement. 

The  uterus  also  merits  long  details  with  regard  to  gestation; 
but  these  would  exceed  our  limits.  Let  us  merely  remark  that, 
if  it  does  not  ascend  opposite  the  pubes  until  about  tlie  third 
month,  it  surpasses  the  upper  opening  by  nearly  two  inches 
during  tiie  fourth ;  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  its 
fundus  approaches  very  closely  to  the  umbilicus,  which  it  passes 
during  the  sixth ;  that  it  does  not  reach  the  epigastrium  until  the 
end  of  the  seventh  but  nearly  fills  that  region  in  the  eighth ; 
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andjastly,  that)  during  (he  ninth,  it  descends,  jrather  than  mounts. 
During  this  ascension,  the  uterus  inclining  to  the  right  by 
turning  on  its  axis,  the  caesarian  operation,  performed  on  the 
median  line,  would  fail  near  its  left  border,  become  anterior, 
and,  consequently,  on  a  part  abundantly  supplied  with  very 
large  vessels. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

OF  THE  EXTREMITIES. 

Irregular  cones,  the  limbs  are  the  essential  organs  of  motion. 
Generally  villous,  their  skin  requires  to  be  carefully  sliaved  when 
they  are  wounded. 

The  transverse  or  semilunar  lines,  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  articulations,  serve  as  guides  in  operations. 
Fissures,  grooves,  and  depressions  are  also  frequently  met  with. 
Being  parallel  to  the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  the  latter  are 
a  great  guide  in  ligature  of  the  arteries,  and  indicate  the  direc-* 
tion  for  incisions,  which  may  be  required  in  diseases  of  the  part; 
there  are^  also,  bony,  fleshy,  and  fibrous  eminences.  The  sub^ 
cutaneous  tissue  presents  the  same  characters  as  cellular  tissue  in 
general ;  consequently  they  are  very  subject  to  phlegmonous  and 
difiufled  inflammations.  The  superficial  veins,  for  the  most  part 
voluminous,  very  apparent  at  the  exterior,  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  opened  in  phlebotomy  in  the  present  day.  The  aponeuro* 
ses  of  the  limbs  are  the  most  complete  and  complicated  of  the 
body.  The  septa  or  laminae,  detached  from  their  internal  sur- 
faces, form  as  many  secondary  sheaths  as  there  are  fleshy  fascia 
culi.  Their  great  mobility  accounts  for  their  luxations.  The 
reason  of  the  fractures  of  which  they  are  so  frequently  the  seat, 
is  found  in  their  exposure  to  external  agents,  and  in  the  dispo^ 
sition  of  their  skeleton.  Lastly,  the  multiplied  uses  to  which 
they  are  destined,  and  their  texture,  even,  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  numberless  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  the 
variety  of  operations  performed  up<^l  them. 

Developed  by  a  kind  of  vegetation,  and  commencing  about 
the  fifteenth  day  of  conception,  thev  are  susceptible  of  numerous 
malconformations;  some  by  anomaly  of  developement,  others  by 
destruction,  disease,  &&  I  saw,  in  company  with  M.  Gasnaule^ 
a  foetusy  enormous  in  other  respects,  in  which  the  four  extremi- 
ties were  not  above  a  few  inches  in  length,  although  they  con- 
tained the  bones  ui  their  natural  order.  A  little  woman,  aged 
thirty,  whom  I  saw  in  1825,  was  in  the  same  condition.    I  once 
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met  with  a  fcetus  in  which  the  anm  and  thighs  were  warning, 
although  the  fore  arm  and  legs  were  well  formed.  The  Ameri-* 
can  journals  have  given  the  history  and  drawing  of  a  young 
person,  aged  twenty,  entirely  deprived  of  limbs,  but  otherwise 
properly  formed.  The  various  modifications  of  club-foot  and  de- 
formities of  birth  are  well  known. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

THORACIC  EXTREMITIES. 

Appended,  as  it  were^  to  the  chest,  and  free  along  the  trunk, 
the  superior  or  thoracic  extremities  of  man,  pushed  outwards 
by  the  clavicle,  resemble  no  other  part  in  this  assemblage  of 
characters.  Tlieir  coniform  or  cylindrical  shape,  the  support 
furnished  by  their  muscles  and  aponeuroses  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  allow  of  compression  being  applied  with  better  effect 
here  than  elsewhere,  and  cause  the  dissipation  of  diffused  in- 
flammation in  an  admirable  manner.  More  numerous,  shorter, 
and  communicating  more  frequently  with  the  deep-seated,  their 
superficial  veins  have  scarcely  any  valves.  Free  up  to  their  en- 
trance in  the  axilla,  having  no  fibrous  arches  nor  rings  to 
pierce^  as  in  the  thigh,  the  circulation  through  them  is  rarely  in- 
terrupted, and,  consequently,  they  are  seldom  varicose.  Tiie 
acromion,  external  condyle,  and  thumb,  which  mark  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  head  of  the  humerus, 
internal  condyle,  and  little  finger  distinguishing  its  internal 
border  in  supination,  become,  the  one  anterior,  and  the  other 
posterior,  in  pronation,  and  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  frac- 
tures. 

Thoracico-hmnerai  regicn* — The  arm,  in  addition  to  the 
shoulder,  gives  rise  to  a  second  region,  die  axilla,  by  uniting  to 
the  chest. 

Sabcbxoian  or  axittary  reffiorL-^The  axiUoj  the  most  important 
region  of  the  upper  extremity,  limited,  superiorly,  by  the  supra- 
clavicular region,  inferiorly  by  the  free  border  of  the  great 
pectoral  and  lalissimus  dorsi  muscles,  externally  by  the  hume- 
rus and  scapulo-humeral  articulation,  and,  internally,  by  the 
chest,  thus  represents  a  pyramidal  excavation,  free  at  its  base, 
and  continuous,  by  its  apex,  with  the  neck. 

A  large  superficial  groove,  depresses  its  anterior  wall,  and 
merits  the  name  of  subclavian  excavation  or  deprestian.  More 
marked  in  thin  individuals,  its  depth  is  increased,  when  the  arm 
is  approached  to  the  trunk.  Superiorly,  there  is  a  triangular  space, 
by  which  the  joint  may  easily  be  penetrated.  Limited,  externally, 
by  the  head  of  the  humerus,  internally  by  the  coracoid  process, 
and  superiorly  by  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  thi^  triangle  is  the 
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poim  selected  for  the  entrance  of  the  knife,  in  amputation  at 
the  joint,  according  to  the  metliod  of  M«  Grosbois. 

Below,  the  aubdbvian  excavation  terminates  in  the  anterwr 
herder  of  the  (txiUa^  a  kind  of  rounded  arch,  the  concavity  of 
which  looks  downwards,  of  considerable  thickness  in  fat,  but 
very  thin,  and  almost  sharp,  in  lean  subjects. 

At  its  base,  the  axilla  presents  an  excavation,  the  camty  of 
the  axilla^  the  depth  of  which  augments  in  the  depression  of  the 
ann.  Its  form  is  triangular,  having  its  base  on  the  chest  A 
rounded  border,  like  the  preceding,  and  enclosing  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  teres  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  or  the 
posterior  border  of  the  axiUof  circumscribes  it  posteriorly.  By 
placing  the  finger  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  we  may  feel 
through  the  skin,  when  the  individual  is  not  very  fat,  lymphatic 
gland^  head  of  the  humerus,  brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery. 

Skin. — ^Delicate,  and  very  elastic  in  front,  still  finer  below, 
very  extensible,  and  of  a  deeper  colour  there  than  elsewhere, 
covered  with  hair,  which  is  never  very  long,  but  more  abundant 
in  man  than  woman,  and  not  developed  until  puberty,  the  skin 
here  encloses  follicles,  which  secrete  the  unctuous  matter  always 
found  in  the  axilla.  This  matter,  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  as 
we  know,  according  to  individuals,  sometimes  gives  ofip  a  very 
strong  odour,  principally  among  persons  whose  hair  is  white  or 
red,  and  at  others  is  sufficiently  acrid  to  produce  excoriation 
of  the  part. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  objects ; 
first,  of  fisit  and  cellular  tissue^  subsequently  of  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  Its  adipose  vesicles,  more  abundant  in  front  than  at 
the  bottom  of  the  r^ion,  may  form  an  extremely  thick  layer. 
Thus,  in  stout  individuals,  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  axilla  ap-* 
pears  slight,  whilst  it  represents  a  distinct  and  strong  lamella 
in  those  who  are  thin.  The  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lamella, 
unequal  and  filamentous,  supports  the  adipose  cellules.  The 
other,  lamellous,  smooth,  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
aponearosia.  It  is  in  this  layer  that  the  cephalic  vein  ramifies. 
The  cellular  tissue  of  the  cavity  of  the  axilla  blends  with  tlie 
i^neurofiis,  and  encloses  several  lymphatic  glands  in  its 
areola. 

Aponeurosis. — Beneath  the  greater  pectoral  and  latissimus 
dorsi,  the  brachial  fascia  is  disposed  in  the  following  manner : 
one  of  its  laminae,  mounting  in  front,  as  a  simple  cellular  mem- 
brane, attaches  itself  to  the  clavicle^  penetrates  the  coraco-cla- 
vicular  triangle,  thus  gains  the  contour  of  the  articulation,  and 
adheres  strongly  to  the  muscular  fibres.  At  the  side  of  the 
shoulder,  this  membrane  may  always  be  distinguished  from  the 
subcptaneous  tissue.  We  should  carefully  avoid  mistaking  ab- 
scesses, which  form  external  to  it^  for  those  developed  beneath. 
The  former  invariably  tend  towards  the  skin,  and  are  not  more 
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dangeroas  Ann  those  in  the  limbs.  The  latter,  on  the  eontmij; 
always  extend  towards  the  axilla.  Another  layer  slides  behind 
the  greater  pectoral  and  invests  its  posterior  sur&ce.  The 
same  disposition  takes  place  for  the  latissimus  dorsi ;  the  posterior 
portion,  however,  bemg  rather  stronger.  The  process  passing 
in  front  of  this  muscle,  also  strong,  is  thinner  as  it  ascends^ 
so  that  it  soon  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  lamdla,  running 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  baling  invested 
the  free  surface  of  the  sub-scapular  and  serratus  magnus.  The 
proper  cellular  tissue,  appearing  to  result  from  a  splitting  of  these 
aponeuroses,  as  they  pass  from  one  border  of  the  axilla  to  the 
other,  forms  an  assemblage  of  layers  and  filaments  con- 
tinuing uninterruptedly  to  the  axillary  aponeurosis,  with  n^ich 
it  contracts  most  intimate  union.  Prolonged,  in  addition,  into 
the  supra-clavicular  region,  it  is  thus  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  axilla  and  the  posterior  region  of  the 
neck,  through  the  space  existing  between  the  trapezius,  levator 
anguli  scapulas,  and  scaleni  muscles.  Thus,  we  find  the  rea* 
son  why  the  axilla  is  the  common  rendezvous  for  all  surrouml- 
ingsuppurations. 

By  destroying  the  cellular  tissue,  gangrenous  inflammationa 
give  rise  to  great  mischief;  in  the  first  place,  by  leaving  a  space, 
which  is,  with  difficulty,  efiaeed  otherwise  than  by  methodical 
pressure  on  the  subclavian  depression ;  secondly,  by  being  fre* 
quently  succeeded,  when  the  cure  is  efiected,  by  contraction  of 
the  whole  cavity,  which  may  for  ever  destroy  the  fiinctiona 
of  the  limb ;  thirdly,  by  allowing  the  introduction  and  exit  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  air,  leading  to  the  belief  of  commfmicataon 
with  the  lung,  as  I  saw  in  a  remarkable  example,  during  1832. 
This  phenomenon,  which,  as  described  by  M.  Blandin,  is  some- 
times the  result  of  rather  deep  wounds,  and  may  cause  em- 
physema, does  not  depend  upon  the  motions  of  the  arm,  as 
that  author  supposes,  but  rather  on  the  alternate  dilatation  or 
contraction  of  the  chest;  fourthly,  by,  for  a  long  period,  in- 
terfering with  the  course  of  the  lymph  or  blood,  and  the  ner- 
vous functions  throughout  the  whole  limb,  leaving  it  predisposed 
to  oedema,  erysipelas,  abscess,  8cc. 

Muscks.'-^The  peetoralis  major  is  separated  from  the  dtin  by 
the  aponeurosis,  superficial  fascia,  some  vessels  and  nerves. 
Its  fibres  converge  from  the  clavicle  and  ribs  to  the  humerus, 
so  that  to  reach  the  axilla,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  isolate  it» 
&sciculi,  without  dividing  it  Inserted  into  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove,  the  pectoralis  major  prevents  the  long  ten- 
don of  the  biceps  from  slipping  out  in  front.  A  more  or  lets 
distinct  fissnre,  which  we  may  call  coraoMieUmd  fluwtt^  larger 
superiorly  than  inferiorly,  and  filled  with  adipose  cellular  tissue*, 

*  In  addition  to  this  adipose  cellular  tissut^  we  find  the  cephalic  vein  and  a  divisioo 
of  the  thoracico-acroniialis  artery  in  this  fissure. — H.  H, 
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tq>Bratas  it  from  the  deltoid.    Tlie  coracoid  proceis  commonly 
lies  to  its  upper  portion,  but  more  deeply  seatecL 

The  pectoralis  minor,  extending  from  the  coracoid  process  to 
the  external  sur&ce  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  crosses 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  preceding,  nearly  at  right  angles,  and 
is  separated  fit>m  it  by  thick  cellulo-adipose  tissue,  containing 
vessels  of  some  magnitude.  Its  posterior  surfisu^e  passes  over 
the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may 
reach  these  organs,  above  and  below,  without  dividing  it. 

Its  superior  border  forms  the  base  of  a  triangle,  which  we  may 
name  davi'pectoraly  the  other  limits  of  which  are  represented  by  the 
davicle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  thorax,  on  the  other.  We  here 
find,  from  the  chest  towards  the  arm,  loose  cellular  tissue,  axil- 
lary, anterior  thoracic,  and  cephalic  veins,  axillary  and  acro- 
nual  arteries,  brachial  plexus  of  nerves^  and  its  anterior  thoracic 
branches. 

Beneath  the  muscle,  the  pectoralis  major  hides  another 
triangle,  larger  than  the  preceding ;  the  inferior  side,  which  does 
not,  properly  speaking,  exist,  would  be  formed  by  theanterior  border 
of  die  axilla,  and  would  extend  from  the  humerus  to  the  sixth  rib, 
being  cpnsequently  about  five  inches  in  extent.  Its  external 
border,  formed  by  the  humerus,  is  three  inches  and  a  hal^  and 
its  upper  side,  represented  by  the  lesser  pectoral,  only  three 
inches.  I  shall  call  this  the  sub-pedaral  triajigk.  We  here  see  a 
great  quantity  of  cellular  tissue,  and  from  within  outwards  lym- 
phatic glands,  basilic  and  axillary  veins,  the  artery  enveloped 
by  the  nerves,  a  portion  of  the  ooraco-brachialis  muscle,  tendon 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles ;  finally,  a  portion 
of  the  biceps. 

I  have  twice  seen  the  tendon  of  the  lesser  pectoral  cross 
the  back  of  the  coracoid  process,  to  be  attached  to  the  summit 
of  the  glenoid  cavity.  In  another  case^  it  was  inserted  beneath 
the  acromio*clavicular  vault;  its  superior  border  was  sensibly  ele- 
vated, invaded  the  clavi-pectoral  triangle,  becoming  an  obstacle 
to  the  ligature  of  the  axillary  artery. 

The  subdavian  advances  more  or  less  into  the  axilla,  accord- 
ing as  the  clavicle  is  depressed  or  elevated,  and  is  covered  by  a 
fibrous  lamella,  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  to  which  it  some- 
times gives  origin. 

Axitianf  aponeuroiU* — This  lamella,  attached  to  'the  clavicle 
and  coracoid  process,  is  continuous  with  that  separating  the  del- 
toid fi*om  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  and  by  it,  with  the  superficial 
&scia  of  the  shoulder.  Splitting,  to  invest  the  two  suifaces  of 
the  lesser  pectoral  muscle,  and  the  common  temhp  of  the  corar 
co*4)rachialis  and  biceps,  it  descends  in  front  of  the  axillary 
vein,  with  which  it  appears  continuous  superiorly.  Thus  pro- 
longed over  the  brachial  plexus,  before  losing  itself  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  axilla,  very  strong  in  some  individuals,  es- 
pecially in  front  of  the  vein,  continuous  with  those  of  the  neck 
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and  the  superior  opening  of  the  thorax,  it  is  one  of  the  lamdlse 
which  presents  most  opposition  when  we  would  expose  the  axiU 
lary  artery.  Sinee  I  attempted  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
this  in  1825,  M«  Blandin  has  described  the  aponeurosis,  under 
the  name  of  fascia  clavicularis,  and  M.  Gerdy,  the  inferior 
portion,  by  that  of  siupenBory  ligament  cfthe  axiOa  ;  but  it  ot^t 
rather  to  be  called  davi'-axiUaryj  or  caracthelavicular,  as  I  at 
first  termed  it,  or,  still  better,  axillary^  if  we  speak  of  the  whole. 
It  is  this  which  sometimes  resists  intermuscular  abscess  of  the 
region,  frequently  forcing  them  to  the  firont  of  the  articulation, 
in  the  sheath  of  the  deltoid. 

The  coraethbrachialUi  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps, 
united  at  their  origin  from  the  coracoid  process,  soon  separate^ 
the  biceps  passing  forwards,  while  the  coraoo-brachialis  remains 
behind. 

The  $ubioapuIari»i  the  anterior  surface  of  the  teres  major,  and 
anterior  margin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  form  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  cavity  of  the  axilla.  Between  the  teres  major  and  the 
subscapular  there  is  a  hole,  nearly  quadrilateral,  circumscribed 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  subscapular  above,  by  the  teres 
major  below,  by  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps  behind,  and  by 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  in  front,  filled  by  cellular  tissue. 
This  hole,  which  I  shall  call  subsctqndo^humerali  allows  axil- 
lary abscesses  to  spread  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  or 
shoulder.  The  posterior  circumflex  artery  and  nerve,  alsoy  pass 
by  it 

The  serraius  magnusy  fixing  the  shoulder  to  the  chest,  and, 
as  it  were,  uniting  the  spinal  border  of  the  scapula  to  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  great  pectoral,  conceals  the  intercostal^  and 
forms  the  internal  wall  of  the  axillary  cavity. 

Remarks. — It  is  thus  easily  seen  that  all  these  muscles  surround 
a  pyramidal  cavi^,  the  apex  of  which,  filled  hy  cellular  tissue, 
is  continuous  with  the  suprardavicular  region.  Its  anterior  wall, 
comprising  the  dam'pectoral  and  iub*pee£ral  triangles^  is  formed 
especially  by  the  clavi-axiUary  aponeurosis.  The  subscapular, 
teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  form  its  posterior  wall,  whilst 
the  serratus  magnus  almost  completely  bounds  its  intemaL 
The  internal  and  posterior  walls  of  the  axilla  unite  at  an  acute 
angle  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula*  As  this  angle  is 
quite  closed,  pus  cannot  .extend  directly  from  the  cavity  of  the 
axilla  into  the  dorsal  region,  without  perforating  the  serratus 
magnus;  but  it  easily  arrives  by  making  a  slight  detour*  Follow- 
ing the  cellular  track,  separating  the  superior  border  of  this 
muscle  from  the  levator  anguli  scapulas,  it  may  spread  between 
the  trapezius  and  rhomboid,  or  burrow  in  front  of  the  rhomboid, 
to  descend  between  the  side  of  the  chest  and  the  serratus  mag- 
nus. Arrested  and  turned  back  by  the  aponeuroris,  it  finds 
another  course  through  which  to  reach  this  latter  interval,  by 
gaining  the  space  separating  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapul|i 
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front  the  tliorax,  which  limits  the  serratu^  magnus  in  front,  the 
rhomboid  behind,  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  aponeurosiB  below. 
Arrived  there,  the  pus  may  penetrate  as  above,  between  the  side 
of  the  chest  and  the  two  large  muscles  attached  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  shoulder*  The  angle  resulting  from  the  union  of 
the  anterior  and  internal  walls,  still  more  acute,  is  prolonged  in 
front  of  the  thorax,  and  opposes  but  feeble  resistance  to  pus 
spreading  in  this  direction.  The  external,  truncated  superiorly, 
encloses  a  portion  of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  the  humerus, 
and  the  internal  portion  of  the  scapulo*humerfd  articulation. 
This  anatomical  disposition  permits  of  the  axillary  artery  being 
compressed,  and  of  abscesses  of  the  articulation  spreading  into 
the  axilla. 

Arteriau — ^The  axUlary,  the  principal  trunk  of  the  r^on,  pre- 
serves its  name^  from  the  clavicle  as  far  as  the  posterior  border 
of  the  axilla.  Oblique  from  above  downwards,  and  from  within 
outwards,  it  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  descends.  Supe^- 
riorly,  it  is  nearest  the  thorax,  whilst,  inferiorly,  it  is  closer  to 
the  arm.  Thus  wounds  in  the  cavity  of  the  axilla  are  less 
dangerous  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  chest,  whilst,  superiorly, 
we  avoid  it  more  surely  by  approaching  the  limb*  Internally 
are  the  vein  and  lymphatic  glands ;  externally,  the  nerves ;  an- 
teriorly, nerves  and  veins ;  posteriorly,  some  nervous  branches, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  cellular  tissue.  To  submit  these  relations 
to  practical  deductions,  we  will  divide  the  artery  into  three 
portions. 

Cban^pectoral  trianffkj  in  the  Jirst  portion^  extending  from  the 
clavicle  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  pectortu,  the  vein 
being  internal  and  anterior,  ordinarily  covers  the  artery  so  much 
that  during  life  we  are  obliged  to  push  it  aside  in  operation  for 
aneurism.  Behind  the  vein,  this  artery  lies  on  the  first  inter- 
costal muscle,  the  second  rib,  and  in  the  first  portion  of  the  ser- 
ratns  magnus,  but  only  by  means  of  cellular  tissue.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  accompanied  by  the  inferior  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves,  which  gradually  proceeds  to  the  front  All 
the  other  nerves  remain  behind,  and  to  its  external  portion. 
Still  more  externally,  we  see  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  summit  of 
the  axilla;  subsequently  the  roof,  formed  by  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. The  subclavian  muscle,  in  crossing,  descends,  for  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  it,  beneath  the  clavicle.  A  little  lower 
it  is  ordinarily  crossed,  tery  obliquely,  by  an  anterior  thoracic 
nerve^  which  runs  between  the  pectoral  muscle.  In  fi:t)nt^  are 
some  dense  cellular  lamellae,  and  the  axillary  aponeuroris.  After 
this  fibrous  membrane  comes  a  layer  of  cellulo^dipose  tissue, 
the  pectoralis  major,  the  subcutaneous  aponeurosis,  and  tissue. 
Dividing  the  datn-pectaral  triangle  into  two  nearly  equal  portions, 
its  direction  follows  that  of  the  coraco-deltoid  fissure.  Thus, 
cutting  in  this  fissure,  we  &11  directly  on  the  artery. 
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Beneath  the  pectoraiis  minor j  the  second  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery  is  covered  by  the  pectoraiis  minor.  The  nerves,  which 
were  all  placed  extemaUy,  anteriorly,  and  posteriorly,  send  two 
cords,  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior,  which  cross  it  very  ob- 
liquely to  produce  the  median  at  its  internal  side.  The  nervous 
plexus  thus  forms  a  complete  sheath,  and  the  vein  does  not  lie 
immediately  upon  it.  At  present,  nearer  to  the  arm  than  to  the 
chest,  it  corresponds,  anteriorly  and  externally,  to  the  biceps  and 
pectoral^  posteriorly,  to  the  subscapular,  and,  remotely,  to  the 
serratus  magnus  within.  We  should  never  attempt  to  apply  a 
ligature  in  mis  portion,  as  the  relations  already  described  su^ 
ficiently  indicate  the  dangers  attending  such  an  operation.  If 
we  would  compress  it,  the  pressure  should  be  made  against  the 
head  of  the  humerus;  but  this  is  only  easy  in  thin  persons. 
We  may  idso,  ad  observed  by  Camper,  apply  pressure  in  front, 
across  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  upon  the  second  rib.  This 
latter  process,  however,  is  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Suth-pectoral  triangle. — Lastly,  the  third  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery  is  met  with  in  the  sub-pectoral  triangle,  where  it  has,  on. 
its  radial  side,  a  root  of  the  median,  and  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve ;  to  its  ulnar  side,  the  posterior  root  of  the  median,  the 
internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves ;  externally  and  posteriorly, 
the  radial  and  circumflex.  The  vein  is  in  the  same  relation 
as  in  the  preceding  portion.  Covered  by  the  pectoraiis  major, 
it  lies,  posteriorly,  on  the  tendon  of  the  subscapular  or  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  on  the  humerus,  where  it  may  easily  be  compressed* 
In  the  third  of  its  length,  the  axillary  may  be  tied  in  two  difie- 
rent  manners.  At  first,  by  cutting  paralicl  to  its  direction,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  borders  of  the  cavity  of  the  axilla, 
as  performed  by  M.  Monoir,  or  by  dividing  the  pectoraiis 
major  perpendicularly  to  its  direction,  as  recommended  by 
Desault  and  Delpech.  In  both  these  cases,  we  must  expect 
to  meet  with  a  very  strong  sheath,  enclosing  the  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve. 

The  acromial^  in  some  subjects,  separates  from  the  trunk  of. 
the  axillary,  very  near  the  subclavian  muscle;  but  as  it  '.{>  more 
frequently  close  to  the  pectoraiis  minor,  it  is  better,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  apply  the  ligature  higher,  than  lower,  in  front  of  the 
clavicle.  It  sometimes  furnishes  the  anterior  thoracic  branches, 
at  the  same  moment;  in  this  case,  it  is  at  first  much  more 
voluminous.  Its  acromial  portion  runs  direcdy  in  front  of  the 
lesser  pectoral  muscle,  to  bifurcate  behind  the  cephalic  vein, 
under  the  apex  of  the  coracoid  process.  One  of  its  branches 
passes  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bony  prominence,  and  is 
lost  in  the  deltoid  muscle.  This  branch,  which  is  as  large  as  a 
crowquill,  is  naturally  divided  in  amputation  at  the  shoulder 
joint.  The  other  branch,  entering  the  coraco-deltoid  fissure, 
remains  at  first  internal   to   the   cephalic   vein,  next  passes 
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beneath  this  vessel  to  its  external  side,  and  finally  runs  for- 
wards. We  should  not  forget  this  circumstance,  when  we 
would  perform  phlebotomy  here. 

The  anterior  thoracic  arise,  the  superior,  in  the  clavi-pectoral 
triangle,  and  sometimes  even  from  the  acromial ;  the  inferior, 
from  the  middle  portion  of  the  axillary  beneath  the  lesser  pec* 
toral.  Their  branches  are  principally  distributed  to  the  pec- 
toral muscles.  Ramifying  freely  in  the  cellular  tissue  sepa- 
rating them,  they  cause  great  trouble  in  the  ligature  of  the 
axillary  artery. 

The  external  mammary^  arising  opposite  the  inferior  border  of 
the  lesser  pectoral,  descends  on  the  side  of  the  thorax,  between 
the  pectoralis  major  and  serratus  magnus,  to  supply  the  in- 
teguments. This  is  the  most  frequently  opened  in  the  removal  of 
tumours  from  the  cavity  of  the  axilla.  It  gives  off  some  other 
branches,  which  are  lost  in  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  common  or  sub-scapular  is  found  opposite  the  anterior 
border  of  the  muscle  of  the  same  name,  and  descends  behind 
the  nerves,  in  front  of  the  side  of  the  scapula,  where  it  soon 
bifurcates.  Being  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillary,  we  should 
tie  this  latter  above  or  very  far  beneath  it.  Its  anterior  branch, 
smaller  than  the  posterior,  is  the  continuation  of  the  primitive 
trunk,  and  ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  part  of  this 
r^ion.  The  posterior  or  circumflex  curves  towards  the  pos- 
terior region  of  the  shoulder,  where  we  shall  meet  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  preceding. 

The  circumflex  artemss  are  frequently  given  off  by  one  trunk, 
close  to  the  sub-scapular,  from  which  they  are  sometimes  derived. 
In  all  cases,  the  posterior  circumflex  passes  immediately  behind 
the  shoulder,  through  the  sub-scapulo*  humeral  foramen.  The 
anterior,  smaller  than  the  other,  is  placed  behind  the  musculo- 
cutaneous nerve,  the  coraco-brachialis,  biceps,  and  deltoid 
muscles.  Applied  on  the  bone,  it  divides  at  the  bicipital  groove ; 
with  the  posterior  it  forms  an  arterial  circle  around  the  neck 
of  the' humerus,  which  may  be  torn  in  fractures  of  the  part; 
whence'  results  the  large  ecchymosis,  frequently  attending  this 
accident. 

The  origin,  size,  number,  and  distribution  of  all  these 
branches  are  capable  of  great  variations,  as  is  also  the  trunk 
of  the  axillary.  1  have  seen  it  divide  into  two  branches,  one^ 
posterior,  largest,  giving  off  the  proper  brachial  artery,  the 
other,  anterior,  smaller,  formed  by  the  radial,  prolonged  as  far 
as  the  axilla,  the  division  continued  beneath  the  subclavian 
muscle. 

Veins. — Capable,  like  the  arteries,  of  being  divided  into  three 
portions,  the  axillary  vein  is  very  large,  and  placed,  at  first 
interna],  on  the  bolder  of  the  first  rib,  first  intercostal  muscle, 
second  rib,  and  serratus  magnus ;  externally  and  posteriorly,  on 
the  axillary  artery,  to  which  it  adheres,  by  means  of  dense 
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cellular  tissue.  Anteriorlj,  it  receives  the  lamella  irom  the 
coraocHclavicalar  aponeurosis,  which  fortifies  its  external  tunic 
It  is  next  crossed  by  the  anterior  thoracic  nerve  and  arteries; 
and  subsequently  covered  by  the  sub-muscolar,  cellulo-aiUpose 
tissue,  &C.  When  swollen  after  expiration,  it  completely  hides 
the  artery ;  thus  Lizar's  method  may  be  of  service,  which  was» 
to  suspend  the  venous  circulation  below  the  axUla,  by  pressure 
on  the  limb  during  the  operation  for  aneurism. 

Behind  the  lesser  pectoral,  the  axiUaiy  vein,  crossed  by  the 
branches  of  the  inferior  thoracic  artery,  lies  less  immediately  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  artery,  being  separated  from  it  by 
the  two  roots  of  the  median  nerve;  its  inferior  portion,  stiU 
internal,  is  also  placed  in  front ;  the  median,  cutaneous,  and 
ulnar  nerves  interpose  between  them.  Anteriorly,  it  is  crossed 
by  the  external  mammary  artery,  branches  of  the  second  and 
third  intercostal  nerves,  and  some  other  filaments.  All  the 
brachial  plexus  is  consequently  placed  behind,  and  externally. 

The  cunHary  vein  ordinarily  receives  the  basilic,  (sometimes 
its  equal  in  size,)  the  collateral  veins  of  the  subscapular,  cir- 
cumflex, and,  in  some  persons,  mtemal  mammaiy,  in  the  mA^ 
pectoral  triangle.  The  latter  vein  and  the  basilic  enter  it  at  its 
internal  and  anterior  portion,  whilst  the  others  penetrate  at  its 
external  or  posterior  surface.  Their  trunks  are  seen  in  the 
interval  between  the  nerves,  and  all  constitute  at  this  point 
a  very  complicated  plexus,  producing  considerable  embarrass- 
ment when  we  would  expose  the  artery.  In  some  subjects 
they  remain  separated  as  far  as  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle ;  but 
this  is  a  rare  occurrence;  the  external  mammary  and  in* 
ferior  thoracic  habitually  open  into  one  or  the  other  of  them 
beneath  this  muscle. 

Although  the  cephalic  vein  appertains  to  the  shoulder,  its  im- 
portance in  surgery  requires  that  we  should  here  examine  it  at 
some  length.  It  is  nearly  the  only  superficial  branch  meriting 
any  attention.  Lodged  in  the  deltoid  fissure,  it  is  more  or  less 
deeply  seated.  When  this  fissure  is  not  well  marked,  the  vein 
is  very  superficial.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  fissure  is  dis- 
tinct as  far  as  the  bone,  it  is  deeply  seated.  Enveloped  in 
cellulo-adipose  tissue,  in  penetrating  beneath  the  clavicle,  it 
passes,  internal  to  the  coracoid  process,  in  front  of  the  origins  of 
the  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  lesser  pectoral  muscles ;  ob- 
liquely crosses  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  and  axillary  arteiy, 
to  enter  into  the  vein  on  its  external  and  anterior  side^  close  to 
the  subclavian  muscle.  In  this  course,  it  also  crosses  the  acro- 
mial artery,  in  such  a  manner  that  this  latter  forms  a  half 
circle  round  the  vein,  in  passing  behind  it.  M.  Huguier  in- 
formed me,  that  he  once  saw  it  enter  the  axilla  beneath  the 
great  pectoral  muscle,  instead  of  the  deltoid  fissure. 

The  number  of  veins  found  in  the  axilla  render  operations 
dangerous  from  two  causes ;  first,  by  phlebitis,  easily  produced 
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by  their  injury,  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  several  of  them, 
being  maintained  in  their  situation  by  solid  lamellas^  appear 
to  allow  the  air  to  penetrate,  and  to  proceed  rapidly  to  the 
heart.  ' 

The  lymphatics  are  very  numerous  in  this  region.  All  those 
from  the  upper  extremity,  as  well  as  those  from  the  exterior  of 
the  chest,  and  a  part  from  the  posterior  region  of  the  neck, 
enter  here.  We  iind  a  considerable  number  of  glands,  some 
forming  a  kind  of  chain  around  the  vessels,  whilst  the  others 
are  arranged  in  two  series.  There  are  some  which  constitute  a 
layer,  placed  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  the 
vascular  and  nervous  plexus ;  and  others,  again,  reposing  between 
this  plexus  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cavity.  They,  also,  more 
particularly,  occupy  the  space  separating  the  vessels  and  nerves 
from  the  serratus  magnus.  This  circumstance  is  exceedingly 
advantageous.  In  fact,  should  their  extirpation  become  neces- 
sary, we  shall  not  easily  be  deterred  by  the  depth  at  which 
they  may  be  placed,  when  we  recollect  this  anatomical  arrange- 
ment ;  especially  as  there  is  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  we  can  prudently  attempt  their  removal.  This  consists 
in  separating  the  arm  from  the  trunk.  If  the  tumours  remain 
attached  to  the  thorax,  not  following  the  motions  of  the  limb, 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  intimately  connected  with  the 
arteries  and  nerves. 

We  know  with  what  facility  these  glands  inflame  and  swell 
in  the  diseases  of  the  breast  in  women,  of  the  whole  of  the 
chest  in  both  sexes,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. They,  thus,  frequently  suffice  to  disclose  the  existence 
of  disease,  where  it  was  not  apprehended.  The  glands  of  the 
axilla  swell  with  great  rapidity,  in  suppurations  and  virulent 
inflammation.  In  these  cases,  ako,  the  suppuration  sometimes 
invades  the  surrounding  loose  and  abundant  cellular  tissue 
with  frightful  rapidity.  Hence  the  vast  abscesses  extending 
into  the  neighbouring  regions,  through  the  medium  of  the 
cellular  tissue.  In  swelling,  they  frequently  produce  infiltration 
of  the  limb.  Their  tumefaction,  arrested  by  the  thorax,  extends 
in  general  by  the  side  of  the  plexus :  thus  the  tumours  result- 
ing have  several  times  given  the  idea  of  aneurisms,  where  they 
did  not  exist.  Althougn  they  may  then  be  prolonged  upwards 
beneath  the  clavicle,  separate  the  pectoral  muscles  m  front,  and 
the  deltoid  externally,  push  the  latissimus  dorsi  backwards,  and 
send  prolongations  through  all  the  ceUular  spaces  already  de«r 
scribed,  they  may  commonly  be  extirpated,  in  consequence  of 
their  point  of  origin,  which  allows  the  nerves  and  vessels  to 
remain  on  their  external  surface.  Receiving  an  artery  and 
vein  at  their  superior  and  external  side,  it  is  in  this  situation 
that  we  must  tie  their  pedicles,  when  we  would  remove  them. 
The  axillary  vein,  being  nearer  than  the  artery,  is  mpie  ex* 
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posed  to  injury  in  these  operations ;  whilst  the  situation  of  this 
vein  on  a  more  anterior  plane  requires  that  pressure  should  be 
made  from  behind  forwards.    . 

'  In  consequence  of  their  relations  with  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
we  scarcely  run  any  risk,  in  dissecting  the  diseased  masses  from 
the  axilla.  If  we  proceed  from  the  thorax  towards  the  arm,  ircm 
below  upwards^  and  from  behind  forwards,  we  scarcely  run  any 
risk,  and  their  anterior  surfaces  may  be  detached  with  the  fingers, 
or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  from  beneath  the  clavicle.  I  thus  re- 
moved, one  in  1828)  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  without  any  hemor- 
rhage. In  three  individuals  who  died,  the  one  in  1824,  the  two 
others  in  1825,  the  vessels  were  so  much  implicated  in  the  tumour 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  avoided  them;  but 
the  disease,  which  had  acquired  vast  extent,  did  not  appear  to 
have  commenced  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Nerves. — The  brachial  plexus  furnishes  nearly  the  wholei* 
In  the  clavi-pectoral  triangle  its  cords  are  united  in  a  fasciculus^ 
placed  behind  and  external  to  the  artery.  Free  beneath  the 
clavicle,  and  towards  the  summit  of  the  axilla,  it  corresponds 
in  front  to  the  coraco*deltoid  fissure,  and  is,  consequently,  sepfr- 
rated  from  the  skin  merely  by  &t,  cellular  tissue,  and  the  trans- 
verse branch  of  the  acromial  artery,  the  cephalic  vein  bdng 
more  internal.  These  relations  do  not  prevent  its  being  .eiy 
deeply  seated,  but  they  allow  of  its  being  reached  without 
dividing  the  muscles.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument,  carried  per- 
pendicularly to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  on  the  internal  bordo'  of 
the  coracoid  process,  in  the  retiring  angle  existing  betweea  the 
clavicle  and  this  eminence,  would  fall  directly  upon  it,  scarcely 
exposing  the  artery.  In  passing  below  the  lesjBer  pectoral^ 
this  plexus  divides,  sending  off  two  branches,  which,  running 
beneath,  and  in  front  of  the  axillary  artery,  unite  between  this 
vessel  and  its  vein,  to  form  the  median  nerve. 

In  the  subpectoral  space^  the  nerves  of  the  arm  are  commonly 
isolated. 

The  median  remains  internal.  Towards  the  brachial  r^ion, 
it  is  sometimes  found  in  front,  and  may  easily  be  drawn  beck- 
wards,  when  we  tie  the  artery  near  the  lesser  pectoral,  and,  on 
the  contrary,  piuhed  forwards,  when  we  would  operate  near 
the  anterior  border  of  this  region.  The  vein  or  vein»  lie  to  its 
internal  side. 

The  musculo-cutimeous^  continuous  with  the  anterior  root  of 
the  median,  gaining  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coraco* 
brachialis,  which  it  traverses,  is  but  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  artery. 

The  circun^flex  separates  from  the  plexus  behind,  and  a  little 
above  the  inferior  border  of  the  subscapular  muscle^  over  which 
it  turns,  to  pass  beneath  the  neck  of  the  humerus.  Its  relations 
to  the  bone  are  such,  that  it  may  be  torn  in  fracturei^  pro- 
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ducing  serious  mischieE  In  luxations  downwards,  it  is  also 
necessarily  compressed  by  the  bead  of  the  bone* 

The  radial  or  muxub-spiral  is  given  off  opposite  the  circum- 
flex, these  two  cords  sometimes  arising  by  one  trunk.  Placed 
quite  posteriorly,  it  descends,  winding,  beneath  the  humeru& 
ijitering  between  the  internal  and  posterior  portions  of  the 
triceps,  it  may  equally  be  stretched  and  torn  in  fractures,  and 
compressed  in  luxations.  It  is  not  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  artery. 

Internally  and  anteriorly  is  the  cutaneoiu  nerve,  which,  situated 
between  the  vein  and  artery,  is  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to 
have  been  mbtaken  for  the  median. 

The  uiiar,  more  internal  and  posterior,  is  also  covered  by  the 
veins.  It  is  as  large  as  the  median,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  position,  and  because,  in  separating  from  its 
origin,  it  is  also  prolonged  from  the  artery,  by  passing  behind 
it. 

The  thoracic  vary  as  to  number.  We  distinguish  two  prin- 
cipal branches,  llie  first  leaves  the  plexus  at  the  top  of  the 
clavi-pectoral  space,  proceeds  obliquely  forwards,  downwards 
and  inwards,  gives  off  several  filaments  to  the  cellulo-adipose 
tissue^  and  terminates  by  a  few  branches  in  the  greater  pectoraL 
Passing  in  front  of  the  vessels,  it  may  be  included  in  the  ligar 
ture'upon  the  artery.  It  is  between  it  and  the  acromial  artery 
that  the  axillary  should  be  tied.  It  is  crossed,  in  its  turn,  by  the 
termination  of  the  cephalic  vein.  The  second  arises  a  little 
lower,  and  passes  behind  the  artery,  subsequendy  between  it 
and  the  vein,  to  run  beneath  the  inferior  border  of  the  lesser, 
and  supply  the  posterior  surface  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle. 
In  its  course  round  the  artery,  this  nerve  is  sometimes  so 
intimately  united  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated  from  it. 

The  subacapular  are  still  more  uncertain  as  to  number  than 
the  thoracic.  All  running  backwards  in  the  cellular  tissue^  and 
terminating  in  the  muscle  of  the  same  name,  they  offer  no  im- 
portant  surgical  consideration.  They  may  be  compressed,  like 
the  others,  in  luxations  inwards,  and  by  tumours  developed  in 
the  axilla. 

Posteriorly  and  internally,  we  remark  the  posterior  thoracic 
nerve^  coming  from  the  supra-clavicular  region,  and  placed  on 
the  axillaiy  surface  of  the  serratus  magnus,  to  which  it  ia  distri- 
buted. If  it  were  destroyed,  respiration  would  be  interrupted, 
as  this  is  the  only  nerve  supplying  the  serratus  magnus.  The 
po8teri<Mr  border  of  the  shoulder  would  then  project  more  back- 
wards .and  upwards  than  usual,  the  scapula  not  lying  close  to 
the  side  of  the  thorax.  A  man  aged  twenty*six,  strong  and  of 
good  constitution,  having  been  in  this  condition  for  six  months, 
from  falling  with  the  cavity  of  his  axilla  upon  the  comer  of  a 
stool,  was  cured  by  the  application  of  the  nioxa  around  liis 
shoulder  and  thorax. 
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The  intereaOal  bramAas  o(  ibd  mOa^  le^^  placed 

beneath  tha  second  and  third  rib»  in  front  of  the  corresponding 
denticislalioM  of  the  serratus  magnum  ramify  in  the  cellular 
6asaef  lymphatic  glaodsi  around  we  basilic  veins,  and  in  the 
skin* 

iZemoribi— ^We  may  now  easily  understand  the  Yarioiis  forms 
of  inflammations  and  abscesses  of  the  aadlhu  Beneath  the 
akin,  the  coUecCion  remains  tuberculated,  or  in  patches,  and 
superficial,  because  the  tissues  are  filamentous,  and  it  meets 
with  least  resistance  towards  the  skin.  Near  the  aponeurosis  it 
rather  increases  in  breadth,  as  it  occupies  lamellous  tissue^  and 
is  arrested,  on  one  hand,  by  the  fiucia,  whilst  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  resists  it  on  the  other.  The  abundance  of  cellular  tissue 
beneath  the  i^neurosis  explains  the  fapidi^  and  extent  of 
deep  abscesses  of  the  axilla.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  clavi- 
axillary  aponeurosis  spreading  over  the  skin,  between  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  and  pectoralis  major,  these  abscesses  frequently 
burrow  a  little  lower  on  the  side  of  the  chest.  Its  superior 
portion  would  force  them  radier  to  follow  the  yessels  and 
nerves,  and  pass  into  the  supra^clavicular  region  and  into  the 
chest,  of  which  I  possess  several  examples,  in  the  same  manner 
that  its  rare&ction  intanally  allows  them  easily  to  burst  above 
the  lesser  pectoral  muscle^  and  in  die  subclavian  depression. 
Surrounded  by  muscles  and  fasciae^  these  abscesses  cause  exqui* 
site  torture  before  diey  show  themselves  externally,  or  possess 
any  evident  fluctuation,  and  tmd  to  invade  the  n^Ie  of  the 
cellular  tissue  just  described,  as  well  as  to  perforate  the  skin. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  opening  them  tarfy  and  htryefy.  The 
glands,  being  nearly  all  situated  between  the  aponeurosis,  can 
only  produce  this  species  of  abscess. 

The  tkekton  of  the  axillary  region  bdongs  entirdy  to  the 
shoulder,  and  should  not  dday  us  for  a  moment,  excepting  at  its 
thoracic  or  costid  portion. 

The  ribs  present  nodiing  more  remarkable  here,  than  what 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  costal  region  of  the  thorax.  The 
second  alone  merits  any  attention,  from  the  slight  inclination 
of  its  external  surface,  and  from  its  more  superficial  position. 
It  is  upon  it  that  J.  Bell  recommends  the  axillary  artery  to  be 
compressed,  rather  than  behind  the  clavicle.  We  have  already 
seen  that  this  precept  should  not  be  followed.  The  others  can 
but  rarely  be  fractured,  in  consequence  of  the  solidity  and 
thickness  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Nevertheless,  this  only 
extends  to  direct  firactures,  as  those  which  depend  upon 
pressure  on  the  sternum  may  take  place  here  as  in  other 
regions. 

This  accident  is  even  more  dangerous  than  elsewhere,  on  ac- 
count of  the  organs  contained  in  the  axilla.  Exostoses  have 
this  peculiarity,  that,  redacting  against  the  axillary  plexus  and 
vessels,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  and  more  or  lesi» 
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interrupt  the  functions  of  the  oorresponding  limb.  In  the  ex- 
ample related  bj  Mr.  Mayo,  the  tumour  was  situated  on  the 
first  or  second  rib,  and  produced  obliteration  of  the  axillaryi  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  strong  pulsation  of  the  subclavian. 

Scapidchhumeral  regunu — Naturally  limited,  posteriorly,  by  the 
dorsal  r^ion,  and  in  front  by  the  subclavian  depression,  above 
by  the  supra-scapular  region,  and  below  by  the  maif[ins  of  the 
axilla,  the  shoulder  represents  a  triangle  with  its  truncated 
summit  looking  forwards.  Externally,  it  otEers  several  enunen*^ 
ces  and  depressions.  We  may  easily  feel  its  posterior  border 
thiDugh  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  the  same  with  its  superior 
and  inferior  angles.  Below  is  the  rounded  and  thick  border  of 
the  latissimus  dorsi. 

From  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  we  dis* 
tinguish  the  coracoid  process,  an  eminence  corresponding  to  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  the  acromion,  or  clavicle;  still  lower, 
the  projection  of  the  infrarspinatus  muscle.  The  deltoid  and 
head  of  the  humerus  also  form  projections,  generally  very 
marked*  Between  these  two  last  eminences  is  a  kind  of  exca*^ 
vation,  leading  to  the  cavity  of  the  axilla,  which  I  shall  name  the 
posterior  deUoid  groove.  Lastly,  there  is  also  a  depression  be* 
tween  the  acromion  and  clavicle.  The  coracoid  process  is  rarely 
fractured  by  direct  causes,  on  account  of  the  d^ression  in  which 
it  is  situated,  and  the  projection  formed  in  its  neighbourhood, 
by  the  tip  of  the  acromion,  or  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  da* 
vide.  When  the  acromion  overlaps  the  humeral  relief  in  front, 
it  is  quite  the  contrary  behind  and  externally.  Thus,  the  least 
change  in  these  relations  is  sufficient  to  decide  that  the  scapulo* 
humeral  articulation  is  in  some  way  diq>laced.  In  some  indi« 
viduals,  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is  so  much  elevated,  or 
the  acromion  so  much  depressed,  that  a  considerable  projection 
results,  capable  of  being  mistaken  for  luxation  or  exostosis ;  so 
much  so  that  I  have  frequently  seen  patients  feign  diseases, 
Irom  which  they  never  suffered. 

This  projection,  observed  principally  in  men  sentenced  to 
.  penal  labour,  may  depend,  as  considered  by  M.  Huguier,  on  the 
incessant  pressure  exercised  by  the  clavical  and  acromion  against 
each  other.  The  skin,  thicker  at  the  top  of  the  region,  still 
more  so  behind  than  in  front,  and  below,  is  never  covered  with 
hair*  We  here  see  no  wrinkles,  excepting  those  resulting  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  papillae,  fleshy  fibres,  or  prominences  of 
the  skeleton.  The  sebaceous  follicles  are  not  very  abundant, 
but  yety  large.  I  have  seen  them  larger  than  the  thumb,  in 
which  cases  I  touched  them  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  having 
incised  them.  This  treatment,  in  two  cases,  was  successful  in  a 
very  few  days*  The  pain  attending  furuncula,  which  here  ap« 
pear  to  differ  but  little  from  simple  anthrax,  depends  upon  its 
density  and  inelasticity. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  encloses  numerous  venous  and  arterial 
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branches,  but  few  nerves.  The  cdlular  tissue  allows  of  great 
mobility  in  the  skin,  over  the  supra  and  sub-spinal  fossae. 
Abundantly  supplied  with  fat  over  the  deltoid,  in  some  individu- 
als, it  is  dense,  and,  as  it  were  filamentous  over  the  spine  of  the 
scapula,  acromion,  and  clavicle,  where  it  forms  a  complete  bursa 
mucosa,  placed  in  relation  with  the  motion  of  the  shoulder.  As 
it  is  very  intimately  united  to  the  skin,  and  easily  separated  fix>m 
the  aponeurosis,  wounds  not  penetrating  to  the  muscles  may 
and  ought  to  be  united  by  first  intention.  The  aponeurosis  is 
formed  by  numerous  layers,  which  terminate  by  uniting  with 
those  of  ^e  surrounding  r^ons.  The  double  lamella  of  the 
trapezius  descends  towards  the  superior  border  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  which  it  envelopes  before  it  blends  with  the  brachial  apo- 
neurosis. In  general,  this  membrane,  thin  over  the  muscles, 
where  it  resembles  cellular  tissue,  is  manifestly  fibrous  in  the 
interval. 

That  which  proceeds  from  the  inferior  border  of  the  spiue, 
and  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  scapula,  divides,  forming 
two  intersections  between  the  teres  major,  teres  minor,  and  inira- 
roinatus.  It  is  continuous  with  the  preceding  layer  beneath 
the  axilla,  and  splits  opposite  the  posterior  border  of  the  deltoid. 
One  of  its  processes,  applied  over  that  muscle,  mingles  with  the 
superficial  layer  already  described,  and  is  lost  in  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  upper  extremity.  The  other  remains  beneath  the  deltoid, 
applied  over  the  infra-spinatus,  which  it  invests  very  firmly,  ac- 
companying it  to  the  head  of  the  humerus*  It  is  thus  prolonged 
between  the  articulation  and  the  muscle,  as  fiir  as  the  origin  of 
the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps,  which  it  embraces,  to  proceed 
into  the  axilla,  where  we  have  already  studied  it  as  the  davi- 
axillary  aponeurosis. 

Above  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  a  third  process  binds^  down 
the  suprarspinatus  musde,  and  attlu^hes  itself  in  fix>nt  to  the 
coraco  and  acromio-clavicular  ligaments. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  the  aponeuroses  is  indispensable, 
when  we  would  determine  the  situation  and  danger  of  abscesses 
or  other  afiections,  occurring  behind  the  shoulder.  In  order  ex- 
actly to  appreciate  the  nrnseks  of  the  scapular  region,  we  should 
divide  it  into  four  portions :  the  supra-spinal,  infra*spinal,  ax- 
illary, and  humeral. 

In  the  first,  the  trapezius^  inserted  on  the  upper  border  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  also  to  the  clavicle,  is  separated  from  the 
supra-spinal  aponeurosis  by  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  very  thick, 
establishing  a  communication  with  the  supra-clavicular  and  ax- 
illary regions.  The  letoator  cmgtJi  sctgndoB^  appertaining  to  the 
regions  of  the  neck,  raises  the  posterior  angle  of  the  scapula ; 
therefore,  if  this  bone  were  fractured  transversely,  it  would  cause 
separation  of  the  parts.  The  onuHhyoidy  a  muscle  belonging  to 
the  suprapclavicular  region,  inserted  behind  the  coracoid  notch, 
has  but  little  influence  on  the  action  of  the  shoulder ;  on  the 
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contrary,  it  there  takes  its  fixed  point  to  depress  the  larynx*  In 
ascending,  it  leaves,  between  it  and  the  coracoid  process,  a  small 
triangular  space,  through  which  the  supra-scapular  vessels  fr^ 
quently  pass,  before  entering  the  supra-spinal  fossa.  The  mprc^ 
spinalis  fiUs  the  fossa  of  that  name,  firmly  bound  down  by  apo- 
neurosis. Beneath  the  acromio-clavicular  arch,  it  lies  directly 
over  the  articulation,  before  attaching  itself  to  the  tuberosity, 
and  slides  in  loose  fibro-cellular  tissue,  continuous  with  the  ax- 
illa, beneath  the  clavi-axillary  aponeurosis. 

In  the  subspinal  region,  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the 
trapezius  conceals  a  very  distinct  synovial  bursa ;  lower  down, 
we  find  a  portion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  attached  to»  or  sliding 
over,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  from  which  it  also  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  bursa  mucosa,  and  thus  assists  the  trapezius  in  press- 
ing the  scapula  against  the  thorax.  In  front,  we  see  the  scapular 
portion  of  the  deltoid^  the  border  of  which  becomes  more  and 
more  isolated  as  it  extends  towards  the  humerus.  Between  this 
border,  the  trapezius,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  there  exists  a  tri- 
angular space,  in  which  the  skin  is  only  separated  from  the  hi^ 
fra-tpinatus  muscle  by  aponeurosis.  Beneath  this  space  and  the 
preceding  muscles  is  the  infrarspinatus.  Attached  to  the  fossa, 
which  it  fills,  covered  by  the  deltoid,  it  approaches  the  supra- 
spinal, and,  like  it,  crosses  the  articulation,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  beneath  the  acromial  arch. 

As  the  supra  and  infra-spinatus  muscles  are  enclosed  in  a 
species  of  sac,  fibrous  posteriorly,  and  osseous  in  front,  abscesses 
forming  in  their  substance  can  rarely  find  issue  in  any  other  di- 
rection than  that  conducting  them  to  the  axilla. 

The  teres  major  slides  over  the  humerus  in  front  of  the  triceps, 
which  separates  its  tendon  from  the  deltoid.  The  teres  minor,  a 
fiuciculus  detached  from  the  infra-spinatus,  mounts  parallel  to 
this  latter  beneath  the  deltoid ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  an  antagonist  to  the  subscapular.  The  space  separating  it 
from  the  teres  major,  filled  by  cellular  tissue  and  by  semifibrous 
intersections,  encloses  the  posterior  branches  of  the  subscapular 
vessels.  Being  external  to  the  articulation,  its  anterior  surface 
lies  upon  the  long  head  of  the  triceps* 

In  the  humeral  portion,  the  deltoid^  acting  on  the  humerus, 
like  a  lever,  raises  the  arm  when  it  is  free;  but  when  the 
moveable  extremity  of  the  limb  is  retauied  by  any  force,  it  de- 

K esses  the  head  of  the  bone,  thus  fiivouring  luxation  downwards, 
oulded,  as^it  were,  around  the  articulation,  it  is  manifestly 
separated,  when  the  arm  is  hanging  along  the  chest,  by  a  space 
of  which  the  sub-deltoid  or  clavi-axillary  forms  the  roof,  whilst 
the  articular  capsule  constitutes  the  floor.  Prolonged  at  the 
same  time  into  the  axilla,  the  suprarspinal  and  infra-spinal  fossae, 
this  space  perfectly  accounts  for  the  &cility  with  which  inflam- 
mations and  suppurations  extend  from  one  of  these  points  into 
all  the  others. 


\ 
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We  remark  on  the  humerus  the  extremity  of  the  three  por- 
tioDB  of  the  trieept.  The  external,  or  that  nearest  the  deltoid, 
extends^  very  frequently,  as  fiir  as  the  tendon  of  the  teres  minor. 
The  middle  detaches  itself  by  d^rees,  extending  from  the  neck 
of  the  scapula,  where  it  is  inserted  at  about  half  an  inch  beneath 
the  glenoid  cavity.  When  the  arm  is  fixed,  this  latter  fasciculus 
acts  upon  the  scapula  in  the  same  manner  as  the  teres  major. 
When  the  arm  is  raised,  it  represents  a  tense  cord,  opposing  luxa- 
tions downwards. 

The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  stqura-Maqmlarf  traMsvereatis 
eaOiy  suIheeapulaT^  and  eircumflex. 

The  former  penetrates  the  supraspinal  fossa  mostly  above, 
but  sometimes  beneath,  the  ligament,  converting  the  coraooid 
notch  into  a  foramen.  The  branches  derived  from  it  here^  and 
distributed  to  the  trapezius,  supra-spinatus,  levator  angnli  sca- 
pula^ Sec.  muscles,  are  generally  too  small  to  require  ligature  in 
operations  performed  on  these  parts.  One  of  these  branches, 
passing  beneath  the  acromial,  behind  the  glenoid  cavity,  loses 
itself  in  the  infra-spinatus,  teres  minor  and  major  musdes. 

The  transversaUs  ooUij  arising  from  the  same  trunk,  only  gives 
its  descending  branch  to  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  The  third 
comes  from  the  axilla.  Passing  by  the  subscapulo-humeral 
opening,  it  ascends  between  the  teres  minor  and  costa  of  the 
scapula.  The  laigest  of  its  branches  immediately  plunges  into 
the  subscapular  fossa;  the  others  proceed  towards  the  acromicm, 
and  into  the  deltoid  muscle.  Finally,  a  large  number  supply 
the  ktissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  &c. 

A  wound  in  the  bottom  of  the  seapulo-humeral  or  posterior 
deltoid  fossa  may  thus  give  rise  to  alarming  hemorrhage.  It 
might  be  exposed  by  cutting  parallel  to  the  anterior  costa  of  the 
scapula,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  deltoid,  and  by  dividing 
the  posterior  border  of  this  muscle  opposite  the  point  where  the 
teres  minor  and  long  head  of  the  trices  cross.  We  should  then 
have  to  divide  skin,  adipose  tissue,  the  aponeurosis,  fibres  of  the 
deltoid,  and  cellular  tissue;  the  teres  minor  may  be  pushed 
backwards. 

The  posterior  eircumfiex  is  almost  completely  distributed  to  the 
deltoid,  anastomosing  with  the  anterior  circumflex,  acromial, 
supra-scapular,  and  tne  preceding  brandL 

The  communication  between  Uiese  branches  maintains  circu* 
lation  in  the  arm,  when  we  tie  the  subclavian  or  axillary  arteries. 
The  acromial,  with  the  subscapular  or  circumflex,  on  the  <me 
hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the  8upra*«capular ;  the  subscapular 
with  the  transverse  cervical  and  external  mammary  ;  the  latter, 
with  the  internal  mammary  and  anterior  thoracic,  Sec  are 
sufficient  co  carry  the  blood  from  the  part  above  the  ligature  to 
that  below  it. 

The  veins  follow  the  direction  of  the  arteries,  to  which  they 
generally  adhere  very  firmly,  and  are  much  larger ;  their  capillary 
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system  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  lymphatics  present  nothing  of 
any  peculiarity ;  as  everywhere  else»  they  are  ranged  into  two 
layers,  one  of  which,  superficial,  passes  to  the  gbnds  in  the 
axilla,  whilst  the  second,  more  deeply  seated,  follows  the  veins 
and  runs  into  the  suprar-elavicular  and  axillary  regions. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  but  small.  We  here  find  the 
termination  of  the  spinal,  the  suprap-scapular,  and  circumflex,  the 
principal  nerve  of  me  region. 

As  the  spinal  accessory  ramifies  in  the  trapezius,  its  division 
would  interrupt  the  motions  of  elevation  and  abduction  of  the 
shoulder.  The  siqnra^tagmlar,  coming  from  the  supra-scapular 
region  by  the  coracoid  notch,  furnishes  filaments  to  the  supra* 
spinatus  muscle,  descends  to  the  infra-^pinatus  fossa,  where  it 
divides  like  the  arteiy,  and  anastomoses  with  the  subscapular 
and  supra"»acromial  branches*  Placed  behind  the  glenoid 
cavity,  it  runs  no  risk  of  being  injured  either  in  amputation  or 
luxation ;  but  if  the  neck  of  the  scapula  be  fractured,  it  may  be 
implicated. 

The  supra-acromial,  furnished  by  the  cervical  plexus,  appears 
to  be  distributed  to  the  skin,  and  the  subscapular  are  of  no 
surgical  importance. 

The  eirmanfiexf  much  more  important,  sometimes  equals  the 
size  of  the  radial.  Emerging  from  the  axilla  by  the  scapulo* 
humeral  opening,  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  artery 
and  vein,  it  remains  long  applied  on  the  bones^  and  does  not 
entirely  supply  the  deltoid  muscle.  From  these  relations,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  pressure  suspends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  movements  of  the  arm  in  luxations.  We  may,  also,  con- 
ceive that  in  very  high  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  it 
would  be  still  more  exposed  to  laceration,  tension,  and  even 
compression,  than  in  articular  displacements* 

The  skdetan  of  the  shoulder  is  composed  of  the  whole  of 
the  sci^ula,  the  scapulo^huroeral,  and  acromio-clavicular  ar- 
ticulations. 

The  suprarqrimd  foisa  is  sufficiently  thin  for  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument  to  traverse  it  without  difficulty,  thus  reaching  the 
important  organs  in  the  axilla.  Corresponding  to  the  summit 
of  the  lunfl^  we  may  here  frequently  apply  the  stethoscope,  and 
the  methods  for  percussion  or  oscoltation. 

The  ii^hi^waJhu  fbua  is  not  much  thicker;  but  injuries 
here  would  produce  different  residts.  In  fibct,  the  brachial 
plexus,  being  more  elevated,  would  very  probably  remain  un- 
injured, and  the  instrument  extend  rather  into  the  interior  of 
die  ch^t.  The  aponeurosis  inserted  into  the  whole  of  its  cir- 
cumference, and  the  infra-spinatus  muscle,  which  is  attached  to 
its  surface,  would  prevent  all  kind  of  displacement,  and  reduce 
the  mediods  of  treatment  in  these  fractures  to  mere  apparatus 
of  support  A  tumour  of  any  kind  developed  in  one  surface 
would  easily  pass  to  the  other ;  its  necrosis  may  be  followed  by 
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suppuration  between  the  subscapular  muscle  and  intemsl 
surface  of  the  bone.  Trephming  has  been  recommended,  and 
even  resorted  to,  in  emptying  this  sac 

The  tpiney  of  which  the  triangular  surfiu:e  serves  as  a  root  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  scapula,  allows  the  trapezius  to  slide 
over  it,  when  its  inferior  fibres  contract  The'  deltoid,  which 
elevates  the  arm,  and  the  trapezius,  raising  the  shoulder,  deriving 
thence,  at  the  same  time,  their  fixed  or  mobile  point,  are  nearly 
always  obliged  to  combine  their  action. 

The  acromiony  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  crest,  rather 
inclined  outwards,  projecting  about  eight  lines  in  front  of  the 
glenoid  cavity,  renders  luxation  of  die  humerus  very  difficult, 
unless  there  be  firacture.  In  very  muscular  subjects,  particularly 
those  who  exercise  the  arms  much,  the  acromion,  stronger,  larger, 
ordinarily  more  curved  below,  is  at  times  sufficiently  near  the 
head  of  the  humerus  to  prevent  amputation  at  the  articulation. 
Its  summit,  as  well  as  the  external  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
remaining  cartilaginous  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  might  be  cut 
through  without  the  assistance  of  a  saw,  in  any  required  removal 
firom  disease  of  the  acromio-clavicular  vatilt.  The  same  would 
be  the  case  in  amputation  of  the  arm.  I  have  frequendy  seen 
the  acromion  merely  united  by  a  simple  cartilage  to  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  in  persons  thirty  years  old.  We  may  imagine 
that  in  such  cases  fracture^  or  rather  separation  of  the  epiphysis, 
would  be  easy. 

The  caracoidproce$8y  which  completes  the  interior  of  the  canal, 
traversing  the  tendon  of  the  sub-spinal,  serves  as  a  point  of 
support  to  the  clavicle,  when  its  sternal  extremity  is  lowered. 
The  coracoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments,  short,  larger  and  v^ 
strong,  prevent  the  clavicle  being  carried  forwards  or  backwards 
beyond  a  few  lines. 

Fractures  of  the  clavicle  taking  place  between  the  two  pre- 
ceding eminences  cannot  be  followed  by  any  alteration  as 
regards  length,  the  acromial  on  one  side,  and  the  coracoid 
process  on  the  other,  completely  preventing  it  Between  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  the  clavicle, 
is  the  retiring  angle,  filled  by  the  trapezius  muscle.  In  firont, 
we  remark  the  little  coraco'ocromxal  trianffle^  closed  by  the 
ligament  of  the  same  name,  by  which  we  penetrate  the  articula- 
tion. The  superior  ligament  and  aU  the  parts  uniting  the 
clavicle  to  the  acromion  are  sufficiently  dense  to  render  luxation 
very  rare,  although  the  bones  are  united  merdy  by  a  facette. 
We  must,  however,  remark  that  the  unfrequency  of  these  dis- 
placements depends,  also,  upon  other  anatomical  peculiarities. 

The  davick  enters  almost  entirely  into  the  thoracico-humeral 
region*  Its  superior  surface^  being  only  covered  by  skin, 
superficial  cellular  tissue^  and  some  fibres  of  the  platisma,  may 
be  correctly  examined  by  passing  the  finger  over  the  exterior 
surface.     Thus,  diagnosis  of  its  fractures  is  extremely  simple. 
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In  front,  the  clavicle  gives  attachment  to  the  pectoralis  major  at 
its  internal  half,  and  to  the  deltoid  at  its  external  third.  Pos- 
teriorly, the  attachment  of  the  trapezius  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  deltoid.  The  clavicle  breaks  most  frequently  where  the 
attachments  of  the  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles  terminate ;  in 
fact,  it  there  offers  less  resistance,  its  two  curves  uniting.  In  a 
fall  on  the  shoulder,  the  weiffht  of  the  body,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  ground,  act  upon  this  point ;  a  reason  why  fractures  of 
the  clavicle  are  nearly  always  oblique. 

Fractures  from  direct  causes  commonly  take  place  at  the 
point  of  union  between  its  two  internal  thirds,  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  convexity  here.  The  displacement  occurs  in  the 
followi^  manner;  the  intenud  portion  is  carried  upwards  by 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  to  which  the  pectoralis  major  offers 
but  little  resistance ;  the  external,  on  the  contrary,  being  merely 
supported  by  tlie  trapezius,  is  drawn  downwards  and  forwards 
by  the  subclavian,  deltoid,  and  pectoralis  major.  If  the  fracture 
occurs  at  the  point  first  indicated,  or  more  externally,  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  but  little  displacement,  because 
the  trapezius  and  deltoid  externally,  the  pectoralis  major, 
subclavian,  and  sterno-mastoid  internally,  mutually  neutralize 
each  other.  The  muscular  portion,  destined  for  the  adduction 
of  the  arm,  having  no  longer  any  fixed  point,  the  patients 
fear  to  carry  the  limb  to  the  head,  altliough  they  could  almost 
accomplish  it.  In  1825  I  saw  a  man,  forty  years  of  age, 
who  three  days  previously  had  received  a  very  oblique  frac- 
ture of  the  right  clavicle  with  considerable  riding;  he  used 
his  arm,  and  carried  it  to  his  head  with  the  greatest  &cility. 
Another  subject,  aged  fifty-eight,  presented  the  same  pecu- 
liarity in  1830 ;  and  since  that  period,  by  insisting  upon  the 
point,  I  have  obtained  the  same  results  in  all  that  came  under 
my  care.  In  1831  a  man,  aged  twenty-eight,  came  to  my  house 
with  unconsolidated  fractures  of  both  clavicles,  which  did  not  at 
all  interfere  with  tlie  power  or  agility  of  the  limb.  A  case  is,  also, 
related  of  a  man  in  whom  the  internal  half  of  the  clavicle  was 
wanting,  and  who  enjoyed  perfect  use  of  his  arm.*  We  may, 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  extirpate  the  clavicle,  as 
performed  by  Mott,  should  the  disease  require  it,  or  remove  a 
portion,  as  related  by  Kuln.  They,  are  therefore  wrong,  who 
say,  with  Desault,  that  fracture  of  the  clavicle  prevents  carrying 
the  arm  to  the  head. 

These  facts  support  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  that 
fractures  of  the  clavicle,  in  reality,  require  no  other  application 
than  a  simple  supporting  bandage;  it  must,  however,  be  re- 

*  Mr.  TrsTers,  «t  the  Medico  Chinirgical  Society,  on  the  28tb  November,  1857, 
related  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose  left  cUTicle  he  had  icmoved  in  the 
June  preceding.  The  entj^  clavicle  had  been  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
•mall  portion  of  its  sternal  extremity ;  but  he  stated,  that  there  was  no  falling  forwards 
of  the  shoulder,  nor  any  restriction  in  the  motions  of  the  arm.  Hie  account  of  this 
rase  may  be  seen  in  the  Medical  Gaxetteof  SSd  December,  1837.— H.  II* 
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markedi  that  by  this  method  we  do  not  prevent  the  riding  of 
the  bones,  and  that  the  contraction  of  the  axillary  space  may 
th^p  be  carried  sufficiently  far  to  produce  compression  of  the 
vessels  and  nerves.-  In  an  adult  whom  I  treated  in  1829,  the 
external  portion  had  been  pushed  so  far  by  the  cause  of  fracture^ 
that  emphysema  of  the  whole  trunk  supervened,  and  tlie  numb- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  limb  remained  for  a  very  long  time^ 
although  I  could  not  discover  any  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

The  head  of  the  humerus  represents  a  hemisphere,  larger,  in 
proportion^  in  infants  than  adults.  Its  axis,  directed  obliquely 
forwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  forms  a  curve  in  uniting 
with  the  humerus,  and  appears  longer  internally  and  posteriorly. 
At  the  point  of  this  union,  there  is  a  circular  fissure,  increasing 
in  depth  towards  this  last  situation,  and  which  is  the  true  ana- 
tomical neck,  meriting  the  greatest  attention,  when  we  would 
remove  the  arm  at  the  joint,  and  more  particularly  when  we 
pursue  the  oval  method.  In  fact,  the  knife  should  be  carried 
perpendicularly  upon  it,  to  cut  the  capsule  and  tendons  with 
certainty ;  otherwise,  they  would  fold  and  roll  beneath  the  in- 
strumenti 

In  some  individuals,  the  head  of  the  humerus  remains  long  in 
a  state  of  epiphysis.  It  may  then  separate  or  break,  and  we 
may  imagine,  that  such  fractures  can  scarcely  unite  unless  in 
young  subjects,  as  the  fragment  enclosed  in  the  capsule,  not 
being  covered  byperiosteum,  is  completely  separated  from  the 
living  organs.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is  much  larger  than 
the  glenoid  cavity;  thus,  without  the  muscles  surrounding  the 
articulation,  the  weight  of  the  limb  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  luxation  in  paralytic  individuals. 

By  taking  its  axis  as  a  central  point,  we  see  that  the  chest 
would  limit  adduction  before  it  could  leave  the  glenoid  cavity, 
and  that  the  capsule,  strengthened  by  the  tendons  of  the  infra- 
spinatus and  teres  minor  muscles,  presents  an  almost  insur- 
mountable resistance  in  this  direction.  Luxation  into  the  infra- 
spinatus fossa,  is,  however,  far  from  being  impossible,  as  the 
annals  of  science  possess  nearly  twenty  examples  of  this  ac* 
cident. 

Posteriorly,  the  motion  is  soon  arrested  by  insurmountable 
obstacles.  The  supra-spinatus  and  deltoid  prevent  the  head  of 
the  bone  slipping  forwards.  If  it  should  tend  direcdy  upwards, 
the  capsule,  strengthened  by  the  coraco-humeral  ligament  and 
the  coraco-acromial  vault,  does  not  allow  it  to  leave  the  glenoid 
cavity.  Should  the  head  of  the  humerus  be  displaced  above 
the  coracoid  process,  as  in  the  case  cited  by  Dorsey,  the  capsule 
would  be  very  much  torn,  or  extremely  relaxed.  Nothing,  on 
the  contrary,  limits  adduction,  and  when  the  arm  is  elevated, 
the  deltoid  may  assist  it,  in  a  very  decided  manner.  The  cap- 
sule, much  thinner  internally  than  externally  and  superiorly, 
is  only  sustained  by  the  tendon  of  the  subclavian,  which  tends 
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to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  with  more  force  towards  tlie 
glenoid  cavity,  when  dislocation  is  likely  to  occur.  When  the 
arm  is  elevated  to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  the  axis  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus  is  very  near  the  inferior  border  of  the 
glenoid  cavity.  Then,  the  deltoid,  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  become  auxiliaries  to  the  power  of  dis- 
placement, which,  in  reality,  meets  with  no  other  opposition 
than  that  experienced  from  the  capsule;  luxation,  directly 
downwards,  is,  therefore^  admitted  to  be  easy. 

This  theory  is  correct  only  up  to  a  certain  point ;  the  tendon 
of  the  triceps  and  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule  render  luxation 
directly  downwards  impossible.  The  subscapular  and  infra- 
spinatus would  allow  the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  placed  down* 
wards  and  inwards,  outwards  and  backwards.  Experiments  on 
the  dead  body  will  prove  this  fact.  Luxation  in  front  occurs  under 
two  forms.  Firstly,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  arrested,  on  the  one 
side,  by  the  tip  of  the  coracoid  process,  and,  on  the  other,  by  its 
fibrous  investment,  may  remain  with  the  groove  marking  its  ana- 
tomical neck,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  This  ap  - 
peared  to  be  the  case  in  the  subjects  observed  by  MM.  Physick, 
Cooper,  Manec,  Fisher,  and  myself,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  incomplete  luxation.  In  tliese  kinds  of  luxations,  the 
head  of  the  bone,  in  process  of  time,  becomes  grooved,  and  flat- 
tens the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  by  embracing  it  Secondly, 
the  head  of  the  humerus,  escaping  entirely  from  its  capsule, 
passes  beneath  the  subscapular  muscle  into  the  cavity  of  the 
axilla,  giving  rise  to  luxation  downwards,  or  into  the  axilla. 
When  the  capsule  yields  higher  up,  the  head  of  the  bone  slides 
between  the  subscapular  muscle  and  scapula,  constituting  sub- 
scapular luxation.  Pushed  upwards  and  inwards,  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  forced  above  or  across  the  superior  fasciculi 
of  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  be  fixed  beneatli  the  coracoid 
process  and  the  clavicle.  In  this  case,  the  humerus  is  so  much 
raised,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  scapula  revolving,  the  arm, 
measured  from  the  tip  of  the  acromial  to  the  condyle,  is  often 
shorter  than  that  of  the  sound  side,  instead  of  being  longer,  as 
was,  at  first,  thought  by  MM.  Malgaigne  and  Sedillot  This 
fact,  which  I  first  pointed  out  in  1834,  and  have  since  proved 
upon  five  different  patients,  has  also  been  observed  by  Robert 
and  others;  it  only  occurs  as  an  exception  in  axillary  and 
subscapular  luxation.  Here,  the  dislocated  limb  is  generally 
longer,  as  described  by  Celsus,  Duvernay,  &c. ;  but  never  so 
much  as  two  inches,  as  they  have  (no  doubt,  inadvertently)  ad- 
vanced. Although  in  these  cases  the  shoulder  approximates  to 
the  thorax,  the  axis  of  tlie  humerus  does  not  the  less  represent 
a  diagonal,  which,  with  the  depression  of  the  acromion,  either 
partly  or  totally  effaces  the  lengthening,  which  we  might  a 
priori  consider  inevitable.     We  must  also,  remark,  that,  raised 
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to   right  angles  on   the  trunk,  the  dislocated  arm  is  always 
shorter  than  the  other. 

Posteriorly,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  arrested,  at  its 
cartilaginous  fissure,  by  the  border  of  the  glenoid  fissure,  which 
I  am  convinced  I  saw  occip*  in  two  patients.  Although  placed 
between  the  scapula,  infra-spinatus  muscle,  and  spine  of  the 
scapula,  consequently  below  the  superior  point  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  the  head  of  the  bone  appears,  in  some  cases,  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  degree  of  shortening  of  the  arm,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  inclination  backwards,  and  the  forced  depres- 
sion of  the  clavicle.  In  a  word,  the  capsule  is  ruptured  in- 
feriorly,  whilst  the  head  of  the  bone  always  tends  towards  one 
of  the  fossae  of  the  scapula.  We  may  conclude,  from  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  the  best  methods  of  reducing  luxa- 
tions of  the  humerus  consist  in  elevating  the  limb  towards  the 
side  of  the  head,  for  axillary  and  subscapular  dislocations, 
and  extending  it  downwards,  and,  subsequently,  horizontally,  in 
others. 

The  tendons  of  tlie  scapular  muscles  are  so  disposed,  that,  in 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  their  action  is  mutually 
neutraliseed,  and  scarcely  displaces  the  upper  portion  of  bone. 
The  subscapular,  teres  minor,  and  infra-spinatus  together  anta- 
gonise the  supra-spinatus.  The  glenoid  cavity,  remarkable  for 
its  shallowness,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  hemisphere  rolling 
upon  it,  is  much  longer  vertically  than  transversely,  a  peculi- 
arity which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  amputations  at  the 
joint  The  coraco-acromial  vault  being  nearly  an  inch  above, 
there  is  a  space  of  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  between  the  tip 
of  the  acromial  process  and  the  base  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
whilst,  transversely,  there  is  scarcely  an  inch. 

Two  general  methods  have  been  recommended  for  amputation 
of  the  arm  at  the  joint  In  one,  the  flaps  are  always  psuullel  to 
the  lesser  diameter  of  the  above*mentioned  space;  whilst,  in  the 
other,  they  are  perpendicular  to  it  When  we  amputate,  form- 
ing but  one  interior  flap,  like  Le  Dran,  or  superior,  like  La 
Faye,  or  rather  two,  in  imitation  of  Dupuytren,  Garangeot,  &c. 
the  immense  distance  separating  the  base  of  these  flaps  renders 
union  by  first  intention  extremely  difficult 

When  we  make  an  internal  flap  by  pushing  the  instrument 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus,  from  the  summit  of  the  acro^ 
mion,  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  as  indicated  by 
Desault,  next  traversing  the  articulation,  and  forming  the  exter- 
nal flap,  as  we  complete  the  incision ;  or,  when  we  commence, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  external  flap,  and  terminate  widi  the 
internal,  according  to  MM.  Larrey  and  Roux,  instead  of  com- 
pleting the  first,  by  cutting  from  within  outwards,  we  penetrate, 
with  Dupuytren,  by  a  semilunar  incision  of  the  integuments, 
towards  the  back  of  the  capsule.     It  is  evident  that  we  shall  tlien 
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have  twp  flaps,  either  of  unequal  or  equal  length,  but  which 
can  be  brought  together,  almost  completely  obliterating  the 
acromio-glenoidal  space.  It  would  be  the  same  with  circular 
amputation,  preferred  by  ^ome  English  surgeons,  and  the  oval, 
consisting  of  two  incisions,  the  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior, 
extending  from  the  tip  of  the  acromion  process,  obliquely,  to 
the  two  borders  of  the  axilla,  without  uniting ;  thus  avoiding  the 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bicipital  ffroove  receives  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  on  its  anterior  margin,  and  those  of  the  latissimus  dorsi 
and  teres  major  on  its  posterior;  insertions  of  importance  as 
regards  fractures  and  dislocations.  If  the  fracture  occurs  beneath, 
and  at  the  same  time  above  the  attachment  of  the  deltoid,  the 
upper  portion  of  bone  will  necessarily  be  drawn  inwards ;  if  below, 
on  the  contrary,  the  superior  portion  would  be  free  from  the 
side^  whilst  the  inferior,  in  its  turn,  would  incline  strongly 
towards  the  chest.  In  luxations,  if  the  displacement  occurs 
when  the  humerus  is  fixed,  or  from  a  fall,  with  its  inferior  ex- 
tremity striking  on  some  solid  body,  whether  the  cause  be 
direct  or  indirect,  it  is  evident  that  these  muscles  would  act 
upon  the  bone  as  upon  a  lever,  and  that,  being  attached  very 
near  the  head  of  the  bone,  they  would  draw  it  strongly  inwards. 

The  bicipital  groove,  deeper  and  deeper  as  it  ascends,  is 
converted  into  a  complete  canal  as  it  passes  between  the  two 
tuberosities  of  the  head  of  the  humerus ;  by  this  means  totally 
preventing  displacement  of  the  tendon  during  rotation  of  the 
arm. 

In  front,  the  humerus  is  rounded.  The  deltoid,  which  covers  it 
without  adhering,  is  separated  from  it  by  lamellous  cellular  tissue 
and  the  axillary  aponeurosis.  Its  greater  tuberosity  receives  the 
tendons  of  the  supra  and  infra-spinatus,  and  teres  minor.  Poste- 
riorly, is  the  insertion  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  which,  in  fractures 
of  the  neck,  acts  on  the  lower  portion,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
pectoralis  major,  but  tending  to  produce  displacement  forwards* 
The  lesser  tuberosity,  upon  which  the  tendon  of  the  subscapular 
ris  is  attached,  sometimes  projects  sufficiently  to  be  mistaken  for 
displacement  of  the  head  of  the  bone. 

Beneath  these  tuberosities,  between  them  and  the  body  of  the 
bone,  we  remark  the  mrgical  necky  the  fractures  of  which  are 
accompanied  by  peculiar  dangers,  presenting  special  indications. 
The  circle  formed  by  the  circumflex  vessels  may  be  torn,  and  it 
is  doubtless  to  the  rupture  of  the  vein  that  must  be  attributed 
the  ecchymosis  resulting.  The  nerve  of  the  same  name  may 
equally  be  stretched  or  torn ;  paralyzing  the  deltoid  muscle,  and 
producing  severe  nervous  afiections. 

The  apparatus  applied  can  scarcely  act  otherwise  dian  upon 
the  lower  portion  of  the  bone ;  conseqently,  the  common  bandage 
for  fractures  of  the  humerus  in  general,  and  those  of  Le  Dran 
and  Dcsault,  for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  in  particular, 
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are  almost  iDseless,  whikt  we  .may  attain  our  object  by  placing 
a  thick  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  fixing  the  ann  to  the  trunk.  I 
have  always  found  this  simple  method  successful,  and  may  thus 
explain  why.  The  lower  portion  of  bone  is  drawn  outwards  by  the 
stretched  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  which,  at  the  same  time,  prevents 
the  upper  one  from  being  carried  outwards  or  forwards.  Thus, 
the  muscular  action,  which  had  displaced  the  parts,  is  the  means 
by  which  we  may  restore  them  to  position,  and  perfect  immobi- 
lity is  all  that  is  required  for  cure. 

A  common  danger,  incidental  to  all  amputations  at  the  shoul- 
der, is  that  depending  upon  the  opening  of  the  fibrous  capsule. 
When  inflamed,  the  pus  may  extend  into  the  infrarspinatus,  sub- 
scapular, supra-spinatus,  and  axillary  fossae,  following  the  contour 
of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

We  may  imagine  that,  surrounded  by  parts  of  such  importance 
as  those  of  the  axilla,  the  head  of  the  humerus,  if  displaced  for  a 
long  period,  cannot  always  be  reduced  without  danger.  Thus, 
the  extension  to  which  it  is  necessarily  subjected,  has  often  pro- 
duced rupture  of  the  nerves,  axillary  artery,  and  even  immediate 
death,  as  occurred  in  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris.  M.  M'Kenzie 
says  that  he  has  succeeded  at  the  end  of  six  months.  M.  Sedil- 
lot  was  not  less  fortunate,  after  eleven,  in  a  patient  whom  I  saw. 
I  reduced  one  after  fifteen  days,'  at  the  first  attempt,  without 
any  difficulty,  in  a  female  aged  seventy. 

When  the  lengthening  of  the  limb  reipains  after  the  reduction 
of  these  dislocations,  it  depends  neither  upon  thickening  of 
the  cartilage  nor  swelling  of  tlie  synovial  membrane,  in  the  fint 
place,  because  there'  is  no  synovial  membrane  in  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  in  the  second,  because  the  cartilage  is  not  capable  of 
swelling.  The  cause  is  found  in  the  turgescence  of  the  tissues 
enclosed  by  the  capsule,  and  in  the  momentary  paralysis  of  the 
muscles.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  unfortunate  case  which  I  have 
spoken  of  above^  instead  of  a  complete  reduction  being  effected, 
jthe  capsule  may  have  been  folded  by  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  scapuloy  situated  behind  and  on  the  side  of  the  thcwax, 
covering  the  six  upper  ribs,  corresponds  to  the  thickest  and  most 
spongy  portion  of  die  lungs.  Thus,  although  padded  by  nume- 
rous and  large  muscles,  we  can,  pretty  correctly,  hear  respiratiooy 
among  other  points,  over  the  supra-spinous  portion. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

OF   THE   ARM. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  arm  comprehends  all  that  portion  of  the 
upper  extremity  occupied  by  the  humerus;  but  in  regional  aoa- 
tomy  it  only  extends  from  the  shoulder,  or  axillary  region,  to 
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the  elbow.  It  is  conoid  in  fat  individuals,  and,  especially,  in 
females.  Cylindrical,  and  more  or  less  flattened  internally  and 
externally,  it  presents,  superiorly,  a  triangular  projection,  li- 
mited, in  front  and  behind,  by  two  fissures,  uniting  at  its  apex, 
to  form  the  deltoid  depression.  From  this  excavation,  there 
extends  another  fissure,  the  external  bicipital^  large  and  super- 
ficial, and  descending  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  arm,  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  limb.  It  is  upon  it  tliat  blisters  are  applied. 
Another  fissure,  the  internal  bicipUalf  follows  the  internal,  surface 
of  the  arm,  and  extends  from  the  cavity  of  the  axilla  to  the 
same  pointy  where  it  joins  the  preceding.  Between  and  in  front 
of  these  two  grooves  is  a  very  marked  projection,  lost  in  the  ax- 
illa and  bend  of  the  arm ;  this  is  the  bicipital  eminence.  Pos- 
teriorly, the  triceps,  also,  more  or  less  raises  the  integuments^ 
but  does  not  form  any  important  prominences. 

We  will  consider  the  limb  in  a  state  of  supination,  and,  first, 
examine  its  anterior  surface : — 

The  skin  is  delicate  and  very  extensible,  especially  internally. 
In  the  internal  fissure^  we  may  sometimes  see  the  basilic  vein. 
£xtremely  mobile^  it  allows  simple  wounds  to  unite  by  first 
intention. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  may  acquire  very  great  thick- 
ness, encloses  the  nervous  filaments  from  uie  musculo-cutaneous, 
internal  cutaneous,  and  intercostal  nerves. 

The  aponeurosis  is  thin  and  almost  cellular  in  the  median  pro- 
jection. More  complicated  than  in  the  generality  of  regions, 
thick  internally  and  externally,  because  all  its  lamellse  there 
unit^  it  forms  a  covering  for  the  biceps.  It  also  furnishes  a 
second  sheath  for  the  artery  and  its  accompanying  veins  and 
nerve^  and  within  this  secondary  sheaths  around  each  organ. 
Hence,  the  aponeurosis,  in  some  degree,  furnishes  an  invest- 
ment to  all  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels  found  in  the  bra- 
chial region,  excepting  the  triceps  and  brachialis  anticuS) 
which  adhere  to  the  bone,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Muscles. — The  biceps  furnishes  the  arm  with  all  its  anterior 
muscular  portion.  Its  internal  border  serves  as  a  guide  in  ex- 
posing the  vessels.  Free  beneath  the  skin,  it  retracts  consider- 
ably in  amputations,  the  more  so  as  it  is  commonly  divided  very 
&r  from  its  points  of  attachment.  The  extension  of  the  fore-arm 
augments  the  projection*  In  contracting,  therefore^  it  tends  to 
bend  the  humerus  forwards,  and  may,  in  fractures,  displace  the 
bones,  at  first,  as  regards  their  direction,  and  subsequently,  their 
length.  Thus,  the  fore-arm  is  kept  bent  during  the  cure  of  these 
accidents. 

The  brachialis  anticus,  hidden,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
biceps,  beyond  which  it  projects  a  little  on  each  side,  so  that, 
internally,  the  artery  lies  upon  it,  is  inserted  on  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  sur&ee  of  the  humerus,  and  also  on  -  the  front  of  the 
fibrous  septa  attached  to  the  margins  of  that  bone.    Sugeriorly^ 
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it  is  thinner,  and,  as  it  were,  bifurcated  in  a  V,  to  embrace  the 
apex  of  the  deltoid*  It  is  ther^  between  the  biceps  internally 
and  the  triceps  externally,  that  the  deltoid  Jbaa  is  situated,  filled 
by  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  and  so  disposed,  that  the  muscles  cir- 
cumscribing it  can  neither  move  it  nor  slide  upon  each  other. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  peculiarity,  as  much  as  from  the  abun- 
dance of  cellular  tissue,  that  we  here  apply  caustics,  &c.  Ad- 
hering to  all  the  points  of  the  bone  which  it  covers,  and  finding 
its  moveable  point  on  the  ulna,  this  muscle  opposes,  instead  of 
favouring,  displacements  in  fractures  of  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  humerus.  This  disposition  almost  entirely  prevents  its  re- 
traction after  amputation. 

Arteries. — The  brachial,  enveloped  in  its  sheath,  is  always 
accompanied  by  the  median  nerve,  and  the  humeral  vein  or 
veins.  Superiorly,  the  nerve  is  internal  or  in  front;  more  in- 
feriorly,  it  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  passes  nearly  always  over 
the  anterior  surface,  and  only  occasionally  behind ;  inferiorly,  it 
is  almost  always  to  its  ulnar  side. 

Independent  of  its  sheath,  the  median  nerve  and  collateral 
veins,  the  artery,  reposing  posteriorly,  from  above  downwards^ 
on  the  humerus,  the  tendon  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  the  front  of 
the  internal  portion  of  the  triceps*,  and  the  brachialis  anticus, 
may  easily  be  compressed  against  the  bone  at  its  upper  third. 
Accompanied  by  the  coraco-brachialis,  externally,  afterwards 
b^  the  biceps,  it  is  separated  from  the  triceps,  internally,  at 
first,  by  the  radial  nerve  and  internal  collateral  artery,  subse- 
quently by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  separates  from  it  as  it  de- 
scends, lastly  by  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  basilic  vein,  enclosed 
in  their  sheath,  and  lying  nearer  to  it  above  than  below.  In  its 
inferior  fourth,  it  has  no  relation  with  the  triceps,  the  brachialis 
anticus  then  concealing  its  inner  side.  In  front,  and  internally, 
it  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis.  Sometimes,  also,  the  beUy  of 
the  biceps  inclines  more  or  less  in  this  direction. 

In  middle-sized  individuals,  in  whom  the  muscles  are  not 
very  large,  its  pulsations  may  easily  be  felt  along  the  internal 
bicipital  fissure;  therefore,  to  expose  it,  we  must  cut  in  the 
direction  of  a  line'  drawn  from  the  cavity  of  the  axilla  to 
the  elbow,  following  the  internal  border  of  the  biceps.  To  pre- 
vent any  mistakes  as  to  its  precise  situation,  we  must  recoUect 
that  tlie  median  nerve  is  sdways  the  first  cord  met  with  in 
leaving  the  biceps. 

The  mperior  profunda  commonly  arises  from  the  brachial,  a 
little  below  the  teres  major;  sometimes  it  is  furnished  by  the 
subscapular,  circumflex,  &c  Immediately  approaching  the  in- 
terstice, between  the  internal  and  middle  portions  of  the  triceps 
muscle,   to  enter  the  posterior  region,  it  is  occasionally  very 

*  It  docs  not,  properly  speaking,  lie  on  the  triceps  at  all,  being,  in  the  fint  pkce, 
separated  from  it  by  fiit  and  the  tcadoq  of  the  coraco-brachialis,  and,  subsequently, 
by  the  brachialis  aBtkus.~H.  H. 
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iarge^  and  is  the  principal  resource  in  re-establishing  the  circu- 
lation after  the  brachial  is  tied. 

The  anastamotica  moffna,  presenting  itself  towards  the  middle 
of  the  arm,  runs  across  the  brachifdis  anticus  muscle,  before 
it  gains  the  posterior  surface,  and  follows  the  ulnar  nerve, 
as  the  preceding  accompanies  the  radial.  Habitually  small,  it 
is  sometimes  very  large,  and  may  equal  the  size  of  the  brachiaL 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  perform  any  operation  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  arm,  especially  on  the  brachial  artery. 

The  nutritious,  met  with  towards  the  termination  of  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  the  tendon  of  which  it  traverses,  slides  ob- 
liquely over  the  humerus,  immediately  penetrating  its  own 
proper  canal.  When  of  an  increased  size,  it  may  give  rise  to 
considerable  hemorrhage,  in  sawing  through  the  bone  near  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid.  Its  laceration  accounts  for  the  ecchy- 
mosis  sometimes  resulting  in  fractures,  which  cannot  depend 
upon  injury  of  the  veins. 

The  inferior  profiaidoy  being  also  situated  in  the  region  of  the 
elbow,  will  be  studied  there.  The  other  branches,  given  off  by 
the  brachial,  are  too  small  and  uncertain  to  merit  much  atten- 
tion from  the  surgeon. 

The  brachial  artery,  sometimes  double  at  its  origin,  is  more 
frequently  so  at  a  lower  point  in  the  limb.  The  two  trunks  may 
then  be  of  equal  size;  at  other  times,  one  is  smaller,  the  other 
larger.  This  anomaly  may  give  rise  to  fatal  error,  if  we  have 
to  tie  the  artery  of  the  arm  in  individuals  thus  formed.  I  have 
observed  it  twenty  times,  and  there  is  not  a  pupil  but  has  met 
with  examples  in  his  dissections  In  November  18S2,  I  found 
a  variety  sufficiently  remarkable  to  merit  notice.  Arrived  at 
the  fold  of  the  arm,  the  two  trunks  were  united  by  a  transverse 
branch,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  as  large  as  a  quilL  Anel'ii 
method  would  have  been  unsuccessful  in  aneurism  of  either  of 
these,  as  ligatures  above  and  below  would  not  have  prevented 
the  transverse  branch  carrying  the  blood  into  the  sac;  after 
opening  which,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  we  should  find 
tlie  hemorrhage  continue,  in  spite  of  ligature  of  the  extremities 
of  the  diseased  artery.  Another  very  smgular  disposition  is 
that  shown  me,  in  1827,  by  M.  Bintot,  who  was  then  my  pro- 
sector; after  a  certain  course,  the  two  branches  crossed  in  a 
figure  of  eight ;  thus,  before  they  reached  the  fold  of  the  arm, 
the  internal  had  beome  external,  and  vice  versdL 

Veins. — ^These  are  superficial  and  deep ;  the  former  are  the 
cephalic  and  basilic;  the  others  have  been  described  with  the 
artery. 

The  cephalic,  parallel  to  the  biceps  and  the  external  fissure  of 
the  arm,  gradually  inclines  inward  to  the  interstice  separating 
the  deltoid  from  the  pectoralis  major.  Placed  completely  exter- 
nal to  the  aponeurosis  in  the  arm,  and  inclosed  in  the  deep 
processes  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  interposes  between  the 
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JameUae  of  the  Jiucia  brachiaiis  at  the  shoulder.  >  It  may  be 
opened,  if  requisite,  with  a  lancet,  in  all  parts  of  its  course^ 
without  leading  to  any  danger,  being  accompanied  merely  by 
■some  filaments  of  the  external  cutaneous  nerve  of  the  arm* 

The  basUiCf  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  internal  bicipital 
fissure,  at  first  enveloped  in  processes  of  the  superficial  fiisda, 
)ike  the  cephalic,  subsequendy  leaves  this  layer,  sometimes  im- 
mediately above  the  elbow,  at  others  only  at  the  moment  when 
it  enters  the  axilla,  to  traverse  the  aponeurosis  and  join  the 
deep  veins.  Whilst  it  is  still  merely  cutaneous,  the  numerous 
branches  of  the  internal  superficial  vein  wind  round  it .  Accom- 
panied by  the  trunk  of  this  nerve^  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  sheath 
beneath  the  aponeurosis,  separated  from  that  of  die  arteiy  by  a 
septum,  it  is,  as  we  may  say,  both  superficial  and  deepHseated. 
Thus,  its  external  inflammation  may  produce  mere  simple  ery- 
sipelas below,  whilst  the  same  disease,  occurring  at  its  upper 
portion,  would  produce  general  swelling  of  the  limb ;  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  determine  the  formation  of  abscess  betwe^i 
the  aponeurosis  and  int^uments,  and  also  produce  them  between 
ihe  muscles,  whilst  the  cephalic  vein  can  only  give  rise  to  such 
accidents  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

>  The  lymphatics  abound  in  the  bicipital  gutters,  where  they  are 
grouped  round  the  cephalic  and  basilic  veins.  The  cephalic^  in 
particular,  receives  a  very  complicated  chain,  which  remains  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  up  to  its  entrance  in  the  cavity  of  the 
axilla.  It  was  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  alworbents 
land  cellular  tissue  found  in  the  bicipital  fissures,  and  on  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  arm,  that  it  was  recommended 
to  apply  counter-irritants  here. 

.  The  dea>  fymphatictf  forming  two  or  three  bundles  round  the 
artery  and  vein,  are  interrupted,  firom  the  elbow  to  the  axilla, 
by  glands,  the  number  rarely  exceeding  from  four  to  five.  We 
frequendy  find  none,  and  when  they  do  exist  they  are  naturally 
but  very  small.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  exacdy  under- 
stand their  position,  as,  in  chronic  enlargements,  diey  may  con- 
tract adhesions  with  the  artery,  and  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 
I  have  twice  found  a  single  lymphatic  gland  above  the  deltoid 
fossa;  in  both  cases  they  were  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the 
vessels  converged  towards  them. 

Nerves. — The  relations  of  the  median  have  been  detailed  in 
speaking  of  the  artery. 

The  museulo'cuianeousj  or  external  cutaneous,  sometimes  re- 
mains external  to  the  artery,  instead  of  perforating  the  coraco* 
humeral;  in  which  case  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  median. 
Entering  the  sheath  of  the  biceps,  it  quickly  becomes  external 
opposite  the  cephalic  vein,  from  which,  however,  the  aponeurosis 
separates  it,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  region. 

Next  to  the  median,  the  internal  cutaneous  is  nearest  the 
artery.     Placed  on  rather  an  anterior  plane,  it  follows  the 
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/external  borders  of  the  basilic  vein,  proceeds  with  it  into  its 
canal,  leaves  the  aponeurosis  at  the  same  time,  and  furnishes  a 
great  number  of  filaments  to  the  superficial  layer  in  its  course. 
It  is  sometimes  so  large,  as  at  first  sight  to  resemble  the  median. 

Tiie  vinar  is  placed  on  the  internal  side  of  the  brachial  artery, 
in  front  of  the  triceps  muscle,  by  which  it  is  enveloped  nearly 
from  its  commencement,  and  which  it  traverses  towards  the 
middle  of  the  arm  to  reach  the  posterior  region,  behind  the 
internal  condyle.  , 

The  radiaif  still  more  posterior  and  external,  follows  the 
direction  of  the  superior  profunda  artery ;  that  is  to  say,  it  winds 
round  the  humerus  between  the  portions  of  the  triceps,  almost 
immediately  abandoning  the  region  in  which  it  arose. 

The  size  of  the  nerves  of  the  arm  would  be  exactly  graduated 
in  the  following  order: — 1.  Radial;  2.  Median;  3.  Ulnar; 
4.  Musculo-cutaneous ;  5.  Internal  cutaneous. 

The  intercostak  are  entirely  distributed  to  the  superficial  layer, 
establishing  a  certain  sympathetic  relation  between  the  arm  and 
the  organs  contained  in  the  thorax ;  capable  of  explaining,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  revulsive  action  of  Ulsters  applied  on  the 
superior  extremity,  in  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Much  less  complicated  posteriorly  than  in  front,  the  arm  is 
also  less  important  there.  Superiorly,  it  presents  a  part  of  the 
deltoid  prominence,  and  of  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  same 
name.     It  is  convex  and  round  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  skin^  thick,  dense,  wrinkled,  presents  numerous  bulbs  and 
a  large  quantity  of  sebaceous  follicles,  giving  it  an  unequal  and 
rough  appearance^  known  by  the  name  oi  goose  Jlestu 

Ihe  $ubcidaaMfm&  tissue  encloses  but  very  few  vessels  and 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  slight 
adherence  of  the  cellular  tissue.  Pus  here  denudes  the  parts 
with  the  greatest  facility,  whilst  it  has  difficulty  in  escaping 
externally;  we  should,  therefore,  open  these  abscesses  early. 

The  aponeurosis  here  is  generally  thicker  than  on  the  biceps, 
but  thinner  than  on  the  brachial  fossa.  Its  fibres  are  mostly 
transverse;  it  is  continuous,  superiorly,  with  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  extensor.  Inferiorly  it 
receives  the  fibrous  intersection  coming  from  each  side  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  everywhere  a  single  membrane,  except  in 
approaching  the  internal  intersection,  where  its  lamin«  separate 
to  invest  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Muscks. — We  only,  properly  speakings  find  the  triceps^  the 
fibres  of  which,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  bone 
superiorly,  are  oblique  from  the  median  line  towards  the  sides 
below.  It  is  attached  to  the  aponeurosis  by  means  of  very 
loose  lamellous  cellular  tissue,  which  easily  inflames,  sometimes 
causing  serious  mischief.  By  its  anterior  surface  it  is  attached 
to  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bone,  a  circumstance  of  im- 
portance in  fractures  and  amputations.  In  fact,  when  we  am- 
putate the  arm  according  to  the  metliod  of  Verraule  or  Raviton, 
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the  triceps  adapts  itse]f  perfectlyi  whilst  the  biceps,  entirely  free 
in  front,  retracts,  forming  so  round  a  mass  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  regular  flap  on  this  side. 

In  fractures  below  the  deltoid,  the  triceps,  beinff  inserted  on 
both  the  broken  portions,  is  incapable  of  producmg  displace- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  it  tends,  like  the  brachialis  anticus,  to 
maintain  them  in  apposition.  These  kinds  of  fractures  are 
rarely  followed  by  much  riding,  unless  they  are  very  oblique, 
or  the  exciting  cause  has  continued  after  the  rupture  of  bone. 

The  very  few  arteries  come  from  the  humeral,  and  only  de- 
serve attention  from  the  anastomoses  which  they  form  with  the 
collateral  branches  of  the  fore-arm,  re-establishing  circulation 
after  obliteration  of  the  brachial.  The  superior  profunda, 
winding  round  the  humerus,  at  first  between  the  internal  por- 
tion and  the  long  head  of  die  triceps,  subsequently  in  Gront  of 
the  latter,  then  on  the  external  portion,  to  terminate  near  the 
condyle,  gives  off  no  branch  sufficiently  large  to  require  liga- 
ture after  amputation.  In  tying  it,  we  must  always  recollect, 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  the  radial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  inferior  profunda  and  internal  collateral 
branches  anastomose^  frequently,  with  those  of  which  we  hare 
just  spoken,  but  are  too  small  to  require  any  notice.  Thus,  in 
amputating  a  few  inches  above  the  elbow,  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  tying  any  but  the  brachial  artery,  and  occasionally 
the  internal  or  inferior  collateral.  In  the  centre  of  the  limb 
hemorrhage  might  ensue,  from  the  humeral,  internal  collateral, 
inferior  profunda,  and  even  nutritious  artery  of  the  bone. 

The  veins  are  disposed  exactly  like  the  arteries ;  none  are 
superficial  or  susceptible  of  any  particular  surgical  application. 

The  lymphatics  are  few,  and  nearly  all  pass  to  the  internal 
bicipital  fissure.  They  possess  no  known  glands  in  this  re- 
gion. 

^<;rve«.— The  delicate  stperficialJUaments  almost  all  appertain 
to  the  internal  cutaneous  and  costal  branches.  The  external 
cutaneous  rarely  furnishes  any  on  the  outer  side.  The  nbutTf 
the  most  remarkable,  does  not  enter  this  region,  until  near  the 
inferior  third  of  the  arm.  Between  the  brachialis  anticus  and 
triceps,  the  aponeurosis  furnishes  it  with  a  process,  converted 
by  the  fibrous  intersection  into  a  canal,  after  which  it  is  suffi- 
ciently superficial  to  be  implicated  in  wounds.  The  radial^  very 
large,  giving  many  branches  to  the  different  portions  of  the  tri- 
ceps, exactly  follows  the  direction  and  distribution  of  the  superior 
proftinda  arteries,  until  opposite  the  origin  of  the  long  supinator, 
where  it  traverses  the  external  fibrous  intersection,  to  penetrate 
the  anterior  region  between  this  muscle  and  the  brachialis 
anticus.  Lying  immediately  on  the  humerus,  it  is  more  ex- 
posed than  the  others  to  be  torn  in  fractures,  below  the  neck  of 
the  bone. 

The  skeleton. — The  humerus  in  front  slightly  curved  round, 
projecting  superiorly,  gradually  widens  as  it  extends.     Between 
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the  point  of  insertion  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  coraco-brachialis, 
or  pectoralis  major,  we  may  compress  tlie  artery,  which  is 
there  arrested  by  these  muscles,  and  prevented  rolling  beneath 
the  finger.  It  gives  insertion,  on  Its  anterior  surface,  to  the 
deltoid,  coraco-brachialis,  and  brachialis  anticus.  Formed  by 
the  body  of  the  bone,  the  skeleton  of  the  arm  is,  consequently, 
the  most  contracted  portion  of  the  humerus,  and  is  thence  pre- 
disposed to  fracture  iVom  indirect  causes. 

In  those  fractures  which  take  place  between  the  deltoid  and 
teres  major,  the  lower  portion  is  drawn  forward  by  the  deHoid, 
and  backward  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps ;  whilst  the  coraco- 
brachialis,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  pectoralis  major 
muscles  draw  tlie  superior  inwards.  It  is  in  this  class  that  dis- 
placement may  proceed  furthest,  and  that  it  most  commonly 
occurs.  Towards  the  deltoid  depression,  the  upper  portion  is 
abandoned  to  the  deltoid  and  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  which 
draw  it  outwards  and  forwards.  The  inferior  portion  is  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  which  then  takes  its 
fixed  point  on  the  ulna.  The  biceps  and  long  head  of  the 
triceps  act,  in  this  case,  in  inverse  directions.  Finally,  at  the 
lower  portion,  the  two  fragments  being  enveloped  at  the  same 
time  by  the  brachialis  anticus  and  triceps,  it  is  a  rare  circum- 
stance to  see  the  muscles  alone  produce  displacement 

The  weight  of  the  limb  so  advantageously  counterbalances 
the  action  of  the  muscles  here,  that  fractures  of  the  humerus  are 
scarcely  ever  accompanied  by  riding,  and  are  the  easiest  of  any 
to  cure.  Surrounded  by  thick  periosteum,  this  bone  is  one  of  the 
most  exposed  to  incarcerated  necrosis ;  one  of  those  also  from 
which  we  most  successfully  remove  sequestra,  and  which  is  re- 
produced most  perfectly  by  concentric  developement,  and  of 
which  unconsolidated  fracture  produces  least  inconvenience. 
A  patient,  observed  by  M.  J.  Cloquet,  had  lost  the  superior 
third,  and  yet  retained  the  functions  of  the  limb.  In  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  its  total  and  congenital  absence  interfered 
but  little  in  the  motions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  removal  of  its 
head,  which  has  so  often  been  performed  with  perfect  success, 
has  always  left  the  motion  of  the  hand  free,  and  sometimes 
even  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  arm. 


SECTION  THIRD. 

HUMERO-CUBITAL   REGION. 

In  front,  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  extremity  is  called 
the  bend  of  the  arm  ;  posteriorly,  it  is  called  the  elbaw»  The  diffe- 
rent importance  of  these  two  regions  establishes  a  very  decided 
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line  of  demarcation,  between  them ;  and  we  will,  consequentlj, 
study  them  separately,  with  the  exception  of  the  skeleton,  com- 
mon to  both. 

The  betid  of  the  army  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  com- 
pared to  the  ham,  presents  the  termination  of  the  bicipital 
eminence.  Externally  and  internally,  it  offers  two  other  mus- 
cular prominences,  converging  one  towards  the  other.  These 
are  separated,  superiorly,  by  the  former,  and  inferiorly  by  a 
triangular  depression,  wluch  is  prolonged  to  the  fore-arm,  form- 
ing a  simple  fissure,  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two 
bicipital  fossae,  distributed  fimong  the  three  preceding  pro- 
minences. 

The  skin  is  delicate  and  mobile,  especially  in  tlie  middle 
groove  and  excavation.  It  also  tends  to  slough,  as  in  the  front 
of  the  neck,  from  wounds  or  operations.  The  subcutaneous 
layer  consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  lamellae,  one  deep-seated,  a  kind 
of  aponeurosis,  containing  the  subcutaneous  veins  and  nerves; 
the  other,  superficial,  principally  adipose,  and  varying  consider- 
ably in  substance.  Thicker  in  the  grooves  than  over  the  pro- 
jections, it  plunges,  accompanying  the  deep  median  vein, 
between  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  long  supinator  muscles, 
to  unite  with  the  intermuscular  lamellae  and  cellular  tissue 
surrounding  tlie  joint 

Aponeurosis*  —  In  thin  adults,  the  disposition  presented  by 
the  aponeurosis  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  is  as  follows:  the 
superficial  membrane  of  the  biceps  passes  over  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  external  muscular  prominence.  The  deep  layer 
remains  in  the  median  excavation,  where  it  is  fortified  by  a 
lamella,  coming  from  the  tendon  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 
In  descending,  it  elevates  itself,  passes  between  the  radial  and 
long  supinator  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  over 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter  muscle,  uniting  with  the  super- 
ficial layer ;  quite  below,  its  lamellae  approximate,  containing  the 
radial  artery  and  nerve.  The  superficial  membrane,  stronger 
than  without,  passes  obliquely  over  the  internal  muscular  emi- 
nence. The  deep  process,  still  more  thick,  likewise  comes  from 
the  internal  and  inferior  portion  of  the  brachialis  anticus. 
In  ascending,  its  fibres  are  oblique  inwards  and  upwards, 
splitting  to  embrace  the  basilic  vein.  Lower  down  it  is  alsp 
double,  and  one  of  its  processes  ascends  over  the  pronator  radii 
teres,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  division,  whilst 
the  other  plunges  between  the  muscles.  The  band  detached 
from  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  biceps  passes  between  these 
layers,  at  first  without  adhering  to  them,  but  subsequently  join- 
ingthem  over  the  internal  muscular  prominence. 

There  is  a  kind  of  aponeurotic  opening,  resulting  from  tliis 
arrangement,  which  in  some  persons  bears  great  analogy  to  that 
of  the  groin,  which  it  also  resembles  in  its  dimensions,  oval  form. 
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in  having  its  large  extremity  downwards,  in  its  internal  half  eir-^ 
cumference  being  more  distinct  than  the  external,  in  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  finally,  in  the  cellular  lamellae  closing  it,  and  some- 
times preventing  its  being  exactly  distinguished.  At  the  upper 
part  of  this  opening,  we  see  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  internally, 
the  brachial  artery,  median  nerve,  and  origin  of  the  bicipital 
band,  which  there  forms,  the  internal  half  circle,  by  its 
external  border;  lower  down,  the  communication  of  the  super* 
ficial  veins  with  the  brachial,  the  median  nerve,  the  median 
basilic,  and  cephalic,  passing  in  front.  The  falciform  process 
of  the  biceps  merits  still  greater  attention,  in  relation  to  the 
artery,  constantly  crossed  by  its  anterior  surface.  The  vessel  may 
receive  a  ligature  below,  before  it  divides  into  i*adial  and  ulnar. 
We  might  also  place  one  above  it,  without  being  obliged  to 
separate  any  thing  but  the  cellular  tissue. 

MuxJes. — In  the  median  prominence^  we  find  the  termination 
of  the  biceps  plunging  into  the  cavity  of  the  elbow.  Between 
its  tendon,  the  fibrous  band  given  by  it  to  the  aponeurosis  and. 
the  pronator  radii  teres,  there  exists  a  small  triangle,  in  which 
are  the  brachial  vessels  and  median  nerve.  The  biceps  in  the 
natural  condition  tends,  at  first,  to  carry  the  radius  outwards, 
and  produce  supination,  and  subsequently  to  flex  the  arni.  In 
the  anormal  condition,  luxations  of  the  forie-arm  backwards,  for 
example,  it  antagonises  the  action  of  the  triceps,  and  tends  to 
produce  flexion.  In  fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  tlie  radius, 
the  biceps  endeavours  to  bring  the  superior  portion  forwards, 
and  towards  the  median  line  of  the  limb ;  whence  the  necessity 
of  then  keeping  the  fore-arm  bent 

The  brachifuis  anticus,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  two  lateral 
fissures,  is  covered  in  the  middle  by  the  biceps,  and  quite  exter- 
nally by  the  external  muscular  eminence.  Internally,  its  ante- 
rior surface  descends  a  little  beneath  the  pronator  radii  teres! 
Its  posterior  surface,  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  articulation,  without  adhering  to  it,  is  separated*  from  the 
humerus  by  abundant  and  loose  cellular  tissue,  in  which  inflam- 
mation frequently  produces  deep-seated  abscesses,  quickly  im- 
plicating the  bone.  Descending  over  the  coronoid  process,  its 
t^don,  very  strong  and  thick,  is  not  attached  to  it,  as  is  gene- 
rally described;  it  merely  covers  it,  and  is  attached  to  the 
internal  crest  or  anterior  border  of  the  ulna.  Descending  as 
fiir  as  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  radius,  this 
muscle  acts  as  a  flexor  on  the  body  of  the  bone.  The  apo- 
physis evidently  &vours  this  action,  by  serving  as  a  pulley  to 
its  tendon. 

The  external  prqjeetian  encloses  the  bead  of  the  long  and 
short  supinators,  and  two  radial  extensors;  the  first,  the  most 
important  as  regards  surgery,  inserted  very  high  on  thd 
humerus,  appears  better*  disposed  to  promote /flexion  of  the 
fore-arm  than  supination ;  which  seems  rather  to  appertain  to 
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the  biceps.  When  the  humerus  is  finctured,  beneath  the  inser- 
tion of  4he  deltoid,  the  long  supinator  acts  like  the  brachialis 
anticus  upon  its  inferior  portion;  we  may  say  the  same  of  the 
long  radial  extensor.  This  latter  and  the  short  radial,  being 
more  particularly  placed  on  the  condyle^  to  which  they  are 
attached,  and  on  the  lesser  head  of  the  humerus,  become  the 
principal  cause  of  displacement,  in  fractures  of  this  portion  of 
the  bone  of  the  arm. 

The  diort  supmatory  attached  to  the  condyle  and  ulna,  in- 
vesting the  humero-cubital  articulation,  and  nearly  the  superior 
fourth  of  the  radius,  then  forms  a  power,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  oppose  luxations,  and,  on  the  other,  displacements  in  fractures 
of  the  superior  portion  of  this  bone.  In  this  direction,  it  is 
antagonised  by  the  biceps,  for  the  tendon  of  which  its  internal 
border  presents  a  notch.  The  radial  nerve  runs  into  the  pos* 
terior  region  of  the  fore-arm  across  its  fibres. 

The  internal  eminence^  composed  of  Hbeprmuxtor  radii  tern, 
JUxoT'carfi  radialiSf  pabnaris  iongua,  Jkxar^oarpi  vbicaiSf  fltxar» 
digitorum  sublimis  and  profimdu»j  is  the  largest.  Taking  its 
fixed  point  on  the  humerus,  and  extending  obliquely  over  the 
radius,  its  action  almost  entirely  appertains  to  this  latter  bone^ 
and  produces  pronation.  In  fractures  this  disposition  is  very 
disadvantageous;  for  instance,  should  the  radius  be  broken 
above  or  below  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  whether 
the  firacture  be  transverse  or  oblique^  it  will  always  tend  to  obli- 
terate the  interosseous  space,  by  drawing  the  fractured  portion 
towards  the  ulna. 

Arteries. — At  the  bend  of  the  arm,  the  termination  of  the 
brachial  descends  obliquely  outwards  and  backwards,  generally 
dividing  opposite  the  bicipital  tuberosity.  Enveloped  in  the 
lamellae  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  aponeurosis,  it  is  covered  by 
the  superficial  layer,  by  the  fibrous  band  of  the  biceps,  and, 
more  inferiorly,  only  by  cellular  tissue.  Corresponding  in  front 
of  these  membranes  to  the  median  basilic  vein  and  internal 
.cutaneous  nerve,  it  lies  on  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle^  and 
subsequendy  on  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to  which  it  sometimes 
jsdheres;  wnence  forced  pronation  of  the  fore-curm  prolongs  it 
ifrom  the  median  vein.  Internally,  always  accompanied  by 
the  median  nerve,  which  may  also  lie  posterior  to  it,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle.  Elxtemally  it 
carresponds  to  the  biceps,  crosses  the  internal  bordei^  of  its 
tendon,  and  terminates  by  being  free  in  the  median  excavation, 
^enee  if  we  would  tie  it,  the  operation  must  depend  i^>on  the 
point  whiere  we  would  expose  the  vessel.  Above  the  articulation 
it  is  found  between  the  median  nerve,  the  concomitant  vein,  and 
biceps  muscle.  In  the  bend  of  the  arm  itself  after  the  incision 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  is  only  covered  by 
cellular  tissue.  Beneath  the  band  of  die  biceps,  the  artery^ 
Aerve^  and  tendon  are  very  close  to  each  other,  although  always 
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in  the  same  relation.  The  i^neurosis,  properly  speaking,  only 
exists  in  front  of  them.  Finally,  a  little  higher,  we  must  divide 
the  superficial  division  of  the  aponeurosis,  and  the  membrane 
of  the  biceps. 

As  the  brachial  artery  may  bifurcate  higher  than  has  been 
stated,  it  is  safer  to  apply  a  ligature  above  the  elbow  than  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  even  should  the  position  of  the  disease  allow  of 
selection.  When  this  bifurcation  occurs  on  the  tendon,  or  below, 
it  is  a  natural  arrangement,  but  when  higher,  or  in  any  other 
point,  it  is  an  anomaly.  In  the  latter  case,  the  two  branches 
may  lie  side  by  sid<B,  and  enter  the  bend  of  the  arm  together; 
the  median  nerve  also  may  separate  them,  or  the  external  pass 
over  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  to  place  itself  beneath  the  supi- 
nator muscle,  and  form  the  radial,  without  descending  to  die 
bottom  of  the  median  excavation,  whilst  the  internal  runs,  as 
usual,  beneath  the  pronator  to  form  the  ulnar ;  a  circumstance 
which  may  lead  to  danger,  if  phlebotomy  is  practised  carelessly. 
It  may  also  happen,  that  the  internal  branch  is  considerably 
separated  from  the  external,  and  that,  instead  of  plunging  be- 
neath the  corresponding  muscular  eminence,  it  places  itself  in 
front,  to  constitute  the  ulnar,  which,  then  subcutaneous,  is  gene- 
rally merely  the  ulnar  recurrent  extraordinarily  developed. 

The  ulnar,  which  appears  the  continuation  of  the  preceding, 
soon  dips  beneath  the  internal  muscular  eminence^  traverses  the 
pronator  radii  teres,  passes  obliquely  inwards,  and  places  itself 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors.  Thus,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  expose  this  vessel  at  the  bend  of  the  arm  in  the  nor- 
mal distribution,  and,  should  its  obliteration  be  required,  it  is 
safer  and  more  sure  to  proceed  directly  to  the  brachial. 

The  radialj  generally  smaller  than  the  ulnar,  at  first  very  deep- 
seated,  raises  itself  a  little  outwards  and  forwards,  beneath  the 
supinator  longus,  to  follow  the  radial  fissure  of  the  fore-arm,  con- 
sequently becoming  more  and  more  superficial  as  it  descends. 
Immediately  beneath  its  origin,  it  corresponds  to  the  opening 
in  the  aponeurosis,  and  is  separated  from  the  radius  only  by  the 
supinator  brevis,  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  cellular  tissue.  Ante- 
riorly, several  fibro-cellular  lamellae  and  the  superficial  fascia 
prolong  it  from  the  skin.  Hence,  we  may  expose  it  on  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  pronator  radii  teres;  but  the  operation 
would  be  rendered  difficult  from  the  projection  of  the  muscles, 
by  the  presence  of  the  medio-cephalic  vein,  and  by  that  of  the 
external  cutaneous  nerve,  which  is  often  obliged  to  be  divided. 
Beneath  the  aponeurotic  opening,  placed  on  the  pronator  teres, 
between  two  thin  fibrous  lamellae,  it  is  accompanied,  intemaliy, 
tfby  the  radial  flexor,  and,  externally,  by  the  long  supinator,  the 
internal  border  of  which  ordinarily  covers  it. 

As  the  inier-asaeaus  arises  from  the  ulnar,  at  the  moment  whe^ 
it  enters  between  the  two  layers  of  muscles,  it  would  scarcely  be' 
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possible  to  tie  it  It  is,  moreover,  too  deeply  seated  to  be  fine- 
quently  wounded. 

The  anieriar  radial  recurrent^  arising,  most  frequently,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  brachial,  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  biceps, 
over  -which  it  winds  to  enter  the  external  fissure  of  the  region, 
passes,  as  it  ascends,  between  the  two  portions  of  the  radial  nerve, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda. 

The  internal  recurrents  come  from  the  ulnar.  The  anterior 
ascends  in  front  of  the  condyle,  and  anastomoses  above  it  with 
the  inferior  profunda.  The  posterior  runs  between  the  flexor 
sublimis,  profundus,  and  ulnar  flexor,  to  pass  behind  the  hu- 
merus. 

Finally,  the  inferior  projunda^  furnished  by  the  brachial,  com* 
monly  detaches  itself  from  the  trunk,  at  about  one  or  two  inches 
above  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  by  means  of  its  anastomoses 
with  the  recurrent  arteries  that  the  circulation  is  re-established 
in  the  fore-arm,  when  the  blood  cannot  pass  through  the  bumeraL 
I  have  already  observed,  that  it  may  replace  the  ulnar;  then 
being  very  superficial.  A  firiend  of  mine  has  this  disposition  so 
evident,  dbat  the  pulsations  of  the  artery  may  distinctly  be  seen 
through  the  skin,  firom  the  inferior  third  of  the  arm  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  fore-arm. 

F!nn«. — The  cephalic^  placed  on  the  external  muscular  eminence, 
as  it  passes  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  supinator  longus,  over 
the  side  of  the  biceps,  receives  the  median  cephalic  and  anterior 
radial.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  external  cutaneous  nerve^ 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  the  arm,  near  the  condyle^  by  the 
aponeurosis.  Thus,  as  regards  accidents  to  the  nerve,  bleeding 
from  the  cephalic  vein  is  less  dangerous  than  firom  the  others, 
and  these  accidents  would  be  less  likely  to  occur  the  higher  we 
operate. 

The  basilicf  situated  to  the  ulnar  side,  passes  in  front  of  the 
condyle  to  arrive  at  the  internal  bicipital  fissure.  At  first  su- 
perficial, like  the  preceding,  it  becomes  gradually  deeper  as  it 
ascends.  A  little  above  the  condyle,  in  entering  the  fissure,  it 
dips  between  the  layers  of  the  aponeurosis,  whence  it  derives  a 
sheath.  The  cutaneous  nerve,  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  is 
almost  always  placed  to  its  inner  side,  above  the  muscular  emi- 
nence. 

The  median,  decidedly  the  most  important  in  a  surgical  point 
of  view,  lies  mostly  at  the  bottom  of  the  region,  very  frequently 
inclined  over  the  external  eminence;  sometimes,  also,  more  inter- 
nally. Nearly  always  single  as  far  as  the  aponeurotic  openings 
it  there  divides  into  three  branches.  One,  very  short,  whicn 
M.  Berard  cails  perforatinff  vein,  runs  to  empty  itself  immediately 
into  the  deep  veins,  like  the  internal  saphena  into  the  cniraf. 
The  two  others  remain  superficial,  follow  the  two  lateral  fissures, 
and  pass,  one  to  the  basilic,  the  other  to  the  cephalic,  so  that,  in 
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the  normal  distribution,  they  resemble  a  Y ;  whilst  joining  the 
two  trunks  receiving  them,  they  represent  an  M. 

The  median  basilic  consequently  runs  along  the  external  side 
of  the  internal  muscular  eminence.  Becoming  gradually  deeper 
seated  as  it  ascends,  it  crosses  the  artery  very  obliquely.  This 
direction,  however,  is  liable  to  numerous  variations.  In  some 
individuals,  the  vein  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  artery ;  in  others, 
on  the  contrary,  it  crosses  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  the  latter 
case,  happily  the  most  common,  we  run  but  little  risk  in  practis- 
ing phlebotomy,  when  the  puncture  is  made  near  the  extremities 
of  the  vesseL  In  the  other  the  danger  is  nearly  equal,  whatever 
point  we  may  select.  In  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and 
below  its  falciform  process,  these  vessels  are  only  separated  by 
lamellous  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  layer,  varying  in  thick- 
ness with  the  degree  of  em-bon-point  Above,  the  median  basilic 
being  separated  from  the  artery,  at  first  by  the  process  from  the 
biceps,  subsequently  by  aponeurosis,  the  relations  of  these  vessels 
difler  but  little,  whether  in  fat  or  thin  persons,  inasmuch  as  the 
fat  always  accumulates  between  the  vein  and  skin,  and  not  be* 
tween  the  former  and  the  aponeurosis,  nor  between,  the  latter 
and  the  artery.  We  should,  however,  remark  that,  in  thin  indi- 
viduals, the  aponeurosis  is,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  corre- 
sponding walls  of  the  vessels ;  in  which  case  the  safest  method 
would  be  to  introduce  the  lancet  very  obliquely,  and  only  cut 
the  vein  on  its  anterior  half. 

The  artery  being  bound  down  on  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  by 
the  aponeurosis,  or  fibro-cellular  tissue,  its  depth  is  considerably 
augmented  by  excessive  pronation.  As  the  tendon  recedes,  the 
three  muscular  eminences  project,  rendering  the  veins  mora 
superficiaL  The  ancients,  therefore,  prescrioed  this  position 
with  the  intention  of  avoiding  the  puncture  of  the  aponeurosis 
and  tendon ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  the  serious  symptoms, 
sometimes  observed,  should  be  referred  to  other  causes  than 
wounds  of  the  fibrous  elements  of  the  region.  All  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  subject  is  that,  by  puncturing  the  aponeurosis  be- 
beath  the  vein,  we  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  cause 
inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  cellular  tissue,  producing  a 
kind  of  constriction,  and  more  or  less  obscure  phenomena. 

The  median  cephalic,  mostly  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding, 
mounts  outwards  in  the  radio-bicipital  fissure.  The  further 
from  the  artery  the  more  it  approaches  the  cephalic ;  it  may, 
in  its  normal  distribution,  be  opened  without  danger  at  any 
point  of  its  course.  The  tissues  supporting  it  being  less  solid, 
less  resistant  than  those  beneath  the  basilic,  we  occasionally  have 
some  difficulty  in  stopping  the  blood,  and  the  same  thing  may 
and  does  occur  to  any  of  the  others,  notwithstanding  the  thumb 
is  placed  below  the  opening.  This  arises  from  the  median  being: . 
compressed  below  its  division,  and  the  blood  returning  by  its 
deep  branch.     It  results  from  these  considerations,  firstly,  that 
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bleeding  is  more  easy  on  the  internal  median  vein,  but  more 
dangerous,  than  on  the  external ;  secondly,  tliat,  if  necessary, 
the  operation  may  be  performed  on  all  the  veins  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm ;  thirdfy,  that,  when  these  vessels  are  distinct  and  volu- 
minous in  thin  subjects,  they  easily  roll  under  the. skin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mobility  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  fourthly,  that,  when, 
in  fat  individuals,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  perceive  or 
feel  them,  they  are  fixed,  and  further  from  organs  of  impor- 
tance ;  fifthly,  that  the  instrument  {Jlammette)  used  by  German 
surgeons,  applied  on  the  median  basilic,  would  be  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  artery,  and  that,  on  the  ce- 
phalic, it  will  frequently  iail  in  opening  the  vein  in  consequence 
of  the  suppleness  of  the  subjacent  tissues ;  sixthly,  that  effusion 
occurs  most  frequently  in  thin  individuals,  from  the  &cility  with 
which  the  parts  slide  one  over  the  other,  thus  drawing  the  open- 
ing of  the  vein  beneath  the  integuments. 

jlliere  are  as  many  deep-seated  veins  as  arteries,  and  very  fre- 
quently there  are  more.  The  radial,  for  example,  is  often  double ; 
the  ulnar  sometimes  presents  the  same  disposition,  as  also  the 
brachial.  It  is  at  the  spot  where  the  two  former  unite  to  form 
the  latteri  that  it  receives  the  communicating  branch  of  the 
median.  When  there  is  only  one  vein  for  each  artery,  the  radial 
is  placed  within  and  the  ulnar  without ;  the  humeral  is  also  most 
commonly  external,  but  sometimes  in  front,  and  even  internal 

Lumphatics. — The  superficial  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  deep-seated.  In  both  situations  they  accompany  the  vessels; 
the  veins  in  particular.  Some  are  sufficiently  larger  especially 
in  the  internal  fissure,  for  their  division,  in  bleeding,  to  cause 
effusion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lymph.  They  inflame  and  swell 
very  easily,  when  pus,  &c.  forms  in  the  tissues  through  which 
they  pass.  Thus,  after  phlebotomy,  they  are  frequently  the  pri- 
mitive seat  of  dangerous  inflammation.  Their  glands  are  placed 
in  the  internal  bicipital  fissure,  in  front,  and  above  the  condyle; 
we  generally  find  three,  four,  and  even  five.  Placed  between 
the  cellular  layers  and  deep  aponeuroses,  they  may  swell  con- 
siderably in  suppurations  of^  the  hand  and  arm,  in  consequence 
of  inflammation,  or  absorption  of  poison,  as  in  dissecting  wounds, 
for  instance. 

The  nervesj  like  the  vessels,  are  superficial  and  deep.  Among 
the  former  the  largest,  the  musculo  or  external  cutaneausy  disen- 
gages itself  from  the  aponeurosis,  on  the  external  side  of  the 
biceps,  at  about  an  inch  above  the  articulation,  and  divides 
a  little  below.  Its  branches  mostly  follow  the  veins,  uniting  to 
form  the  cephalic  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  largest  runs 
along  the  radial  side  of  the  common  median. 

The  internal  cutaneous  lies  in  the  ulnar  fissure,  and  its  branches, 
snoaller  than  those  of  the  preceding,  are  distributed  around  the 
basilic  and  median  veins.  The  latter  are,  likewise,  two  in  num- 
l)er.      The  radial,  placed  between  the  brachialis  anticus  and 
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supinator  longus,  subsequently  between  the  biceps  and  the  long 
radial  extensor,  divides  in  arriving  at  the  joint  Separated  from 
the  brachial  artery  by  the  brachiaJis  anticus,  and  biceps  muscles, 
it  is  too  far  from  all  veins  to  run  any  risk  in  phlebotomy.  Its 
posterior  branch  runs  outwards,  passes  between  the  short  radial 
extensor  and  supinator  radii  brevis,  traverses  the  fibres  of  the 
latter,  and  penetrates  the  posterior  region.  Being  very  close  to 
the  head  of  the  radius,  winding  over  it,  it  may  be  stretched  or 
compressed,  in  luxations  forwards  of  the  humeral  extremity  of 
this  bone.  The  other,  appearing  the  continuation  of  the  trunk, 
raises  itself  a  little  to  descend  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  limb, 
behind  the  supinator  longus,  and  soon  along  the  side  of  the  radial 
artery,  from  which  it  is  furthest  at  its  origin. 

The  median,  almost  constantly  situated  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
artery^  reposes  in  front  of  the  brachialis  anticus  muscle,  and 
descends  into  the  cavity  of  the  elbow,  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  covered  by  the  radial  margin  of  the  inter- 
nal muscular  eminence. 

Traversing  the  pronator  radii  teres  muscle,  to  place  itself  in 
front  of  the  deep  flexor,  it  lies  behind  the  radial  artery,  or,  rather, 
between  it  and  the  ulnar.  The  median  gives  ofFseveml  branches 
as  it  passes  beneath  the  muscular  eminence,  and,  before  leaving 
the  region,  it  furnishes  the  inter-osseous  and  irregular  branches, 
which  sometimes  follow  the  ulnar.  From  this  disposition, 
although  rarely  injured  in  luxation,  it  may  be  wounded  when 
we  open  the  basilic  vein.  In  the  operation  for  aneurism,  it  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  artery,  j?iving  rise  to  embarrassment  when 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  parts  produces  displacement, 
&c. 

Elbow, — Externally,  the  elbow  presents  three  manifest  emi- 
nences, the  external  condyle,  internal  condyle,  and,  in  the  middle, 
the  olecranan,  a  little  nearer  the  internal  than  external  condyle. 
In  extension,  the  olecranon  offers  but  a  slight  projection,  whilst  in 
flexion,  it  appears  very  much  elongated,  and  is  below  the  articu- 
lation.    This  eminence  is  prolonged  upwards,  under  the  form  of 
a  flattened  cord,  represented  by  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  and, 
inferiorly,  by  means  of  the  ulna.     Whatever  may  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  limb>  the  internal  condyle  is  equally  prolonged  up- 
wards by  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  and,  inferiorly,  by 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle.     The  external  is  less  distinctly 
continued  by  the  corresponding  border  of  the  humerus.     We 
may  recognize,  immediately  beneath  this  latter,  first,  a  transverse 
fissure,  corresponding  to  the  articulation,  and,  secondly,  the  head 
of  the  radius,  which  may  easily  be  felt,  rotating  in  its  fibrous 

Sie  eminences  of  the  elbow  are  separated  by  two  fissures. 
The  internal,  much  the  deepest,  passing  between  the  olecranon  and 
internal  condyle^  is  insensibly  contracted  above  by  the  gradual 
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^pproadination  of  the.  internal  portion  of  the  trioeps  and  intenial 
intcmuiscttlar  septum.  It  is  here  that  we£nd  the  uhiar  nerve. 
The  external  separates  the  external  condyle  &om  the  olecranon ; 
lihallower  and  much  less  regular  than  the  preceding,  it  is  almost 
inunediately  lost  behind  the  tendon  of  the  triceps.  A  correct 
knowledge  of  these  fisicts  is  of  the  greatest  importance^  when  we 
would  establish  the  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  luxations  of  the 
elbow. 

The  Mn,  thicker  than  in  the  bend  of  the  arm,  reddish,  and 
thrown  into  folds,  in  some  individuals,  above  the  olecranon,  en- 
closes a  large  quantity  of  sebaceous  follicles. 

The  gubauianeaui  tayer,  oomposed  of  lamellous  tissue,  very 
loose  behind  the  triceps,  ordinarily  encloses,  beneath  the  articu- 
lation, the  termination  of  the  posterior  radial  and  ulnar  veins, 
and  branches  of  the  muscular  and  internal  cutaneous;  also^ 
of  the  radial  nerve. 

Over  the  olecranon,  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  condensed,  so 
as  frequently  to  form  a  true  bursa  mucosa^  the  size  of  which  varies 
considerably.  Always  enclosing  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
normal  condition,  it  becomes  entirely  filled  from  the  least  blow, 
forming  a  tumour  beneath  the  skin.  It  may  also  be  distended 
by  small  fibrinous  grains,  assembling  by  dozens.  A  patient,  who 
had  one  of  these  tumours  on  each  olecranon,  in  1824^  was  quiddy 
cured  by  M.  Bougon,  who  incised  them  largely.  M.  A.  Berard 
found  a  similar  cavity  over  the  internal  condyle. 

As  this  tissue  is  very  mobile,  divisions  of  the  skin  ol  the  dbow 
unite  by  first  intention,  and  in  wounds  with  loss  of  substance^ 
their  lips  are  easily  brought  in  apposition  by  the  puckering 
caused  from  the  adhesive  action  of  the  tissues,  and  the  cicatrix  is 
rarely  very  large,  when  the  limb  is  strictly  kept  in  a  state  of 
distension. 

Behind  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  the  eponmtrosU  is  consider- 
ably  thinner,  and,  as  it  were^  transformed  into  cellular  tissue^  so 
that,  over  the  median  line,  we  no  longer  meet  with  it  Before 
reaching  the  internal  intermuscular  septum,  it  splits  to  envelope 
the  ulnar  nerve,  and  thickens  opposite  the  olecranon,  whence  it 
detaches  a  kind  of  band,  which  is  inserted  into  the  internal  con- 
dyle. More  inferiorly,  it  arises  from  the  posterior  border  of  the 
ulnar,  extending  inwards,  over  the  ulnar  extensor  musde. 

JVfttscZef.— Above  the  bony  eminences,  the  triceps  alone  exists; 
its  fibres  terminate  in  the  internal  fissure.  Its  external  &8cicii- 
lus,  on  the  contrary,  is  continuous  with  the  anconeus.  Its 
tendon  is  inserted  on  the  olecranon,  in  such  a  manner  that^  in 
flexion,  it  draws  upon  the  ulna  at  right  angles,  whilst  in  ex* 
tension  it  acts  parallel  to  its  length ;  thus,  the  inclination  of  the 
fore-arm  backwards  would  be  difficult,  even  if  this  eminence  did 
not  abut  against  the  humerus.  Inserted,  not  upon  tke  supmor 
surface  of  the  apc^hysis,  but  rather  behind,  it  thus  favours  the 
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fermation  of  a  small  buna  muooio,  wfaieh  I  have  sometimes 
met  with  between  its'  deep  sur&ce  and  the  articulation  on  the 
base  of  the  olecranon. 

Inferiorly  we  find,  first,  internally,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
the  two  attachments  of  which  to  the  olecranon  and  internal 
condyle,  are  united  by  a  fibrous  arch,  in  firont  of  which  lies 
the  ulnar  nerve ;  secondly,  externally,  the  short  supinator  muscle^ 
the  origin  of  the  common  extensor,  the  extensor  minimi  digiti, 
the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  the  anconeus,  so  disposed  that 
the  head  of  the  radius,  almost  uncovered,  beneath  the  skin  be- 
tween them  and  the  external  muscular  mass  of  the  fold  of  the 
arm,  can  only  be  examined  properly  at  that  situation. 

The  arteries  form  two  principal  arches ;  the  external  derived 
from  the  anastomosis  of  the  posterior  radial  recurrent,  coming 
from  the  inter-osseous,  with  the  termination  of  the  superior 
profunda  artery,  is  deeply  seated  between  the  muscles,  biehind 
the  external  condyle  and  the  supinator  radii  brevis.  In  frac- 
tures of  the  external  condyle,  and  in  luxations,  it  may  be 
ruptured,  producing  considerable  ecchymosis.  The  internal 
results  from  the  anastomoses  of  the  inferior  profunda  with  the 
posterior  ulnar  recurrent.  Its  brandies  rainify  behind  the 
internal  condyle,  and  anastomose^  in  their  turn,  with  those  of 
the  preceding,  and  with  the  arch  placed  at  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  the  elbow.  In  aneurisms,  or  when  the  brachial  artery  is 
obliterated,  these  anastomotic  arches  sometimes  become  very 
large.  A  division  of  the  soft  parts,  in  the  region  of  the  elbow, 
may  then  be  accompanied  by  alarming  hemorrhage,  and  should 
we  be  obliged  to  amputate  close  to  the  joint,  we  should  have 
to  apply  a  large  number  of  ligatures. 

The  deep-^ecuted  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  and  are  distri- 
buted in  the  same  manner.  The  superficial  vary  much  as  to 
number,  and  still  more  in  disposition.  Surrounded  by  a  small 
number  of  nervous  filaments,  they  may  be  opened  in  bleeding; 
but  they  are  rarely  resorted  to,  because  the  anterior  veins  are 
always  more  distinct,  and  more  easily  attained. 

Lymphatics. — We  here  find  no  glands ;  the  vessels  are  few, 
the  superficial  passing  to  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The  deep- 
seated  following  the  arterial  arches,  or  traversing  the  inter- 
osseous space,  run  equally  to  the  anterior  region. 

Nerves. — Some  filaments  and  the  posterior  branches  of  the 
internal  and  musculo-cntaneous  nerves  ramify  in  the  superficial 
layer*.  One  branch  of  the  radial  descends  behind  the  intermuscular 
septum,  and  follows  the  tract  of  the  great  muscular  artery  of 
the  arm.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  radial,  also,  furnishes 
several  ascending  twigs  beneath  the  joint,  and  ramifies  princi- 
pally in  the  superficial  muscles.  The  principal  nerve  is  the 
ulnar.  Applied  upon  the  internal  intermuscular  septum  between 
the  aponeurotic  processes,'  it  descends  in  the  internal  gutter,  and 
behind  the  condyle  is  only  covered  by  skin  and  aponeurosis. 

c  c  4 
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On  it  dependa  tbe  numbness  ^iperienced  in  the  two  interml 
fingers,  when  we  strike  the  dbow  against  a  solid  body.  In  fraat 
of  tbe  flexor  carpi  ulnarig  muscle,  it  gives  off  some  unimpoftant 
filaments,  and  soon  enters  between  the  flexor  mnades  of  the 
fiiigers. 

Skeleton. — In  the  humaro-cubital  region,  the  dceleton  gobh 
prises  the  inferior  fifth  of  the  humerus,  and  the  superior  fifth  of 
the  bones  of  the  for&4urm« 

The  articulaHon  presents  three  fissures  and  four  prooesKS 
in  front,  covered  by  a  fibrous  layer.  The  median  fissure,  which 
receives  the  coronoid  process,  is  covered  by  the  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  and  corresponds  to  the  brachial  artery,  median  nerve^ 
and  to  the  strongest  points  of  the  ligament  of  the  articulation. 
The  internal,  existing  between  the  trochlea  and  internal  con* 
dyle,  is  not  articular,  and  is  oovered  by  the  origin  of  the  ulnar 
mass  of  muaclea.  The  external,  lying  on  the  superior  extremky 
of  the  radius,  is  concealed  by  an  almost  isolated  &sciculus  of  the 
brachialis  anticus  muscle.  Of  the  four  processes,  one  formed 
by  the  condyle,  or  lesser  head  q{  the  humerus,  and  surmounted 
externally  by  the  external  condyle,  is  hidden  by  the  external  mass 
of  muscles;  that  which  follows  represents  a  sort  of  crest,  which 
rolls  upon  the  ulna,  and  even  the  radius ;  the  third,  very  laige^ 
is  the  trochlea;  the  internal  condyle  forms  the  fourth,  which 
is  thrown  strongly  backwards.  Above  these  various  points,  the 
humerus  presents  a  kind  of  transverse  fissure,  depending  upon 
its  pulley-like  surface  being  raised  anteriorly.  Upon  this  the 
knife  frequently  falls  when  we  have  introduced  it  too  high  in 
amputation  at  the  joint;  but  we  avoid  this  mistake  by  taking 
the  precaution  to  conduct  the  instrument  from  one  con4yle  lo 
the  other,  in  a  line  ajittle  inferior  to  them.  In  this  cutter  are 
two  fossettes ;  one,  small  and  shallow,  above  the  external  humeral 
fissure,  receives  the  front  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  in  forced 
flexion  of  the  fore^arm;  the  other,  very  laige  and  deep^  receives 
the  coronoid  crest  Beneath  the  articulation,  the  ulna  at  first 
presents  the  coronoid  process,  which,  curved  more  or  less  on  the 
humerus,  strongly  opposes  luxation.  When  we  amputate  at  the 
joint,  we  should  vainly  endeavour  to  introduce  the  knife  without 
lowering  it.  Its  anterior  surface  inclines  downwards,  and  forms 
another  curve,  with  its  concavity  looking  downwards ;  beneath 
which  the  brachialis.  anticus  is  attached,  and  where  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  humerus  lodges  in  its  dislocation  forwards.  It 
is  at  this  point,  and  especially  in  the  radial  and  olecranon  ex* 
cavations  of  the  humerus,  that  there  exist  small  patches  of 
synovial  cellular  tissue ;  inflammation  of  which,  whether  chronic 
or  acute,  is  often  the  commencement  of  serious  diseases  of  the 
articulation. 

Tlie  radius  in  this  region  presents  its  head  enveloped  by  the 
annular  lijpunent,  and .  all  the  exteiAor  muscles,  its  nec^  the 
bicipital  tuberosity,  and  the  commencement  of  its  body.    The 
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oond^e  of  the  faumema,  in  hxxatioii  forwards^  becomes  j^oed 
iipoa  its  neck.  Between  the  ulna  and  ladius,  above  the  bicipital 
tuberde^  is  a  space,  allowing  the  limb  to  be  traversed  from 
before  backwards,  withoot  interfering  with  the  bone. 

Posteriorly,  the  humerus  offers  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
fissures  and  processes,  already  described  in  fW>nt.  Above  its 
anicalatii^  surface^  we  remark  a  deep  cavity,  in  which  the 
synovial  membrane  is  prolonged,  and  which  receives  the  ole-^ 
cranon  process  daring  esttension.^  It  appears  that  upon  the 
d^pree  of  depth  of  this  cavity  depends  ^e  power  possessed  by 
some  individuals  of  carrying  the  fore-arm  so  far  backwards  as  to 
exceed  the  axis  of  the  limb.  Its  floor,  frequently  very  thin, 
corresponds  to  the  coronoid  cavity,  and  b  sometimes  completely 
perforated.  In  fleidon,  the  cavity  being  only  covered  by  soft 
parts,  the  triceps  and  fibrous  membrane  may  be  penetrated, 
from  behind  forwards,  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the 
brachial  artery,  median  nerve^  &c.  wounded. 

Oblique  fractures  easily  esctend  into  the  articulation,  and  may 
be  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  solution  may  occur  from 
without  inwards,  in  which  case  the  condyle  and  tuberosity, 
which  it  surmounts,  constitute  the  inferior  or  external  portion ; 
in  the  second  place^  from  within  outwards,  comprehending  the 
pulley  of  the  bone  and  internal  condyle,  in  the  internal  portion. 
In  the  former  case,  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  tend 
to  draw  the  condyle  downwards  and  backwards ;  in  the  second^ 
the  trochlea  is  drawn  downwards  and  forwards  by  those  of  the 
anterior  suriace. 

Remarks, — The  tdna  is  covered,  internally,  by  the  fiexor-carpr 
ulnaris,  and,  externally,  by  the  anconeus.  Its  posterior  border, 
subcutaneous,  is  connected  to  the  humerus  by  the  internal 
lateral  ligament,  which  bifiircates  as  it  proceeds  from  the  con- 
dyle to  be  inserted  into  the  olecranon  and  coronoid  process. 
The  olecranon,  an  important  part  of  the  elbow,  is  carried  back- 
wards in  flexion  of  the  limb.  In  this  position  a  pointed  instru- 
ment from  behind  might  easily  penetrate  the  articulation. 
It  often  projects  backwards,  especially  in  robust  individuals, 
like  a  very  prominent  pyramid,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
disease. 

Externally,  the  radius  is  sufficiently  superficial  for  its  frac- 
tures to  be  recognized  with  facility.  The  lesser  supinator 
almost  entirely  envelopes  it.  Its  luxation,  the  frequency  of 
which  M.  Briot  has  demonstrated,  and  which  hasi  fixed  the 
attention  of  MM.  Chedieu,  Martin,  Dugds,  and  subsequently  of 
Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  especially  mentions  that  occurring  forwards, 
is,  whatever  they  may  say,  more  easily  effected  backwards  than 
in  any  other  direction ;  firstly,  because  the  articulation  is  less 
supported  posteriorly;  secondly,  because  the  action  of  pronation 
is  more  natural  than  that  of  supination;  thirdly,  because  when 
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this  action  is  forced,  the  radius  revolves  over  the  idna,  and 
passes  behind  the  humerus. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow  is  so  disposed,  that,  in 
diseases  of  the  articulationi  it  can  only  swell  towards  the  ole- 
cranon fissures,  posteriorly,  and  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  of 
the  fold  of  the  arm  anteriorly. 

We  may  now  understand  the  difficuldes  attending  the  re- 
moval of  any  portion  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow ;  however,  as  this 
operation  has  several  times  succeeded,  as  it  preserves  the  fore- 
arm  and  the  functions  of  the  hand,  the  difficulties  of  its  execu- 
tion are  not  sufficient  to  proscribe  it. 

The  ulnar  nerve  should  be  avoided,  that  is  to  say,  disengaged 
from  its  sheath,  and  carried  in  front  of  the  condyle^  as  re- 
commended by  Dupuytren,  before  we  attempt  to  remove  the 
extremitjr  of  the  bone.  Should  the  disease  require  it,  we  may, 
at  the  same  time,  remove  the  extremities  of  uie  ulna  and  the 
radius,  fiut  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  oigans  proves, 
that  the  operation  would  then  present  much  less  chance  of 
success,  completely  doing  away  with  the  possibili^  of  subsequent 
flexion  of  the  fore-arm. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

OF  THE   FOR&-ARM. 

The  forearm,  comprised  between  the  elbow  and  wrist,  is  like 
an  inverted  cone  flattened  on  its  two  surfaces.  This  form  varies 
with  the  age,  size^  and  position  of  the  limb.  In  infants,  as  in 
fat  persons,  the  cone  is  more  regular;  in  thin. persons  it  is 
flattened  and  almost  as  large  inferiorly  as  superiorly.  Its  an- 
terior sur&ce,  in  flexion  and  pronation,  is  more  convex  than  in 
extension  and  supination. 

Anterior  region. — In  pronation,  the  inferior  portion  of  die 
palmar  surface  of  the  fore-arm  looks  backwards ;  superiorly,  it 
is  turned  inwards.  We  here  remark,  superiorly,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  two  muscular  prominences  of  the  fold  of  the  am, 
and  the  fissure  separating  them;  in  the  middle,  these  two 
eminences  are  almost  blended,  and  the  fissure  is  scarody 
distinct  Approaching  the  wrist,  we  may  perceive  or  ascertain 
by  the  touch,  the  eminence  formed  by  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris 
mnscle,  a  fissure  in  which  the  ulnar  artery  may  be  felt ;  a  second 
projection,  formed  by  the  flexor  digitorum  muscles;  a  diird, 
produced  by  the  tendons  of  the  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  which  is  much  augmented  by  flexion  of  the 
wrist  upon  the  fore-arm,  the  fingers  being  extended ;  a  fissure^ 
larger  and  more  marked  than  the  first,  in  which  we  distinguish 
the  radial  artery  through  the  integuments;  lastly,  a  fourth 
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eminence  constituted  by  the  radius.  There  are,  also^  numerous 
veins,  raising  the  skin,  and  forming  a  more  or  less  complicated 
plexus,  along  the  whole  of  this  region. 

The  skin  offers  all  the  characters  of  that  of  the  bend  of  the 
arm. 

Subcutaneous  layer. — The  lameUous  tissue  composing  it  forms 
a  more  or  less  thick,  and  always  very  mobile,  layer,  allowing  the 
skin  to  be  raised  without  dissection  in  amputations.  Among 
children   and  women,   its  thickness,  then  more  considerable, 

S'ves  the  fore-arm  the  rounded  form  distinguishing  persons  of 
at  sex.    As  it  encloses  the  veins,  these  vessels  are  always  more 
evident  in  man  than  in  woman. 

The  aponeurosis  furnishes  a  sheath  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnarb 
muscle,  and,  also,  another  to  the  long  supinator.  Beyond  the 
supinator,  its  two  lamellffi  approximate,  and  mingle  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  posterior  r^ion.  Inferiorly,  the  two  portions 
of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  unite  before  their  insertion  into  the 
ulna,  in  the  same  manner  that  those  of  the  long  supinator  join 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  radius;  thus,  between  these  two 
muscles,  the  aponeurosis,  binding  down  the  other  tendonous  and 
fleshy  organs,  merely  forms  a  single  lamella. 

The  muscles  are  numerous,  and  arranged  in  two  layers.  The 
former  comprehends  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  flexor  minimi 
digiti,  superficial  flexor,  palmaris  longus,  flexor  carpi  radialis, 
and  pronator  radii  teres.  In  the  second,  we  find  the  deep  flexor, 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis,  and  the  pronator  quadratus.  In  front 
of  the  radius,  and  superiorly,  we  see  the  termination  of  the 
supinator  radii  brevis,  the  radial  extensors,  and  long  supinator. 
The  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  flexor  sublimis  separate  as  they 
descend,  and  give  rise  to  the  internal  fissure ;  the  supinator 
radii  longus  and  palmaris  longus,  also,  divide  to  form  the  ex- 
ternal groove.  The  radial  extensors  turn  outwards,  and  pass 
into  the  posterior  region.  The  deep  flexor,  prolonged  to  the 
ulna,  beneath  the  coronoid  process,  is  also  attached  to  the  radius 
beneath  the  bicipital  tuberosity.  The  flexor  of  the  thumb  lies 
in  front  of  the  radius,  and  receives  a  small  round  fasciculus  from 
the  coronoid  process.  The  pronator  quadratus,  placed  trans- 
versely, in  some  fractures,  tends  to  obliterate  the  inter-osseous 
space.  The  upper  part  of  all  these  oi^ans  is  fleshy,  whilst  below 
the  fibrous  element  predominates.  The  tendons,  at  first  close 
together,  immediately  divide.  Always  united  by  a  kind  of  fibrp- 
cellular  or  synovial  membrane,  inflammations  are  extremdy 
dangerous;  hence^  wounds  of  the  upper  part  .of  the  fore-arm 
are  much  less  serious  than  those  of  the  lower. 

Arteries. — The  radial^  parallel  to  the  radius,  is  covered  in  its 
superior  portion  by  the  internal  border  of  the  long  supinator, 
and  the  two  layers  of  aponeurosis.  In  the  other  half,  the 
aponeurosis  alone  is  in  fixmt ;  but  its  two  portions  are  generally 
united.     It  lies  on  the   tendons  of  the  supinator  brevis  and 
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pronator  teres,  subsequently  on  the  radius  and  pronator  qua- 
dratus.  ExtemaUy,  we  see»  at  first,  the  radial  and  long  supi- 
nator muscles,  and,  next,  the  tendon  of  this  latter  alone.  Enve- 
loped  in  a  cellular  sheath,  which  at  the  same  time  encloses  the 
two  collateral  veins,  the  radial  artery  is  more  superficial  infe*- 
riorly  than  superiorly. 

We  might  expose  this  artery  witli  certainty,  by  cutting,  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  spacer  sepa- 
rating the  tuberosities  of  thenumerus,  and  terminating  internal  to 
the  styloid  process.  When  the  radial  fissure  is  distinct,  we  may 
proceed  in  the  same  manner.  The  median  vein  frequently  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  direction  of  the  wound ;  but  it  need  not  be 
'Confounded  with  the  artery,  if  we  remember  that  the  aponeu- 
rosis separates  them.  The  radial  artery  is  sometimes  subcu- 
taneous; this  anomaly  would  render  injuries,  however  super- 
ficial, dangerous.  If  the  limb  should  be  swollen  from  any 
cause,  and  we  are  obliged  to  perform  an  operation  in  the 
course  of  the  arteiy,  we  may  give  rise  to  serious  mischief.  At 
other  times  its  direction  changes,  and  from  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm  it  curves  to  the  external  side  of  the  radius.  This, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  varieties,  ought  particularly 
to  be  observed,  as  it  might  cause  us  to  mistake  the  nature  of 
the  pulse,  if,  as  often  happens,  a  branch  of  some  magnitude 
replaces  the  trunk.  It  might,  also,  give  rise  to  serious  nemor- 
rhage,  in  a  simple  wound  of  the  fore-arm.  If  the  first 'results 
from  the  brachial  dividing  higher  than  ordinary,  the  latter 
arises  from  the  small  dorsal  branch  of  the  radial  having  ac- 
quired considerable  size. 

The  ulnar,  which,  in  descending,  forms  a  slight  and  much 
elongated  curve,  with  its  convexity  directed  inwards,  situated 
at  first  upon  die  superficial  layer  and  the  deep  flexor,  is 
in  relation  with  the  following  organs :  anteriorly  and  externallyi' 
the  flexor  sublimis ;  posteriorly,  the  flexor  profundus ;  within  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  the  tendon  of  which  covers  it  more  or  less 
below.  We  see,  on  its  radial  side,  its  collateral  vein  or  veins. 
The  nerve  touches  it  on  its  ulnar  sida  It  is  consequently 
very  deeply  seated  superiorly,  and  very  difficult  to  attain.  It 
may,  however,  be  exposed  on  a  line  durawn  from  the  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  trochlea  towards  the  external  side  of  the  pisiform 
bone.  We  seek  for  the  intersection  separating  the  anterior 
ulnar  muscle  from  the  common  flexor,  and  which  is  always  the 
first,  coming  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulnar. 

The  qxmeurosis  once  divided  on  this  line  and  the  musoles 
separated,  we  find  the  nerve  witli  its  artery  to  the  radial  side^ 
on  the  deep  flexor  muscle,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

These  relations  only  exist  in  the  inferior  four  fifths  of  the  fore- 
arm. Higher,  the  artery,  obliquely  downwards  and  outwards, 
separates  more  and  more  from  tne  nerve. 

Below,  having  cut  through  the  skin,  and  divided  the  cellular 
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tissue,  we  must  cut  the  first  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  on  the 
radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  muscle.  By  push- 
ing this  tendon  inwards,  we  find  the  vessel  across  a  second 
fibrous  layer,  generally  pretty  strong,  which  keeps  it  applied 
on  the  internal  portion  of  the  deep  flexor.  Otherwise  its 
relations  are  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  its  extent 

Sometimes  subcutaneous,  so  that  its  pulsations  are  visible  be- 
neath the  skin,  the  artery,  at  other  times,  does  not  approach  the 
nerve  until  quite  at  its  inferior  portion.  There  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tie  it,  particularly  if,  as  I  have  four  times  seen,  it 
were  near  the  median  line  between  the  muscles,  until  quite  low 
down.  From  the  preceding,  we  perceive,  that  the  ulnar  artery 
is  not  capable  of  being  firmly  compressed,  whilst  the  contrary 
is  the  case  with  the  radial,  in  its  inferior  half. 

The  anterior  interosseous  divides  at  the  point  of  union 
between  tlie  deep  common  flexor  and  flexor  longus  poUicis 
muscles.  As  it  rests  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inter- 
osseous muscle,  which  it  traverses  above  the  pronator  quadratus, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  cut  this  ligament  on  either  side, 
to  allow  of  its  being  more  easily  secured  after  amputation. 

The  guperftcial  veins  communicate  frequently  with  each  other, 
and  are  excessively  irregular,  both  as  regards  number  and  dis- 
position. The  largest  and  most  constant  are  the  ulnar,  median, 
and  anterior  radial.  The  first,  receiving  most  of  the  veins  of 
the  little  finger,  mounts  along  the  ulnar  side  of  the  region,  to 
constitute  one  of  the  roots  of  tne  basilic,  over  the  internal  mus- 
cular eminence,  at  the  fold  of  the  arm.  It  is  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  of  blood  being  abstracted  from  it  The 
anterior  branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  wind  round 
it  The  second,  commencing  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  follows 
the  radial  gutter,  and -gradually  inclines  towards  the  median 
line,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  anterior  region  of  the  elbow, 
where  we  have  already  examined  it  It  is  ordinarily  the 
largest,  and  that  from   which  blood  may  be   obtained   with 

ntest  facility,  when  we  cannot  bleed  in  the  usual  situation, 
iust  be  recollected,  however,  that  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
large  branch  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  which  is  always 
to  Its  radial  side.  The  third,  which  proceeds  from  the  ball  of 
the  thumb,  does  not  usually  enter  the  anti-brachial  region 
until  about  its  middle  portion;  the  most  irregular,  and  fre- 
quently absent,  it  is  surrounded  by  very  delicate  filaments  of 
the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve. 

The  deep-seated  veins^  disposed  like  the  arteries,  are  very  fre- 
quently double.  The  two  radial,  placed,  one  internal,  the  other 
external,  anastomose  from  time  to  time  with  the  ulnar  and 
inter-osseous. 

•  The  hfmphaticsj  very  numerous,  wind  round  the  principal 
veins,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue. 
The  deep  layer  forms  two  remarkable  groups  around  the  radial 
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and  ulnar  Tessels»  and  a  third,  less  constant  or  less  distinct, 
accompanying  the  inter-osseous.  There  are  commonly  no  glands 
in  the  anterior  region  of  the  fore-^arm.  We,  however,  meet  with 
one,  sometimes  two,  and  even  three,  in  the  course  of  the  radial 
artery;  always  very  small,  but  capable,  from  absorption,  of 
morbid  action,  of  acquiring  a  certain  size,  producing  tumours, 
the  character  of  which  may  easily  be  recognised. 

The  nerves  are  the  same  as  at  the  bend  of  the  arm.  The 
radialj  disposed  like  the  artery,  and  lying  to  its  external  side, 
abandoning  it  below,  to  pass  between  uie  radius  and  tendon 
of  the  long  supinator,  runs  no  risk  in  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, at  the  inferior  fourth  of  the  fore-arm ;  whilst,  higher  up, 
if  we  would  avoid  it,  we  must  pass  the  ligature  round  the 
artery,  from  its  radial  towards  its  ulnar  side. 

The  vinar  follows  the  direction  indicated  in  speaking  of  the 
artery;  but  it  only  touches  that  vessel  at  about  three  inches 
below  the  internal  condyle.  More  superiorly,  it  is  separated 
from  it  by  the  internal  muscular  eminence.  Near  the  wrist, 
the  ulnar  nerve  sends  its  posterior  branch  behind  the  corpus, 
the  anterior  preserving  the  same  relations  to  the  vessel  as 
the  original  trunk.  As  it  could  not  be  divided  without  the 
artery  m  a  transverse  wound,  paralysis  of  the  two  internal 
fingers  would  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
mischief. 

The  median  descends,  particularly,  between  the  two  flexor 
muscles.  The  only  branch  which  it  furnishes  below,  is  the 
pahnar-cutaneous ;  however,  this  is  not  regular.  The  inter- 
osseous, also  given  by  it,  follows  the  artery  of  the  same  name, 
and  always  lies  to  its  external  side,  sometimes  so  intimately  that 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Tlie  other  nervous  filaments  of 
the  region  are  distributed  to  the  muscles. 

lihe  dorsal  region  of  the  fore-arm,  more  regularly  convex  than 
the  preceding,  is  at  the  same  time  more  uneven.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  remarked  are,  from  within  outwards,  an  elongated 
eminence^  corresponding  to  the  ulnar  and  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
muscle;  a  fissure,  indistinct  above,  much  larger  and  more 
marked  below ;  another  eminence,  formed  by  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  extensor  of  the  fingers ;  a  second  fissure,  separating,  supe- 
riorly, the  latter  eminence  from  that  formed  by  the  two  radial 
extensors,  and  which  winds  above  and  in  front  of  the  extensor 
communis  and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis ;  finally,  a  third 
projection,  corresponding  to  these  latter  muscles. 

The  Ain  presents  numerous  hairs,  and  encloses  several  seba- 
ceous follicles.  Uneven,  wrinkled  in  thin  subjects  in  some  dis- 
eases, and  when  suddenly  seized  with  cold,  it  is  not  very  exten- 
sible. 

The  subcutaneoits  tissue  does  not  adhere  very  firmly  to  the 
'i^ep.seated  parts. 

vhe  €q)onearosis  is  confounded   with   tliat  of  the  anterior 
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region,  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna.  Opposite  the 
external  border  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  it  detaches  a 
process,  a  kind  of  intersection,  which  becomes  attached  to  the 
bone,  forming  a  sheath  for  this  muscle.  It  next,  in  the  same 
manner,  invests  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  minimi  digiti,  and, 
subsequently,  gives  a  third  sheath  to  the  extensor  communis.  The 
extensor  ossia  metacarpi  pollicis,  the  extensor  primi  and  secundi 
intemodii  poUicis  raiuscles,  are  equally  enveloped  by  it,  as  they 
wind  over  the  radius.  Hence  each  of  the  dorsal  muscles  of  the 
ibre-arm  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  fibrous  canal  below,  whilst, 
superiorly,  they  are  only  divided  by  fibrous  intersections,  gaie- 
rally  very  solid.  This  arrangement  is  in  perfect  relation  with 
their  functions,  as  the  fixed  point  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  for 
all,  whilst  the  free  extremity  of  one  may  act  idone  upon  various 
occasions. 

By  fixing  the  aponeurosis  at  intervals  to  the  bones,  these 
septa  endow  it  with  much  greater  strength.  The  muscles, 
more  regularly  supported,  thus  acquire  a  degree  of  energy 
which  they  could  not  have  possessed,  had  they  been  applied 
loosely  upon  the  bone. 

The  musdes  form  two  very  distinct  loj/ers.  The  superficial 
comprehends  the  common  extensor  and  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti,  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  anconeus.  The  first  is 
divided  into  two  &sciculi;  one  in  which  we  distinguish  the 
origin  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  index  and  little 
fingers,  the  other  furnishing  the  middle  and  ring  fingers; 
whence,  the  hand  being  closed,  it  is  not  possible  completdy  to 
extend  the  ring  finger  without  the  middle,  whilst  the  little  and 
index  fingers  may  easily  be  extended  individually.  The  whole 
of  its  tendonous  portion  is  enveloped  in  synovial  membrane^ 
favouring  its  action,  and  sometimes  containing  soft  adipose 
vesicles,  analogous  to  those  found  in  the  orbiL  The  second 
fasciculus,  separating  from  the  first  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
region,  merits  no  particular  notice,  excepting  that  it  is  enclosed 
in  a  special  sheath,  allowing  of  its  acting  independently  of  the 
tendcMis  of  the  common  extensor.  Thus,  the  little  finger  may 
be  extended,  although  the  other  fingers  remain  flexed.  The 
third,  so  placed  below  that  its  tendon  is  subcutaneous,  is  often 
divided  in  transverse  wounds  occurring  on  the  inner  border  c^ 
the  fore-arm.  The  fourth  appears  merely  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  triceps;  its  uses  are  of  but  little  importance.  As  it 
were,  bound  down  in  a  fibro-osseous  sac,  it  may,  in  some  posi- 
ticms,  and  in  certain  individuals,  give  the  idea  of  swelling  or 
abscess. 

The  deep  layer  encloses  the  extensor  indicis,  the  extensors 
and  long  abductor  of  the  thumb ;  the  tendons  of  the  radial 
are  also  partly  contained.  All  these  muscles,  imbedded  one 
upon  the  other,  pass  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards,  so  diat 
the  tendon  of  the  indicator  is  only  isolated  bom  those  of  the 
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eommon  eztenson  at  tbe  wrist.  It  is  the  same  with  the  long 
esteasor  of  the  thumb,  which  is  situated  a  little  more  ^eter- 
nally. The  short  estensor  and  Jong  abductor,  representing  a 
spiral  body,  extending  from  the  posterior  surface  oi  the  int^- 
osseous  ligMKBt  aad  radius  to  the  ball  of  the  thumbs  are  thus 
upinatOM  of  the  thumb  and  hand  at  the  same  time  that  thej 
are  extensors  and  abduclDrs.  The  aponeuiosis  supplies  their 
tendons  with  a  fibrous  sheath,  which  is  much  stronger  and 
firmer  near  the  wrist.  These  tendons  are  there  implied  one  im, 
the  other,  that  of  the  short  extensor  bdng  posterior.  They  are 
sometimes  separated  by  a  thin  septum,  dividing  their  synovial 
membrane  into  two. 

This  membrane,  or  the  organs  which  it  encloses,  may  be  the 
seat  of  a  disease  which  I  have  frequently  observed.  A  swell- 
ittg,  which  is  rarely  very  great,  manifests  itself  in  the  course 
of  these  tendons,  sometimes  after  considerable  texertions ;  at 
others,  without  any  apparent  cause.  This  is  accompanied 
faeat^  and  usually  but  slight  pain,  unless  the  patient  moves 
thumb.  When  we  hold  the  swollen  part  with  one  hand,  and 
move  the  thumb  with  the  other,  toe  Jed  and  hear  a  very  evidrnt 
crepitus ;  so  much  so  that  I  have  hcSard  surgeons  pronounce  it 
a  firacture,  and  apply  bandages  accordingly.  This  disease^ 
which  I  think  that  I  describcni  the  first,  in  1825,  and  which  I 
have  subsequently  met  with  in  nearly  all  the  other  fibrcHsyno* 
vial  membranes,  sometimes  depends  upon  the  gelatinous  de- 
generacy of  white  swellings. 

Tlie  tendons  of  the  radial  extensor  slide  between  the  pre- 
ceding muscles  and  the  posterior  surfiice  of  the  radius,  'iuiey 
soon  enter  a  fibrous  sheath,  weaker  than  the  preceding,  and  in 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  septum,  sometimes  abs^it.  The 
radial  nerve  winds  round  the  bone  between  these  latter 
tendons,  the  supinator,  and  the  long  abductor  and  short  esx«> 
tensor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

.  Hie  mfer-osMottf  arteries  are  tbe  only  ones  met  with  in  this 
region.  After  giving  off  the  ulnar  recurrent,  the  posterior 
ramifies  in  the  supemcial  muscular  layer,  and  descends  as  fiu- 
as  the  wrist  It  is  sufficiently  large  to  require  a  ligature  after 
amputation.  The  anterior,  entering  the  dorsal  region  of  the 
iere-arm  at  its  lower  fourth,  remains  close  to  the  bones,  and  is 
sarely  of  a  size  to  present  any  particular  indication.  Quite 
below,  at  fi*om  one  to  two  inches  above  the  head  of  the  ulna^ 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  ulnar  presents  itself  very  fre- 
quently equalling  a  crow's  quill  in  calibre.  I  have  already  re- 
marked in  the  preceding  region,  that  the  radial  and  ulnar 
asferies'  may  also  run  behind  the  fbre-arm  by  anomaly.  They 
aie  ahn^s  then  very  superficial,  rendering  wounds  much  more 
AmMsns.  • 

^tiiSt-^The  poslenior  ulnar  and  radial  continuations  of  tbe 
OB^dio,  of  the  thumbf  and  of  tbe  salvatdla  form  Uie  two  prin- 
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eipal.  Phlebotomy  is  rarely  performed  upon  them^  not  that 
the  operation  is  dangerous,  for  they  are  surrounded  but  by  very 
few  nerves,  but,  rattier,  because  the  others  are  larger  and  more 
easihr  opened. 

Tne  fymphaHa  are  few.  Those  of  the  superficial  layer 
gradually  wind  over  the  sides  of  the  ulna  and  radia%  but 
especially  over  the  latter,  to  enter  the  anterior  r^on*  The 
deep-seated  mount  with  tlie  blood  vessels,  and  follow  the  same 
course. 

Nerves, — ^Hie  posterior  branch  of  the  radial  nerve  lies  exter- 
nally and  above.  Its  branches  proceed  like  those  of  the  inter- 
osseous artery,  which  they  everywhere  accompany.  The 
median  and  ulnar  furnish  the  internal  and  superior  portion, 
with  numerous  very  delicate  branches,  which  th^  give  oiF  near 
the  elbow.  Below,  we  find,  l}ang  immediately  upon  the  bones, 
internally  and  externally,  the  posterior  branches  of  the  radial 
and  ulnar,  and,  in  the  middh?^  at  the  bottom  of  the  spacer 
the  posterior  inter-osseous  filament,  given  off  by  the  median* 
Hence  these  branches  may  be  painfully  stretched,  in  fractures 
near  the  wrist.  The  internal  and  musculo-cutaneous  ramify 
in  the  superficial  cellular  tissue,  around  the  veins. 

The  sheletanj  represented  by  the  ulna,  radius,  and  inter- 
osseous ligament,  forms  a  double  cavity,  the  deepest  part 
corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  entirely 
covered  by  muscles.  The  two  bones  are  so  placed,  that  the 
radius  is  largest  inferiorly,  whilst  the  ulna  is  most  voluminous 
above;  whence,  united,  they  give  the  fore-arm  the  same  trans- 
verse dimensions  at  every  part  The  former  breaks  more  fre- 
quently superiorly  than  in  its  middle  third,  whilst  the  contiury 
occurs  in  the  ulna,  and  in  fracture  of  both,  the  solution  of 
continuity  rarely  takes  place  in  the  same  line.  Slightly  convex 
towards  the  skin,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an 
inter-osseous  space,  about  an  inch  wide  in  some  individuals, 
and  from  four  to  five  lines  in  others,  gradually  diminishing 
towards  the  extremities.  As  this  space  is  closed  by  a  fibrous 
membrane^  towards  which  the  bones  become  so  thin,  as  merely 
to  present  a  sharp  edge,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna^ 
radius,  and  inter-osseous  ligament,  represents  a  kind  of  fossa» 
deeper  and  larger  where  these  bones  are  most  separated.  The 
same  thing,  remarked  at  the  posterior  portion,  makes  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  naturally  much  less  than  the  trans- 
verse. Thus,  in  fractures,  we  place  graduated  conqpresses  and 
pads  upon  the  extremities  of  the  former,  to  prevent  the  bones 
from  approximating.  We  must  remark,  that  the  di^lacemcnt 
of  the  bones  is  not  diificult  to  overcome,  in  fractures  of  the 
forearm;  in  fact,  it  requires  that  both  ulna  and  radius  be 
broken,  for  the  bones  to  ride.  When  the  fracture  is  iMt  quins 
at  the  lower  portion,  this  occurs  with  still  more  difficulty. 
The  muscles,  being  inserted  at  the  same  time  upon  both 
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of  the  bone,  cannot  prodnce  this.  It  is  true,  that  when  the 
radius  only  is  broken,  its  two  portions  are  drawn  towards  the 
ulna  superiorly,  by  die  pronator  teres,  and  below  by  the  pro* 
nator  quadratus,  and  the  inter-osseoos  space  may  disappear; 
but  still  there  will  be  no  riding.  When  it  is  the  ulna,  we  can 
merely  have  transverse  displacement,  and  that  of  its  inferior 

C>rtion  only,  as  the  superior  articulation  does  not  admit  of  any 
teral  motion. 

The  radius  only  being  able  to  roll  over  the  ulna,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inter-osseous  space,  we  may  compreh^id  that 
fractures  consolidated  in  a  wrong  position  would  interrupt  or 
entirely  prevent  pronation  of  the  hand.  In  forced  pronation, 
the  radius,  as  it  were,  revolves  over  the  ulna,  and  represents  a 
lever,  having  its  power  below;  whence  the  facility  of  luxation  of 
the  superior  extremity  backwards.  Supination,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  separating  the  bones,  tends  to  luxate  the  head  of  the 
radius  forwards.  Thus,  this  accident  may  occur  to  very  young 
children,  from  nurses  lifting  diem  from  the  ground  by  their 
hands. 

Ampuiatiom  in  the  fore-arm  present  different  peculiarities, 
according  to  the  point  of  the  limb,  in  which  they  are  per- 
formed. The  skin  being  everywhere  very  mobile,  it  is  always 
easy  to  raise  it  sufficiently  without  dissection ;  but  the  size  of 
the  parts  to  be  covered,  being  less  below  than  above,  requires 
that  we  preserve  most  in  the  latter  direction. 

Near  the  wrist,  we  have  merely  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
to  tie.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  the  knife  through  the  inter- 
osseous space,  as  we  only  meet  with  the  tendons  of  the  muscles. 
The  soft  parts  are  thin,  and  the  skin  alone  remains  applied  over 
the  extremities  of  the  bones.  In  the  middle  portion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  radial,  ulnar,  anterior  and  posterior  inter-osseous 
arteries  all  require  tying.  We  must  cut  the  muscles  between 
the  bones  ;  the  fleshy  mass  is  considerable,  but  there  are  neither 
tendons  nor  synovial  membrane. 


SECTION  HFTH. 


THE   WRIST. 


The  wrist  encloses  all  the  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
carpus,  whether  among  themselves,  with  the  fore-arm,  or  with 
the  hand.  It  is  about  two  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  two 
and  a  half  transversely. 

In  Jrant  we  feel  through  the  skin,  from  without  inwards^ 
fhrstly,  an  eminence  formed  by  the  united  tendons  of  the  h>ng 
abductor  and  short  extensor  of  the  thumb,  which  appears  con- 
tinuous, superiorly,  with  the  anterior  crest  and  styloid  process  of 
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the  radhis ;  secondly,  a  fossette,  terminating  the  radial  fissare 
of  the  fore-arm,  by  which  we  may  penetrate  into  the  joint ; 
thirdly,  below  and  internal  to  this  fossette,  a  second  eminence, 
corresponding  to  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones,  and  which 
Hiay  be  best  seen  when  the  hand  is  turned  backwards.  If  the 
thumb  and  little  finger  touch,  and  the  other  fingers  are 
extended  at  the  same  time  that  the  wrist  is  flexed  on  the  fore- 
arm, we  perceive  an  extremely  prominent  eord,  terminating 
•n  the  preceding  eminence.  Formed  by  the  tendon  of  the 
palmaris  longus,  in  a  state  of  repose,  this  cord  and  the  bones 
mentioned  enter  into  the  middle  eminence  of  the  wrist,  which 
is  itself  constituted  by  the  whole  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  by 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Fourthly,  a  second  fossette,  terminating 
the  cubital  fissure  of  the  fore-arm,  and  corresponding  to  the 
artery  of  the  same  name.  Fifthly,  the  eminence  represented  by 
the  pisiform  bone,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris, 
and  behind  which  is  another  fossette^  surmounted  by  the  head 
of  the  ulna.  Sixthly,  in  the  middle^  and  quite  below,  a  super- 
ficial excavation,  conducting  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

The  ghm  presents  the  same  characters  as  in  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  fore-arm.  Among  the  lines  remarked  upon  it,  there  are 
three  which  are  nearly  constant,  and  which  may  serve  in  opera- 
tions. The  first,  on  the  superior  limits  of  the  region,  at  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  s^loid  process  of  the  radius,  is  sometimes 
wanting.  The  extremities  of  the  second  terminate  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ulnar  and  radial  apophyses,  and  correspond  to  the 
radio-carpal  articulation.  The  third,  still  more  marked  than 
the  preceding,  slightly  convex  below,  separates  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
from  the  wrist.  In  cutting  upon  it  we  come  dire<itly  upon  the 
articulation,  between  the  two  ranges  of  carpal  bones. 

The  subcutaneous  layer  is  never  very  thick ;  rather  fibrous  than 
ceUular,  it  so  connects  the  aponeurosis  and  annular  ligament  to 
the  skin,  that  these  two  membranes  are  S9arcely  ever  separated 
by  serous  infiltrations ;  and  that,  in  fat  individuals,  we  remark 
a  kind  of  constriction  at  the  wrist. 

Aponeurosis. — Leaving  the  head  of  the  ulna  and  pisiform 
bone^  the  aponeurosis  splits  to  envelope  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris,  and  immediately  gives  a  sheath  to  the  ulnar  artery. , 
Its  layers  are  collected  in  front  of  the  flexor  tendons,  again  sepa- 
rating to  invest,  at  first,  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  sub- 
sequently, of  the  flexor  earpi  radialis,  after  which  the  radial 
artery,  in  its  turn,  receives  a  sheath.  Lastly,  it  attaches  itself 
on  the  anterior  margin  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and 
mingles  with  the  fibrous  sheath,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  runs. 

Inferiorly,  its  transverse  fibres  unite^  are  condensed,  and  appear 
to  produce  the  anieriar  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  in  front 
of  which  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus  muscle  spreads  itself 
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into  an  aponeurosis.  This  ligament,  attached,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  pisiform  and  unciform  bones,  on  the  other,  to  the  crest  of 
the  scaphoid  and  trapezius,  splits,  at  the  latter  point,  to  form  a 
sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  Its  infmor 
border  is  continuous  with  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  The  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  eminence  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger 
are  inserted  on  the  middle  and  sides;  firom  this  disposition 
the  anterior  ligament  of  the  carpus  forms  the  anterior  half  of  a 
true  elliptical  ring,  being  about  twenty  lines  in  its  transverse 
diameter,  and  merely  an  inch  in  the  antero*posterior.  Endosing 
the  tendons  of  the  two  common  flexor  muscles,  extremely  strong 
and  inelastic,  it  resists  tumours  which  have  a  tendency  to  beoome 
deep-seated,  and  forces  them  into  the  hand  or  fore-arm. 

Muscks* — Tills  region  does  not,  properly  speaking,  enclose  any  ; 
we  only  find  some  lines  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  musde^ 
of  the  hand,  and  the  most  inferior  fibres  of  the  pronator-quadra- 
tus ;  but  if  we  find  no  muscular  fasciculi,  we  meet  with  a  gxeat 
number  of  tendons.  Quite  externally,  is  the  termination  of 
the  long  supinator,  on  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  and  the 
tendons  passing  to  the  thumb.  These  latter,  enclosed  in  a  very 
strong  fibrous  sac,  produce  the  first  eminence  observed  exter- 
nally. They  are  sufficiently  distant  from  the  bones  to  allow  the 
point  of  an  instrument  to  pass  between  them  from  before  back- 
wards, penetrating  by  the  fossette,  which  separates  them  from 
the  second  eminence,  without  opening  the  articulation.  The 
tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  at  first  on  the  median  line,  de» 
scends  obliquely  outwai'ds  to  spread  over  the  annular  ligament, 
with  which  it  unites.  As  it  is  only  enveloped  by  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  aponeurosis,  it  is  very  evident  tlm>ugh  the  skin, 
when  it  is  drawn  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscle,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  thumb  strongly  opposes  it.  Externally,  and 
rather  more  deeply,  we  distinguish  the  anterior  radial,  the 
fibres  sheath  of  which  is  stronger  and  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  As  it  approaches  the  second  metacarpal  bone^ 
its  tendon  plunges  into  a  strong  canal,  formed  for  it  by  the 
scaphoid  and  trapezium  bones,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  ex* 
ternal  extremity  of  the  annular  ligament  on  the  other. 

Thib  flexor  carpi  vbiarisy  equally  isolated  in  the  fibrous  canal 
investing  it,  raises  the  skin  in  flexion  and  adduction  of  the 
wrist.  In  forced  adduction  of  the  little  finger,  it  separates 
from  the  carpal  bone,  so  that  an  instrument  may  be  introduced 
between  it  and  the  articulation,  without  penetrating  the  latter. 
If  the  vulnerant  body  is  directed  obliquely,  from  before  back- 
wards, and  inwards,  or  inversely,  it  would  probably  wound  the 
artery  and  anterior  branch  of  the  nerve.  Each  of  these  tendons, 
having  a  peculiar  sheath,  is  perfectly  isolated  bora  the  sin> 
rounding  parts,  and  may  easily  act,  independently  of  the  others* 
Those  which  enclose  the  carpal  ring  are  not  so  situated.  The 
flexor  of  the  thumb  alone  appears  separated  from  the  odiers^ 
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and  dravrs  with  it  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  sheath  enveloping 
the  whole.  They  form  a  sort  of  packeti  in  which  is  also  the 
median  nerve.  The  membrane^  at  first  uniting  them  en  massef 
and  afterwards  each  one  separately,  lines  the  interior  of  the 
common  canal. 

Although  thin  and  transparent  when  we  hold  it  up  to  the 
light,  this  laycTf  nevertheless,  oflfers  much  resistance.  Its  texture 
is  evidently  fibrous,  yet  possessing  most  of  the  characters  proper 
to  synovial  membrane.  Below  the  annular  ligament,  it  seems 
to  terminate  in  a  cul-de-sac,  the  same  as  in  ascending  towards 
the  fore-arm.  Being  of  considerable  extent,  like  all  membranes 
of  the  same  character,  it  inflames  by  exposure  to  the  external 
air.  Dangerous  in  itself,  this  inflammation  becomes  doubly  so 
from  the  resistance  offered  by  the  aponeurosis  to  swelling  of  the 
parts,  and  particularly  by  the  species  of  constriction  exercised 
by  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  carpus.  In  consequence  of 
this  inflammation,  wounds,  and  all  deep-'seated  diseases  of  the 
wrist,  are  very  serious.  We  there  oflenfind  granules,  similar  to 
those  described  in  the  elbow,  which  seem  to  differ  but  little,  ex-> 
cepting  in  size,  from  the  foreign  growths  met  with  in  large 
joints ;  they  have  been  regarded  as  hydatids,  but  they  appear 
to  me  to  result  from  some  albuminous  or  sanguineous  effusion. 
The  tumour  enclosing  them  is  almost  always  daubk  or  saccur* 
kUedf  that  is  to  say,  projecting  at  tlie  same  time  at  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  on  the  front  of  the  wrist,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  anterior  fibrous  arch  of  the  carpus.  I  have 
met  witli  crepitation  and  gelatinous  degeneracy  of  the  radial 
synovial  membrane. 

Arteries, — ^The  radial^  placed  on  the  front  of  the  radius  and 
pronator  quadratus,  winos  backwards  when  it  arrives  in  front 
of  the  styloid  process,  crossing  the  space  separating  the  bones 
from  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  to  enter  the  posterior 
region,  and  might  be  exposed  in  the  radial  fossette  of  the  wrist. 
Before  changing  its  direction,  it  furnishes  a  small  branch  to  tlie 
hail  of  the  thumb ;  subsequently,  a  second,  which  proceeds  to 
the  palmar  groove,  passing  between  the  tendon  of  the  radial 
muscle  and  the  anterior  annular  ligament  The  size  of  ^e 
latter  is  sometimes  sufficiently  large  to  give  rise  to  consider^le 
danger  if  wounded,  and  sufficiently  superficial  to  be  exposed 
and  tied. 

The  ubiar  continues  to  be  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  by  two  aponeurotic  layers,  as  on  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  fore-arm.  It  may  be  exposed  and  tied  in 
the  same  manner.  In  some  persons  it  is  so  superficial,  that  its 
pulsations  may  be  felt  in  the  ulnar  gutter  of  the  region.  It 
iQcUnes  slightly  as  it  descends  to  pass  in  fi'ont  of  tlie  annular 
ligament  and  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  boi>e.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  region,  that  is,  about  an  inch  above  the  head 
of  tlie  ulna,  a  branch  detaches  itself,  of  variable  size,  proceed* 
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ing  immediately  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  wrist,  crossing  tlie 
nerve,  always  placed  posteriorly.  When  this  branch  is  lai^e  we 
may  feel  it  on  the  inner  border  of  the  ulna.  Here,  also,  an 
instrument,  directed  from  this  side,  easily  reaches  it,  and  we 
might,  without  reflection,  imagine  that  the  ulnar  itsdf  were 
wounded. 

The  superficial  veins  form  a  plexus,  habitually  representing  an 
arch,  with  the  convexity  turned  towards  the  hand.  These  re- 
ceive most  of  the  branches  of  this  part  of  the  limb,  and  their 
extremities  constitute  the  roots  of  the  median  and  ulnar  veins. 
The  external  branches,  larger  than  the  internal,  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  opened  for  bleeding,  but  are  rarely  so,  because  there 
are  always  others  of  greater  magnitude. 

The  deep,  placed  on  the  anterior  surface  or  inner  side  of  the 
arteries,  are  small,  and  merit  but  little  attention. 

The  lymphaticsy  disposed  as  in  the  fore-arm,  present  no  pecu- 
liarities. 

Nerves. — Internally  we  see  the  continuation  of  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  ulnar  lying  immediately  to  the  external  surface, 
and  a  little  behind  the  artery,  and  following  its  direction ;  ex- 
ternally, some  branches  of  the  radial ;  in  the  middle,  the  median, 
commonly  equalling  in  size  the  tendons  between  which  it  lies. 
Before  entering  the  carpal  ring,  the  median  nearly  always  gives 
oiF  its  palmar-cutaneous  branch,  which  soon  becomes  superncial, 
and  ramifies  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  anastomosing  with  some 
filaments  of  the  internal  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves.  Pos- 
teriorly, as  on  the  palmar  surface^  the  wrist  presents  many 
objects  for  our  notice :  first,  a  fossette,  bounded  above  and  below 
by  the  root  of  the  thumb  and  the  extremity  of  the  radius;  in 
front,  by  the  first  eminence  of  the  anterior  region ;  and,  po^ 
teriorly,  by  a  kind  of  cord,  represented  by  the  long  extensor. 
The  radiid  artery  crosses  the  bottom  of  this  fossette,  the  depth 
of  which  is  much  more  evident  when  the  thumb  is  extended  and 
separated  from  the  hand.  Secondly,  the  thumb  being  in  the 
same  position,  and  the  indicator  extended,  whilst  the  other 
fi^Dgers  are  flexed,  another  excavation,  shallower,  but  larger, 
limited,  externally,  by  the  tendon  of  the  long  extensor,  and, 
internally,  by  that  of  the  extensor  indicis.  This  latter  is,  as  it 
were,  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  long  radial  extensor  into 
two  triangular  portions,  one  external,  enclosing  the  head  of  the 
second  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  terpiination  of  the  radial  artery, 
rather  more  externally;  the  other  internal,  having  its  base 
turned  towards  the  radius,  leads  directly  to  the  articnlation. 
Thirdly,  another  fossette,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  ring  and  little  finger.  Fourthly,  a 
small  excavation,  situated  between  this  latter  tendon  and  that 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  This  encloses  the  head  of  the  ulna, 
which  sometimes  projects  very  considerably.  Fifthly,  the  depres- 
sion separating  the  two  ulnar  tendons,  also  the  two  internal 
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r^ions  of  the  wrist.  These  different  excavations,  circumscribed 
by  as  many  eminences,  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  pointed  instru* 
ments  to  enter  the  articulation  witliout  dividing  the  tendons, 
and,  on  the  other,  synovial  tumours,  noc2ef,  to  project  beneath 
the  skin. 

The  siin,  supple,  although  uneven,  and  lined,  does  not 
present  any  true  wrinkles. 

The  gubcutaneotu  layer  preserves  all  the  characters  which  it 
possessed  in  the  fore«arm,  and  differs  considerably,  in  that 
respect,  from  the  same  layer  considered  in  the  anterior  region. 
Thus,  all  kinds  of  tumours  may  be  developed  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  limb,  and  acquire  considerable  magnitude.  This 
layer  equally  encloses  superficial  veins  and  some  nerves,  but 
little  or  no  &t ;  at  least  near  the  posterior  annular  ligament,  to 
which  it  adheres  very  strongly. 

Between  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  and  that  of  the 
ulna,  the  aponeurosis  forms  an  arch,  destined  to  bind  down  the 
tendons  to  which  it  furnishes  different  sheaths.  This  is  the  pos- 
terior aimular  ligament  of  the  carpus,  giving  off,  first,  externally, 
a  very  strong  sheath  to  the  tendons  ot  the  extensor  primi  inter- 
nodii,  and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  muscles;  secondly, 
another  sheath,  descending  perpendicularly,  and  enclosing  the 
tendons  of  the  two  radial  extensors ;  thirdly,  the  fibrous  canal, 
enveloping  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  and 
which  is  not  complete  until  below  the  radius ;  fourthly,  the  pos- 
terior carpal  ring,  traversed  by  the  tendons  of  the  common  ex- 
tensor and  indicator  muscles ;  fifthly,  an  isolated  sheath  for  the  $ 
extensor  of  the  little  finger ;  sixthly,  between  the  styloid  process 
and  the  head  of  the  ulna,  another  sheath  for  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris.  It  gradually  becomes  thinner  on  the  side  of 
the  fore-arm,  and  its  inferior  border  is  converted  into  a  fibro-cel- 
lular  layer,  at  first  very  thin,  but  thickening  towards  the  hand. 

The  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  hand  traverse  the 
posterior  region  of  the  wrist.  They  are  twelve  in  number ;  they 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  described  with  the  sheaths  furnished 
to  them  by  the  aponeurosis.  Those  bounding  the  fossette  of  the 
first  metacarpal  bone,  externally,  have  alreac^  been-^seen  in  the 
palmar  surface. 

The  two  radial  separate  as  they  descend,  and  tfre  crossed 
by  the  extensor  secundi  internodii,  which  is  itself^  placed 
between  the  fossette  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone  and  that  of  the 
second*  Those  of  the  common  extensor,  four*in,lKimber,  and 
that  of  the  index,  are  disposed  in  their  ring,  like  the  flexors  in 
front ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  enveloped  by  synovial  membrane, 
permitting  them  to  slide  easily,  together  or  separately.  ^This 
membrane,  however,  appears  less  complex  than  that  of  the  an- 
terior region,  and  being  surrounded  by  tissues  of  less  density, 
its  inflammations  are  neither  so  painful  nor  so  dangerous.  We 
do  not  here,  as  in  the  anterior,  find  tlie  Cartilaginous  grains 
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already  dcBcribed,  but  it  id  often  the  seat  of  tumoiirs  knovrn  hj 
the  name  of  nodes  or  ganglions.  These  tunxnirs  stay  also  d^ 
pead  upon  a  sort  of  hernia  et  the  synovial  memfanme.  In  one' 
case)  as  in  the  other,  it  would. be  dangerous  to  open  them,  fVoibt 
the  inflammation  which  might  result  and  rapidly  spread  over 
the  fore-arm,  hand,  &o.  In  1  dS5,  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Facolte, 
I  saw  a  woman,  who  had  borne  one  of  diese  cysts  for  six  yean^ 
in  the  course  t>f  the  loi^  extensor  of  the  thumb.  She  wbfaed'to. 
have  it  removed,  and  a  young  suigeon  applied  the  tteatmest 
for  hydrocele ;  int^ise  fever  supervened,  abscesses  formed  in  the 
sheaths,  along  the  fore-arm,  back  of  the  hand,  && 

Arterie$, — The  radial^  the  only  one  meriting  any  attention^ 
passing  behind  the  root  of  the  thumbs  to  arrive  at  the  first 
inteP-osseouB  space,  is  crossed  by  tendons  of  the  primi  intemodii 
and  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis ;  afterwards,  by  the  extensor 
secundi  internodii.  To  expose  it,  in  the  excavation  separatmg' 
these  tendons,  we  have  only  to  divide  the  skin  and  ratha-  a 
thick  layer  of  cellular  tissue.  The  dorsal  branch  of  ike  earpm  and 
the  posterior  branch  of  the  ulnar  are  mosdy  too  small  to  require 
any  particular  precautions  in  operations.  The  former,  crossed 
by  all  the  extensor  tendons,  traverses  the  r^on  beneath  the 
posterior  annular  ligament.  The  latter,  already  described  in 
the  preceding  region,  obliquely  crosses  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  ulna,  covered  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaria 
and  the  extensor  minimi  digiti. 

The  veins^  which  may  be  traced  across  the  skin,  ar^  in  gene- 
ral, very  large.  They  most  frequently  assemble,  internally  and 
externally,  to  form  two  principal  trunks ;  the  internal,  largest 
and  most  regular,  bears  the  name  of  mheieOa;  the  external, 
which  merely  receives  the  veins  from  the  too  first  fingers,  oon-» 
stitutes  the  cephalic  of  the  thianb.  They  are  continued  along  the 
back  of  the  fore^arm,  the  former  as  the  u/itor,  and  the  latter  aa 
the  radiaL  Phlebotomy  was  frequendy  performed  upon  them 
in  former  days ;  now  they  are  rarely  resorted  to,  unless  those  in 
the  bend  of  the  arm  are  unavailable.  The  deep  veins  oiler  no 
peculiarities. 

The  lymphatics^  passing  from  the  hand  to  the  fore-arm,  are 
disposed  here  as  in  those  parts. 

Some  filaments  from  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus  terminate  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  back  of  the 
wrist  There,  also,  the  posterior  branch  of  the  radial  nerve 
divides  into  internal  and  external  filaments,  as  does  the  posterior 
division  of  the  ulnar.  Their  numerous  branches  ramify  in  the 
aponeurotic  layer,  crossing  most  of  the  tendons,  so  that  they 
may  be  divided  without  wounding  the  latter ;  the  conseqnenee 
of  tvliich  would  be  loss  of  the  power  of  extension  in  the 
fingers* 

llie  skeleton  comprises  the  carpal,  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal 
boncS)  and  the  extremities  of  tfiose  of  the  fore*arm.    At  first 
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sights  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  alone  appedr 
capable  of  luxation  forwards ;  Iwt  i^  on  the  one  hand,  they  • 
have  more  mobili^)  and  their  ligaments  are  weaker,  on   the. 
other  the  roots  of  the  nmsck%  attadied  in  front,  maintain  them 
in  flitu^  and  prevent  dbplacement. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus  are  covered  by  a  fibrous  li^er^  so 
dense  that  we  have  no  example  of  theur  luxation  forwards.^ 
IdDcatimi  of  the  irndius  itself  is  almost  impossible^  on  one 
hand^  from  the  strength  of  the  radio-carpal  ligaments,  and,  oti 
the  other,  because  the  power,  forcing  the  hand  stroi^ly  back- 
wards,^at  the  same  time  applies  all  the  flexor  tendons  fimily  against 
the  bones*  The  ulna  is  less  strongly  maintained  on  the  carpus, 
but  its  relations  with  the  radius  are  sufficiently  firm  to  render 
its  luxation  rare  and  difficult.  We  have^  however,  met  with 
this  accident  several  times,  and  believe  that  it  may  be  produced 
by  forced  supination.  Then,  in  fact,  if  the  humeral  extremity 
of  the  radius  cannot  slip  forwards,  and  if  the  force  is  suffice 
ently  powerful,  the  heed  of  the  ulna  wiU  leave  the  cavity  con-* 
taining  it  below,  and  the  hand  remain  in  supination. 

In  examining  all  the  bones  covered  by  the  ligaments;  we 
find — L  The  anterior  ulnar  fissure,  separating  the  styloid  pro^- 
cess  from  the  head  of  the  ulna;  2.  A  prominence  formed  by 
that  head ;  d«  Another  smi^  fissure,  corresponding  to  the  radio^ 
ulnar  articulation ;  4.  A  second  eminence^  presented  by  the  in^ 
ferior  extremity  of  the  radius,  and  terminating,  externally,  by 
a  species  of  crest,  forming  the  anterior  border  of  the  styloid 
process;  5.  Below,  a  large  semicircular  fissure,  the  convexity 
directed  upwards,  and  leading  directly  to  the  articulation  of  the 
fore>arm  with  tlie  carpus ;  6.  Lower  down,  on  the  radial  side, 
the  projection,  formed  by  the  trapezium  and  navicular  bones, 
the  position  of  which  should  be  well  understood  in  amputation 
at  the  wrist,  that  the  knife  may  slide  in  firont  without  injuring 
it;  7»  Within,  and  on  the  same  line,  the  eminence  of  the  pist« 
form  and  unciform  bones — (this  merits  even  more  attention 
than  the  preceding  in  this  operation,  when  we  adopt  the  flap 
method ;  first,  because  it  is  more  distinct ;  secondly,  because  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  disarticulate  the  pisiform,  and  leave  it  in 
the  flap;)  8.  In  the  middle,  a  very  deep  transverse  concavity, 
liaving  for  its  base  a  portion W.,the  anterior  surface  of  the  tra- 
pezium, scaphoid,  cuneiform  and  unciform,  trapezoid,  semilunar, 
and  magnum. 

Posteriorly,  the  skdeton  of  the  wrist  presents,  first,  on  the 
radius,  various  crests  separating  the  tendinous  sheaths,  some^ 
times  so  prominent  as  to  be  mistaken  for  exostosis ;  secondly^ 
the  groove,  traversed  by  the  tendons  <^  the  common  exteiispr, 
corresponding  internally  to  tlie  ulno-radial  articulation ;  thirdly, 
the  head  of  the  ulna,  projecting  beneath  the  skin,  between  the* 
tendon  of  the  extensor. of  the  litde  finger  and  that  of  the 
ext^isor  carpi  ulnaris.    Inferiorly  we  meet  a  constricted  portion, 
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representing  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus, 
uniting  the  hand  to  the  fore-arm.  Superiorly  this  species  c^ 
neck  offers  a  semilunar  fissure^  having  its  convexity  upward^ 
which  corresponds  to  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  If  the  knife 
be  introduced  below  whei;i  we  amputate  the  wrist,  it  may  enter 
between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones ;  above  we  should  be 
likely  to  denude  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  articulating  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  represent 
a  very  deep  transverse  concavity,  and  their  processes  are  separated 
by  a  space  of  about  two  inches,  whilst,  from  before  backwards, 
the  diameter  of  the  radius  is  not  more  than  an  inch.  Thus, 
internal  or  external  luxation  of  the  wrist  is  almost  impossible. 
It  can  only  occur  after  the, numerous  parts  are  torn.  Pos- 
teriorly and  anteriorly,  on  the  contrary,  the  bony  margin  is  but 
little  marked,  and  the  ligaments  alone  can  oppose  any  resist- 
ance to  the  displacements  which  are  favoured  by  the  lateral 
motions  of  the  hand.  If  the  head  of  the  ulna  may,  by  chance, 
be  luxated  forwards  during  forced  supination,  it  may  also  be 
thrown  backwards  during  pronation,  when  the  head  of  the  radius 
is  firmly  fixed  on  the  humerus.  Lastly,  the  two  bones  may  be 
separated  by  the  same  causes  as  those  tending  to  produce  lateral 
dislocation ;  this  kind  of  dieistasis  is  very  frequent  in  fracture  of 
the  inferior  extremity  of  the  fore-arm. 

Luxations  of  the  wrist  and  fractures  of  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  radius  have  been,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly  studied.  Du- 
puytren,  Gk)yrand,  and  Malgaigne  maintain  that  the  former  are 
almost  impossible,  and  that  all  the  examples  cited  appertain 
rather  to  fractures.  I  am  entirely  of  their  opinion  with  regard 
to  simple  dislocation ;  but  I  have  proved  upon  two  occasions,  on 
the  dead  body,  a  true  luxation  backwards,  with  rupture  of  the 
tendons  and  skin  at  the  back  of  the  wrist.  In  fact,  if  we  fiiU  on 
the  hand  when  in  a  state  of  extreme  flexion  or  extension,  and 
the  bones  of  the  carpus  present  themselves  to  the  radial  articu- 
lating surfaces,  almost  perpendicularly,  by  one  of  their  surfiu^es, 
we  have  their  fracture  to  dread,  and  not  simple  luxation. 

That  which  has  deceived,  and  which  will  continue  daily  to 
do  so,  is  the  form  which  the  limb  assumes  in  such  cases,  that 
of  an  elongated  Z ;  since  the  hand  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
fore-arm  are  inclined  forwards,  whilst  the  carpus  projects  back- 
wards. The  slight  crossing  of  the  portions  causes  Uie  head  of 
the  ulna  to  project,  by  drawing  the  hand  towards  the  radial 
side.  Hence,  anormal  tension  of  the  external  radial  tendons, 
which,  ceasing  to  be  in  contact  with  the  bones,,  are  separated 
from  them  like  a  cord.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
parts  twice  in  1885.  I  found  all  the  deformity  completely  ex- 
plained by  the  displacement  of  the  inferior  portion  outwards, 
subsequently,  forwards  or  backwards,  and  that  a  very  simple 
apparatus  would  suffice  to  keep  the  parts  in  apposition.  The 
farm  of  Z,  and  the  raising  of  the  radius,  with  the  mobility  and 
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crepitus  which  may  or  may  not  exist,  positively  indicating  a 
fracture  of  the  carpal  extremity  of  the  radius,  proves  that  ana- 
tomy only,  in  reality,  admits  of  torsion  and  iracture. 

With  regard  to  the  cicrpal  bones,  they  are  too  little  exposed 
to  extemid  violence ;  their  ligaments  are  too  dense  and  nume- 
rous for  them  to  be  displaced  one  upon  the  other. 

Less  firmly  imbedded,  and  possessing  a  rounded  head,  the 
mafi;num  alone  is  capable  of  being  forced  from  its  situation. 
Thicker  posteriorly  than  anteriorly,  it  is  always  displaced  in  the 
former  direction,  according  to  Chopart  and  Boyer.  The  first 
carpo^metacarpal  articulation  is  almost  the  only  one  admitting 
of  luxation.  Isolated  from  the  others,  its  surfaces  are  enveloped 
by  a  kind  of  capsule,  sufficiently  loose  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  motions  of  the  thumb. 

This  accident  can  scarcely  occur  in  front,  in  consequence  of 
the  mass  of  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  or  internally,  in- 
consequence of  the  facette  of  the  os  trapezium,  which  looks  out- 
wards and  forwards,  allowing  great  extent  of  adduction,  without 
the  surfaces  separating,  or  directly  outwards^  because,  in  abduc- 
tion the  thumb  is  quickly  arrested  by  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  index  finger.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  on  the  contrary, 
the  first  metacarpal  bone  is  only  covered  by  skin,  a  weak  layer 
of  aponeurosis,  and  the  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  also  less  resis- 
tant in  this  situation.  Moreover,  the  articular  facettes  are 
smaller  from  before  backwards  than  transversely,  and  the  motion 
of  opposition  is  that  most  frequently  executed  by  the  thumb; 
there  are  then  only  the  extensor  tendons  to  prevent  its  luxation. 

The  articulation  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone  with  the  unci- 
form, although  placed  in  a  situation  to  admit  of  some  motion, 
is  not,  however,  sufficiently  mobile  to  favour  luxations ;  but  it 
requires  some  examination  on  account  of  the  operations  pen* 
formed  upon  it  Its  surfaces  are  plane^  and  slightly  oblique 
inwards.  The  three  other  articulations  are  almost  immoveable. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  second  metacarpus  is  surmounted 
by  two  prominences,  prolonged  upwards  for  the  attachment  for 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  extensor  carpi  radialis  longior;  and 
the  third  presents  a  similar  prolongation  for  the  extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior,  rendering  luxation  very  difficult 


SECTION  SIXTH. 

OF  TH£   METACARPUS,    OK   HAND. 

The  hand,  comprised  between  the  inferior  limits  of  the  wrist 
and  the  root  of  the  fingers,  is  irr^ularly  quadrilateral.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  limb  it  presents  an  anterior  or  palmar  region, 
and  a  posterior  or  dorsal. 

The  palmar  region^  more  extensive  than  the  dorsal,  prolonged 
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for  some  lines  backwards  to  the  wrist,  and  on  the  articulation  of 
the  fingers  in  front,  presents,  first,  externally  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  a  muscular  eminence,  the  apex  of  wnich  terminates  at 
the  thumb;  secondly,  internally,  a  corresponding  eminence^ 
narrower,  but  longer,  extending  backwards  to  tlie  pisiform 
bone;  thirdly,  anteriorly,  when  the  four  last  fingers  are  ap- 
proximated, three  projections  formed  by  the  skin,  and  corre- 
sponding tor  the  intervals  between  the  digital  roots ;  fourthly,  in 
the  same  position,  three  fissures,  separating  the  latter  eminences ; 
fiflhly,  in  the  centre,  an  excavation,  extending  from  tlie- index 
finger  to  the  middle  fissure  of  the  wrist, — this  is  the  palm  oftlte 
hand;  sixthly,  in  this  cavity  we  remark  several  very  regular 
lines.  One,  commencing  at  the  anterior  and  external  ex- 
tremity of  the  palmar  gutter,  almost  immediately  bifurcates^ 
the  first  of  its  branches  describing  a  half  circle  round  the  ball 
of  the  thumb,  and  terminating  behind  the  internal  eminence. 
Another  arises  from  the  point  where  the  former  terminates,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  wrist,  and  descends  vertically  on  the  middle  of 
the  preceding.  The  last  extends  from  the  interval  separating 
the  index  from  the  middle  finger  to  the  base  of  the  little  finger, 
cutting  the  internal  eminence  into  two  unequal  portions.  Eadi 
of  these  three  fissures  appears  to  depend  upon  particular  motions. 
Thus,  the  first  is  formed  by  the  movement  of  opposition  exer- 
cised by  the  thumb,  and  may  be  called  die  line  of  the  thumb. 
The  second  occurs  from  the  nexion  of  the  other  fingers,  con- 
jointly with  flexion  of  the  thumb,  as  when  we  would  take  hold 
of  a  cylindrical  body,  and  may  be  termed  the  line  of  the  indicator. 
The  third  appears  to  depena  upon  momentary  extension  of  tlie 
index  whilst  the  other  fingers  are  flexed ;  this  is  the  line  of  the 
litdejinger.  Uniting  tlie  tmnsverse  portions  of  these  two  last, 
we  have  a  fissure  crossing  die  front  of  the  hand,  at  about 
three  lines  behind  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  which 
is  the  metacarpal  Jixsure.  These  various  depressions,  which 
should  be  noted  when  incisions  are  required  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  are  traversed  or  crossed  by  numerous  secondary  lines, 
which,  however,  are  by  no  means  regular. 

The  skiuy  generally  very  thick  over  the  whole  region,  preserves 
a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb*  Every- 
where else  it  is  thin  and  inextensible.  It  is  never  covered  with 
hair,  and  sebaceous  follicles  have  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 
The  natural  polish  of  the  surface  is  replaced,  among  those  who 
labour  hard,  by  thickened  horny  substance,  rendering  inflanuna- 
tioh  more  dangerous  and  painful.  Besides  the  lines  indicated 
above,  we  meet  with  a  great  number  of  others,  depending  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  papillae  of  the  dermis  over  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  xhese  latter  rorm  curves,  with  the  concavity  dUrected 
towards  t}ie  thumb,  whilst,  on  the  internal  eminence,  they  form 
circles  in  its  posterior  half,  and  become  ^most  transverse  in  front. 
Those*'of  the  palm  of  the  hand  diverge  in  front,  receiving  in  their 
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separktion  the  convexity  of  a  small  group  of  curved  lines,  wliicb 
approach  the  roots  of  the  fingers;  bearing,  however,  no  analogy 
to  the  skin  in  cicatrices. 

Subcutaneous  tissue. — Over  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone^ 
and  the  internal  eminence,  this  layer  is  composed  of  very  dense 
filamentous  cellular  tissue,  firmly  uniting  the  deep  tissues  to  the 
skin,  and  in  which  we  find  numerous  adipose  vesicles,  incapable 
of  acquiring  any  considerable  size ;  but  producing  a  kind  of 
elastic  cushion,  varying  but  little  in  thickness,  and  prolonged 
over  the  fingers.  Over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  the  cellular  el^ 
ment,  being  lamellous  rather  tlian  filamentous,  the  aponeurosis 
adheres  less  to  the  skin,  and  inflammations,  abscesses,  and 
tumours  proceed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body ;  whilst,  in  the  rest  of  the  region,  its  dense  texture 
gives  rise  to  very  serious  mischief.  In  the  palm  of  the  hand 
there  are  no  adipose  vesicles,  and,  thererore,  more  elastic  tissue. 

The  apoTieurosiSf  very  strong  in  the  palmar  excavation,  becomes 
gradually  thinner  externally,  and  is  merely  a  simple  cellular 
layer  over  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  where  it  is  lost  in  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Towards  the  internal  edge  of  the  hand,  it  gives  origin  to  the 
palmaris  brevis  muscle,  whilst,  near  the  wrist,  it  is  merely  « 
continuation  of  the  tendon  of  the  palmaris  longus,  and  of  the 
anterior  annular  ligament  It  divides  into  four  diverging  bands, 
which  bifurcate  to  embrace  the  root  of  each  finger,  placed  upon 
the  flexor  tendons,  or,  rather,  becoming  confounded  with  their 
sheath.  It,  also,  gives  off  small  semicircular  processes  attached 
to  the  tendons,  before  they  arrive  at  the  first  phalanx,  and  ap- 
pearing, in  this  manner,  insensibly  to  give  origin  to  the  proper 
digital  sheaths. 

rhe  palmar  aponeurosis  presents  a  number  of  openings,  pro- 
duced by  the  fibres  separating  where  they  interlace.  These 
openings,  some  very  small,  are  largest  and  most  numerous  to- 
wards the  fingers.  They  are  filled  with  cellular  tissue  and 
adipose  pellets;  thus  being  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  superficial  and  deep  parts.  They  appear  to  concur  in  the 
production  of  the  intense  pain,  occasioned  by  inflammation  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  from  the  constriction  exercised  by  their 
margins  upon  the  swollen  parts. 

Musdes. — Some  appertain  to  the  external,  others  to  the  inter- 
nal eminence ;  the  palm  of  the  hand  also  contains  its  own.  The 
external  mass  comprehends,  first,  the  short  abductor,  more  par- 
ticularly covering  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the  thumbs 
and  strengthened  by  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi 
pollicis ;  secondly,  the  short  flexor  and  opponent  also  preventing 
displacement  in  the  same  direction,  and,  internally,  not  from 
being  applied  upon  the  articulation,  but,  rather,  by  acting  on  the 
bone  as  a  lever  of  the  third  class ;  thirdly,  the  adductor,  a  kind 
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of  small  fiui,  placed  transversely,  acting  similarly  as  the  two  last, 
and  preventing  luxation,  especially  internally. 

Vfemeetfiau^internalemineneej  first,  the  palmarisbrevis,  extend* 
ed  beneath  the  superior  fourth  of  the  aponeurosis,  which  it  fixes 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin;  and,  on  the  uhiar  side  of  the 
hand,  this  produces  the  small  fossette  which  we  remark  widiin  and 
beneath  the  pisiform  bone,  in  the  forced  movement  of  opposition ; 
secondly,  the  adductor  minimi  digiti,  fixed  to  the  pisifiurm 
bone^  and  appearing,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris;  thirdly,  the  flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti, 
often  blended  with  the  preceding,  and,  more  deeply,  the  abductor, 
which  isone  of  the  palmar  interosseL  The  third  are  the  &iiniriQer&i^ 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  dependencies  of  the  tendons  of 
the  deep  flexor  musde,  fiivouring  its  action  on  the  fingers,  and 
inserted  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  first  phalanges. 

The  Jlexor  tendom  of  the  fingers  also  traverse  this  region,  di* 
verging  towards  the  metacarpo*phaluigeal  articulation,  where 
they  enter  their  sheaths.  That  of  the  thumb  slides  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis,  before  entering  its  investment 
Beneath  the  aponeurosis,  they  are  enveloped,  collectively  and 
individually,  in  synovial  membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  wrist, 
of  which  it  merely  appears  to  be  a  continuation^  Hence,  it  may 
be  the  seat  of  the  same  diseases,  produce  the  same  and  even 
greater  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the 
fibrous  membrane  to  the  swelling  of  the  parts. 

Arteries. — ^The  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  terminate  here,  form- 
ingthe  superficial  and  deep  pabnar  arches. 

The  superficial  is  placed  between  the  aponeurosis  and  tendon& 
Its  external  extremity  is  continuous  with  the  radial,  across  the 
commencement  of  the  external  eminence.  Internally,  it  extends 
towards  the  ulnar,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation;  we  find  it 
placed  immediately  on  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone.  A 
semicircular  line,  about  fifteen  lines  in  depth,  having  its  two  ex- 
tremities fixed,  the  one  on  the  crest  of  the  scaphoid,  the  other 
on  the  pisiform,  pretty  correctly  points  out  its  course.  Its  liga- 
ture»  however,  is  very  difficult  at  the  situation  of  injury,  <»  a^ 
count  of  the  dense  texture  of  the  tissues. 

The  four  digital  arteries  arise  from  its  convexity,  and  pass, 
bifurcating  at  the  base  of  the  fingers,  in  the  interval  of  the 
fibrous  bands  of  the  aponeurosis.  It  also  gives  off  some  huge 
branches,  ramifying  in  the  internal  and  external  eminences. 
The  deep  arch  is  less  than  the  superficial ;  turned  a  little  inwards 
and  backwards,  it  is  placed  between  the  flexor  tendons  and  the 
interosseous  muscle.  Its  internal  extremity  comes  from  the 
vlnar  artery,  forming  its  deep  branch.  Separated  from  the 
trunk,  this  branch  passes  across  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
flexor  brevis  minimi  diffiti,  to  arrive  behind  the  tendons.  The 
other  extremity  of  the  deep  arch  proceeds  between  the  adductor 
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and  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  in  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  first  interosseous  spacer  where  it  communicates  with  the 
radialy  to  which  it,  in  reality,  belongs ;  and  which  furnishes  two 
very  large  deep-seated  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  first  metacarpus,  and  the  radial 
of  the  second*  The  convexity  of  the  deep  palmar  arch  gives 
four  or  five  small  branches,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the 
interosseous  spaces,  communicating  near  the  head  of  the  metacar-* 
pal  bones  with  the  dorsal  branches.  This  arch  furnishes,  in 
addition,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  by  its  concavity,  others, 
anastomosing  with  the  superficial,  dorsal,  &c.  arteries,  but  which 
aregenerally  very  small. 

llie  arteries  of  the  hand  communicate  freely  among  them- 
selves. The  ulnar  and  radial  form  a  very  elongated  curve, 
double,  inferiorly,  at  its  base,  single  at  the  fore-arm,  where  it  is 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  trunk  of  the  brachial. 

If  one  of  the  branches  be  opened,  we  can  only  arrest  the 
hemorrhage  with  certainty  by  applying  a  ligature  at  each  end, 
and  when  they  are  the  seat  of  spontaneous  aneurism,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  operate  above  and  below  the  tumour.  I  saw  a  preparation, 
belonging  to  Beclard,  in  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm 
and  band  were  much  dilated.  The  palmar  arches  presented  a 
very  complicated  plexus ;  all  their  branches,  the  size  of  a  pen, 
were  tortuous,  undulating,  similar  to  those  of  a  large  varicose  patch, 
often  observed  on  the  saph^ia  vein. 

In  a  subject  thus  formed,  the  least  injury  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  would  be  succeeded  by  dangerous  hemorrhage.  In  a  pre- 
paration shown  to  me,  by  M.  Lenoir,  the  superficial  palmar  arch 
was  replaced  by  the  artery  usually  accompanying  the  median 
nerve,  and  whidi  was  considerably  dUated.  Hence  ligature,  or 
compression,  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  would  not  have  arrested  the 
bleeding. 

On  the  external  eminence  the  aubcutaneous  veins  also  preserve 
a  certain  volume,  smaller  on  the  ulnar  eminence,  still  more  so  in 
the  pahn  of  the  hand;  they  follow  the  distribution  of  the  super- 
ficial arch,  and  pass  into  the  anterior  veins  of  the  wrist,  the 
deep  accompanying  all  the  branches  of  the  corresponding  arte- 
rial arch,  and  pass  into  the  deep«-seated  radial  and  ulnar  veins. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  form  three  or  four  trunks,  most 
constantly  met  with  in  front  of  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  passing 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  wrist.  The  deep-seated  accom- 
pany the  artery,  communicate  with  the  superficial,  and  pass 
equally  to  the  fore-arm. 

Nerves. — Some  superficial  branches,  furnished  by  the  radial, 
are  met  with  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  filaments  of  the 
small  cutaneous  palmar  branch  of  the  median  ramify  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  internal  eminence 
receives  the  two  terminating  branches  of  the  ulnar.  These  two 
cords  separate  opposite  the  pisiform  bone,  external  to  which 
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their  common  branch  is  situated,  like  its  accompanying  arteiy. 
The  first  runs  to  the  two  last  fingersi  over  the  masdtt  of  the 
internal  eminence,  covered  by  the  &t^  cushion.  The  second 
dips  across  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  opponens  and  flexor 
brevis  minimi  digiti,  internal  to  the  hook-like  process  of  the 
unciform  bone,  to  place  itself  upon  the  palmar  arch,  in  front  of 
the  interosseous  muscle,  like  the  deep  palmar  ardi ;  lastly,  die 
median  terminates  in  this  region,  giving  origin  to  four  or  five 
large  branches,  diverging  and  bifurcating  at  the  root  of  the  four 
first  fingers.  All  these  branches,  placed  beneath  the  aponeuro- 
sis, run  between  it  and  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  muscle, 
and,  before  arriving  at  the  fingers,  give  a  small  filament  to  each 
lumbricalis. 

The  dortal  regumy  less  complicated  than  the  preceding,  oflers, 
externally,  when  the  fingers  are  extended  and  separated,  first, 
five  cords  converging  towards  the  wrist,  and  derived  from  the 
stretching  of  the  extensor  tendons ;  secondly,  three  fossie,  situated 
between  these  tendons,  and  terminating  by  enlarging  between 
the  root  of  the  fingers ;  thirdly,  externally,  when  the  thumb  is 
in  adduction,  an  eminence  depending  on  the  first  dorsal  inter- 
osseous muscle ;  fourthly,  behind  the  muscular  eminence,  when 
the  thumb  is  in  abduction  and  opposition,  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  two  first  metacarpal  bones,  separated  by  a  fissure  several 
lines  in  breadth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find  the  radial  arte- 
ry, at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  palmar  region  to  form  the 
deep  arch ;  anteriorly,  when  the  hand  is  closed,  the  eminences, 
produced  by  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  the  most  pro- 
minent of  which  supports  the  median. 

The  skin  difiers  but  litde  fi'om  that  of  the  corresponding  regions 
of  the  wrist  and  fore-arm.  Near  the  fore-arm,  it  is  abimdandy 
covered  with  hair,  and  contains  numerous  sebaceous  follicles. 
Approaching  the  fingers,  it  becomes  bare.  Tlie  nAeutanetmM 
tusue  is  supple  as  on  the  wrist ;  it  encloses  superficial  veins  and 
nerves.  Ine  fibrous  membrane  of  the  back  of  the  hand  is  thin 
and  cellular,  rather  than  truly  aponeurotic.  Its  fibres  are 
transverse,  and  appear  to  arise  from  the  annular  linment 
Passing  to  the  fingers,  it  often  contracts  adhesions  with  ttie  ten- 
dons, becomes  more  distinct,  and  is  lost  in  fronts  in  the  cellular 
tissue.  A  second  layer,  of  a  similar  nature,  covering  the  poster 
rior  surface  of  the  bones  and  interosseous  muscles,  mingles  with 
the  superficial,  near  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  widi 
the  ligament  of  the  carpus  above,  and  on  the  sides,  also,  with 
the  palmar  aponeurosis.  Thus  we  find,  between  these  two  mem- 
branes, the  tendons  and  principal  nerves.  In  inflammations  and 
suppurations,  if  the  deep  layer  opposes  the  passage  of  the  disease 
or  its  products  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  superficial  prevents 
them,  for  some  time,  finom  becoming  visible,  and  circumscribed 
beneath  the  skin. 

The  tendons^  seven  in  number,  one  for  the  thumbs  two  for  the 
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iiulicator)  two  for  the  little  finger^  and  the  two  others  for  the 
ring  and  middle  finger,  have  not  all  the  same  form*  That  of 
.the  thumb  is  narrow  aiul  romided.  Those  of  the  indicator,  and 
that  of  the  proper  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  are  often  formed 
of  two  bands,  spreading  over  the  metacarpo-pharangeal  articu- 
lation, and  blenaing  with  the  tendon,  which  each  of  them  receives 
from  the  common  extensor.  Tliey  all,  reciprocally,  send  bands 
from  their  margins,  and  thus  represent^  with  the  tendons  of  the 
littleiinger,  a  wd)bed*lihe  membrane  on  tlie  back  of  the  hand* 
This  disposition  partly  explains  the  faculty  of  movii^  the  fingers 
separately.  If  the  indicator,  thethumb,and  the  littlemiffer  areex-- 
tended,  and  move  very  well,  although  the  others  remain  in  their 
original  position,  it  is  because  each  of  them  receives  several  ten- 
dons, of  which  one,  at  least,  does  not  depend  upon  the  common 
extensor.  The  motions  of  the  middle  and  ring  finder  are,  as  we 
may  say,  checked  by  those  of  the  middle  and  index  nngers.  The 
fourth  finger  cannot  be  extended  when  the  third  is  flexed,  be- 
cause their  tendons  are  too  intimately  connected.  The  synovial 
membrane,  investing  their  anterior  surface,  does  not  form  a  par* 
ticular  bursa.  Thinner  and  less  distinct  than  that  of  the  flexor 
tendon,  it  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of  nodes  and  gangUcu 

The  mmdes  are  the  four  dorsal  inter-ossei,  among  which  we 
especially  distinguish  the  first,  in  consequence  of  its  size  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  because  the  radial  artery  traverses 
it  posteriorly. 

Arteries. — The  radial  alone  merits  any  attention ;  but  as  it 
merely  arrives  here,  to  plunge  immediately  into  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  first  inter*osseous  space,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  long  description  of  it.  In  consequence  of  its 
relation,  it  is  almost  always  divided  in  extirpation  of  the  first 
metacarpus,  but  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  knife  close  to 
.that  bone  during  the  operation. 

The  other  arteries  at  the  back  of  the  hand  are  furnished  by 
tlie  transverse  metacarpal,  which  also  give  off  the  dorsal  inter- 
osseous; and  tlie  anterior  and  posterior  perforating.  The  pos- 
terior branch  of  the  ulnar  anastomoses  with  the  metacai^Md, 
and  both  are  immediately  applied  on  the  deep  fold  of  the 
aponeurosis.  These  branches  are  rarely  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
of  importance. 

The  deep  veins  follow  the  above-mentioned  arteries.  The 
others,  or  subcutaneous,  are  very  large,  and  vary  in  number. 
Those  of  the  two  first  fingers  unite  to  form  the  cephalic  of  the 
thumb ;  those  of  the  three  last  generally  assemble  internally, 
giving  rise  to  the  salvatella.  They  are  enclosed  in  the  superficial 
cellular  tissue,  and  as  this  layer  rarely  acquires  any  size  at  the 
hack  of  the  hand,  we  sometimes  bleed  over  the  metacarpus, 
when  there  is  difficulty,  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  which  operatioa 
tt   more    safe,  as  there  are  neither    arteries  nor  nerves  of 
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importance  to  preserve,  and  the  tendons  alone  merit  any  at* 
tention. 

There  are  but  few  lymphatics,  and  they  soon  wind  over  the 
border  of  the  hand,  to  become  continuous  with  those  on  the 
palmar  surface.  There  are  no  glands  known  in  this  region,  nor 
in  the  preceding  and  wrist 

Nerves. — Externally  is  the  radial,  with  its  one  branch,  ramifying 
on  the  thumb,  and  the  other  bifurcating  to  reach  the  indicator 
and  medius*  Internally,  we  find  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
ulnar,  disposed  similarly  to  that  of  the  radial,  and  proceeding 
to  the  two  last  fingers. 

On  the  palmar  surface  the  skeHetcn  represents  a  sort  of  concave 
irellis.  Its  transverse  concavity  arises  from  the  posterior  ex* 
tremity  of  the  bones,  being  triangular,  with  the  sharp  edge 
directed  forwards,  and  also  from  the  concavity  of  tlie  carpus 
itself.  Its  antero'posterior  curvature  is  derived  from  its  own 
bones,  and  depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  their  extremities^ 
being  only  in  front  and  on  the  sides ;  which  causes  the  inter* 
osseous  spaces  to  be  larger  in  the  middle  than  in  front,  and 
posteriorly.  In  the  latter  direction,  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus 
are,  as  has  been  already  stated,  firmly  fixed ;  but  their  heaida^ 
or  anterior  extremities,  are  only  maintained  by  the  transverse 
metacarpal  ligament. 

On  the  dorsal  surface^  this  frame-work  is  convex,  instead  of 
concave.  Its  first  bone  being  shorter,  thicker,  more  mobile^ 
and  more  covered  by  the  muscles  than  all  the  others,  can  only 
be  fractured  with  great  difficulty ;  but  it  is  frequendy  affected 
by  caries,  necrosis,  and  other  diseases  requiring  its  extirpation. 
The  four  last,  being  longer  and  less  mobile^  are  often  fractured^ 
particularly  by  direct  causes.  Their  fracture  from  indirect 
causes  is  rare,  but  not  impossible.  I  saw  a  water-carrier,  who 
had  been  pulled  so  violently  by  the  index  and  median  fingers^ 
that  the  third  metacarpal  bone  was  broken. 

All  these  bones  may  be  amputated  when  their  heads  are  dis» 
organized,  or  for  simple  disease  of  the  finger.  We  should  then 
operate  upon  their  dorsal  surfaces,  which  are  easily  felt  beneath 
the  skin.  As  they  are  larger  here  than  in  front,  we  may,  with 
more  certainty,  commence  die  two  incisions  at  the  same  pointy 
and  reunite  them  on  the  anterior  surface,  having  but  a  single 
division,  and,  by  means  of  a  chain  saw,  extirpate  each  of  thes^ 
without  traversing  the  palm  of  the  hand.  If  we  would  dis* 
articulate  that  supporting  the  index  finger,  we  must  recollect 
that  its  posterior  extremity  receives  two  tendons,  and  that  its 
articular  surface  is  slightly  oblique  outwards,  which  would 
oblige  us  to  introduce  the  knife  between  the  medius  and  second 
finger.  This  operation  is  equally  simple  for  the  thumb.  It  it 
always  easy  to  distinguish  tlie  articulation  of  the  fifth  extemallji; 
by  feeling,  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  the  posterior  in* 
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ternal  border  of  the  bone  we  wish  tc^  remove.  In  fact,  the  first 
eminence  met  with  is  that  resulting  from  the  union  of  its  pos- 
terior head  with  the  unciform  bone. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

FINGERS. 

Conical  and  delicate  in  women  and  children,  cylindrical  in 
most  men,  the  fingers  are  far  from  being  all  the  same  length. 
The  medius  is  the  longest,  the  indicator  and  annular  arrive 
to  the  same  line,  although  the  first  is,  in  reality,  the  shortest. 
The  little  finger  terminates  at  the  origin  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
annular,  and  the  thumb  some  lines  behind  the  first  phalangeal 
articulation  of  the  indicator.  The  phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
thumb  is  exactly  on  the  same  line  as  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
of  the  index  finger. 

On  the  palmar  surface^  the  fingers  present  a  number  of  fissures. 
There  is  only  one  in  front  of  the  last  phalangeal  articulation. 
Cutting  perpendicularly  upon  it,  we  are  about  a  line  behind 
the  articulation.  There  are  many  of  them ;  but  two  in  particular, 
in  front  of  the  middle  articulation.  Amongst  these,  the  posterior 
is  the  most  constant ;  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation,  which  is, 
at  most,  not  more  than  half  a  line  posterior.  A  fissure  of  the 
same  kind  is  seen  at  the  union  of  the  fingers  with  the  palmar 
srurface  of  the  hand,  but  not  in  the  same  relations  with  the  ar- 
ticulations. The  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  is  eight  to 
ten  lines  posterior.  We  must,  however,  except  that  of  the 
thumb,  in  front  of  which  we  remark  a  fissure,  disposed  as  at  the 
middle  joint  For  the  rest,  we  should  fall  directly  upon  the 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb,  by  prolonging 
a  line  on  its  base  when  in  forced  abduction,  from  before  back- 
wards, parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  indicator. 

The  skin  is  very  thick;  as  yet  no  follicles  have  been  re- 
cognized; but  as  variolous  pustules  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  most  frequently  occur  in  similar  organs,  and  as  the 
eruption  in  small  pox  is  observed  on  the  front  of  the  fingers, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  really  do  exist  This 
membrane  is  covered  by  innumerable  small  lines,  varying  in 
direction,  but  generally  in  the  form  of  elliptical  circles  on  the 
pulp. 

Subcutaneous  tissue. — On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of 
each  phalanx,  this  layer  forms  a  very  remarkable  elastic  cushion. 
Always  thicker  on  the  last  phalanx,  which  it  surpasses  by  some 
lines,  in  forming  the  pulp  of  the  fingers,  it  is  composed  of  fibro- 
cellular  filaments,  which  appear  to  be  detached  from  the  skin  to 
interlace  frequently  amongst  themselves;  thus  forming  an 
infinite  number  of  small  compartments.     Its  adipose  vesicles 
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are  ddicatCi  never  .totally  disappear,  and  are  never  sufficiently^ 
large  to  deform  the  fingei*s.  When  they  are  partly  effaced  in. 
thin  persons,  the  fingers  flatten,  and  the  joints  appear  more 
prominent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  distend,  the  fingers  become 
round,  and  tlie  dents  of  the  articulations  deeper.  This  layer 
owes  its  elasticity  and  slight  extensibility  to  the  mixture  of 
cellulo-adipose  vesicles  with  fibrous  filaments. 

The  density  of  the  tissue,  the  nerves,  and  the  resistance  to 
swelling,  offered  by  the  cutaneous  layer,  give  rise  to  intense 
pain  in  acute  inflammation.  The  elements  swelling  from  disease, 
compressed,  on  the  one  hand,  between  two  articulations,  and,  on 
the  other,  between  the  fibrous  sheath  and  the  skin,  are^  as  it 
were,  constricted,  and  the  more  so  as  the  inflammation  is  in- 
tense. Thus,  the  best  means  of  removing  the  pain  caused  by 
whitlow  is  to  make  a  deep  incision  along  the  palmar  surface  ra 
the  inflamed  finger.  ^ 

The  tendanous  sheaths  here  replace  the  palmar  aponeurosis, 
either  by  their  longitudinal  or  transverse  fibres.  Completed  by 
tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  phalanges,  they  are  of  elliptic  form, 
with  the  small  diameter  extended  less  over  the  articulation  than 
in  front  of  the  phalanges.  In  consequence  of  their  being  thinner 
in  front  of  the  articulations,  especially  at  the  middle  than  in 
the  interval,  we  not  unfrequently  find  small  separations,  or 
communications  between  the  interior  and  the  preceding  layer,  in 
which  portions  of  fat,  occasionally  synovial  membrane,  become 
implicated.  The  inflammations  just  described  sometimes  ex* 
tend  through  tliese  openings  to  the  sheath,  and  pus,  with  sub- 
cutaneous inflammation,  may  reach  the  joints.  When  these 
sheaths  have  extended  beyond  the  third  articulation,  their  tissue 
becoming  rarified,  they  mingle  with  the  pulp  and  the  periosteum* 
Having  no  communication  with  the  articulations,  their  synovial 
surface  buries  itself  in  the  fibro-cellular  membrane,  enveloping 
the  flexor  tendons,  or  forms  a  kind  of  cul-de-sac  in  front  of  the 
transverse  metacarpal  ligament,  in  this  manner  forming  a  small 
elongated  pouch,  having  no  opening,  but  up  to  a  certain  point 
endowed  with  functions,  and  1  iabie  to  diseases,  independentof  those 
of  other  cavities  of  the  same  nature.  We  must  remark,  that  in 
front  of  all  the  articulations,  and  especially  tliose  of  the  raeta* 
carpus  with  the  phalanges,  these  sheaths  are  entirely  fibrous, 
on  account  of  the  transverse  ligaments,  which  form  the  posterior 
halfji  covering  tlie  whole  of  die  articular  surface. 

In  artisans,  coachmen,  and  all  persons  whose  work  requires 
almost  continual  flexion  of  the  fingers,  the  fibres  of  the  palmar 
aponeurosis  may,  it  is  said,  form  bands  in  front  of  the  ten- 
dinous sheaths,  rendering  extension  of  the  phalanges  impossible. 
Since  this  was  remarked  by  Dupuytren,  the  retraction  of  the 
fingers  generally  attributed  to  shortening  of  the  tendons,  and 
looked  upon  as  incurable  by  most  practitioners,  has  conuncmly 
been  removed  .with  facilitj',as  it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  the  cord 
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in  question  across,  in  one  or  several  points.  It  should  be  re« 
membered,  that  the  anormal  band  is  not  always  formed  by 
aponeurosis.  In  a  patient  upon  whom  I  operated  in  I8d3»  it 
was  evidently  a  fibrous  transformation  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  I  should  not  be  surprized  were  it  often  so.  I  may 
now  add  to  this  remark,  which  has  been  completely  substantiated 
by  the  researches  of  Goyrand  and  myself,  that  the  proper 
palmar  aponeurosis  is  not  at  all  implicated  in  the  disease.  The 
ring,  little,  and  middle  fingers  are  most  exposed  to  this  singular 
affection,  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  adults. 

Each  sheath  encloses  two  tendons^  excepting  that  of  the  thumb, 
which  only  receives  one.  They  ai'e  so  disposed,  that  the  sub- 
limis,  at  first  lying  upon  the  other,  splits  to  give  passage 
to  the  profundus.  Its  two  processes,  turned  in,  and  ap- 
proximating below,  are  attached  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  second  phalanx,  mingling  with  the  periosteum  and  fibrous 
sheath. 

The  profundus  terminates  at  the  last  phalanx,  but  it  detaches 
a  more  or  less  strong  lamina,  flattened  transversely,  which 
is  fixed  on  the  first  phalanx;  always,  however,  admitting 
of  free  motion.  Called  falciform  by  some  anatomists,  this  ex- 
plains the  facility,  preserved  by  persons  in  whom  the  two  last 
phalanges  have  been  amputated,  of  flexing  the  first,  even  when 
the  extremities  of  the  tendon  are  not  fixed  by  inflammation  in 
the  flap  raised  over  the  extremity  of  the  stump.  Surgeons  who 
have  recommended  amputation  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
articulation,  when  the  disease  admits  of  operating  in  the  miadle 
joint,  have  doubtless  forgotten  this  anatomical  fact  Otherwise, 
they  never  would  have  advanced,  that  the  preserved  phalanx 
would  only  be  in  the  way,  and  must  necessarily  remain  im- 
moveable ;  and  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  those  who 
have  proposed  making  a  deep  incision  on  its  palmar  surface, 
with  the  view  of  causing  adhesion  between  the  tendon  and  the 
surrounding  parts,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  remove  one  or  more 
of  the  phalanges. 

The  thumb  has  no  flexor  sublimis,  and  accordingly  the  motions 
of  its  first  phalanx  are  more  limited  than  in  the  other  fingers. 
These  tendons  are  white,  smooth,  and  almost  inert.  When  they 
remain  for  any  time  exposed  to  the  air,  they  may  slough,  and 
transform  into  foreign  bodies,  as  occurs  when  the  interior  of 
their  sheath  suppurates.  At  all  events,  they  then  become 
soldered  to  the  other  tissues,  and  the  fingers  remain  im- 
moveable. 

Arteries. — Each  finger  presents  two  principal  branches.  When 
those  from  the  superficial  palmar  arch  arrive  at  the  interval 
separating  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  they  bifurcate  and 
pass  immediately  to  the  border  of  the  two  corresponding  finger^ 
Each  branch  then  lies  on  the  side  of  the  tendonous  shea&i,  which 
it  dimost  immediately  touches,  although  enveloped  in:  tlie  sub^ 
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cutaneous  tissue.  Anteriorly,  these  two  arteries  turn  one  to- 
wards the  other,  and  anastomose  forming  an  arch  in  the  digital 
pulp.  In  their  course,  they  give  several  small  branches  to  the 
cellulo-adipose  layer,  where  they  terminate.  Although  reiy 
large  in  comparison  to  the  organs  receiving  them,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  dispense  with  ligatures  in  amputation,  because 
they  are  in  general  very  easily  compressed.  Being  always 
situated  behind  the  collateral  nerves,  an  instrument  may  divide 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger  transversely,  as  far  as  its  ten- 
dinous sheath,  without  injuring  tliem. 

There  are  as  many  veins  as  arteries ;  some  are  very  larger  and 
may  be  called  superficial,  as  they  are  placed  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  Others,  smaller  and  indistinct,  follow  the  branches  of 
the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  lymphatics  are  met  with  on  each  side  of  the  finger,  and 
accompany  the  blood  vessels  in  general. 

The  nerves,  distributed  exactly  like  the  collateral  arteries,  are: 
furnished  by  the  median  and  ulnar.  The  former  supplies  the 
thumb,  index,  and  middle  fingers.  One  of  its  branches,  also^ 
follows  the  radial  border  of  the  ring  finger,  at  the  extremi^  of 
which  it  anastomoses  or  unites  with  the  ulnar,  which,  tdso^ 
supplies  the  little  finger.  Extremely  large,  placed  in  fi*ont  of 
the  vessels,  they  may  be  wounded  without  the  arteries  being 
injured.  This  large  supply  of  nervous  filaments  in  the  two 
first  layers  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers,  in  a  great 
measure,  accounts  for  the  excruciating  agony  wnich  has  already 
been  described. 

The  dorsal  region^  longer  than  the  anterior,  allowing  that  the 
palm  of  the  hand  extends  over  the  posterior  third  of  the  first 
phalanx,  presents,  externally,  when  the  fingers  are  extended, 
the  termination  of  the  three  gutters  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
the  metacarpus,  which,  in  uniting  the  dorsal  and  palmar  sur« 
faces,  form  a  thin  and  concave  border,  which  we  may  name  the 
commissure  of  the  fingers.  Between  these  grooves,  we  remark 
the  eminences  depending  on  the  continuation  of  the  extensor 
tendons. 

In  flexion  it  is  always  the  anterior  phalanx  which  glides  upon 
the  posterior ;  the  head  of  the  latter,  in  reality,  alone  projecting 
beneath  the  skin.  The  posterior  digital  surface  presents  several 
transverse  wrinkles,  indistinct  over  the  body  of  the  phalange8> 
but  always  well  marked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints. 
We  may  almost  constantly  find  three  of  these  for  each  articula* 
tion,  one  in  front,  another  behind,  and  a  third  in  the  middle^ 
The  latter  is  generally  the  deepest,  and  we  should  make  the  in- 
cision at  two  lines  in  front,  when  we  would  penetrate  the  joints 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  disposition  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation. 

The  skin^  uneven,  folded,  supporting  a  group  of  hair  on  the 
bodies  of  the  two  first  phalanges,  moi«  ei^tensible,  is  much 
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thinner  than  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  scarcely  dififers,  ex- 
cepting in  its  wrinkles,  from  that  of  the  back  of  the  hand. 
Arriving  near  the  nail,  it  at  first  folds  upon  its  root  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  one  to  two  lines,  and  thus  forms  a  kind  of  sheath, 
which  should  be  cut  perpendicularly,  by  following  the  contour 
of  the  horny  production,  when  we  would  remove  the  latter.  The 
int^uments  next  curve  beneath  this  process,  and  thus  become 
continuous  towacds  its  free  border  with  the  skin  of  the  pulp. 
The  skin  is  here  very  much  more  dense.  The  dermis  adheres 
almost  immediately  to  the  bone,  and  it  is,  more  particularly,  the 
epidermis  which  envelopes  the  root  of  the  nail. 

Like  tliose  of  M.  Jardon,  my  researches  prove,  firstly,  that  the 
nail  is  formed  of  parallel  fibres,  and  not  of  plates;  secondly, 
that  the  epidermis  terminates  posteriorly,  and  on  its  margins, 
under  the  form  of  a  band,  adhering  at  one  or  two  lines  from  its 
root;  thirdly,  that,  behind  this  band,  the  nail  terminates  in  a 
thin,  dentated,  and  almost  free  border ;  fourthly,  that,  in  front, 
we  perceive  a  semicircle  of  greyish  white,  and,  next,  a  rose- 
coloured  tint ;  fifthly,  that  it  adheres  intimately  to  the  dermis, 
by  its  deep  surface,  excepting  posteriorly;  sixthly,  that,  an- 
teriorly, the  epidermis  terminates  under  its  free  border,  by  a 
kind  of  band,  as  it  does  on  the  dorsal  surface.  Hence,  in  in- 
flammations termed  whitlows,  the  nail  falls  off,  and  early  inci- 
sion is  the  best  method  of  stopping  the  disease. 

The  subcutcaieous  tissue^  quite  different  from  that  of  the  palmar 
sur&ce,  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  back 
of  the  hand.  Over  the  articulations,  its  processes  unite,  con- 
dense^ and  are  frequently  transformed  into  a  kind  of  bursa  mucosa. 
Approaching  the  nail,  they  become  more  dense,  and  blend  with 
the  skin.  The  veins  and  nerves  ramify  between  them.  Dis- 
eases pursue  the  same  course  as  in  the  corresponding  surface  of 
the  band  and  fore-arm. 

The  aponeurosis  scarcely  exists,  and  is  confounded  with  the 
tendons.  These  tendons  form  very  complicated  bands.  Having 
passed  behind  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  their  bor- 
ders receive  the  tendons  of  the  lumbricales  and  inter-osseous 
muscles,  which  may  thus  become  flexors  of  the  first  phalanx. 
Behind  the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  the  extensor  tendon 
spreads  and  separates  into  two  processes,  united  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, and  thus  passes  over  the  second  phalanx,  llie  two  pro- 
cesses, then  approximating,  again  separate  to  cover  the  last 
articulation,  and  terminate  near  the  nail.  Having  no  sheaths 
the  membrane  uniting  their  margins  attaches  them  very  solidly 
to  the  back  of  the  fingers,  so  much  so  that  they  cannot,  under 
any  circumstances,  slip  to  either  one  side  or  the  other.  Having 
no  sjrnovial  membrane,  they  repose  immediately  upon  those  of 
the  articulation,  whilst  over  the  body  of  the  bone,  very  supple 
and  extensible  cellular  tissue  allows  tjbem  to  act  with  facility. 

The  arteries^  furnished  by  the  transverse  metacarpal,  the  intep- 
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osseous  branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  the  collateral 
branches,  are  all  very  delicate,  and  almost  capillary;  wounds 
therefore^  on  the  back  of  the  finger  are  incapable  of  producing 
any  alarming  hemorrhage* 

The  veins  are  generaUy  very  large.  On  the  back  of  the  first 
phalanx,  they,  sometimes,  form  a  kind  of  plexus,  which  may 
always  be  cUstinguished  through  the  skin*  They  all  empty 
themselves  into  the  salvatella,  or  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

The  lymphatics. — The  commencements  of  those  of  the  back  of 
the  hand  communicate  with  those  of  the  palmar  surfiice  of  the 
finger,  and  are  of  but  litde  consequence  in  surgery. 

Nerves. — The  posterior  branch  of  the  ulnar  supplies  the  ring 
.and  little  finger,  and,  alsd^  the  ulnar  side  of  the  middle.  The 
]*adial  nerve  gives  branches  to  the  thumb  and  index  finger,  and 
generally,  also,  sends  a  small  branch  to  the  middle  finger ;  hence 
a  wound  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  might  partly  paralyse  tlie 
three  last  fingers,  whilst  a  similar  wound  on  the  radial  side  would 
only  implicate  the  three  firsL 

Skeleton, — ^The  anterior  surface  of  the  phalanges  being  sligbdy 
concave,  it  is  always  easy  to  make  a  large  and  sufficiently  thick 
flap  in  amputations.  The  union  between  the  two  first  phalanges 
18,  at  the  most  receding  fissure,  rarely  more  than  half  a  line, 
posterior  or  in  front  of  tlie  articulation.  As  for  the  posterior 
joint,  we  shall  find  it  by  following  the  direction  of  a  line  sliffhdy 
curved,  having  its  convexity  anterior;  the  extremities  fidling 
behind  the  index  and  little  fingers,  about  three  lines  in  front « 
the  transverse  fissure  of  the  hand. 

Remarks. — The  shortness. of  the  phalanges  and  their  great 
mobility  render  fractures  .difficult,  excepting  from  direct  causes. 
With  regard  to  their  luxation,  although  rare^  they  are,  nev^- 
theless,  possible.  They  are  less  frequent  at  the  metacarpo^dia* 
langeal  articulations  in  the  three  middle  fingers  than  in  the 
first  and  last.  Anteriorl}',  this  joint  is  solidly  protected  by  the 
anterior  ligament,  flexor  tendon^  and  their  sheaths.  The  flat- 
tened tendons  of  the  extensors  are  all  we  find  posteriorly.  Its 
lateral  portions,  maintained  by  two  strong  ligaments,  are  fortified 
by  the  tendons  of  the  inter-osseus  and  lumbricales.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  are  so  much  in- 
clined towards  their  palmar  surfaces,  that  the  phalanges  may 
turn  over  them  to  form  right  angles  without  the  articulating 
surfaces  losing  their  natural  relations.  On  the  contrary,  as 
there  are  no  ligaments,  nor  fibrous  sheaths,  but  only  sligfat 
tendons  on  the  back  of  the  fingers,  and,  as  the  articulating  sur- 
faces, in  extraordinary  extension,  are  all  predisposed  to  dialoca*- 
cation,  luxation  backwards  occurs  more  frequently.  Although 
this  articulation  is  arthrodial,  its  lateral  displacements  are  rare; 
on  the  one  hand,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  ligaments; 
on  the  other,  because  the  motions  of  abduction  and  adduction 
are  naturally  very  limited.      Luxation  of  the  litde  finger  is 
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common  in  front,  on  account  of  the  short  adductor  and  flexor 
muscles  inserted  into  the  first  phalanx.     At  die  thumb  it  is  still 
easier,  by  reason  of  the  muscles,  which  are  stronger  and  more 
numerous ;  but  this  advantageous  disposition  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  presence  of  sesamoid  bones,  which  considerably  increase 
die  extent  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  first  metacarpal  bone* 
We  must  note,  at  the  same  time,  that  die  supernumerary  bones 
cause  this  articulation  to  come  under  the  head  of  ginglymi. 
When  once  the  displacement  has  occurred,  the  muscles  generally 
present  great  opposition  to   its  reduction.      Boyer,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  this  accident,  nevertheless  thinks 
that  it  might  easily  be  reduced,  whilst  he  states  that  he  had 
been  baffled,  as  well  as  Chopart  and  Desault,  in  some  dorsal 
luxations.    I  have  twice  seen  the  first  phalanx  of  the  tliumb  pass 
in  front  of  the  first  metacarpal.     In  the  first  example,  the  luxa- 
tion had  occurred  three  days  previously ;  there  was  no  inflam- 
mation.     I  endeavoured  to  reduce  it,  but  without  success; 
MM.  Bougon  and  Roux  equally  failed  in  their  endeavours.   The 
difficulties,  still  greater  in  luxation  backwards,  have  been  atten- 
tively studied  by  surgeons,  and  appear  to  depend  on  causes 
which  anatomy  fully  explains  at  the  present  day.     In  fact,  the 
head  of  the  metacazpal  bone,  passing  over  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  phalanx,  in  some  degree  slits  the  short  flexor  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  and  becomes  implicated  in  it,  as  in  a  button-hole ; 
thus,  the  efforts  for  reduction  are  themselves  obstacles  to  replace- 
ment.   If  the  lateral  ligaments  are  unbroken,  they  assume  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  and  thus  prevent  the  approximation  of  the 
surfaces,  because  the  extremity  of  the  phalanx  then  represents  a 
wedge  entering  between  them,  by  its  baise.   This  obstacle,  noticed 
by  Hey,  still  more  manifest  in  the  anterior  luxation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dimensions  of  the  metacarpus  in  front,  led  M.  Evans 
to  remove  the  two  extremities  of  the  bones,  and  Bell  to  divide 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  articulation,  by  means  of  a  cataract 
needle.     But  the  researches  of  M.  Pellot  have  demonstrated, 
that  the  anterior  ligament  is  the  principal  difficulty.     Solidly 
united  to  the  phalanx,  it  separates  from  the  metacarpal  bone. 
When  once  drawn  with  the  fibres  of  the  short  flexor,  which  are 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  bone,  all  eflbrts  to  draw  the  phalanx 
forwards  tend  to  place  it  between  the  articular  surface,  and  the 
luxation  is  immediately  re-produced.     M.  Pailloux  ascertained, 
that,  instead  of  extending  the  thumb,  we  ought  to  turn   it 
backwards,  so  as  to  force  the  free  border,  or  ruptured  ligament, 
to  the  front  of  the  metacarpal  cartilage,  and  not  to  lower  the 
phalanx  until  later.     The  reduction  must  always  be  difficult. 
M.  Duges  relates  two  cases  where  he  met  with  no  obstacle,  and 
I  was  equally  fortunate  in  two  others. 

The  fibrous  elements,  surrounding  the  phalangeal  articula- 
tions, are  similar  to  those  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding ;  but 
die  articulating  surfaces  differ,  inasmuch  as  they  form  a  perfect 
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ginglymus.  Lateral  luxations  are,  consequently,  stilt  more  diffi* 
cult  In  front  they  meet  with  the  same  obstacles.  The  con* 
dyles  of  the  first  phalanx  project  as  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  flexion  of  the 
fingers  may  be  carried  still  further.  It  is,  therefore,  backwards 
that  luxation  may  especially  occur.  The  contrary  kind  is  most 
frequent  in  the  thumb.  Some  persons  haye  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing and  reducing  it  at  will.  Although,  generally,  less  em- 
barrassing than  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation,  luxa- 
tions of  these  joints  are  sometimes  extremely  difficult,  particularly 
in  the  thumb.  I  have  seen  three  cases  where  reduction  had 
been  unsuccessfully  attempted,  by  three  different  surgeons. 

Relative  to  amputations,  the  convexity  of  the  phalanges,  in 
most  cases,  prevents  the  formation  of  a  sufficiently  large  or 
thick  dorsal  flap,  even  where  the  substance  of  the  soft  parts 
would  allow  it.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  extirpation  of 
tlie  first  or  second  phalanx  easy,  without  the  removal  of  the  other. 
This,  in  extirpation  of  the  thumb,  where  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  skeleton  is  of  importance^  is  a  resource  of  which  we  should 
always  avail  ourselves,  especially  as  it  would  not  be  more  difficult 
than  at  the  first  metacarpus. 

The  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  being  of  a  different 
class,  the  steps  of  the  operation  are  not  the  same  as  when  we 
amputate  the  first  phalanx.  After  semilunar  incision,  the  con- 
vexity of  which  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  commissure  of 
the  fingers,  the  first  eminence  met  with  is  the  head  of  the  pha- 
lanx. The  articulation,  always  exposed  with  facility,  is  situated 
some  lines  beyond.  The  relief,  formed  externally  by  the  heads  of 
the  metacarpal  bones,  points  out  the  place  which  it  occupies, 
and,  should  the  swelling  prevent  its  being  seen,  we  must  re- 
member, that  the  articulation  is  always  eight  or  ten  lines  behind 
the  digital  commissure. 

Bemarhs. — The  tissues  are  so  disposed  around  the  phalanges, 
^hat  inflammations  of  the  dorsal  sur&ce  proceed  as  on  the  cor- 
responding region  of  the  wrist,  whilst,  in  firont,  they  offer  pecu- 
liar characters.  Beneath  the  epidermis,  retained  by  the  articular 
fissures,  they  here  follow  nearly  the  same  course  over  the  three 
phalanges,  that  is  to  say,  they  cause  considerable  pain,  and  bur- 
row very  far  beneath  the  epidermis,  without  any  manifest  sweUing 
resulting  in  the  deep-seated  layers.  Beneath  the  skin,  they  are 
equally  retained,  between  the  articulations,  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  dermis  to  the  anterior  ligaments ;  but  they  extend  towards 
the  dorsal  surface,  under  the  form  of  erysipelatous  sw<elling,  in 
consequence  of  the  suppleness  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  in  this  situation.  Besides  causing  the  dermis  to  ulce- 
rate, from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  the  pus,  meeting  with 
a  thick  and  hard  epidermis,  spreads  beneath  it,  producing  a 
whitlow,  much  larger  where  the  ulceration  is  situated  beneath. 
Nothing  arresting  them,  those  of  the  fibro>synovial  sheath  are 
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distinguished  from  the  others  by  their  rapid  extension  to  the 
side  of  the  hand*  However  deep  they  are  in  the  pulp  of  the 
fingers,  inflammations  rarely  lead  to  Uiese  results,  because  the 
tendinous  sheaths  are  not  prolonged  so  far.  Thus,  disarticula* 
tion  of  the  last  phalanx,  all  things  considered,  is  infinitely  less 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  second  or  first 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH 

OF  THE  INFERIOR  EXTREMITIES. 

Supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  very  distant  from  the 
heart,  the  inferior  extremities  are  on  that  account  more  exposed 
than  the  superior  to  infiltrations  and  swellings,  whether  lym- 
phatic or  sanguineous,  and  to  all  diseases  resulting  from  stagna- 
tion of  the  fluids.  Thus,  they  are  almost  the  exclusive  seat  of 
elephantiasis,  varices,  all  kinds  of  ulcers,  and  chronic  swellings, 
depending  upon  interruption  of  the  circulation.  Receiving  dieir 
vessels  from  the  pelvis,  they  participate  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
chronic  afiections  and  chaises  manifested  in  that  cavity :  the 
developement  of  the  uterus,  during  pregnancy,  any  tumour  in 
the  pelvic  excavation,  or  iliac  fossa,  dauy  proves  this.  Their 
distance  from  the  heart  causes  the  blood  to  reach  their  ultimate 
arterial  ramification  with  difficulty,  and  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  almost  constantly  the  seat  of  gangrene  in  old  age.  Pressed 
between  the  sole  and  the  trunk,  they  may  deviate,  bend  in  vari- 
ous directions,  and  undergo  all  the  species  of  deformities,  pro- 
duceable  by  mechanical  agents.  Their  length  and  uses  in  locor 
motion,  or  station,  alike  favour  fractures,  &c. 

Their  form,  more  conical  than  cylindrical,  their  muscular,  bony, 
or  tendinous  eminences,  prevent  equal  pressure.  The  hair 
covering  their  surface^  generally  very  abundant  and  long,  forbids, 
even  more  than  in  the  arm,  the  implication  of  any  plaster  or 
operation,  without  previously  shaving  the  part.  Joined  to  the 
follicles,  which  are  near  the  root  and  to  the  substance  of  the 
skin,  these  hairs  explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  prevalence  of 
erysipelatous,  herpetic,  and  pustulary  afi^tions.  Their  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  forming  everywhere  an  equal  and  supple  layer, 
renders  difiuse  phlegmon  as  easy  as  serious,  and  gives  a  mobili^ 
to  the  int^umentB,  which  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  closing 
of  wounds,  after  operations,  &c. 

.  Here^  particularly,  tlie  aponeuroses  present  themselves  with  all 
their  sheaths.  The  general  investment  which  they  at  first  form 
fixr  the  whole  liipl;,  much  thicker  than  in  the  lypper  extremities^ 
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escplainB  why  superficial  inflammations  more  rarely  become  deep^ 
seated.  The  secondary  sheaths,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
muscles,  and  generally  very  manifest,  present  all  the  peculiarities 
common  to  aponeuroses  in  general.  Entirdy  confined  to  pro- 
f^ression  and  station,  die  lower  extremities  are  replaced,  artifi- 
cially, with  less  difficulty  than  the  superior.  The  sise  and  length 
of  their  principal  arteries  account  for  the  aneurisms  met  with,  and 
die  danger  attending  wounds  in  its  direction.  Their  variable 
dimensions  cause  the  difference  of  height  in  various  individuals. 
Like  the  upper  extremities,  they  are  naturally  divided  into  six 
portions:  first,  the  haunch,  corresponding  to  the  shoulder; 
secondly,  the  thigh ;  thirdly,  the  knee ;  fourthly,  the  leg ;  fifthly, 
the  tibio*tarsal  articulation ;  and,  sixthly,  the  foot. 


SECTION  FIRST. 

IKGUtNAL   REGION. 

The  groin  is  the  only  region  to  be  examined  in  the  first 
division  of  the  pelvic  limb.  Its  limits  are  not  so  determined  that 
all  anatomists  agree  upon  them ;  some  comprehend,  under  this 
titles  the  simple  fissure  separating  the  anterior  portions  of  the 
abdomen  and  thigh.  Others  add  the  iliac  region ;  others,  again, 
give  this  name  to  the  triangular  space  circumscribed  by  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  and  the  adductor  longus  and  sartorius  muscles. 
I  should  adopt  this  latter  idea,  were  it  not  then  necessary  to 
make  another  r^on  for  the  organs  surrounding  the  thyroid 
foramen. 

By  the  inguinal  region,  I  comprehend  all  the  soft  parts 
hiding  the  root  of  the  limb  in  front,  and  that  portion  of  the  ske* 
leton  supporting  them. 

Externally,  in  a  thin  and  muscular  man,  we  find,  first,  so* 
periorly,  Poupartfs  ligament  as  the  superior  limit;  secondly, 
briow,  a  fissure,  proceraing  from  the  anterior  iliac  tubercle^  be- 
nenth  the  ischium,  to  join  the  snb-ischiatic  or  gluteal  fissure. 
Crural  herni»  manifest  themselves  in  this  fold.  Depending  upon 
the  motions  of  the  tliigh  on  the  abdomen,  its  depth  is  considera- 
bly increased  in  flexion  of  the  limb;  thirdly,  externally,  a  verti- 
cal eminence,  indicating  the  position  of  the  tauor  vagmttfenwrn 
nmtde  ;  fourthly,  a  second  eminence^  obliquely  inwards,  caused 
by  the  sartorius  muscles ;  fifthly,  between  uiese  two  projections^ 
a  triangular  depression,  with  its  base  below;  sixdily,  within,  a 
third  eminence,  more  marked  than  the  preceding,  obliqueljr 
outwards,  and  correqmnding  to  the  rectus  and  adductor  longus 
nusdes ;  seventhly,  between  the  latter  and  the  sartorius,  a  tri- 
angHhr  excavation,  with  its  base  above,  constituting  tbe  ^proper 
ffi^HiMf  dar%,  and  elkiwing  the  pulsatioB  of  the  artei^  lo  lie 
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felt  ben^th  the  akin.  We  may  8ay»  wtthout  fioreed  analogy,  that 
the  inguinal  excavation,  and  muscular  projections  circumscribing 
it,  represent,  pret^  nearly,  the  axilla. 

The  xftth,  thick  and  dense  on  the  external  eminences,  is  very 
thin  and  loose  in  the  groin.  The  hair  of  the  pubes  advances  a 
little  upon  it,  and  numerous  sebaceous  follicles  are  met  with  ia 
its  substance.  We  may  say  that  these  follicles^  sometimes  giving 
off  a  very  fcstid  secretion,  appear  imbedded  in  the  most  super* 
ficial  layers  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  bend  of  the 
groin,  we  should  divide  the  skin  parallel  to  its  direction,  if  we 
would  avoid  irregular  cicatrices. 

The  general  suibcyianeoug  tissue  presents  here,  as  elsewhere^ 
two  distinct  lamellae.  That  nearest  the  skin  encloses  adipose 
cellules ;  the  other,  deeper,  has  a  very  distinct  membranous  ap^ 
pearance.  They  Iform  two  planes,  as  in  the  abdomen.  One 
continuous  with  the  general  subcutaneous  &scia;  the  other,  ap- 
pearing to  fix  near  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  pubes,  after  inter- 
lacing with  the  similar  layer  of  the  iliac  region.  Containing  the 
saphena  vein,  and  the  branches  running  to  it,  the  latter,  also, 
encloses  the  superficial  glands  of  the  groin*  Its  union  to  the 
crural  arch  and  below,  causes  hemiae  to  be  conq>ressed  during 
extension  of  the  thigh,  rendering  it  necessary  to  flex  the  limb, 
when  we  apply  the  taxis.  Inguinal  tumours,  from  this  cause, 
may  mount  beneath  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen,  as  may« 
also,  infiltrations,  abscesses,  &c. 

Aponeurosis. — Since  the  time  of  Hesselbach,  the  fibrous  layers 
of  the  groin  have  been  the  objects  of  considerable  labour  and 
research,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Hey,  CoUes,  Scarpa,  J.  Cloquet, 
A.  Thomson,  Verpillat,  Lebaudy,  &c. 

My  description,  however,  differs  from  theirs  in  some  respects. 
Examined  externally,  this  aponeurosis  passes  over  the  rectos 
femoris,  internal  to  which  a  strong  layer,  coming  irom  the 
pelvis,  is  detached,  to  slide  between  it  and  the  psoas  and  iliaeus. 
Subsequently  uniting,  posteriorly,  to  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
it  immediately  splits  to  envelope  the  sartorius.  Internal  to  this 
muscle,  it  acUieres  superiorly  to  the  inferior  border  of  Poupart^s 
ligament,  to  split  again  shortly.  Of  the  two  lamellae  resulting 
the  deep  sends  a  thick  process  between  the  psoas  and  pectineus 
iBMscles,  before  arriving  beneath  the  vessels,  and  investing  the  an* 
terior  surface  of  the  adductors,  and,  subsequently,  the  pubic  crest^ 
^  &r  as  the  bottom  of  the  inguinal  region.  Internally  and  supe^ 
xiorly  it  terminates,  by  coming  in  contact  with  Poupar^s  and  Oim* 
hernat's  ligaments.  The  superficial  layer,  which  we  haive  left 
near  the  sartorius,  separates  fi*om  the  preceding,  passes  in  front 
of  the  crural  vessels,  and  concurs  by  fixing  itself  by  its  apex, 
on  the.  crest  and  close  to  the  spine  <^  the  pubes,  in  die  fbnn»» 
tion  of  Gimbeniat's  l^;ament.  It  is  triangular  <»r  fiileiform  9 
one  of  ita  edges,; the  superior,  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligamcoti 
another,  the  external^  is  its  commencement.    The  thij^  repre^ 
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flents  a  kind  of  arch,  and  circumscribes  the  superior  and  external 
portion  of  the  crural  opening. 

The  crural  canal — The  inffuhial  apeatinyoi  the  crural  canal}  at 
its  internal  and  infmor  portion,  more  resembles  a  gutter  of  oval 
form,  its  larger  extremity  outwards  and  downwards,  aifd  its  apex 
at  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique. 

This  opening  curves  in  a  semicircle,  from  the  side  of  the 
pubes,  outwards  and  downwards,  immediatdy  extending  from 
without,  inwards  and  upwards,  as  if  its  termination  would  glide 
under  its  point  of  origin^  maldng  a  spiral  turn ;  its  axis  fiuling 
obliquely,  from  within  outwards,  on  the  antero-posterior  axis  of 
the  tnigh.  Being  filled  or  closed  by  lamellse,  a  kind  of  rarifi- 
cation  of  xkiejiucia  lata,  many  persons  have  considered  that  it 
does  not  in  reality  exist;  but,  taking  the  saphena  for  a  guide^ 
we  shall  always  find  it,  provided  we  remove  the  reticulated, 
cribriform  membrane  concealing  it. 

•  The  posterior  waS  of  the  crural  canal  is  formed  by  the  deep 
layer  of  thefiucia  lata.  Its  external  side  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  oblique  from  above  downwards,  and  inwards,  and  formed 
by  the  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  xiie  fascia  lateu  Its  m- 
temal  tide  only  extends  firom  the  pectineal  crest,  or  Oimbemat's 
ligament,  to  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  The  opening  in  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  aponeurosis  replaces  it  in  this  direction. 
Its  inferior  orifice^  leaving  a  portion  of  the  vein  visible,  encloses 
deep  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue,  uniting  the  subcu- 
taneous to  the  sub-peritoneal  ^^Escto. 

This  canal,  a  true  continuation  of  the  iliac  fossa,  divested  of 
viscera,  peritoneum,  and  of  the  fascia  propria  filling  it,  enters 
beneath  the  internal  portion  of  the  femoral  arch,  and  proceeds 
to  the  thigh,  forming  a  duct,  the  anterior  wall  of  whidi  is 
wanting,  where  it  receives  the  saphena  vein,  and  which  termi- 
nates by  becoming  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius 
muscle. 

Hence,  we  may  easily  understand,  how  matter,  effused  in  the 
abdomen,  between  the  peritoneum  and  aponeurosis,  may  be 
transported  to  the  groin,  producing  infiltration  of  the  limb,  or 
giving  rise  to  abscesses  by  congestion,  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
hernise  or  other  tumours.  The  matter,  also,  instead  of  accumu- 
lating beneath  the  skin,  may  continue  to  descend,  foUowii^  the 
sheath  of  the  sartorius  to  the  bottom  of  the  thigh. 

The  space  existing  between  the  superior  iliac  spine  and  that  of 
the  pubes  being  larger  in  woman  than  man,  femoral  hernia  is  more 
frequent  in  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  is  Anther  ang* 
mented  by  another  anatomical  reason;  namely,  because  the 
inguinal,  very  narrow  in  females,  has  no  scrotum  prolonging 
it  to  the  exterior.  The  viscera  cannot  escape  thei«,  as  in  man, 
but  extending,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  crural  ibssette  of  the 
region,  they  escape  more  easily  through  the  femoral  canaL 

Nevertheless,  the  pelvis,  in  childhcKKl,  difiers  so  little  in  sise 
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in  both  sexes,  that  inguinal  and  crural  herniae  are  as  common 
in  one  as  the  other,  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  It  is  only  after 
puberty  that  the  difi&rence  is  observable. 

Entering  the  crural  canal,  the  viscera  descend  almost  perpen- 
dicularly; but  their  exit  being  from  behind  forwards,  and 
inwards,  it  is  necessary  to  compress  them  from  before  backwards, 
following  the  axis  of  the  aponeurotic  opening,  in  order  to  push 
them,  subsequently,  upwards.  When  they  mount  into  the  bend 
of  the  groin,  between  the  superficial  fold  oi  fascia  lata  and  sub- 
cutaneous fascia,  instead  of  continuing  their  descent,  the  hernial 
sac,  with  the  part  which  it  encloses,  curves  at  a  more  or  less  acute 
angle.  Therefore,  if  pressure  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner, 
die  tumour,  &r  from  re-entering,  will  flatten,  and  to  reduce  it 
we  must  push  it  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without  in- 
wards, until  we  have  brought  it  opposite  the  external  opening 
of  the  canal.  The  walls  of  the  canal  being  all  aponeurotic, 
and,  consequently,  but  slightly  extensible,  the  viscera  form  a 
globular,  hard  tumour,  strongly  sustained  by  the  fascia  lata,  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  &scia  superfieialis  in  front. 

The  portion  of  the  latter  Jiucia,  closing  the  crural  opening  by 
means  of  various  bands,  sometimes  divides  the  tumour  into 
distinct  lobules. 

The  frequency  of  constriction  in  crural  hernise  arises  from  the 
dense  structure  of  the  tissues,  traversed  or  separated  by  the 
organs,  and  also  from  the  acute  angle  which  these  latter  are 
obuged  to  make  in  escaping.  This  constriction  may  occur  at 
the  femoral  opening  of  the  canal,  at  its  abdominal  ring,  or  at  the 
neck  of  the  sac  I^  as  I  consider,  the  first  is  the  most  common,  it 
will  be  quite  sufficient  to  cut  upwards  and  outwards,  on  some  point 
of  the  concave  border  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis, to  relieve  it,  without  entering  the  abdomen.  The  incision 
of  the  external  ring  almost  always  allows  of  the  reduction  of 
the  parts,  not  only  when  it  is  itself  the  cause  of  constriction^ 
but  also  when  that  occurs  much  higher  up.  This  arises  fi-om 
the  semilunar  border  of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  instead  of  being 
sharp  and  finishing  abruptly,  inclining  downwards  towards  the 
thigh,  becoming  uninterruptedly  continuous  with  the  two  portions 
otjkseialataj  forming  a  gutter,  which  constitutes  the  internal 
third  of  the  canal.  Hence,  an  incision,  upwards  and  outwards, 
suffices  in  the  majority  of  instances.  My  experience  has  led 
me  to  consider,  that  this  method  renders  the  operation  much 
less  dangerous. 

When  the  constriction  occurs  at  the  upper  ring,  it  is  rarely 
caused  but  by  the  semilunar  border  of  Gimbemafs  ligament^ 
unless  it  be  produced  by  the  inferior  border  of  the  crural  arch 
itself.  Pott  remarks  that  the  depth  of  the  parts  would  then 
render  the  incision  delicate  and  very  dangerous,  especially  in 
i^an.  In  some  directions  we  can  scarcely  avoid  injuring  some 
important  organ.     If  upwards  and  outwards,  as  recommended 
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by  Sharp  and  Dapiiytreii»  the  instrument  is  direeted  immedi- 
ately towards  the  epioastric  artery ;  directly  npwardsy  as  was 
practised  before  the  tune  of  Arnaud,  or  rather  upwards  and 
inwards,  towards  the  umbilicus,  as  advised  by  HeisCer  and 
Desault,  when  the  tumour  is  near  the  pubes,  we  run  the  risk 
of  dividing  the  pubic  branch  of  the  epigastric  artery  in  both 
sexes,  and  in  man  the  spermatic  artery  and  vas  deferens. 
Founded  on  the  fiftcts  reported  by  Amaud,  and  experiments  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  Scarpa  considered  that  we  could  not  cut  more 
than  two  lines  into  the  inferior  border  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
without  injuring  the  spermatic  vessels;  but  these  fears  are 
evidently  exaggerated.  Upon  most  dead  bodies  we  may  cut 
from  three  to  four  lines  without  touching  the  cord,  and  the 
softness  of  that  organ  allows  it  to  yield  and  roll  away  from  the 
knife,  in  some  degree  preventing  its  division;  besides  which,  it 
may  be  drawn  inwards  and  upwards,  out  of  the  way.  Let  us 
observe,  however,  that  in  following  this  direction,  if  the  epigas- 
tric artery  be  within,  we  should  almost  inevitably  divide  it, 
inasmuch  as,  being  drawn  towards  the  median  line  by  the  dis- 
placed  parts,  its  curvature  would  thus  be  considerably  augmented. 
The  neck  of  the  sac  being  embraced  internally  by  the  maigin 
of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  we  should  naturally  cut  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mauchart,  in  1748»  recommended  the  incision  to  be  made 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  pubes, 
but  only  to  avoid  the  epigastric  artery.  Richter  advis«l  the 
same,  and  Hey  practised  it.  But  Gimbemat  is  the  first  who 
pointed  out,  that,  by  cutting  along  the  body  of  the  pubes,  we 
might  divide  the  triangular  fold  of  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the 
extent  of  four,  five,  or  six  lines,  without  endangering  either 
cord  or  artery.  However,  the  pubic  branch  of  the  epigastric 
would  most  frequently  be  wounded  if  we  were  obliged  to  prolong 
the  incision  beyond  the  above  extent.  By  cutting  obliquely 
downwards,  separating,  as  it  were,  Gimbernat's  ligament  from 
the  external  pillar  of  the  inguinal  ring,  we  almost  constantly 
avoid  it. 

This  method,  recently  modified  by  Verpillat,  who  advises 
the  incision  to  be  carried  directly  backwards  upon  the  pelvic 
process,  has  nothing  against  it,  further  than  me  inability  of 
always  reaching  the  most  constricted  portion  of  the  ring ;  but 
this  inconvenience  is  very  slight,  as  we  can  generally  cut  to 
five  lines;  and,  moreover,  in  crural  hemise^  better  than  in 
inguinal,  it  is  just  possible  to  divide  in  all  directions,  and  to 
adopt  the  multiplied  incisions  of  VidaL  In  the  female^  unless 
from  anomaly,  at  least,  when  the  epigastric  artery  does  not  run 
borisontally  to  the  rectus  muscle,  in  the  direction  of  the  crural 
arch,  as  M.  Verpillat  relates,  in  cutting  upwards,  the  amall 
tiranaverse  artery  of  the  pubes  is  the  only  organ  of  importance 
which  can  be  wounded,  the  inguinal  ring  only  cpntaining  tho* 
nMmd  ligament,  in  place  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
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In  exposing  the  viscera  we  mtist  not  expect  to  meet  with  the 
same  tissues  as  in  inguinal  hernia.  Placed,  from  any  cause,  in 
the  lesser  iliac  or  crural  fossette,  they  push  before  them  the  peri- 
toneiun,  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  enclosed  in  fascia  propria. 
This  latter,  derived  from  the  cellular  tissue  filling  the  canal, 
is  thicker  in  the  centre  than  where  the  intestine  enters  The 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  covering  the  external  opening,  next  unites 
to  the  fiiscia  propria,  unless  the  hernia  escapes  through  one  of 
the  openings  by  which  this  membrane  is  perforated.  Up  to  this 
point  the  parts  have  proceeded  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body, 
but  now  they  follow  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  external 
crural  ring,  leaving  the  femoral  vessels  and  saphena  vein  exter- 
nal. The  superficial  fascia  is  then  applied  upon  the  preceding 
double  envelope,  and  the  integuments  cover  the  whole,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  glands,  which  also  surround  tlie  hernia,  and  which 
we  will  describe  hereafter. 

In  a  preparation  shown  to  me  by  M.  Langier,  Gimbernat's 
ligament,  larger  and  stronger  externally  than  usual,  was  so 
thin  and  weak  near  the  pubes  tliat  the  hernia  had  traversed  it, 
instead  of  passing  through  the  crural  ring.  The  incision  in 
this  case  should  be  made  on  the  fibrous  circle,  as  on  the  ring  of 
the  external  oblique,  and  not  on  the  falciform  border  of  the 
aponeurosis.  The  ss^hena,  always  pushed  backwards  and  down- 
wards, need  cause  no  apprehension.  However,  by  making  a 
crucial  incision,  like  Dupuytren,  it  might  possibly  be  wounded 
in  terminating  the  vertical  incision.  Thus,  instead  of  six  invest- 
ing membranes,  as  in  scrotal  hernia,  we  have  here,  in  reality, 
but  four;  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fascia,  subperitoneal  fascia, 
and  the  sac;  and  neither  fitscia  of  the  cord,  cremaster,  nor  fibrous 
membrane  of  the  ring.  The  peritoneum  sending  no  prolonga- 
tion beneath  the  crural  arch  in  the  natural  condition,  this  species 
of  hernia  cannot  be  congenital.  • 

The  groin  contains  numerous  muscles.  The  sartorius  having 
a  complete  sheath,  pus  formed  in  it  would  spread  in  its  fibrous 
canal,  and  might  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  thigh  without 
flowing  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Its  weakness  here  favours 
its  rupture  in  violent  exertion ;  such,  for  instance,  as  preventing 
the  pelvis  falling  backwards,  when  the  feet  suddenly  slip  for- 
wards* 

The  ffracUis^  or  rectus  irUemus,  oblique  from  within  outwards, 
is  provided,  like  the  preceding,  with  an  aponeurotic  sheath, 
which  presents  more  resistance  to  pus,  8tc.  anteriorly  than 
posteriorly. 

llie  adductors  are  so  disposed,  that  the  first,  or.  longus,  attached, 
external,  to  the  gracilis,  a  little  above  the  subpubic  foramen,  pro- 
ceeds, spreading  towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  femur. 
The  second,  or  hrems^  also  attached  to  the  pubes,  but  beneath 
the  preceding,  equally  internal  to  the  obturator  foramen,  is  at 
first  concealed  by  the  pectineus,  and  terminates  on  the  same 
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plane  as  the  other  two,  before  it  is  inserted  beneath  the  lesser 
trochanter.  The  third,  or  moffnus,  arising  from  the  whole  of  the 
external  lip  of  the  ischium,  and  also  the  commencement  of  its 
ramus,  passes  behind  the  two  former  to  be  inserted  into  the  linea 
aspera  and  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  Its  fibres  diverge 
as  they  leave  the  ischium,  so  that  the  superior  are  transverse, 
whilst  those  succeeding  become  more  and  more  oblique  as  they 
descend.  Between  the  quadratus  and  the  third  adductor,  there 
is  a  ceUvlar  space^  conducting  from  the  gluteal  into  the  inguinal 
r^ion,  where  pus,  arriving  from  the  ischiatic  notch,  may  con- 
sequently form  abscess  by  congestion. 

The  pectineuSi  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of  the  groin,  forms 
the  plane  of  the  crural  canal.  Arising  from  the  crest  of  the 
pubes,  covered  by  the  deep  process  of  ihefcucia  latoj  it  constitutes, 
posteriorly,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sub-obturator  cellular  exca- 
vation ;  consequently  hiding  the  anterior  portion  of  the  external 
obturator,  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  leave  the  pelvis  by  the 
thyroid  canal,  as  well  as  the  viscera,  when  they  escape  through 
this  opening. 

The  obturator  extemusj  the  deepest  of  the  muscles  of  the  groin, 
filling  all  the  obturator  fossa,  is  attached  to  the  thyroid  mem- 
brane, and  crosses  the  sub-cotyloid  fissure  of  the  ischium  to  be 
inserted  in  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur.  Turning  the  foot 
outwards,  it  continually  tends  to  approximate  the  trochanter  to 
the  ischium,  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  lies  on  the 
adductor  magniis,  covered  by  the  pectineus.  The  vessels  and  nerves 
pass  over  its  anterior  border,  and  thyroid  hernise  form  in  front. 

We  found  the  commencement  of  the  subpubic  canal  in  the 
pelvic  cavity;  we  here  find  its  external  opening.  It  differs 
from  the  internal  in  having  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  un- 
enveloped  by  aponeurotic  expansion,  or  fibrous  membrane,  and, 
therefore,  easily  depressed. 

The  intestine,  entering  here,  penetrates  very  easily  into  the 
sub-obturator  excavation.  The  neck  of  the  sac  is  surrounded  by 
the  subpubian  gutter  in  front,  and,  externally,  by  the  border  of 
the  obturator  muscles,  and  the  arch  of  the  thyroid  membrane 
below,  and  internally.  In  the  latter  situation  we  meet  with  the 
vessels ;  at  least,  such  was  their  position  in  the  subject  examined 
by  Sir  A.  Cooper.  However,  they  may  also  be  found  externally, 
and  even  in  front,  although  more  rarely,  as  they  partly  traverse 
the  external  obturator  muscle.  On  leaving  the  canal,  which  is 
oblique  from  behind  forwards  and  inwards,  the  organs  are  «i- 
veloped,  first,  by  the  peritoneal  sac ;  secondly,  by  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  sub-obturator  excavation,  spread  over  the  Jasda 
propria^  with  which  it  blends ;  thirdly,  anteriorly,  by  the  adduc* 
tor  brevis  and  pectineus  muscles;  fourthly,  internally,  by  the 
adductor  longus  and  gracilis,  and,  posteriorly,  by  tlie  adductor 
magnus.  Their  deep  situation  most  commonly  prevents  their 
projecting  outwards,  or,  rather,  their  swelling  is  so  deep-seated, 
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that  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  abscess.  Subjects  have 
been  met  with  in  whom  the  thyroid  hernia  was  sufficiently  large 
to  produce  a  considerable  eminence  in  the  groin.  Such  was 
the  first  feet  mentioned  by  Garengeot,  and  that  by  Dupuytren. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  rarely  constricted,  which  is  more 
astonishing,  as  the  posterior  opening  is  not  at  all  extensible,  and 
the  more  fortunate,  as  the  operation  would  be  extremely  difficult 
and  dangerous,  and,  according  to  Malaval,  has  only  been  per- 
formed by  Armand. 

The  rectus  femoris  presents  nothing  remarkable  here.  We 
must,  however,  observe,  that,  by  means  of  its  reflected  tendon  it 
unites  the  aponeurosis  of  the  thigh  to  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint. 
Identified,  as  it  were,  with  this  capsule,  it  becomes  a  principal 
agent  in  opposing  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  upwards 
and  outwards.  It  is  analogous  to  the  long  portion  of  the  triceps, 
beneath  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  triceps^  enveloping  the  femur 
from  the  base  of  its  neck  and  great  trochanter,  presents  no  sur- 
gical interest  in  the  groin.  The  pstHzs  and  iliacus^  united,  on 
the  contrary,  require  particular  attention,  from  their  relations  to 
the  aponeurosis,  crursd  arch,  and  articulation. 

The  iliac  canaL — The  sheath  enclosing  the  two  extremities, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  iliac  fossa,  occasions  the  variation 
of  depth  in  abscesses  from  congestion,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  in  different  individuals.  When  the  matter  has  been 
transported  to  the  groin,  through  the  intervention  of  the  fiscia 
propria^  across  the  crural  canal,  the  abscess  will  be  subcutaneous ; 
whilst,  when  it  infiltrates  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  it  remains 
under  the  deep  portion  of  the  aponeurosis.  Gradually  distend- 
ing this  layer,  it  pushes  the  vessels  forwards  and  inwards,  forms 
a  more  or  less  marked  projection  at  the  anterior  and  internal 
portion  of  the  thigh,  and  generally  leaves  the  fold  of  the  groin 
free.  Piercing  the  septum,  prolonging  the  iliac  and  psoas 
muscles  from  the  pectineus,  or  that  which  is  placed  between  the 
first  of  these  muscles  and  the  rectus  femoris,  pus  may  equally 
extend  into  the  sub-thyroid  excavation,  pass  between  the  abduc- 
tors, particularly  above  the  first,  forming  a  tumour  under  the 
ischium;  whilst,  externally,  it  sometimes  escapes  between  the 
gluteal  muscles,  triceps,  and  fascia  latoj  to  project  beneath  the 
great  trochanter.  Hence,  we  perceive  how  the  fluid  of  these 
collections  may  traverse  the  whole  of  the  thigh;  how  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  successive  appearance  of  a  number  of 
deposits,  by  congestion,  in  the  different  parts  of  the  limb,  as 
well  as  the  sacculated  form  which  they  frequently  present ;  how 
we  may  ascertain,  by  their  deep  or  superficial  situation,  whether 
they  arise  from  alteration  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  or  from 
psoitis,  or  whether  they  are  simply  the  result  of  inflammation 
of  the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue. 

From  the  pelvis  the  pus  may  arrive  at  the  groin,  across  the 
obturator  foramen,  by  the  crural  arch,  and  even  across  the  per- 
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forated  cotyloid  cavity,  and  reciprocally,  as  I  saw  in  a  youno^ 
man,  who  died  at  La  Pi  tie,  in  1831,  and  another,  in  1824.  I 
saw  one  in  1832,  where  the  abscess,  forming  under  the  aponeu- 
roses behind  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  in  the  iliac  fossa,  passed 
through  the  inguinal  and  crural  canals  and  thyroid  foramen, 
then  slid  between  the  pectineus  and  adductor  muscles,  to  encircle 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  point  on  the  superior  external  third 
of  the  thigh.  In  a  fourth  the  matter,  rising  in  the  cotyloid 
cavity,  pursued  thesamedirection,mountingtotheposterior  border 
of  the  tensor  vamnas  femoris  muscle.  We  thus  see  the  importance 
of  knowledge  oi  the  cellular  tracts  in  diagnoses  of  purulent  col- 
lections of  the  superior  fourth  of  the  thigh. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bursa  mucosa,  existing  between 
the  capsule  of  the  joints  the  body  of  the  pubes,  and  ttie  iliac 
tendon,  although  one  of  the  largest,  and  the  one  most  frequently 
drawn  upon  by  the  muscles,  has  been,  as  it  were,  forgotten  by 
pathologists.  I  have  here  observed  collections  of  serum,  sangui- 
neous masses,  and  fibrous  concretions,  as  in  front  of  the  knee.  Fre- 
quently  communicating  by  a  large  opening,  either  accidental  or 
natural,  with  the  hip  joint,  it  there  transmits  its  own  affections, 
or  others  derived  from  the  vertebral  column  and  pelvis,  and 
may,  in  its  turn,  receive  diseases,  and  convey  them  to  the  abdo- 
men and  iliac  fossa ;  and  we  not  unfrequently  find  the  hip-joint 
diseased  at  the  same  time  as  the  vertebrae,  in  consequence  of 
abscess  from  congestion. 

Thus  reflected  over  tlie  front  of  the  joints,  the  psoas  and 
iliacus  united  support  this  bursa  very  solidly.  Admirably  dis- 
posed to  flex  the  thi^h  upon  the  pelvis,  at  the  same  time  rota- 
ting it  outwards,  and,  reciprocally,  the  spine  or  pelvis  upon  the 
limb,  they  aid,  rather  than  prevent,  luxation  forwards. 

Arteries. — The  femoral,  nearer  the  sartorius  muscle  than  those 
bounding  the  inguinal  canal  internally,  oblique  from  above 
downwards,  and  inwards,  rather  nearer  the  iliac  spine  than  that 
of  the  pubes,  in  its  passage  under  the  crural  arch,  is  placed  in 
the  substance  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  aponeurosis.  Posteriorly 
it  reposes  upon  the  pectineus  muscle  and  body  of  the  pubes,  in 
front  of  the  iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  the  head  of  the  femur,  and 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  two  first  adductors,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  aponeurosis.  Externally  the  same  fibrous 
layer  aione  separates  it,  superiorly,  from  the  internal  surface  of 
the  iliacus  and  psoas  muscles,  and,  below,  from  the  triceps  and 
body  of  the  femur.  Internally,  it  is  everywhere  contiguous  to 
the  vein,  which,  by  degrees,  winds  behind  it 

To  obliterate  it  we  must  necessarily  compress  it  upon  the 
pubes,  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  against  that  bone,  between  the 
triceps  and  the  attachment  of  the  adductors.  The  first  situation 
afibrds  a  very  solid  point;  but  as  its  surface  is  slightly  inclined 
forwards,  pressure  must  be  obliquely  backwards.  Rather  below, 
that  is,  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  compression  is  much  more  dif- 
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ficult,  unless  the  thigh  is  extended.  Rounded  bodies  succeed 
here  better  than  in  the  preceding  point,  as  the  artery,  being 
placed  rather  in  front  of  the  fissure  separating  the  pectineus 
from  the  iliacus  and  psoas,  than  on  these  muscles  themselves,  is 
less  likely  to  roll  from  under  the  instrument,  which  would  easily 
penetrate  the  cavity.  Compression  against  the  femur  is  only 
practicable  in  thin  persons,  or  where  tlie  muscles  are  slightly 
developed.  We  must  then  apply  the  four  fingers  in  the  bottom 
of  the  inguinal  cavity,  and  the  thumb  external  to  the  limb,  so 
that  the  artery  may  be  compressed  from  within  outwards,  and 
from  before  backwards,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  separating 
the  internal  portion  of  the  triceps  from  the  psoas  and  iliacus, 
and  pectineus  muscles.  Since  the  publication  of  Scarpa's  works, 
this  region  has  been  selected  for  the  application  of  the  ligature, 
as  the  artery  is  here  so  superficial  tliat  its  pulsation  may  be  felt 
through  the  skin. 

In  &ct,  nothing  is  more  simple  when  there  is  neither  swell- 
ing nor  infiltration,  and,  by  incising  on  the  internal  border  of 
the  sartorius,  which  rather  covers  the  vessels  below,  we  are  sure 
to  arrive  at  it.  If  the  great  saphena  vein  is  there  we  cannot 
mistake  it,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  always  subcutaneous. 
The  femoral  vein,  being  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  must  be 
carefully  separated  from  it,  and  the  thread  passed  from  within 
outwards.  An  observation,  communicated  to  me  by  M.  Huguier, 
proves,  however,  that  the  femoral  artery  may  sometimes  be  in- 
ternal, instead  of  external.  It  rarely  offers  any  anomalies,  but 
occasionally  divides  near  its  origin,  like  the  humeral,  into  two 
branches  of  nearly  equal  size.  Gooch  says  that  he  has  met  with 
this  two  or  three  times.  Heister  thought  that  those  individuals 
who  recovered  after  ligature  of  the  crural  artery  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  owed  their  cure  to  this  peculiarity.  I  once 
met  with  this  anomaly,  which  has  ako  been  observed  by  Bell, 
James,  Houston,  &c. 

The  division  occurring  in  the  anterior  of  the  pelvis,  as  in 
James's  case,  generally  arises  from  an  excessive  developement 
of  the  profunda,  which  descends  lower  and  arises  higher 
than  ordinary,  as  in  a  case  under  my  observation.  At  other 
times  the  two  trunks,  separated  in  the  groin,  unite  before 
they  arrive  at  the  poplitial  cavity.  This  was  the  case  in  Bell's 
patient. 

When  the  femoral  is  replaced  by  the  descending  branch  of 
the  ischiatic,  enormously  developed,  as  remarked  in  a  pre- 
paration of  M.  Manec's,  there  are  only  very  small  arteries 
in  the  groin,  and  wounds  or  operations  would  be  much  less 
dangerous. 

The  profunda,  maintaining  the  circulaUon  in  the  limb  when 
the  ligature  of  the  preceding  is  applied  beneath  it,  is  generally 
given  off  at  about  two  inches  from  Poupart's  ligament,  some- 
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times  rather  higher,  at  others  rather  lower.  Immediately 
after  its  origin,  it  pierces  the  deep  aponeurosis,  approaches  the 
femur,  and  winds  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus ;  subsequently  lying  on  the  internal  side  of  the  arteiy 
whence  it  arose,  entering  the  femoral  region,  but  always  more 
deeply. 

The  internal  circum/kx,  sometimes  arising  from  the  trunk  of 
the  femoral,  but  more  frequendy  from  the  profunda,  passes 
backwards  and  inwards,  winds  round  the  neck  of  the  iemur 
above  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  external  obturator  and 
common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  runs  between 
the  adductor  magnus  and  quadratus  femoris,  and  is  lost  in  the 
muscles  inserted  into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter. 
Among  the  numerous  branches  which  it  gives  off  in  this  course, 
there  is  not  one  of  sufficient  size  to  produce  any  great  hemor- 
rhage. It  is  so  disposed,  that  its  trunk  may  be  lacerated,  in 
fractures  of  the  neck  or  luxations  of  the  femur.  Whether  it 
comes  from  the  epigastric,  as  I  have  seen,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  it  furnishes  that  vessel,  as  observed  by  Michelet,  or 
whether  it  arises  from  the  profunda  itself,  as  in  Green's  case, 
there  would  be  less  danger  than  might  at  first  be  imagined  in 
the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  Although,  in  the  two 
cases,  it  would  run  round  a  portion  of  the  crural  canal,  the 
depth  of  its  origin  or  its  destination  would,  in  some  measure, 
cause  the  viscera  to  pass  in  front.  It  would  scarcely,  however, 
have  been  avoided  in  M.  Micheletfs  patient,  had  the  knife  been 
directed  inwards.  M.  Huguier,  who  has  twice  seen  the  epigas* 
trie  arise  from  the  femoral,  at  an  inch  below  Pouparfs  liga- 
ment, has  also  told  me,  that,  in  entering  the  abdomen,  it  ran 
along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crural  canal. 

The  external  circumflex  often  arises  from  a  common  trunk 
with  the  preceding,  frequently,  also,  from  the  profunda,  and 
sometimes  from  the  femoral.  Very  large,  it  passes  immediately 
outwards,  between  the  triceps  and  rectus  femoris  muscles.  An 
instrument  carried  perpendicularly  in  the  bend  of  the  groin, 
external  to  the  femoral  vessels,  might,  therefore,  fall  upon  it  or 
its  principal  branches,  and  produce  serious  hemorrhage. 

The  superficial  epigastric^  separating  from  the  femoral,  at 
some  lines  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  immediately  traversing 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  aponeurosis,  to  distribute  itself  to 
the  inguinal  glands  and  ascend  to  the  abdomen,  is  exposed  to 
injury  in  the  operation  for  crural  ^hernia,  and  ligature  of  the 
femoral  artery,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  Being  mostly 
very  small,  we  are  rarely  obliged  to  apply  a  ligature. 

The  external  pudics  generally  emerge  through  the  oval  open* 
ing  in  the  fascia  lata.  One  passes  in  front  of  the  saphena  to 
proceed  to  the  scrotum,  whilst  the  other,  gliding  below,  is 
applied  on  the  fibrous  envelope  of  the  limb,  running  towards 
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the  same  parts.  The  first  alone  would  be  injured  in  the  ope- 
ration for  crural  hernia,  and  both  might  be  avoided  in  tying 
the  femoral  artery,  unless  we  cut  too  far  from  the  sartorius 
muscle. 

The  siq>er/icial  mutcular  arises  generally  from  the  external 
circumflex,  but  sometimes  from  the  femoral,  to  pass  imme» 
diately  between  the  rectus  and  sartorius  muscles;  where  it 
must  be  sought  after  amputation. 

Hie  obturator  belongs  to  the  inguinal  r^on,  although  arising 
from  the  internal  iliac;  traversing  the  thyroid  canal,  it  furnishes 
unimportant  branches.  One  penetrates  the  liip  joint,  supplying 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  ligamentum  teres.  Its  two  principid 
branches  and  their  ramifications  enter  the  muscles  of  the  inner 
portion  of  die  thigh.  The  posterior  anastomoses  with  the  cir- 
cumflex, ischiatic,  &c.,  whilst  the  anterior,  which  is  the  largest, 
sends  several  branches  in  front  across  the  intervals  of  the 
adductor  longus  and  pectineus  muscles.  It  is  also  very  inti- 
mately applied  on  the  inner  side  of  obturator  hernia. 

Feins. — The  adherence  of  the  veins  to  their  accompanying 
arteries  and  the  number  of  their  valves  render  it  difiicult  to 
separate  them  during  operations,  and  prevent  their  being  so 
liable  as  others  to  hemorrhage  from  reflux. 

Thejemoralj  applied  against  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and 
a  little  behind,  is  supplied  with  valves.  Its  size  augments  as  it 
ascends;  especially,  above  the  inguinal  opening  in  the  aponeu- 
rosis, tram  uie  arrival  of  the  saphena  and  deep  femoral  branches. 
Enveloped  in  the  same  sheath  as  the  artery,  it  may  be  com- 
pressed in  the  crural  canal  by  hernia;  hence  the  infiltration 
of  the  limb  produced  in  some  individuals  by  these  tiunours. 
Aneurisms  also  produce  the  same  efiect,  by  the  same  mechanism. 
Its  volume  renders  hemorrhage  so  severe,  and  ligature  so  dan- 
gerous, tliat  it  might  be  better  to  imitate  M.  Gensoul,  and 
applv  the  thread  upon  the  artery. 

The  saphenoj  placed  in  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous 
fiucia,  mounts,  obliquely  outwards,  towards  the  opening  in  the 
&scia  lata,  where  it  plunges  into  the  crural,  receiving  the  cuta^- 
neous  branches  of  the  abdomen,  and  frequently  the  external 
pudic  Fortified,  externally,  by  the  cellular  membrane  closing 
the  inguinal  opening  of  the  fascia  lata,  its  walls  are,  conse- 
quently. Weaker  and  less  resistant  at  its  entrance  into  the 
femoral,  than  elsewhere.  Thus  it  frequently  dilates  here,  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  crural  hernia,  as  observed  by  J.  L.  Petit, 
in  a  case  where  the  practitioner  had  applied  a  truss,  or  for 
aneurism,  in  consequence  of  the  pulsation  derived  from  the 
arteiy.  As  to  the  cutaneous  and  pudic  veins,  they  are  of  no 
practical  importance.  It  must  be  observed,  that  tumours  of  the 
ffroin  quickly  determine  its  swelling  and  dilatation.  They 
formed  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  which  had  been  mistak^i 
for  hernia,  and  for  which  the  woman,  whose  case  I  have  already 
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times   rather   higher,  at  others   rather   lower.      lumv 
after  its  origin,  it  pierces  the  deep  aponeurosis,  appror 
femur,  and  winds  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  front  of 
and  iliacus;  subsequently  lying  on  the  internal  sido  ( 
whence  it  arose,  entering  the  femoral  region,  but 
deeply. 

The  internal  circumflex^  sometimes  arising  frr 
the  femoral,  but  more  frequently  from  xh(^ 
backwards  and  inwards,  winds  round  the  t 
above  the  lesser  trochanter,  between  the  ex' 
common  tendon  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  n 
the  adductor  magnus  and  quadratus  leu 

muscles  inserted  into  the  digital  fos^a  

Among  the  numerous  branches  which  ' 

there  is  not  one  of  sufficient  size  to 

rhage.     It  is  so  disposed,  that  its  ' 

fractures  of  the  neck  or  luxatior 

comes  from  the  epigastric,  as  I  "  \^ 

contrary,  it  furnishes  that  vessf 

whether  it  arises  from  the  pr 

there  would  be  less  danger  tl 

the  operation  for  strangulate 

cases,  it  would  run  round 

depth  of  its  origin  or  its  f' 

cause  the  viscera  to  pass  ii 

have  been  avoided  in  M.  ^ 

directed  inwards.     M.  H 

trie  arise  from  the  fenioi 

ment,  has  also  told  me.   * 

along  the  anterior  wall  <  ' 

The  external  drain f/^ 
with  the  preceding,  |V. 
sometimes  from  the  fc  n 
outwards,  between  tlK^  • 
instrument  carried  p- 
external  to  the  femon*' 
its  principal  branches. 

The  superjicial    r/>' 
some  lines  beneath  Jo 
the  superficial  hn  er  . 

the  inguinal  giancU  <.  " 

injury  in  the  opLi.i 
femoral  artery,  at  i. 
very  small,  we  aiv  i. 

^rhe  external  J' l'  . 
ing  in  the  fascia  1. 

proceed   to    the     .  :  "^ 

applied  on  the  111 


n 
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*'  >rnier,  covered  by  a  very  strong, 
lie,  which   prevents   mobility, 
'  11 1  )1 0  aneurism.    Swelling  and 
I'lia,   they  lead  to  considerable 
>-i,  as  there  may  be  a  small  abscess, 
.  \K^v<e  lo   arrive  at  the  sac.     In 
.  iiieuliies,  in  exposing  the  femoral 
•  1 1    extirpation,  is  always  a  delicate 
"\  their  relations  to  the  vessels.     In 
•  ^ize  of  a  small  egg,  I  was  obliged  to 
11  at  its  entrance  into  the  crural.     The 
<  is,  would  not  lead  to  the  same  dangers, 
I  lie  course  of  the  artery. 
(i no-cutaneous  lies  in  the  superior  external 
ii,  between  the  origin  of  the  muscles,  and 
Mclerable  number  of  branches,  which  pierce 
.o  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  skin, 
proceeds  exactly  like  the  artery  of  the  same 
.'ibudon  and  situation  in  the  pelvis  explain  the  in- 
cramps  experienced  by  some  women,  in  the  inner 
ghs,  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  or  during  labour. 
*«/  branch  of  the  ffenita-'crura^,  ramifies  in  the  canal 
.ne,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  lym- 
lids  filling  it,  and  lies  behind  the  sac  in  crural  hernia. 
1  small,  it  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  produce  pain  in 
c  fossa  and  loins.     All  precautions  for  its  preservation 
L'less  in  the  operation  for  stiangulated  hernia. 
;e   crural,  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep  aponeu- 
.  ^  or   that  portion  of  the^aA^  dividing  the  crural  from  the 
-    canaJy   immediately  spreads  in  the  inguinal  region.     Of 
I     its    branches,   two   only  deserve   especial  notice.     These 
•  ve      the     internal   taphena  and   the  proper  cruralj  which   run 
<-lose    together  so  long  as  they  are  external  to  the  artery,  but 
J I II  mediately  separate,  the  former  to  pass  internal  to  the  vessel, 
whilst     the   latter   remains  to  its  external  side.      The  other 
branches    of  the  crural  nerve,  diverging,  supply  the  muscles 
of  the  region,  several  of  their  filaments  terminating  in  the  skin. 
Its  trvtTik9  or  mass  of  branches,  enclosed  first  in  the  iliac  canal, 
I      lieiice   exposed  to  direct  pressure,  most  frequently  firom  ab- 
scesses by  congestion. 

«j^|^^  sAeletofi  comprises  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  neck  of  the 
femur,  to  which  we  must  add  the  anterior  border  of  the  innomi- 

natams  as  ^^  f  ^^^  P"bic  region. 

rj«jj^  eexitral  point  of  union  of  the  three  pieces,  composing 
#H«  OS  innominatum  in  early  life,  the  cotyloid  cavity  then  pre* 
Tits  o>  ki^^  oi  cartilaginous  triangle  or  Y,  admitting  of  rupture. 
TVf  I^a-rtin  found  a  fourth  portion,  at  a  more  advanced  period. 
J  *  rela^^^'^  ^®  ^^  head  of  the  bone,  in  the  upright  position, 
^^  ♦  F  f5 
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mentioned,  had  worn  a  truss  for  a  considerable  time  I  have 
four  times  met  with  the  dilatation  mentioned  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and 
that  upon  four  men. 

The  lymphatic  glands  here  form  two  very  distinct  groups; 
one,  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  fiiscia;  the  other,  under  the 
superficial  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  and  in  the  crural  canal. 
The  first  receives  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  external  organs 
of  generation,  those  which  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of 
the  abdomen,  and  nearly  all  the  superficial  of  the  inferior  extre- 
mities* Thus,  we  know,  with  what  rapidity  venereal  infection 
gives  rise  to  bubo.  Then,  there  are  two  orders  of  pathol<^cal 
phenomena ;  one,  the  primitive^  produced  from  a  specific  causey 
passes  into  the  glands;  the  other,  secondary,  proceeding  as  if  it 
depended  upon  quite  a  different  causey  occurs  in  the  surround- 
ing cellular  tissue.  Six,  eight,  or  ten  assembled  in  the  inguinal 
cavity  around  the  saphena  vein,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  they  occupy  points  where  crural 
hernia  ordinarily  appears.  When  they  are  the  seat  of  chronic 
indolent  enlargement,  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
these  tumours. 

:  It  was  thus,  that  Sabatier  applied  a  truss  upon  a  venereal 
bubo.  Rendered  immobile  by  morbid  action,  and  fixed  by 
the  aponeurosis  in  front  of  the  vessels,  they  may  be  raised 
by  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and  lead  to  the  .belief  of  the 
existence  of  aneurism.  Those  receiving  the  vessels  of  the  penis 
and  sexual  organs,  being  all  in  the  bend  of  the  groin,  or  in 
front  of  Poupart's  ligament,  sufficiently  denote,  in  swelling,  that 
the  disease  is  situated  in  the  genital  organs  or  abdomen,  and 
cause  us  to  suspect  that  it  is  syphilitic  in  character.  Ilie 
others,  placed  below  and  internally,  do  not  swell,  excepting  as 
a  consequence  of  some  disease  of  the  lower  limb,  and  indicate 
nothing  syphilitic  in  themselves. 

The  deep  glands,  three,  four,  or  five  in  number,  surround  the 
femoral  artery,  situated  between  the  two  portions  of  xhefiacia 
laiOj  and  communicate  with  the  preceding  by  means  of  small 
arteries,  veins,  and  Ijrmphatics.  These  pedicles,  appearing  to 
transmit  diseases  from  the  superficial  to  the  deep  glands, 
render  it  unusnal  for  bubos  to  increase  and  remain  beneath 
the  skin  for  any  length  of  time,  without  those  in  the  crural 
canal  being  affected.  Very  much  constricted  in  this  canal, 
they  may  give  rise  to  more  or  less  alarming  symptoms,  such  as 
swelling,  numbness  of  all  the  lower  limb,  and,  sometimes,  even 
to  symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia;  more  than  once  having 
led  to  an  unnecessary  operation  for  that  accident. 

As  they  may,  at  the  same  time,  lie  along  the  summit  of  the 
hernial  sac,  it  would  then  be  easy,  supposing  we  would  tie 
the  pedicle,  to  comprehend  a  portion  of  the  intestine  in  the 
li^ture,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  M.  Panis.  More  imme* 
4iately  in  contact  with  die  vessels,  witli  the  artery  in  particular. 
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more  deeply  seated  than  the  former,  covered  by  a  very  strong, 
although  cribriform,  fibrous  tissue,  which  prevents  mobility, 
they  may  thus,  in  developing,  resemble  aneurism.  Swelling  and 
inflaming  around  a  crural  hernia,  they  lead  to  considerable 
embarrassment  in  the  operation,  as  there  may  be  a  small  abscess, 
which  we  are  obliged  to  traverse  to  arrive  at  the  sac  In 
1831,  I  experienced  tliese  difficulties,  in  exposing  the  femoral 
artery  for  aneurism.  Their  extirpation,  is  always  a  delicate 
operation,  in  consequence  of  their  relations  to  the  vessels.  In 
removing  one,  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  I  was  obliged  to 
lay  bare  the  saphena  vein  at  its  entrance  into  the  crural.  The 
inferior  or  crural  glands,  would  not  lead  to  the  same  dangers, 
as  they  do  not  lie  in  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Nerves. — The  inguiruhcidaneous  lies  in  the  superior  external 
angle  of  the  region,  between  the  origin  of  the  muscles,  and 
divides  into  a  considerable  number  of  branches,  which  pierce 
the  aponeurosis,  to  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  skin. 

The  obturator  proceeds  ex€u:tly  like  the  artery  of  the  same 
name.  Its  distribution  and  situation  in  the  pelvis  explain  the  in-- 
tense  pain  and  cramps  experienced  by  some  women,  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  thighs,  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  or  during  labour. 

The  fsmoral  branch  of  the  ffenito^crural,  ramifies  in  the  canal 
of  that  name,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  lym- 
phatic glands  filling  it,  and  lies  behind  the  sac  in  crural  hernia. 
Although  small,  it  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  produce  pain  in 
the  iliac  fossa  and  loins.  All  precautions  for  its  preservation 
are  useless  in  the  operation  for  sti*angulated  hernia. 

The  cntralj  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep  aponeu- 
rosis, or  that  portion  of  the  fascia  dividing  the  crural  from  the 
iliac  canal,  immediately  spreads  in  the  inguinal  region.  Of 
all  its  branches,  two  only  deserve  especial  notice.  These 
are^  the  itUenud  saphena  and  the  proper  crural^  which  run 
dose  together  so  long  as  they  are  external  to  the  artery,  but 
immediately  separate,  the  former  to  pass  internal  to  the  vessel, 
whilst  the  latter  remains  to  its  external  side.  The  other 
branches  of  the  crural  nerve,  diverging,  supply  the  muscles 
of  the  region,  several  of  their  filaments  terminating  in  the  skin. 
Its  trunk,  or  mass  of  branches,  enclosed  first  in  the  iliac  canal, 
is  hence  exposed  to  direct  pressure,  most  frequently  from  ab* 
scesses  by  congestion. 

The  skeleton  comprises  the  cotyloid  cavity  and  neck  of  the 
femur,  to  which  we  must  add  the  anterior  border  of  the  innomi- 
natum,  as  &r  as  the  pubic  region. 

The  central  point  of  union  of  the  three  pieces,  composing 
the  OS  innominatum  in  early  life,  the  cotyloid  cavity  then  pre- 
sents a  kind  of  cartilaginous  triangle  or  Y,  admitting  of  rupture. 
M.  Martin  found  a  fourth  portion,  at  a  more  advanced  period* 
Its  relations  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  in  the  upright  position, 

*    F   F  5 
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and  in  falls,  account  for  fractures  of  its  edges,  or  even  walls, 
liitherto  not  described ;  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  very  com- 
mon, since  M^yer  met  with  four  examples  in  dead  bodies,  in 
a  very  short  time,  at  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow,  and  I  myself 
three,  during  1835-6.  The  external  violence  had  fallen  prin- 
cipally upon  the  great  trochanter,  in  the  patients  submitted  to 
my  observation.  Extending  from  the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  frac- 
ture had  isolated  the  three  primitive  portions  of  the  umomi- 
natum,  although  one  of  the  patients  was  forty-five  years  of 
age. 

Encrusted  by  a  smooth  cartilage  in  its  superior  four  fifths, 
and  receiving  in  the  rest  of  its  extent  a  cellulo-adipose  mass, 
considered  by  Havers  as  a  secreting  organ  of  the  synovia,  and 
forming  a  perfectly  rounded  cul-de-sac,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  circular,  the  cotyloid  cavity  admits,  on  the  one  hand,  of  motion 
in  all  directions,  and,  on  the  other,  supports  the  weight  of  the 
body  without  fatigue,  or  pressure  upon  the  cellular  tissue  en- 
closing the  nerves*  and  vessels.  Containing  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  soft  parts,  it  easily  inflames.  Without  saying,  with 
J.  L.  Petit,  that  the  synovia,  accumulated  within  it,  forces  out 
the  head  of  the  bone,  we  must  at  least  admit,  that  this  bone 
sometimes  slips  out,  in  consequence  of  the  synovial  membrane 
swelling,  that  the  ligaments  soften  or  become  disorganised, 
and  the  bones  themselves  destroyed.  In  the  case  reported 
by  Burns,  Havers'  glands  were  transformed  into  fungus  hema- 
toides. 

Its  notch,  although  surmounted  by  a  fibrous  band,  by  which 
it  is,  in  a  great  measure,  ei&ced,  nevertheless,  in  an  especial 
manner  predisposes  luxation  of  the  femur.  These  displace- 
ments are,  however,  very  difficult,  as,  being  surrounded  by 
dense  tissue,  and  a  capsule  but  little  susceptible  of  lengthening 
they  cannot  occur  unless  the  sac  be  ruptured,  which  is  much 
more  feeble  behind  than  before,  where  the  resistance  is  more 
necessary. 

When  the  luxation  occurs  in  front,  the  head  of  the  femur 
raising  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  the  femoral  nerve,  vessels, 
and  aponeurosis,  and  drawn  upon  the  triangular  fossette  of 
the  pubes,  cannot  pass  more  externally,  in  consequence  of  the 
ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  anterior  inferior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  which  are  more  elevated.  Neither  can  it  ascend 
into  the  pelvis,  nor  on  the  median  line,  because  the  neck 
of  the  bone,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  trochanter  major,  on 
the  other,  arrest  it,  abutting  against  the  border  of  the  cavity, 
of  the  extei'nal  surface  of  the  ischium.  The  point  of  the  foot 
is  then  turned  outwards,  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the 
glutei,  psoas  and  iliacus,  adductors,  and  all  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter.  Always  pro- 
ducing shortening,  this  luxation  ^may  give  rise  to  serious  mis- 
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chief,  by  compressing  the  crural  nerve  and  vessels.  When  the 
displacement  occurs  downwards  and  inwards,  there  is,  on  the 
contrary,  lengthening,  since  the  bone  is  placed  in  the  obturator 
fossa,  which  is  below  the  cotyloid  cavity.  The  inter-articular 
ligament,  then  oblique  from  above  downwards,  instead  of  being 
from  below  upwards,  is  not  necessarily  torn,  as  in  the  preceding 
instance.  Enveloped  by  the  external  obturator  muscle,  the 
head  of  the  femur  compresses  no  organ  of  importance,  and 
where  reduction  is  not  effected,  we  can  imagine,  that  the  thy- 
roid membrane  may  ossify,  an  accidental  cavity  form,  and  the 
patient  be  able  to  use  his  limb,  which  remains  turned  outwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  adductor  muscles. 

Whether  the  luxation  outwards  is  at  the  same  time  primitively 
upwards,  or  at  first  inferior,  there  must  still  have  been  consider- 
able adduction,  for  the  situation  of  the  diighs  to  allow  it.  More- 
over, the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  so  elevated,  and  the 
capsular  ligament  so  strong,  in  this  situation,  tliat  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  their  unfrequency.  The  head  of  the  femur 
sliding  between  the  lesser  gluteal  and  the  external  surface  of 
the  innominatum,  where  it  lodges,  the  gluteus  medius  and  other 
internal  rotators  turn  the  point  of  the  foot  inwards.  In  these 
two  latter,  the  sartorius,  rectus  femoris,  psoas  muscles,  &c.  being 
drawn  upon,  and  the  extremity  of  the  femur  placed  at  a  point 
posterior  to  that  which  it  habitually  occupies,  the  limb  is  more  or 
less  bent  The  absence  of  the  round  ligament,  observed  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  subject  by  M.  Pailloux,  would  render 
these  accidents  much  more  frequent  The  forced  flexion,  in 
which  the  thighs  are  placed  during  foetal  life,  explains,  better 
than  the  pretended  arrest  of  developement,  of  which  there  is  so 
much  talk  at  the  present  day,  the  congenital  luxation  of  the 
femur.  Tliat  which  proves,  that  such  is  the  cause,  at  least,  very 
frequently,  of  the  latter  kind  of  displacement,  is  the  fact  of 
my  having  seen  it  in  two  individuals,  one  thirteen,  the  other 
twenty-seven,  and  the  disease  which  destroyed  them  having 
kept  them  bent  for  more  than  six  months. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said,  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be 
dislocated  upwards  and  forwards,  as  Physick  has  twice  seen, 
downwards  and  backwards,  or  directly  downwards,  and  even 
incompletely,  as  Mance  has  proved  from  dissection.  It  is  also 
positive,  that,  arrested  upwards  and  inwards,  it  need  not  pro- 
duce any  deviation  in  the  point  of  the  foot,  whilst  it  causes 
an  elongation  of  nearly  four  inches. 

The  bottom  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  so  thin,  that  it  would 
easily  be  traversed  in  disarticulation  of  die  thigh,  and  the 
point  of  the  knife  thus  plunged  into  the  pelvis.  Caries  and 
necrosis  may  also  perforate  it,  as  too  frequently  occurs  in  white 
swelling.  If  the  pus  does  not  escape  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  it 
is  because  the  soft  parts,  spreading  as  the  disease  advances,  con- 
dense, and  thus  oppose  a  more  or  less  solid,  but  not  always 
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insurmountable  barrier.  After  unreduced  luxation,  as  after 
disarticulation,  the  cotyloid  cavity  gradually  contracts,  and  is 
sometimes  almost  completely  obliterated.  The  corresponding 
points  in  the  interior  of  the  pelvis  then  appear  to  project 
inwards,  so  much  so  as  to  contract  one  of  the  oblique  diameters 
of  the  superior  opening.  The  same  thing  is  also  seen  aftx'r 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  inasmuch  as  the  articular  cavity, 
having  nothing  more  to  support,  retires  towards  the  pelvis. 

This  obliteration,  which  does  not  always  occur,  even  in  con- 
genital dislocation,  is  far  from  being  so  rapid  or  complete  as 
has  generally  been  considered. 

The  lengdi  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  is  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  below,  and  only  an  inch  above,  between  the  articular  head 
and  the  great  trochanter.  Thus  separating  the  superior  portion 
of  the  femora,  it  allows  of  tlie  greatest  number  of  the  muscles  of 
the  tliigli,  and  all  the  organs  requiring  protection  from  the 
bones,  to  be  assembled  in  their  intervaL  In  this  maimer,  the 
weight  of  the  body,  falling  upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  tends  to 
force  it  downwards,  whilst,  by  the  resistance  of  the  ground,  the 
great  trochanter  is  pushed  towards  the  iliac  crest.  Two  forces 
applied  in  inverse  directions,  on  the  two  branches  of  a  bent 
lever,  could  not  act  in  a  more  advantageous  manner  for  the 
production  of  its  rupture.  If  a  violent  blow  or  a  fall  occurs 
on  the  external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter,  the  two  forces 
represented  by  the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  that  of  the  limb, 
strongly  tend  to  produce  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  this 
angular  lever,  since  its  curve  serves  as  a  point  of  support. 

As  the  neck  is  very  large  near  the  body  of  the  femur,  much 
thicker,  consequently,  from  above  downwards,  the  direction  in 
which  fracture  occurs,  than  towards  the  head  of  the  bone,  fhu> 
tures  should  be  more  frequent  in  the  latter  point  than  in 
the  former;  the  periosteum,  thinning  more  and  more  as  it 
approaches  the  cartilage,  on  its  side  renders  consolidation  much 
more  difficult  and  less  prompt  in  that  direction.  Several 
authors  have  even  advanced  that  it  is  impossible,  observing 
that  the  head  of  tlie  bone  then  becomes  a  mere  foreign  body 
in  the  articulation.  In  some  old  persons,  the  fact  is  precisely 
so,  and  the  head  of  the  femur,  from  friction,  diminishes  daily. 
Hence  the  theory  advanced  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  fractures  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  do  not  unite^  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  useless  to  apply  bandages,  &c. 

If  the  fracture  occurs  lower  down,  the  fibrous  expansion  may 
possibly  remain  untorn  over  the  two  portions,  which  are  then 
capable  of  consolidation. 

The  displacement  is  never  very  great,  unless  the  capsule  be 
torn,  or  where  the  fracture  is  situated  very  close  to  the  body  of 
the  bone.  As  the  action  of  the  glutei  could,  in  reality,  only  pro- 
duce very  limited  shortening,  also  arrested  by  the  attachments  of 
the  capsule,  the  difference  cannot  be  very  great,  whether  we  leave 
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the  limb  to  itself,  merely  fixing  it  to  a  pillow,  as  was  the  practice 
of  M.  Haubert,  whether  we  keep  it  in  permanent  extension,  or, 
as  I  habitually  do,  allow  the  patient  to  walk  upon  crutches  from 
the  commencement.  When,  however,  the  inferior  fragment  is 
carried  by  the  adductors,  or  in  any  other  manner,  on  the  body 
of  the  pubes,  the  muscles  retain  it  there  so  forcibly,  and  there 
results  so  much  shortening,  that  we  might  at  first  mistake  it 
for  luxation,  whilst  its  reduction  requires  considerable  ex* 
tension. 

The  obturator,  gemelli,  pyramidalis,  quadratus,  psoas  and 
iliacus,  adductors  and  pectineus,  being  all  inserted  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  turn  it  outwards,  were  it  not  main- 
tained by  the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  external  rotation  of  the  point 
of  the  foot  and  knee,  which  we  then  remark,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  phenomenon.  The  shortened  fasciculi  appear  like 
an  oblong  tumour,  frequently  manifested  in  the  bend  of  the 
groin,  and  have  been  given  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  a  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  by  Desault  and  Haubert.  The 
fibrous  capsule  is  so  disposed,  that,  cut  circularly  over  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  the  opening  would  be  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  escaping  without  a  considerable  eSorL  Thus, 
to  avoid  great  difficulty  in  amputation  of  tlie  hip  joint,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  divide  very  near  the  cotyloid 
margin,  and  cut  perpendicularly  upon  the  head  of  the  bone. 
With  regard  to  this  operation,  we  must  remark,  that  the  body 
of  the  femur,  in  uniting  to  the  neck,  forms,  internally,  a  deep 
groove.  The  femur  being  convex,  subcutaneous  beneath  the 
great  trochanter,  presenting  only  a  narrow  fissure  between  this 
eminence  and  the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  external  flap  is  always 
thinner  than  the  internal ;  and  if  we  commence  by  it,  we  are  more 
likely  to  bungle  than  if  we  began  by  the  other.  To  judge  of 
the  respective  value  of  the  various  methods  recommended,  we 
should  recollect  the  disposition  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  limb  being  removed,  some  branches  of  the  sciatic,  gluteal, 
and  internal  pudic,  as  well  as  the  obturator  artery,  will  be  found 
in  the  external  flap.  Other  arteries,  less  numerous,  given  oiF 
by  the  same  branches,  and  sometimes  by  the  external  pudic, 
will  be  met  with  in  the  internal  flap.  We  shall,  also,  have 
branches  furnished  by  the  two  circumflex  arteries  of  the  thigh, 
in  the  first  situation,  and,  in  the  second,  the  femoral  and  pro- 
funda only,  or  the  circumflex,  pudic,  superior  perforating,  super- 
ficial muscular,  which  arise  from  it.  The  hemorrhage  is  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  wound,  as  1  proved  in 
two  instances,  where  1  performed  the  operation. 

Remarks. — With  such  a  diversity  of  elements,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  groin  should  be  the  seat  of  various  diseases, 
and,  especially,  of  numerous  tumours ;  in  fact,  each  layer,  in  this 
respect,  has  its  peculiar  importance.  Among  the  numerous 
treatises  written  upon  this  subject,  it  is  unfortunate  tliat  the 
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authors  have  not  made  a  more  direct  application  of  anatomy  to 
the  affections  of  which  they  treat,  as,  in  fact,  it  nowhere  ex- 
plains so  many  phenomena. 

The  skin,  more  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  inguinal  fissure 
than  elsewhere,  explains  the  secretion  and  excoriation  remarked 
in  infants  and  fat  people.  Thin  and  incessantly  moving,  loss 
of  substance  from  burns,  or  otherwise,  leave  cicatrises,  which, 
transforming  into  bands,  considerably  interrupt  extension  of  the 
limb.  The  adhesions  established  between  it  and  the  aponeu- 
rosis, by  disease  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue^  also  show,  how 
tumours,  crural  hernia  among  others,  then  manifested,  may  be 
forced  to  deviate  either  internally,  resembling  inguinal  hernia, 
as  observed  by  Marjolin,  or  externally,  as  in  the  case  cited  by 
Larrey.  The  tension  of  the  entrance  of  the  crural  canal, 
during  exertion  in  the  upright  position,  re-acting  on  the  veins, 
accounts  for  the  swelling  sometimes  presented  by  the  saphena 
and  cutaneous  veins  in  the  inguinal  cavi^ ;  in  die  same  man- 
ner that  the  melange  of  these  veins  with  the  small  glands  and 
jht,  in  front  of  the  vessel,  gives  the  idea  of  hydatids,  sanguineous 
tumours,  glands,  abscesses,  and  varices,  which  have  more  than 
once  been  mistaken  and  operated  upon  for  strangulated  hernia. 
The  glands,  placed  internal  to  or  beneath  the  crural  canal, 
communicating  only  with  the  Ijrmphatics  of  the  limb,  whilst 
those  above  are  in  relation  with  the  sexual  organs,  also  admit 
of  the  seat  or  real  cause  of  disease  being  determined,  when  they 
swell.  The  subcutaneous  fascia,  less  adherent  and  less  aponeu- 
rotic, internally,  in  women  than  in  men,  whilst  the  inferior 
border  of  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  is  stronger 
and  more  raised  in  the  former,  inguinal  and  crural  hernia? 
are  easily  confounded.  The  adipose  cells  of  the  crural  canal 
explain  the  frequency  of  adipose  tumours  in  front  of  this  hernia, 
and  the  signal  mistakes  which  have  been  made ;  as,  also^  osseous 
productions,  whether  rounded  or  crest-like,  as  I  have  seen  in 
front  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  giving  the  idea  of  luxation  or 
fracture.  In  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  cellular  tissue 
around  the  articulation,  suppuration  may  occur  over  an  aneu- 
rism, and  up  to  a  certain  point  excuse  those  whO)  like  Cut* 
levier,  have  plunged  the  knife  into  tlie  vascular  sac,  think- 
ing to  open  an  abscess. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

OF  THE   THIOH. 


This  portion  of  the  limb,  limited,  superiorly,  by  the  inguinal 
and  gluteal  regions,  inferiorly  by  the  knee,  is  slightly  flattened 
on  its  antero-internal  and  postero-extemal  surfaces,  when  the 
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limb  is  flexed.  In  extension,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  prismatic,  or 
roanded  and  conoid,  especially  in  females.  Iii  man,  it  is  more 
or  less  convex,  anteriorly  and  externally.  In  very  muscular 
individuals,  we  here  remark  a  series  of  reliefs  and  depressions, 
corresponding  to  the  muscles  and  their  intervals. 

The  anierior  reffian  of  the  thigh,  very  convex,  presents  a  kind 
of  superficial  gutter,  which  appears  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
guinal cavity,  and  corresponding  in  direction  to  the  artery. 

The  skirij  covered  with  hair  in  man,  in  the  external  and 
anterior  half,  is  similar,  internally,  to  that  in  the  groin.  Very 
mobile,  it  is  perfectly  disposed  to  union  by  first  intention, 
whether  by  aid  of  plaster  or  bandages. 

The  subcutaneous  fascia^  more  regularly  lamellous  than  in  the 
groin,  is,  in  other  respects,  disposed  in  the  same  manner.  The 
iascia  lata,  extremely  strong  externally,  single  over  the  vastus 
externus  muscle  as  far  as  the  rectus,  which  it  envelopes,  splits, 
forming  a  complete  canal  for  the  sartorius  muscle,  as  also  for 
the  gracilis.  l\s  deep  layer  increases  in  thickness  as  it  plunges 
into  the  femoral  fossa.  Its  lamellae  enveloping  the  crural  vessel, 
and  two  nervous  branches,  we  must,  when  we  would  arrive  at 
the  artery,  put  aside  the  sartorius,  and  divide  an  aponeurotic 
layer,  in  no  way  diifering  from  that  described  in  the  inguinal 
region,  except  in  being  thicker.  Internal  to  the  vessels,  this 
membrane  raises  itself  in  front  of  the  adductors,  and  .unites  to 
the  superficial  layer;  therefore,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
cutting  too  much  external  to  the  sartorius,  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  a  double  aponeurosis,  as  over  that  muscle,  or  close  to  its 
edges.  Finally,  the  fascia  lata  is  so  well  applied  on  the  muscle, 
that,  in  deep  and  narrow  wounds,  a  kind  of  muscular  hernia  may 
form  across  it.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  its  thickness,  it 
occurs,  first,  that,  in  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the 
pas  extends  with  extreme  facility  from  one  end  of  the  thigh  to 
the  other ;  and  that  here,  more  than  anywhere  else^  numerous 
and  deep  incisions  are  the  best  methods  of  stopping  the  progress 
of  erysipelas  plilegmonoides ;  secondly,  that  deep  collections, 
restrained  by  such  an  obstacle,  flow  towards  the  centre  of  the 
limb,  dissecting  the  muscles,  rather  than  becoming  superficial, 
whence  the  importance  of  creating  a  large  issue  as  early  as 
possible  in  all  similar  cases.  Thinner,  and,  as  it  were,  rarified 
internally,  the  aponeurosis  allows  greater  facility  to  the  formation 
of  abscess,  and  the  transformation  of  superficial  inflammation 
into  deep,  or  reciprocally.  The  sheatlis  which  it  fiirnishes  are 
the  same  as  in  the  inguinal  region,  and  require  no  lengthened 
observation.  Those  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus  not  reaching  so  far, 
deposits,  capable  of  traversing  them  from  below  upwards,  would 
not  enter  the  pelvis  by  the  iliac  canal,  and  those  descending  by 
this  would  almost  always  stop  in  the  groin. 

Musdes. — The  sartorius  is  the  most  important.    Enveloped  in 
its  fibrous  sheath,  it  contracts,  and  moves  independently  of  al^ 
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the  others.  As  it  is  slightly  concave  in  front  and  externally, 
the  artery  is  nearer  its  internal  than  external  boixler  superiorly, 
and  the  reverse  inferiorly.  The  intersections  occasionally  oh- 
servable  so  much  tlie  more  augment  its  power.  If  it  were 
waatingi  or  douUey  as  observed  by  Meckel,  we  may  imagine  the 
difficulties  which  might  result  in  operations  on  the  artery.  As 
the  extent  of  motioa  in  tlie  muscles  dreads  upon  the  length 
of  their  fibres,  the  sartorius  would  retract  considerably  if  cut 
across.  It  is,  besides^  so  near  its  vessels,  that  this  division,  as  the 
result  of  a  wound,  could  scarcely  occur  without  endangering  the 
artery.. 

The  rectus  femoria  here  presents  almost  the  whole  of  its  fleshy 
portion.  Envdoped,  also,  in  fascia  lata,  but  less  completely 
than  the  sartorius,  it  is  free,  and  contracts  without  the  participa- 
ticm  of  the  triceps.  Such  is  tlie  obliquity  of  its  fibres,  that  the 
internal  cross  those  of  the  sartorius  at  right  angles.  As 
the  extension  of  the  limb  almost  alone  depends  upon  it,  its 
strength,  although  very  great,  will  not  always  suflSice  to  prevent 
rupture. 

The  triceps  is  so  placed  that  its  external  portion,  very  laige 
superiorly,  joined  to  the  convexity  of  the  femur  in  front  and 
externally,  determines  the  naturd  prominence,  presented  by 
the  thigh  in  that  direction.  Its  internal  portion  being,  on  the 
contrary,  largest  below,  thus  augments  the  concavity  of  the 
middle  and  superior  portions  of  the  limb  internally.  It  is  this 
latter  portion,  which,  uniting  with  the  tendons  of  the  adductors, 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  gutter,  containing  the  femoral  vessels. 
The  cnmdisf  hidden  by  the  rectus,  completely  envelopes  the 
front  of  the  femur,  as  the  internal  and  external  vasti  cover  the 
sides.  The  triceps,  attached  over  the  whole  length  of  the  bone, 
becomes,  in  consequence,  in  fractures  at  the  middle  of  its  length, 
one  of  the  principal  methods  which  nature  opposes  to  displace* 
ment.  The  fibres  of  the  vastus  internus,  oblique  from  above 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  approach  more  to  the 
transverse  direction  as  they  descend.  Consequently  they  can 
scarcely  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  sartorius.  The  gracilis 
continues  along  the  internal  border  of  the  thigh ;  enclosed  in 
its  canal,  it  oifers  nothing  in  a  surgical  point  of  view.  A  portion 
of  the  three  adductors  forms  the  internal  mass  of  this  region ; 
the  middle,  at  first,  conceals  a  large  part  of  the  two  others.  All 
attached  to  the  linea  aspera,  between  the  vastus  internus  and 
short  portion  of  the  biceps,  they  give  origin,  in  spreading,  to  a 
very  strong  aponeurosis,  which  is  principally  remarked  over 
tlieir  anterior  surface,  and  is  confounded  with  the  deep  layer 
of  the  sartorius.  It  is  this  lamina  which  has  been  designated 
tqifoneurosis  of  the  adductor  magnuSf  although  it  is  rather  a  de- 
pendence of  the  adductor  longus.  In  consequence  of  their 
insertion  faackwsurds,  they  turn  the  foot  outwards  when  they  act 
siiiglyy  at  the  same  time  tending  to  approximate  the  two  thiglist 
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All  their  fibres  being  oblique  outwards,  they  may  easily  be  re- 
cognized, if  by  accident  we  should  fall  too  much  internally  in 
looking  for  the  femoral  artery.  Lastly,  we  must  remaric,  that 
the  adductor  magnus  presents  in  its  internal  border,  a  tendon, 
which  gradually  isolates,  and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the  condyle 
6f  the  femur. 

Arteries. — The fsmortd  gradually  approaches  the  internal  border 
of  the  thigh,  as  far  as  the  union  between  its  middle  and  inferior 
third,  where  it  passes  backwards,  and  takes  the  name  of  popliteal. 
With  its  aponeurotic  sheath  it  is  lodged  in  a  canal,  formed  by 
the  vastus  intemus  near  the  femur;  by  the  tendinous  portion  of 
the  adductor3  internally;  by  the  union  of  these  latter  with  the 
triceps  near  the  linea  aspera;  finally,  in  front  by  the  sartorius, 
which,  leaving  it  free  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two  above, 
advances  gradually  over  it  in  descending,  so  that,  before  trar* 
versing  the  adductors,  it  is  placed  almost  immediately  beneath 
the  middle  of  its  internal  surfiu«. 

To  apply  the  ligature  at  the  point  recommended  by  Hunter, 
we  are  obliged  to  put  aside  the  sartorius,  whether  we  cut  on  its 
external  or  internal  border,  or  whether  we  cut  down  upon  its 
anterior  sur&ce.  The  integuments  and  aponeurosis  covering 
this  muscle  being  divided,  we  should  push  it  internally,  and 
we  shall  then  see  the  artery  enveloped  in  its  sheath  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  It  is  now  of  importance  to  recollect  the 
direction  of  the  fleshy  fibres  ;  the  incision  commenced  too  far 
externally,  or  the  knife  too  much  inclined  in  that  direction, 
would  divide  the  fascia  lata  before  it  splits.  Falling  on  the 
rectus  femoris,  or  vastus  internus,  the  surgeon  would  in  vain 
divide  the  fleshy  fibres  as  fiu:  as  the  femur ;  he  would  not  meet 
with  the  artery. 

Pupils  practising  operations  on  the  dead  body  frequently 
fall  into  this  error;  and,  moreover,  the  artery  is  generally 
rather  nearer  the  external  than  internal  border  of  the  sartorius. 
The  canal  furnished  for  it  by  the  deep  portion  of  the  aponeu- 
roses in  no  way  differs  from  that  in  the  groin,  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  A  little  below,  its  anterior  wall  becomes 
extremely  thick,  being  strengthened  by  the  lamellae  detached 
from  the  front  of  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  adductors,  to 
unite  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  triceps,  near  its  attachment 
to  the  femur.  Entering  the  popliteal  space,  therefore,  the 
femoral  artery  does  not  emerge  from  a  simple  fibrous  ring,  but 
rather  from  a  long  canal,  prolonged  superiorly  as  far  as  the 
iliac  fossa,  but  which  becomes  strongest  and  most  complete 
opposite  the  two  last  adductors.  It  is  thus  sheltered  from  all 
compression,  during  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Its  sheath  en- 
closes, in  addition,  the  vein,  internally,  and  sometimes  two 
nervous  branches,  or,  at  least,  the  internal  saphena  nerve,  and 
cdlular  tissue,  forming  a  layer  for  each  of  these  organs,  and  a 
general  investment  for  the  whole. 

o  Q 
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The  opening  by  which  the  vessels  enter  the  popliteal  r^ion 
being  at  about  five  inches  above  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  the 
incision  for  the  ligature  of  the  artery  should  not  be  made  too 
low,  but  must  be  prolonged,  at  least,  as  much  into  its  middle 
as  inferior  third.  In  consequence  of  the  investment  furnished 
by  the  adductors,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  secure  and  tye  it,  after 
amputation  at  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh.  I  may  add,  that 
M.  Huguier  informed  me^  that,  instead  of  finding  it  externally 
in  front  of  the  vein,  he  once  met  with  it  internal,  from  the 
groin  to  the  ham. 

The  profimda  terminates  by  the  perforating,  which  present 
no  other  interest  in  surgery  than  from  their  anastomoses  with 
the  obturator  above  and  the  articular  below.  The  anaxtomotica 
magna^  forgotten  in  some  of  our  works,  furnished  by  the  trunk 
of  the  femoral  before  its  passage  tlirough  tlie  third  adductor, 
sometimes  arises  two  or  tliree  inches  higher.  Being  sufficiently 
large,  in  some  individuals,  to  form  a  very  free  anastomosis  with 
the  internal  inferior  articular,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  placing 
a  ligature  beneath,  rather  than  above,  whenever  the  disease 
allows  of  selection.  It  also  more  frequently  requires  a  ligature 
after  amputation  of  the  thigh  than  the  perforating  and  super- 
ficial muscular,  ramifying  between  the  rectus  femoris  and 
cruralis.  With  regard  to  the  anomalies,  I  have  only  to  obsenre 
that  those  occurring  in  the  groin  are  met  with  in  the  thigh, 
where  they  are  subject  to  the  same  surgical  considerations. 
The  profunda,  instead  of  arising  very  high  up,  sometimes  does 
not  separate  from  the  femoral  until  about  the  centre  of  the 
region ;  Blandin  cites  one  example,  and  I  possess  two  others. 
In  this  case,  the  ligature,  applied  with  less  danger  upon  the 
principal  trunk  near  Poupart's  ligament,  would  be  attended 
with  inconvenience  so  near  the  termination  of  the  adductors. 

Veins, — The  internal  saphenoj  always  contained  in  the  deep 
layers  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  not  being  surrounded  by  any 
nerves  here,  would  appear  to  indicate,  that  in  those  cases  where 
we  would  treat  varices  of  the  leg  by  ligature  or  division,  the 
operation  on  this  account  would  be  less  dangerous  above  than 
below  the  knee. 

The  femoral  vein^  enclosing  but  few  valves,  and,  nevertheless, 
but  rarely  presenting  varicose  dilatatfon,  is  enclosed  in  the 
same  sheath  with  the  artery,  of  which  it  partakes  the  general 
relations  already  described,  rarely  offering  any  anomidy.  I9 
however,  saw  a  very  remarkable  case,  in  1 825 ;  the  two  vessels 
proceeded  in  their  natural  position,  for  about  ^ye  inches 
beneath  Poupart's  ligament;  the  vein  then  separated  from 
the  artery  internally,  instead  of  placing  itself  externally,  as  in 
the  case  mentioned  by  Huguier,  and  obliquely  traversed  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  adductor  longus  muscle,  at  about  two  inches 
inferiorly,  to  enter  the  posterior  region  of  the  thigh.  Arrived 
in  the  popliteal  space,  this  vein  resumed  its  ordinary  situation; 
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I  met  with  a  similar  variety  in  1829,  and  it  is  evident  that 
it  would  be  extremely  advantageous  in  tyhig  the  femoral 
artery,  but  that  a  wound  in  tlie  internal  third  of  die  limb 
would  then  easily  produce  exceedingly  abundant  venous  he- 
morrhage. 

The  superficial  and  deep  lympluiHcs  pass  into  the  corre- 
sponding inguinal  glands,  which,  consequently,  swell  and  inflame 
very  rapidly  in  most  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  anterior 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower  extremity. 

The  nerves  all  belong  to  the  crural,  and  are  the  same  as  in 
the  groin.  Numerous  filaments  traverse  the  fascia  lata  to  ramify 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  terminate  in  the  skin,  whilst 
others  are  distributed  to  the  muscles.  The  two  branches  ac- 
companying the  femoral  artery  remain  the  same  as  they  were 
above,  up  to  the  moment  when  this  vessel  enters  the  oblique  canal, 
between  the  adductor  tendons.  The  proper ^/ww^ra/  nerve  then 
raises  itself  a  little  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  triceps,  and 
continues  to  descend  towards  the  knee,  whilst  the  sapliena  ac- 
companies the  artery  as  far  as  the  popliteal  cavity.  Gliding,  at 
first,  between  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  sartorius,  subse- 
quently between  that  muscle  and  the  gracilis,  before  becoming 
superficial,  it  might  easily  be  comprehended  in  the  ligature  of 
the  femoral  artery,  at  whatever  point  of  the  Uiigh  the  operation 
were  performed. 

Prolonged  rather  more  than  the  preceding  towards  the  pelvis, 
in  consequence  of  the  fold  of  the  nates,  or  of  the  sub-ischiatic 
fissure,  the  posterior  region  of  the  thigh  is,  in  general,  regularly 
rounded,  excepting  below,  where  it  presents  the  origin  of  several 
eminences  and  depressions  found  in  the  popliteal  cavity. 

Tlie  skin^  neither  so  delicate  as  internally,  nor  quite  so  dense 
as  externally,  is  generally  more  extensible,  and  allows  tumours, 
developed  beneath,  to  acquire  enormous  size,  without  necessarily 
producing  disorganization.  In  man,  it  is  covered  by  a  great 
quantity  of  hair,  and  encloses  numerous  follicles. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  at  once  thick,  filamentous,  and  of  very 
loose  texture,  enclosing  a  large  quantity  of  fat,  is  easily  dissected 
and  separated  from  the  aponeurosis,  excepting  always  in  the 
fissure  corresponding  to  the  point  of  union  betwean  the  vastus 
ex  tern  us  and  the  biceps,  where  its  lame!  lie  are  more  condensed. 
Fibrous,  as  it  were,  in  this  point,  its  adherence  to  the  fascia  lata 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  merit  some  attention,  when  we  endeavour 
to  raise  the  skin  in  amputation.  Continuous,  without  any  line 
of  demarcation,  with  the  adipose  layer  of  the  haunch,  and  with 
that  of  the  anterior  crural  region,  beingi  moreover,  more  elastic 
and  thick  than  in  front,  infiltration  and  abscess  form  rapidly, 
and  fluids  arrive  easily  from  other  points,  whilst  inflammation  or 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  produces  immense  destruction.  Con- 
taining neither  artery  nor  nerve  of  any  importance,  we  may  cut 
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deeply  and  freely  without  danger,  to  empty  or  prevent  these 
collections. 

The  aponeurosis,  taken  at  the  external  part  of  the  thigli,  that 
is  to  say,  where  it  extends  from  the  vastus  extemus  to  the 
linea  aspera,  splits  near  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  and  semi- 
membranosus muscles ;  one  of  its  portions  passing  behind,  whilst 
the  other  extends  over  their  anterior  sur&ces.  These  three 
muscles  are  thus  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  canal,  wliich  divides, 
inferiorly,  into  two  distinct  sheaths;  one  for  the  biceps  ex- 
ternally, the  other  for  the  semi-membranosus,  and  semi- 
tendinosus,  internally,  where  they  separate  to  circumscribe  the 
popliteal  space. 

Muscles. — The  biceps,  at  first  hidden  over  the  ischium  by  the 
gluteus   maximus,   prolonged   from   tlie  femur  and   adductor 
magnus  by  a  space  of  at  least  an  inch,  near  its  origin,  gradually 
approximates  as   it  descends.     Passing    slighdy  outwards,   it 
receives,  on  its  anterior  border,  the  fibres  of  its  short  head,  in 
entering  the  popliteal  cavity,  of  which  it  forms  the  external 
border.      When  the  limb  is  bent,  we  perceive,  between  the 
biceps  and  the  vastus  extemus  muscle,  the  commencement  of 
the  external  femoro-condyloidean  fissure,  where  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue  is  most  adherent     We  perceive  that,  by  its  long 
portion,  the  biceps  is  admirably  disposed  to  act  with  energy  on 
the  ischium  and  the  whole  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  extensors,  and  the  firmest  support  in  the  upright 
position.     Tlie  semi-membranosus  and  tendinosus,  arising  from  the 
same  point  as  the  biceps,  also,  descend  in  the  same  fibrous 
canal,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  before  possessing  one  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  when  they  immediately  separate,  leaving  between 
them  the  commencement  of  the  popliteal  cavity.     During  flexion 
of  the  limb,  these  two  muscles  form  below  a  prominent  cord, 
depending  principally  on  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  separated 
from  the  gracilis  muscle  by  an  indistinct  fissure.     They  are,  like 
the  biceps,  prolonged  from  the  adductor  magnus,  by  a  space 
circumscribed,  behind,  by  the  anterior  portion  of  their  sheath,  in 
front,  by  the  posterior  surface  of  die  adductor  magnus,  internally 
and  externally,  by  the  internal  surface  of  the  aponeurosis  arriving 
at  the  limits  of  the   region.     This  kind  of  canaly  becoming 
flattened  towards  the  popliteal  cavity,  is  continuous,  superiorly, 
where  it  is  largest,  with  the  ischio-trochanteric  notch,  and  ap- 
pears, from  this  circumstance,  to  take  its  origin  in  the  pelvis. 
Being  filled  by  lamellous,  elastic,  and  loose  cellular  tissue,  in- 
flammations may  easily  occur.     The  pus  formed  in  the  upper 
portion  tends   continually  to   spread   downwards,  and  in  fact 
frequently  does  so ;  and  may  also  extend  here  from  the  interior 
of  the  pelvis,  at  first,  by  the  cellular  interstice  existing  between 
the  superior  border  of  the  adductor  magnus  and  the  quadratus 
femoris,  when  the  abscess  is  developed  in  the  sub-obturator  ex- 
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eavation ;  subsequently,  by  the  great  sciatic  notch.  A  patient 
aged  eighteen,  admitted  into  the  Hopital  de  la  Faculte,  on  the 
20  th  June  1824,  suffered  from  an  abscess  of  this  character,  at 
the  superior  and  posterior  portion  of  the  left  thigh,  and  I  have 
since  frequently  found  this  communication  on  the  dead  body. 
It  is  evident,  from  this  di^>o&ition,  that  three  sorts  of  abscess 
may  occur  at  the  back  of  the  thigh ;  first,  between  the  aponeuro- 
sis and  skin ;  secondly,  in  the  sheath  of  the  superficial  muscles ; 
thirdly,  between  this  sheath  and  the  attachment  of  the  adductors 
to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  arteries  Sire  merely  unimportant  branches  of  those  already 
studied  in  the  gluteal,  inguinal,  and  anterior  femoral  regions. 
The  ischiatic  furnishes,  superiorly,  a  branch  of  some  magni- 
tude, which  winds  beneath  the  ischium  to  reach  the  perinaeal 
region,  and  gives  off  another,  apparently  the  continuation  of  the 
trunk,  descending  between  the  two  layers  of  muscles,  as  far  as 
the  ham,  and,  most  commonly,  requiring  ligature  after  amputa* 
tion.  Surrounded  by  very  loose  cellular  tissue,  it  retracts  con- 
siderably, and  is  not  always  easily  found.  In  a  preparation 
belonging  to  M.  Manec,  it  is  as  large  as  the  femoral.  More 
deeply  and  internally,  are  some  branches  of  the  internal  circum- 
flex, coming  through  the  adductor  magnus,  and,  also,  some 
supplied  from  the  obturator  artery.  The  perforating,  arriving 
directly  in  the  cellular  space,  separating  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  adductor  magnus  from  the  other  superficial  muscles,  to  sup- 
ply the  latter,  anastomose  among  themselves,  with  the  obturator 
or  circumflex,  and  are  the  resource  by  which  the  circulation  is 
continued,  when  the  femoral  is  obliterated  near  the  profunda. 
1  Veins. — The  posterior  branch  of  the  saphena  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  back  of  the  thigh.  The  other  subcutaneous  veins, 
having  no  fixed  distribution,  often  produce,  beneath  the  skin, 
that  marbled  appearance  so  common  among  females.  As  to  the 
deep  veins,  they  accompany  the  arteries,  and  deserve  still  less 
attention  than  the  superficial. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  gradually  wind  round  the  internal 
border,  and  enter  the  anterior  femoral  region  of  the  thigh.  The 
deep,  also,  for  the  most  part,  enter  this  region  with  the  arteries. 
Some  mount  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  thus  penetrate  the  pelvis. 
Disease  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  may,  consequently, 
produce  swelling  of  the  superficial  glands  of  the  inguinal  region. 
Reacting  on  the  deep-seated  glands  of  that  region,  inter-muscu- 
lar disorganisations  may  also  determine  swelling  of  some  of  those 
of  the  pelvis. 

Nerves. — Notwithstanding  the  lesser  sciatic,  obturator,  and 
crural  send  branches  here,  which  proceed  nearly  as  their  corre- 
sponding arteries,  the  great  sciatic  is  the  only  one  which  need 
particularly  fix  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  The  largest  nerve 
of  the  body,  enveloped  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  ischio-popli- 
teal  space,  it  ordinarily  descends  without  bifurcating  to  the  spot. 
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where  the  biceps  and  seini-meiabranosiis  separate  to  gain  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Its  position  is  such,  that  it  may  easily  be 
compressed  when  we  sit  upon  an  uneven  seat,  or  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair,  producing  numbness  in  the  whole  limb.  Furnishing  no 
remarkable  branch,  sensibility  depends  here  upon  the  first- 
mentioned  nerves.  It  always  encloses  an  artery,  sometimes 
sufficiently  large  to  require  a  ligature  after  amputation,  and 
which  gives  off  sufficient  branches  to  the  nervous  filaments,  or, 
rather,  to  the  neurilemma  surrounding  them,  for  this  cord  to  be 
exceedingly  predisposed  to  all  the  diseases  of  which  nerves  in 
general  are  susceptible ;  consequently,  neuralgia  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremis is  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous,  its  importance  not 
admitting  of  a  portion  being  removed  lor  the  cure  oi  the  disease. 
M.  Malagodi,  however,  operated  once  in  this  manner,  in  I828» 
and  says,  that  the  patient  preserved  the  use  of  his  limb.  In 
1836, 1  successfully  removed  a  scirrhous  tumour,  as  large  as  an 
ostrich's  egg,  which  was  encysted  in  it  beneath  the  ischium.  In 
this  case,  however,  there  was  no  paralysis  either  before  or  after 
the  operation ;  and  it  was  the  same  with  a  steatoma,  weighing 
eight  pounds,  which  liad  converted  the  nerve  into  a  membrane. 

The  skeleton  of  the  crural  region  comprehends  the  body  of 
the  femur  and  the  trochanters.  Padded  by  thick  and  numerous 
muscles,  this  bone  is  thus  protected  against  direct  causes  of 
fracture ;  but  its  thickness  diminishing  towards  the  centre  and 
its  length  predispose  it,  more  than  any  other,  to  indirect  fracture. 
The  weight  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  the  resistance  of  the 
ground  on  the  other,  striking,  if  we  may  so  say,  on  its  thixmest 
and  most  curved  point,  render  fractures  easy. 

From  this  disposition,  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  leg  are  so 
much  prolonged  from  the  axis  of  the  femur,  that  they  tend  to 
augment  the  concavity,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  lying  on 
its  anterior  surface  oppose  this  so  violently,  in  their  sudden 
contractions,  that  fractures  by  simple  muscular  action  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  be  understood. 

The  muscular  arrangement  causes yroc^re*  of  the  body  of  the 
femur  to  be  of  two  kmds,  with  respect  to  the  subsequent  di»> 

{>lacement.  They  occur  at  the  upper  half,  and,  yet,  beneath  the 
esser  trochanter,  or  in  the  lower  half,  and  then  above  the  popli- 
teal cavity.  In  the  former,  the  action  of  the  pectineus,  psoas, 
and  iliacus  muscles  predominates,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bone  almost  constantiy  passes  in  front  of  the  other.  In  the 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  gluteus  maximus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  two  of  the  adductors  on  the  other,  overcome  the  preceding 
muscles,  by  drawing  the  same  portion  backwards,  whilst  the  in- 
ferior, pulled  by  the  adductor  magnus,  semi-tendinosus,  semi- 
membranosus, and  biceps,  is  dragged  by  the  triceps  and  rectus, 
which  tend  to  make  it  overlap  the  front  of  the  upper  portion. 

If  we  may  easily  understand  the  considerable  riding,  some- 
times observed  in  these  fractures,  from  the  length,  number,  and 
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power  of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  pelvis  to  the  leg,  without 
being  attached  to  the  thigh,  we  may  as  easily  imagine,  if  we' 
consider  the  power  of  the  biceps  and  adductors,  as  well  as  their 
attachments  to  the  femur,  that,  in  other  cases,  there  is  scaixely 
any  displacement 

The  curvature  of  the  femur  should  be  particularly  studied, 
when  we  would  apply  any  extending  apparatus  upon  the  thigh. 
Perhaps  this  curve  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  fractures 
being  cured  without  deformity.  However  effectively  we  may 
have  removed  the  riding  by  any  of  the  known  methods  of  ex- 
tension, the  power  being  applied  in  a  straight  line,  we  generally 
find  that  this  curvature  is  more  or  less  diminished.  Whether 
we  merely  use  Scultet's  bandage,  or  pillows,  firmly  pi-essed  on 
the  internal,  external,  and  anterior  surface  of  the  thigh,  or 
whether  we  fix  the  injured  limb  against  the  sound,  tlie  same 
effect  will  be  produced ;  the  bone  will  be  more  or  less  shortened, 
and  the  two  extremities  of  the  fracture  may  project  backwards.* 

As  the  principal  aim  of  surgeons,  in  the  various  methods  pro- 
posed for  ampiitation  of  the  thigh,  is  to  avoid  the  projection  of 
the  bone,  I  must  be  excused  for  briefly  considering  this  sub- 
ject. In  whatever  manner  we  operate,  we  can  never  prevent 
the  retraction  of  the  rectus,  sartorius,  gracilis,  biceps,  semi- 
tendinosus,  and  membranosus  muscles.  ^Enveloped  in  as  many 
fibrous  sheaths,  taking  their  fixed  points  at  the  pelvis,  these 
muscles  retract  most  when  tlie  amputation  is  performed  near  the 
knee.  Consequently,  we  should  divide  the  integuments  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  point  where  the  femur  is  to  be  sawed,  when 
we  operate  low  down.  Tlie  triceps  and  adductors,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  one  with  the  bone,  cannot,  in  any  case,  retract  far. 

lo  obtain  an  advantageous  result,  we  should,  therefore,  not 
only  cut  the  superficial  muscular  layer  very  low  down,  but,  also, 


*  This  shortening  of  the  limb  after  fracture  is  by  no  means  so  general  a  rule  as 
M.  Velpcau  seems  to  imply,  as  every-day  experience  proves ;  neither  do  I  consider 
that  the  femur  need  permanently  be  deprived  of  its  convexity.  The  facility 
with  which  the  reduction  is  effected  depends  upon  the  position  in  whiqh  we  place  the 
patient's  limb,  and  the  direction  in  which  we  make  the  extension.  If  we  attempt  re- 
duction whilst  the  limb  is  extended,  we  shall,  I  may  say,  almost  invariably  fiul,  as  the 
muscles  being  all  extended,  and,  consequently,  all  endeavouring  to  contract^ will  resi&e 
our  efforts,  unless  we  employ  greater  force  than  is  compatible  with  tlie  welfare  of  the 
patient ;  but  if  we  previously  flex  the  knee,  and  bend  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  wc» 
i>y  that  means,  place  most  of  the  principal  muscles  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  and  may 
Uien  have  perfect  command  over  the  broken  portions,  and  attain  our  object  with  com* 
parative  facility  to  ourselves,  and  certainly  with  less  inconvenience  to  the  patient ;  the 
convexity  of  the  femur  may  always  be  preserved  by  having  the  splint  properly 
padded.  The  aim  of  the  surgeon,  after  the  bones  have  been  returned  to  their  appo- 
sition, is  to  keep  the  lijnb  at  perfect  ease,  placing  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
muscles  may  be  at  rest,  but  not  keeping  up  extension,  as  that  should  be  passive ; 
merely  preventing  contraction^  without  actively  stretching  the  muscles.  The  liest 
apparatus  is  IVlr.  Amesbury*s  double  inclined  plane,  with  my  addition,  by  which  alt 
this  may  be  obtained,  llie  limb  being  perfectly  quiebcent,  it  requires  but  little 
trouble  to  keep  it  so,  but,  in  Desault's  straight  splint,  the  muscles  l^ing  kept  upon 
the  stretch,  there  is  a  continual  warfare  between  them  and  the  inurnment,  and  then 
it  is  that  the  inconvenience  mentioned  by  M.  Velpeau  occurs.— U.  li. 
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favoor  immediate  retraction;  subseauently  dividing  the  deep 
layer  as  hi^h  as  possible.  Tlie  whole  question  is  conlmned  in 
this.  Tlie  length  of  the  mnseles  of  the  tliigh  generally  render 
its  amputations  serious,  in  consequence  of  the  purulent  infiltra- 
tions which  they  favour  in  an  especial  manner. 

When  the  diseased  porti<xi  of  the  limb  is  removed,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  order  of  parts,  taking  tbe  bone  for  a  centre :  first, 
anteriorly,  the  middle  portion  of  the  triceps  and  the  rectus 
femoris,  separated  by  a  layer  of  ceUular  tissue,  commonly  con- 
taining the  muscular  artery :  seecmdly,  posteriorly,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  adductors,  a  thick  cellular  layer  enclosing  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  perforating  arteries,  the  biceps,  semi-tendi- 
nosus  and  membranesus  muscles,  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve ; 
the  nerves,  possessing  no  power  of  contraction,  sometimes  project 
through  the  wound  after  amputations :  thirdly,  externally,  the 
vastus  externus  alone,  without  any  arteries :  fourthly,  internally, 
lying  immediately  upon  the  bone,  the  vastus  interaus;  subse* 
quently,  the  adductors ;  between  them,  the  femoral  artery  and 
vein ;  next,  the  sartorius  muscle,  enclosed  in  its  sheath,  and  the 
gracilis,  also  contained  in  its  investment 

jRegection^ — Thus  we  observe  that,  externally,  the  thigh  en- 
closes neither  arteries,  veins,  nor  nerves  of  aiiy  importance. 
The  bone,  covered  by  the  vastus  externus  or  aponeurosis,  is 
there  more  superficial,  as  its  natural  convexity  is  turned  in  that 
direction.  It  is,  consequently,  here,  that  we  must  expose  it, 
when  we  would  remove  or  refresh  the  ends,  in  cases  of  uncon- 
solidated fracture,  or  cut  away  the  superior  portion,  as  performed 
by  several  surgeons;  create  an  anormal  articulation  in  anchy- 
losis, after  the  manner  of  Barton  and  Rogers;  and,  lasdy,  re- 
move splinters  or  sequestra. 

Projecting  for  about  an  inch  above  and  half  an  inch  behind 
the  neck,  the  trochanter  major^  giving  attachment  to  the  middle 
and  smaJl  glutei,  covered  by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  glutens 
maximus  when  the  thigh  is  bent,  is,  on  the  contrary,  nearly 
subcutaneous  during  extension  of  the  limb.  A  bursa  mucosa, 
commonly  very  large,  is  found  between  its  external  sur£eu:e  and 
the  skin,  or,  rather,  between  its  posterior  border  and  the  ^uteus 
maximus  muscle.  As  this  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as 
other  bursas  mucosae,  its  presence,  to  a  certain  extent,  explains 
the  caries  and  necrosis  by  which  the  great  trochanter  is  fre- 
quently affected. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  this- process  render  its  removal 
very  easy ;  but  the  surgeon  must  not  forget  the  attachment  of 
tlie  gemelli,  pyramidalis,  and  obturator  muscles,  nor  the  elasti- 
city and  abundance  of  the  cellular  tissue  placed  behind  the  neck 
of  the  femur. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

FEMORO-TIBIAL   REGION. 

This  portion  of  the  abdominal  extremity  very  exactly  repre- 
sents the  elbow.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  and  difficult  of 
description.  It  presents  two  regions,  one  anterior,  the  other 
posterior ;  the  knee  and  the  popliteal  cavity. 

Of  the  knee. — Externally,  the  knee  offers,  in  the  middle,  a  very 
marked  prominence,  much  larger  in  semi-flexion  than  in  com- 
plete extension  or  flexion,  having  its  apex  directed  downwards, 
corresponding  to  the  patella.  Above  and  below,  the  limb  in 
extension,  and  the  muscles  quiescent,  we  find  a  cavity,  upon  each 
of  which  we  apply  a  graduated  compress  when  we  would  ap- 
proximate the  two  portions  of  a  fractured  patella.  When  the 
muscular  contraction  occurs  during  semi-flexion,  each  of  these 
two  cavities  is  divided  into  two  fossie ;  one  by  the  tension  of  the 
ligamentum  patells,  the  other  by  that  of  the  rectus  femoris 
muscle.  Beneath  the  inferior,  we  remark  another  immoveable 
eminence,  which  is  continuous  with  the  crest  of  the  tibia.  Late- 
rally, we  perceive,  internally,  a  third  cavity,  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  limb,  and  continuous,  superiorly  and  inferiorly,  with  the 
internal  fossae  of  the  two  preceding  depressions.  An  instrument 
introduced  at  one  of  these  points  penetrates  directly  into  the 
articulation,  or,  rather,  into  the  synovial  cavity.  Fluctuation 
in  hydarthrosis  is  most  easily  felt  here.  More  posteriorly  is 
an  eminence,  formed  by  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,  itself 
presenting  two  others ;  one,  anterior,  bounds  the  preceding  gut- 
ter; the  other,  posterior,  forms  a  portion  of  the  internal  border 
of  the  popliteal  space.  Beneath  these  two  tuberosities,  we  feel 
a  narrow  transverse  fissure,  conducting  directly  into  the  joint ; 
subsequently,  a  little  below,  the  internal  condyle  of  tlie  tibia, 
continuous  with  the  inner  border  of  tliat  bone.  Superiorly,  this 
eminence  is  prolonged  by  a  kind  of  cord,  easily  distinguished 
when  the  limb  is  semi-flexed,  and  corresponding  to  the  tendon 
of  the  adductor  magnus ;  in  front  of  which  we  remark  the  relief 
formed  by  the  vastus  internus.  Externally  there  is  likewise  a 
gutter,  only  well  marked  during  extension,  and  lost  in  the  two 
external  fossettes  of  the  cavities  at  first  indicated ;  the  superior, 
corresponding  to  the  interval  separating  th(^  species  of  tendon  of 
the  vastus  externus  from  that  of  the  rectus  femoris.  A  little 
more  externally,  we  see  a  projection,  formed  by  the  external 
condyle,  but  smaller  than  the  internal ;  below,  we  remark  a 
small  fissure,  placed  transversely,  also  indicating  the  articulation ; 
finally,  the  external  condyle  of  tlie  tibia,  externally  and  inferior- 
ly, the  head  of  the  fibula,  are  the  last  objects  to  be  noticed. 

These  peculiarities,  which  may  be  observed  tit  the  fii^t  glance, 
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lead  to  numerous  surgical  applications,  whether  as  jregards  the 
spot  where  we  would  introduce  the  knife  for  disarticulation  of 
the  leg,  or  in  penetrating  the  joint  when  diseased,  in  order  to< 
form  a  diagnosis  or  prognosis  of  wounds  of  this  region,  or,  lastly, 
to  appreciate  displacements  and  fractures.  As  in  the  elbow,  the 
skin  18  thick,  reddish,  and  more  or  less  wrinkled  over  the  middle 
eminence  of  the  knee. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  abandoning  the  projections  formed  by 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  gradually  disembarrasses  itself  of  its 
fat  Its  lamellas,  approximating,  condense,  and  terminate  by 
almost  blending  with  the  aponeurosis.  Thicker,  internally, 
where  it  encloses  the  internal  saphena  vein,  it  merely  forms  a 
very  thin  membrane  externally. 

In  front  of  the  patella,  its  lamella;  constitute  a  bursa  mucosa^ 
frequenUy  filled  with  blood  or  serum.  The  posterior  wall  of  the 
cyst  is  then  so  firmly  attached  to  the  patella,  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated with  great  difficulty  even  by  dissection.  Thus,  some  sur- 
geons are  contented  to  remove  all  its  free  or  anterior  portion 
with  the  integuments.  We  may  remark  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  cicatrix  is  not  always  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  skin,  that  there  are  no  granulations,  but  that  the  bottom 
of  the  wound  becomes  hard,  dry,  and,  finally,  constitutes  a  homy 
cicatrix. 

The  superficial  position  of  the  knee,  and  the  continued  fric- 
tion to  which  it  is  exposed,  render  this  bursa  a  most  important 
part  in  surgery.  Having  the  power  of  dilating  and  extending, 
abscesses  and  tumours  sometimes  acquire  considerable  magni- 
tude. Its  abscesses,  being  independent  of  the  joint,  may  be 
opened  largely,  without  risk,  and  stimulating  fluids  be  in- 
jected, to  produce  adhesive  inflammation.  However,  when  it 
enlarges,  its  dissection,  towards  the  sides,  becomes  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  as  it  quickly  overlaps  the  patella  or  its  liga- 
ments. Lupia,  in  front  of  the  knee,  appertains  to  it,  and  is 
almost  always  the  result  of  effusion  of  blood.  When  once  trans- 
foimed  into  a  cyst,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  open  nor  even  to 
excise  it,  but  the  whole  must  be  removed. 

Abscesses  of  this  bursa  may  extend  far  into  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  thigh,  or  become  dangerous  by  opening  into  the  joint 
Pushing  the  synovial  membrane  internally,  it  allows  the  bistourt 
to  be  introduced  with  less  danger  than  miglit  at  first  be  ima- 
gined. The  general  symptoms  accompanying  these  abscesses, 
the  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  situation  of  the  swelling,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  those  commencing 
in  the  articulation. 

In  consequence  of  the  compact  texture  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  over  the  patella  and  the  condyles,  wounds,  with  loss  of 
substance,  unite  but  badly  by  first  intention.  In  infiltrations 
of  the  limb,  or  in  fat  individuals,  these  })arts  appear,  as  it 
were,  buried,  instead  of  projecting.    The  eminences  of  the 
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patella  and  condyles  have,  also,  a  tendency  to  protrude  through 
corresponding  wounds,  interrupting  cicatrisation  in  some  indi-* 
viduals. 

The  aponeurosis,  almost  confounded  with  the  ligaments,  covers 
the  whole  joint.  Thinner  and,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  cellular 
membrane  in  the  excavations  above  and  beneath  tlie  patella,  it 
is  thicker  externally  than  internally.  Hence,  in  hydarthrosis^ 
the  synovial  sac  projects  more  particularly  in  the  latter  direction. 
Fixed  over  the  condyles,  it  binds  down  the  patella,  its  ligament, 
and  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  of  the  leg,  but  very  loosely.  Con- 
founded with  the  external  surface  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
continuous  with  the  expansion  of  the  tendons  of  the  internal 
hamstring  muscles,  it  forms  a  kind  of  capsule,  sustaining  the  8y«> 
novial  membrane.  In-  a  word,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  knee  is  a 
process  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  fibres  of  which,  divided  at  some  points, 
unite  into  bands  at  others,  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
bony  eminences  and  corresponding  excavations. 

Muscles. — The  termination  of  the  triceps^  a  portion  of  the 
rectus  femoris^  adductor  magjms^  and  the  expansion  of  the  tendons 
of  the  sartorius,  gradlis,  semi^tendinosus,  md  semi'membranosus,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  popliteus,  are  the  only  muscular  de* 
pendencies  found  at  the  knee.  The  first,  attached  to  the  exter- 
nal condyle  of  the  femur  by  a  very  strong  tendon,  separates  the 
excavation,  above  the  patella,  from  the  corresponding  femoro- 
condyloid  fissure.  Internally,  the  triceps  appears  to  arise  from  the 
tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.  Its  fibres,  more  numerous  in 
that  direction,  also  descend  lower,  consequently  producing  a 
more  considerable  projection.  On  both  sides  it  is  attached  to 
the  edges  of  the  tendinous  portion  of  the  rectus,  which  becomes 
common  to  three  portions  of  the  triceps.  Finally,  applied  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  femur,  drawing  directly  upon  the  patella, 
this  tendon  considerably  increases  the  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
"which,  in  their  turn,  endow  the  tendon  with  greater  power,  by 
preventing  the  possibility  of  its  deviation  from  the  median  line. 
Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  it  may  break  from  violent 
muscular  action,  as  observed  by  Petit  in  three  instances.  Between 
the  tendon  of  the  rectus  and  the  cruralis,  there  is  a  dilatable 
bursa,  not  communicating  with  the  joint,  but  nearly  always 
forming  a  complete  cyst,  in  which  we  may  have  eiHision,  distinct 
from  hydarthrosis. 

The  synovial  membrane,  extending  considerably  above  the 
condyles,  in  effusions  into  the  joint,  the  termination  of  the  ante- 
rior muscles  of  the  thigh  is  sometimes  very  much  elevated,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  morbid  projection  overlaps  the  middle 
tendon,  in  the  fossa  above  the  patella.  Hence,  the  dangers  at- 
tending deep  wounds  above  the  patella,  in  front  of  the  knee,  and 
the  reason  of  their  differing,  in  diis  point  of  view,  from  those  in 
the  rest  of  the  thigh. 

The  synovial  capsule  is  strengthened  by  a  very  thick  fibrous 
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expsMision ;  the  triceps  abo  furaishes  it  with  a  small  fleshy  fasci*- 
cuius,  wliich  may  be  considered  as  an  extensor.  The  adhesion 
of  this  muscle  to  the  femur  is  very  weak ;  its  fibres  are  united  by 
cellular  tissue^  so  supple,  that  matter  formed  in  the  articulation 
separates  it,  after  having  pierced  the  synovial  membrane^  and 
thus  flows  towards  the  middle  of  the  tliigh ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  inflammation  may  be  primitively  developed  diere,  praduc* 
iug  an  abacess  as  large  as  difficult  to  be  recognised,  in  conse* 
quence  of  its  depth ;  which  is,  moreover,  extremely  dangerooa, 
since  it  produces  exfoliation,  necrosis  of  the  bone^  and  may  pene* 
trate  the  articulation. 

Towards  the  leg,  the  tendon  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  is 
prolonged  as  fai*  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  under  the  name 
of  ligamentum  paJUUtB*  Rupture  of  this  ligament  has  the  same 
influence  over  the  motions  of  the  limb  as  transverse  fractures 
of  the  patella,  as  upon  it  depends  the  whole  action  of  the  triceps 
upon  the  tibia.  It  is  separated  from  the  tibia  by  a  bursa 
mucosa,  smaller  than  that  of  the  patella,  and  sometimes  commu- 
nicating with  the  joint  Abscesses,  collections,  and  diseases  of 
this  bursa  occasionally  reach  the  joint  above,  and  solid  tumours 
formed  in  it  are  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  to  remove,  in 
consequence  of  the  ligamentum  patellss;  so  much  so  tliat,  in 
1833,  in  an  operation  of  this  kind,  I  was 'obliged  to  divide  it 
in  half. 

The  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  terminating  on  the  in- 
ternal tuberosity  of  the  condyle  of  the  femur,  appears  continuous 
with  the  internal  lateral  ligament  oS  the  joint,  which  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  being  mistaken  for  those  entering  into  the  coropo* 
sition  of  the  internal  border  of  the  bam.  The  tendons  of  the 
gracilis,  semi-tendinosus,  and  sartorius  enter  very  slightly  into 
this  region,  where  tliey  spread  out  upon  the  tibia.  The  small 
bursa  existing  between  their  external  surface  and  the  skin,  op- 
posite the  articular  interstice,  being  liable  to  various  transforma- 
tions, and  to  become  a  tumour  of  some  magnitude,  shows  how 
easily  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  nocfe,  and  the  fears  which  might 
attend  its  extirpation.  I  operated  successfully  twice,  in  IbfU 
and  1832 ;  in  one  patient,  it  equalled  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
egg^  and  was  transformed  into  medullary  tissue ;  in  the  other, 
it  was  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  presented  several  cavities,  filled 
with  gelatinous  matter.  That  of  the  popliteus  is  remarkable; 
in  that,  fixed,  at  first,  behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  condyle,  it 
winds  immediately  behind  the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  and 
abpve  the  superior  fibulo-tibial  joint.  Enveloped  in  a  prolonga- 
tion  of  die  articular  synovial  membrane,  and  concealed  by  the 
external  lateral  ligament  and  tendon  of  the  biceps,  die  popliteus 
muscle  allows  an  instrument,  placed  at  some  lines  below  and 
behind ,  the  projection  of  the  external  condyle  of  tlie  femur,  to 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  knee  with  facility. 

^t^rie#,--Furnished  by  the  superior  and  inferior  articular 
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and  tibial  reetirrMt,  the  arteries  of  the  knee,  in  their  norma! 
condition,  are  never  sufficiently  large  for  their  division  to  cause 
alarming  hemorrhage.  After  ligature  of  the  popliteal,  or  even 
in  aneurism  of  that  trunk,  they,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  ae- 
qnire  considerable  sita  It  i»  not,  therefore^  uncommon  to  see 
the  anastomotic  arch  of  the  inferior  und  superior  internal  articu- 
lar equal,  and  even  surpass  the  volume  of  a  crowquilL  The 
same  thing  occurs,  but  less  frequently,  in  the  external  branches, 
and  they  adl  form  a  rich  and  so  eomplicated  plexus,  that  opera- 
tions, under  these  circumstances,  require  especial  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  surgeon.  In  1822,  I  injected  and  dissected  the 
limb  of  an  individual  whose  popliteal  artery  Pelotin  had  tied 
forty-two  years  previously ;  it  was  the  first  operation,  of  this 
kind,  p^ormed  in  France.  The  articular  arteries  were  in  the 
state  that  I  have  described.  If  disarticulation  of  the  limb  should 
become  necessary,  under  similar  circumstances,  we  must  expect 
to  find  numerous  andiarge  vessels. 

^«sMt.— The  saphena,  tne  only  one  deservin^r  of  mention,  lies 
between  the  integuments  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,* 
and  may  easily  be  compressed  by  external  bodies,  circulation 
being  thus  interrupted. 

The  lymphatM  ofkv  no  peculiarity. 

Nerveg, — Some  filaments  of  the  obturator  and  crural  arrive  at 
the  patella.  The  branch  preserving  the  name  of  femoitil,  and 
leaving  the  artery  before  its  passage  across  the  adductor  muscles, 
also  descends,  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triceps,  as  far  as  the 
front  of  the  knee.  Various  filaments  from  the  internal  and 
external  popliteal  nerves  equally  supply  this  part ;  and,  lastly, 
the  saphena  also  traverses  this  region,  in  some  individuals, 
although  it  more  particularly  appertains  to  the  internal  border 
of  the  bam. 

PapHieal  tegum, — Externally,  Hu  hami  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
semfaies  the  bend  of  the  arm,  but  its  excavations  and  eminences 
present  themselves  in  an  inversed  order.  Its  inferior  relief  re- 
tracting, and  rapidly  lost  in  the  popliteal  cavity,  is  analogous  to 
the  bicipitai  eminence.  The  triangular  excax'ation,  occup3fing 
the  centre,  having  its  apex  more  or  less  prolonged  in  the  poste- 
rior femoral  region,  very  deep  in  semi-flexion,  almost  entirely 
disappears  in  extension  of  the  limb.  Its  base  seems  to  embrace 
the  preceding  eminence ;  and  of  its  two  margins,  the  external  is 
fbrmed  by  the  biceps  muscle  or  its  tendon,  whilst  the  internal  is 
derived  from  the  union  of  the  sartorius,  semi-tendinosus,  gracilis, 
and  semi-membranosus  muscles.  If  we  would  extend  the  first, 
and  make  it  project,  we  should  bend  the  leg  at  the  same  time 
that  the  point  of  the  foot  is  turned  outwards.  We  render  the 
oUier  very  prominent  when,  the  limb  being  already  semi-flexed, 
we  endeavour  to  flex  it  still  more,  the  heel  being  placed  against 
a  resistant  body.  We  may  then  feel,  beneath  the  skin,  a  fissure, 
separating  the  tendons   of  the  gracilis   and   semi-tendinosus ; 
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and  tills  margin  of  the  ham  may  be  nearly  twa  inches  broads 
whilst  it  almost  entirely  disappears  in  extension,  or,  at  least, 
projects  but  very  slightly  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur. 

When  extended,  the  borders  of  the  ham  may  be  divided  trans- 
versely, without  the  artery  being  implicated,  whilst  in  relaxation 
it  would  be  quite  the  contrary.  A  ball  or  sword  may  also  tra- 
verse them,  and  pass  behind  the  femur,  when  the  limb  is  bent; 
whilst  the  leg  being  extended,  the  vulnerant  bodies  would  inevi- 
tably strike  against  the  bone  of  the  thigh.  MM.  Jobert,  Ash* 
mead,  and  Bourjot  recommended  the  internal  supra-condyloid 
fossa  as  the  spot  for  exposing  the  popliteal  artery  in  cases  of 
aneurism.  But  attempts  on  the  dead  body  have  proved  to  me 
ihat  the  bone  and  tendons,  between  which  the  instrument  must- 
act,  would  render  the  operation  more  diiBcult  and  dangerous 
than  in  the  popliteal  cavity  itself. 

The  skiTii  much  more  delicate  and  elastic  than  in  front,  is 
also  much  more  extensible.  It  sometimes  presents  transverse 
wrinkles,  but  is  much  more  frequently  smooth,  delicate,  and 
bare. 

The  subcutaneom  tissue^  thin  and  more  lamellous  than  in  the 
thigh,  is  thicker  and  less  compact  than  at  the  knee.  The  &t 
sometimes  forms  a  very  dense  layer,  and  encloses  all  the  elements 
capable  of  producing  inflammation  and  abscess,  which,  when 
deep-seated,  are  exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  aponeurosis^  from  the  centre  of  the  popliteal  cavity,  splits 
externally  to  envelope  the  biceps,  and  to  unite,  by  its  external 
portion,  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  anterior  region,  whilst  its 
internal  layer  is  lost  in  the  periosteum.  Internally  it  also 
splits  to  form  a  canal  for  each  of  the  muscles  or  tendons.  Ex- 
tending from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  external  condyle,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  or,  rather,  from  the  margin  of  the 
biceps,  it  runs  transversely  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  &c.  and  thus  binds  down 
the  middle  muscular  eminence,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
calf.  Here  its  fibres  interlace,  or  are  oblique,  but  in  tlie 
femoral  portion  of  the  region  they  are  mostly  transverse.  Its 
deep  lamellae  are  so  rarified  in  the  popliteal  excavation,  that 
they  mingle  with  the  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  enveloping  the  nerves 
and  vessels.  Although  sufficiendy  strong  to  oppose  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance  to  the  developement  of  aneurismal  tumours, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  progress  of  these  diseases  for 
any  length  of  time. 

The  muscles  circumscribe  a  large  lozenge-shaped  space,  which 
would  be  divided  into  two  triangles  by  a  line  drawn  trans- 
versely above  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Of  these  the  superior 
femoraly  very  large,  is  the  proper  popliteal  cavity ;  the  other, 
inferior,  the  tibial^  smaller,  separates  the  origin  of  the  two 
gastrocnemii. 

The   biceps   bounds   the  femoral  triangle  externally.      The 
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fibres  of  its  short  head^  running  obliquely  from  the  linea  aspera 
to  the  tendon  of  its  isehiatic  portion,  appear  principally  to  be 
intended  to  increase  the  power  of  this  muscle,  by  preventing  its 
separation  from  the  bone  during  flexion.  Enveloped  by  apo- 
neurosis, sliding  over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  external  con* 
dyle  of  the  femur,  before  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  is 
separated  from  the  articulation  by  a  fibrous  layer,  sufficiently 
thick  to  prevent  its  dragging  upon  the  synovial  membrane 
during  its  contractions. 

Of  the  four  muscles  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  inter- 
nal border  of  this  space,  the  most  superficial,  proceeding  from 
within  outwards,  is  the  sartorius,  which  remains  fleshy  as  far 
as  the  condyle  of  the  femur.  Its  tendon,  thrown  inwards  and 
backwards  by  this  prominence,  before  spreading  out  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  tibia,  acts  tiiere  as  upon  a  pulley,  and  so 
adducts  the  limb,  at  the  same  time  that  it  flexes  it.  The  ffracilis^ 
almost  entirely  reduced  to  its  tendon,  approximates  the  thighs, 
always  favouring  flexion  of  the  limb. 

The  semi'-tendinosus  projects  most  backwards,  because,  arising 
from  the  ischium  superiorly,  it  descends  upon  the  tibia  lower 
than  the  others,  and  is  very  far  from  the  femur  when  the  limb 
is  flexed.  Whilst  the  two  others,  being  inserted  superiorly  on  a 
plane,  anterior  to  this  bone^  cannot  be  so  much  separated  from 
it.  It,  moreover,  draws  the  point  of  the  foot  ver}*  strongly 
inwards. 

The  semi-membranosmy  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  deeply 
seated,  is  external  to  the  others,  and  nearer  the  femur.  Form- 
ing the  internal  wall  of  the  popliteal  cavity,  without  being  always 
attached  to  the  internal  branch  of  the  inferior  bifurcation  of  the 
linea  aspera,  otherwise  than  by  its  investing  aponeurosis,  it 
establishes  a  difference  between  the  two  borders  of  the  ham, 
inasmuch  as  the  short  portion  of  the  biceps  is  attached  immedi- 
ately on  the  bone.  Passing  behind,  and  internal  to  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  to  attach  itself  to  the  corresponding  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia,  it  is  the  nearest  to  the  articulation,  which  it 
moreover  strengthens,  by  sending  a  fibrous  expansion  over  its 
posterior  surface,  which,  with  the  ligament  of  that  articulation, 
appears  destined  to  keep  the  synovial  membrane  separated  from 
the  cartilaginous  surfaces  during  flexion  of  the  limb. 

The  inferior  or  tibial  triangle  is  formed  by  the  separation  of 
tlie  ffostrocnemii.  Attached  above  the  condyles,  and  bounded 
by  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  externally,  and  semi-membranosus 
internally^  bending  over  the  posterior  femoral  eminences  as 
over  a  pulley,  during  extension  of  the  limb,  these  muscles  con-» 
stantly  tend,  in  fractures  of  the  inferior  fifth  of  the  femur,  to 
draw  the  portion  upon  which  they  are  attached  backwards ;  hence, 
flexion  of  the  limb  is  the  only  position  by  which  we  may  insure 
exact  apposition. 

The  jianiarisy  remarkable  for  its  smallness,  would  not  merit 
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any  notice,  i^  in  running  iVom  the  superior  portion  of  the  ex- 
ternal condyle,  in  front  of  the  internal  portion  of  the  gastro- 
cnemius to  the  leg,  it  did  not  cross  the  popliteid  vessels  and 
nerves,  compressing  them  in  forced  extension  of  the  limh. 

The  poptUeuM  winds  from  without  and  ahove^  inwards  and 
downwards,  behind  the  articulatioii,  vribieh  it  crosses,  and  i^ainst 
which  it  is  ap{died.  Covered  by  a  layer  continuous  wim  the 
fibrous  dements  of  the  articulation  above^  and  making  part  of 
the  deep  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  leg  below,  it  is  thus  bound 
down  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.  The  synovial  menv- 
brane  investing  its  tendon,  sometimes  continuous  as  far  as  the 
head  of  die  fibula,  ampntati<m  of  the  leg,  through  the  con- 
dyles of  the  tibia,  may  become  extremely  dangerous.  Lastly, 
the  apex  of  the  soleus,  mounting  to  beneadi  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  lies  also  in  this  region,  where  we  meet  with  its  aponeu- 
rotic arch.  Mudi  more  like  that  of  the  diaphrsgm  than  that 
traversing  the  finnoral  artery,  at  its  entrance  in  the  popliteal 
region,  tUsarch  depends  on  a  fibrous  band,  which  passes  behind 
the  vessels  and  nerves,  uniting  the  fibular  and  tibnl  portions  of 
the  muscle. 

Arteries, — Thepoplitealj  theoontinuation  of  the  femoral,  extends 
from  the  opening  in  the  adductors  to  the  arch  of  the  soleus. 
Oblique  from  within  outwards,  it  is  superioriy  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  ham,  whilst,  below,  we  meet  it  nearer  the  external  side. 
Being  in  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  adductor 
magnus,  femur,  articulation  or  ligament  closing  it,  and  popli- 
teus  muscle;  being,  generally,  only  separated  from  diese  parts 
by  a  thin  layer  of  cellular  tissue  or  iat,  it  is  necessary,  that  in 
traversing  the  joint  we  take  die  greatest  precautions  to  avoid  it 
It  may,  on  emergency,  be  compressed  against  the  femur  in  the 
popliteal  cavi^.  Its  adherence  to  the  vein  being  more  intimate 
than  in  the  thigh,  this  latter,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  may 
easily  be  wounded  by  the  aneurism  needle^  in  passing  a  ligature 
round  the  former.  More  posteriorly,  and  a  little  externally,  we 
find  the  internal  popliteal  nerve ;  subsequently,  cellular  lamells, 
fat,  and  aponeurosis.  Internally,  it  at  first  runs  immediately 
close  to,  subsequently  at  a  great  distance  from,  the  external 
sur&ce  of  the  semi-membranosus  muscle,  as  far  as  the  internal 
condyle ;  and  contracts,  externally,  the  same  relations  with  the 
biceps  muscle.  It  is  concealed  between  the  condyles  by  the 
popliteal  nerve  and  vein  posteriorly,  and  by  the  gastrocnemii 
muscles  on  eftch  side.  Crossed  *by  the  plantaris  before  entering 
the  fibrous  arch  of  the  soleus,  enveloped  by  lymphatic  glands, 
fat,  and  Cellular  tissue,  it  would  be  difficult  to  expose  it  at  this 
point,  iitifess,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  Moreau,  by  cutting 
over  thfe  part  separating  the  fissure  of  the  calf  from  the  internal 
border  of  the  ham,  and  pushing  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
internal  gastrocnemius  outwards  or  backwards.  Its  bifurca- 
tion, opposite  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  as  I  have  twice  seen, 
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or  higher,  as  mentioned  by  Sandifort,  Portel,  Ramsay,  is  the 
only  anomaly,  worthy  of  attention,  which  has  been  presented 
by  the  popliteal  artery,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Several  authors  have  thought  to  account  for  the  fi^uency  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  by  the  relations  of  the  artery  with  the  bone. 
Richerand,  for  example,  maintains  that  this  vessel  may  be  rup- 
tared  in  violent  and  sudden  extension,  the  articulation  then 
projecting  backwards ;  we  may  add,  because  the  artery  is,  at 
the  same  time^  stretched  by  its  two  extremities,  each  engaged 
in  a  fibrous  opening.  Others  have  affirmed  that,  in  the  dead 
body,  the  most  violent  extension  never  produces  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  Scarpa  finds  the  reason  of  aneurism  in  alteitition  or 
disease  of  the  tunics  of  the  vessel ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that 
neither  of  these  explanations  militates  against  the  other.  In  the 
tibial  portion  of  the  artery,  the  resistance  of  the  condyles  and 
gastrocnemii  muscles,  as  well  as  the  aponeurosis,  ibrces  the 
aneurism  towards  the  thigh.  Superiorly,  on  tiie  contrary,  the 
semi-membranosus  and  biceps  muscles  force  it  to  descend ;  con- 
sequently, when  the  tumour  acquires  any  size,  it  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  popliteal  space,  although  the  perforation  of  the 
artery  may  exist  superiorly  or  inferiorly,  as  well  as  in  the  middle 
of  the  region. 

Pressed  by  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  very  strong,  posteriorly, 
and  by  the  muscles,  which  are  not  less  so,  on  the  sides,  this 
tumour,  re-acting  against  the  posterior  large  and  spongy  portion 
of  the  femur,  causes  absorption  of  the  bone,  so  that  we  not  un- 
frequently  observe  the  knee  broken  and  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  aneurism  in  the  cavity  of  the  hapi.  We  liave  also 
^  example  of  the  efforts  exercised  by  the  femoral  artery  in  tlie 
motion  which  it  gives  to  the  limb,  when  we  hold  the  popliteal 
i^ion  semi-flexea  upon  the  knee  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  superior  articular  arise,  the  external  from  the  popliteal,  im- 
mediately it  receives  that  name,  or  even  from  the  femoral,  during 
its  passage  between  the  adductors ;  the  internal,  above  the  corre^ 
mponding  condyle ;  and  the  middle,  behind  the  joint.  A  ligature, 
therefore,  may  be  easily  placed  between  them.  Moreover,  bemg 
in  general  small,  they  can  scarcely  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
coagulum  above  the  point  obliterated  by  the  thread«  The  first, 
running  principally  to  the  short  portion  of  the  biceps  and 
vastus  externus,  is  the  most  superficial.  The  second,  winding 
above  the  condyle,  between  the  semi-membranosus  and  tendon 
of  the  adductor  mqgnus  muscle,  to  arrive  at  the  knee,  and  in  the 
vastus  intemiis,  is  more  deeply  seated,  in  conseqiuence  of  its 
being  closer  to  the  bone.  The  third,  perpendiculaiTjr  traversing 
the  posterior  ligament  of  the  articulation,  and  distributed  to  the  * 
synovial  membrane,  cellular  ti3sue,  and  all  the  fibrous  portions 
<^  the  articulation,  is  still  more  easily  reached. 

Th^  inferior  articular  and  muscular  leave  the  trunk  below  the 
ihter-concfyloid  notch,  to  wmd  beneath  the  eminence  of  the  tibia, 
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between  that  bone  and  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  articulation,, 
and  terminate  in  the  two  gastrocnemii  muscles.  The  numerous 
and  free  anastomoses,  formed  by  the  various  branches  explain  the 
re^stablishment  of  the  circulation  in  the  limby  when  we  applj  a 
thread  on  the  popliteal  artery,  between  their  roots ;  between  the 
first  and  second,  for  example.  Their  communications  with  the 
perforating  also  account  for  the  return  of  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism,  when  the  li^ture  is  placed  on  the  femoral  above  the 
adductor  magnus. 

The  other  branches  of  the  popliteal  are  too  small  and  irregular 
to  merit  any  attention*  We  will,  therefore,  only  remark,  that 
the  anastomotica  magna,  which  has  already  been  described  in  the 
femoral  region,  descends  as  far  as  the  internal  condyle  of  the. 
femur,  parallel  to  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus;  and  that, 
frequently  situated  in  the  substance  of  tlie  tendon,  it  Is  some- 
times difficult  to  tie  or  twist  it  after  amputations. 

Veins. — The  external  sapliena^  gliding  between  the  layers  of 
the  aponeurosis,  from  below  and  bdbind,  forwards  and  up- 
wards, to  open  into  the  poj^iteal,  above  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  is  ^ot  compressed  by  the  garters;  whilst  the  internal  is 
equally  constricted,  whether  we  place  them  above  or  below  the 
knee.  It  only  interferes  in  the  ligature  of  the  artery,  in  the 
inferior  triangle  of  the  popliteal  space;  but  such  is  its  size 
there,  that  wc  should  preserve  it,  and  not  cut  too  much 
externally. 

The  deep  veins,  disposed  like  the  arteries,  are  all  rather  more 
superficial.  The  popliteal,  placed  directly  behind,  in  traversing 
the  adductor  muscles,  inclines  slightly  outwards  in  the  superior 
triangle  of  the  region.  Placed  posteriorly,  opposite  the  articu- 
lation, and  lying  below  quite  internally,  it  admits  of  the  artery 
being  seized,  almost  indifferently,  by  its  internal  or  external 
side,  when  it  is  above  or  in  the  condyloid  notch ;  whilst,  behi^nd 
the  femur,  we  should  attack  itjonly  on  its  external  side;,  and 
its  internal,  when  immediately  above  the  soleus  muscle.  Their 
union  is,  besides,  sufficiently  intimate  to  require  some  precaution 
in  separating  them,  as,  although  supple^  and  mingled  with  &t, 
the  sheath  enveloping  them  is  very  resistant. 

The  If/mphatics, — The  superficial  layer  is  in  no  way  remark- 
able, but  in  the  deep  we  find  a  certain  number  of  glands  worthy 
of  attention.  Four  or  five  in  number,  they  surround  the  trunks 
of  the  vessels ;  one  is  internal,  another  externali  a  third  between, 
the  arterv  and  the  femur,  and  a  fourth  behind.  In  consequei^ 
of  this  disposition  (although  not  constant),  if  they  become  en-, 
larged  they  may  compress  the  vein  or  artery,  producing  infill 
t^ation  or  numbness  of  the  limb.  As  it  were,  attached  to  the 
vessels,  they  receive  the  impulses  from  the  arteries,  and  are 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  aneurism,  which  may  itself  cause  the. 
swelling ;  thus  rendering  the  surface  of  the  sac  knobbj* 

The  popliteal  nerves^   arisipg  from   the   bifurcation   of    th© 
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sciatic,  are  both  external  to  the  artery,  and  diverge  as  tliey 
descend. 

The  extemalf  insensibly  approaching  the  internal  surface  of 
the  biceps,  enlarges  and  flattens  external  to  the  condyle  of  the 
tibia,  and  quickly  passes  beneath  and  behind  the  head  of  th^' 
fibula.  Winding  round  it  towards  the  front  of , the  leg,  this  branch 
has  the  muscles  of  the  calf  to  its  inner  side.  Being  subcutaneousr 
between  the  external  head  of  the  gastrbcnemius,  the  biceps,  and 
peroneus  longus,  it  is  there  that  we  should  place  the  blister 
recommended  by  Cotugno  in  sciatic  neuralgia,  and  remove  a 
portion  of  the  nerve.  The  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  detaches 
itself  at  one  or  two  inches  above  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  and  ramifies  between  the  layers  of  the  aponeurosis,  as  far 
as  the  posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  calf. 

The  hUemal  popliteal  neree^  tlie  continuation  of  the  great 
sciatic,  descends  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  limb.  Placed  on 
the  external  side  of  the  vein,  it  crosses  its  posterior  surface  very 
obliquely,  getting  internal  to  it  beneath  the  condyles  of  the 
femur.  Of  the  three  important  organs  of  the  popliteal  cavity, 
this  is  nearest  the  skin.  It  gives  off  a  branch,  sometimes 
higher,  sometimes  lower,  but  always  above  the  condyles,  and' 
which  quickly  reaches  the  calf,  being  the  principal  root  of  the 
external  saphena  nerve.  Before  entering  beneath  the  soleus 
muscle,  it  gives  off  another  branch  of  a  certain  size,  which  follows 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  artery,  and  would  be  avoided  with 
difficulty,  when  we  are  obliged  to  tie  this  vessel  quite  low  down. 

M^  Thomson  informed  me,  that  he  traced  a  branch  of  the 
obturator  nerve  as  far  as  the  popliteal  space,  penetrating  the 
articulation.  As  this  nerve,  at  the  same  time,  supplies  the  arti- 
culation of  the  hip-joint,  we  there  find  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  pains  experienced  in  the  knee  by  persons  affected 
with  diseased  hip-joints. 

The  mass  of  cellulo-adipose  tissue  being  here  blended  with 
lymphatic  glands,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  abscesses  form  with 
great  rapidity,  and  promptly  become  dangerous.  The  jpus, 
retained  by  the  aponeurosis  posteriorly,  and,  on  each  side,  by 
the  tendon  of  the  muscles,  we  cannot  feel  fluctuation  until  a 
very  late  period.  The  thick  layer,  extending  as  far  as  the 
ischium,  enveloping  the  sciatic  nerve,  favours  their  fusion  towards 
the  thigh,  in  the  same  way  as  its  prolongation  towards  the  calf, 
in  some  measure,  draws  them  in  that  direction.  In  a  young 
man,  who  came  to  the  Hopital  de  la  Faculty  in  1825,  the  abscess 
was  90  large  that  more  than  a  quart  of  pus  was  discharged  the 
first  day.  A  second  subject,  admitted  under  my  care,  at  the  Hopital 
de  la  Piti^,  in  1^0,  had  a  still  greater  discharge,  although 
there  was  scarcely  any  external  projection.  Tlie  solidity  of-  thef 
mils  of  these  abscesses  renders  cicatrization  very  difficult^ 
Having  destroyed  or  altered  the  cellular  tissue,  they  may,  in 
oloMng,  cause  a  contraction  of  the  cavity,  and  a  state  of  forced 
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flexion  of  th€  lixpbf  as  in  the  retractions  in  corisequence  of 
burns.  It  is,  therefore,  important,  that  wa  should  open  them  a» 
early  as  possible,  atid  not  allow  their  extensioD  in' any  direction. 

Th^  tkdeton  of  the  knee  comprehends  the  patella,  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  femur,  and  the  superior  portions  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula ;  we  may  also  add  the  numerous  ligaments  uniting 
Uiese  parts. 

The  pateUoy  which,  to  a  great  degree,  resembles  the  olecranon, 
at  least  as  to  its  functions,  differs  from  that  jHrooess  by  its 
mobility,  and  by  its  union  to  the  tibia.  Developed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  extensor  tendon,  at  two  or  three  inches  abore  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  it  divides  this  tendon,  so  that  it  forms 
below  the  ligamentum  patellar.  Preserving  its  relations  with 
tlie  bone  of  the  leg,  in  the  various  motions  of  the  joint,  the. 
patella  is  placed  beneath  the  condyles  of  the  femur  in  complete 
flexion,  whilst,  in  extension,  it  mounts  very  high,  even  above 
the  articulating  surface.  In  the  former  case  its  posterior  sur- 
fiice,  habitually  divided  perpendicularly  into  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  cartilaginous  facettes,  buries  itself  between  the  sur«* 
&ces  of  the  condyles,  which  are  so  large,  transversely,  that  all 
displacement  would  thus  be  rendered  impossible,  even  if  tension 
of  the  muscles  did  not  prevent  it  But  this  is  not  the  case  in 
its  fracture ;  in  fact,  lying,  by  its  angular  sur&ce,  on  the  inferior 
portion  of  the  inter-condyloid  fissure,  we  can  conceive^  that  a 
fall  jon  the  knee,  joined  to  violent  contraction,  to  maintain  the 
trunk,  may  determine  transverse  division.  In  the  second  casey 
on  the  contrary)  fractures,  almost  impossible  by  muscular 
action  alone,  are  rarely  produced  by  a  direct  cause,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of .  the  greater  mobility  of  the  bone.  Luxations  in  this 
position  appear,  at  first,  to  be  very  easy,  when,  in  realiQr,  they 
are  verv  uncommon.  Although  more  elevated  internally  than 
externally,  it  is,  nevertheless,  more  frequently  dislocated  in  the 
former  than  latter  direction ;  the  reason  for  this  being  the  ana- 
U>mic|d  relation  of  the  parts^  Its  internal  border,  projecting 
further  than  llie  external^  exposes  it  more  to  the  action  of  ex- 
ternal bodies. 

The  anterior  fkcette  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur^ 
more  elevated  and  longer  than  that  of  the  external,  also  renders 
displacement  more  difficult  in  this  direction.  The  crest,  aepar 
rating  the  posterior  surface  into  two,  being  nearer  the  external 
than  internal  border,  it  is  more  easily  luxated  externally.  In 
miM^y  individuals  one  of  the  knees  is  so  much  turned  towards 
the  Otlier,  that  a  line,  drawn  from  the  antero-inferior  spine  of 
the  pelvis  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  would  pass  external  to 
the  patella*  As  its  inferior  ligament  is,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
lique outwards  and  .downwards,  it  is  evident  that,  whether 
during  flexion  qx  in  any  other  position,  the  muscles  must  tend 
Strongly  to  draw  the  patella  in  this  direction. 

Th\i%  not  only  may  muscular  action  assist  external  luxation 
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of  the  patella,  when  pushed  by  a  blow  or  any  effort,  but  it  may 

{produce  it  alone,  lliis  is  the  explanation  of  many  spontaneous 
uxations,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  also  to  depend  on 
relaxation  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  as  related  by  Itard  and 
M.  J.  Guerin ;  or  by  narrowness  of  the  articular  surfaces,  as 
observed  by  Boyer ;  or  from  any  other  anomaly.  The  almost 
constant  luxation  of  the  patella  in  paralytic  persons,  and  the 
rarity  of  these  displacements  internally,  depend  upon  these 
united  peculiarities,  and  not  on  one  alone.  When  once  lux- 
ated externally,  the  patella,  it  is  true,  deprives  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  great  portion  of  their  action,  by  approxi- 
mating them  to  the  axis  of  the  limb,  from  which  they  are  very 
far  separated  in  the  natural  state.  But  they  do  not,  on  tiiat 
account,  become  flexors,  neither  do  they  cause  that  condition  of 
exaggerated  flexion  of  the  knee,  in  certain  patients,  as  observed 
by  Beclard. 

If,  in  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella,  the  fibrous  expansion 
enveloping  it  is  torn  at  the  same  time,  the  superior  portion  may 
be  so  drawn  up,  that  exact  and  permanent  apposition,  during 
the  period  necessary  for  the  formation  of  callus,  is  almost  im- 
possible. Thus  Pibrac  defied  anybody  to  show  him  a  fracture 
of  the  patella  united  without  intermediate  fibrous  substance. 
The  modern  authors  have  also  admitted  that  this  bone,  does  not 
allow  of  any  other  method  of  union ;  but  Lallement  considered 
that  he  proved  union  by  true  callus  possible.  Whatever  this 
interposed  substance  be,  it  gives  as  much  power  to  tlie  patella 
as  immediate  union,  when  the  separation  is  not  carried  beyond 
an  inch,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  useless  to  torture  the  patient 
to  obtain  any  other  result  Although  the  fragments  are  with 
difficulty  maintained  in  contact  in  transverse  fracture,  this  is 
easy  when  the  patella  is  divided  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  limb. 
In  fact,  the  muscular  contractions  tend  much  rather  to  ap- 
proximate the  bones  than  to  divide  them.  As  they  can  only 
be  produced  by  a  direct  cause,  we  should  keep  the  limb  ex- 
tended and  immobile,  if  we  would  obtain  a  quick  and  sure  con- 
solidation. 

A  wound,  which  would  comprehend  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  would  render  extension  of  the  1^  almost 
impossible ;  for,  although  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the  triceps 
pass  over  the  sides  of  the  knee,  they  can  only  act  upon  the  tibia 
through  the  intervention  of  the  patella.  Since  the  action  of 
the  muscles  sometimes  fractures  the  patella,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  it  should  also  rupture  tlie  ligamentum  patellae. 
It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  that  if  these  ruptures,  whether 
osseous  or  fibrous,  are  not  consolidated,  they  do  not  always 
destroy  the  functions  of  the  limb.  An  old  officer  cf  the  marines, 
and  a  patient  entered  at  tlie  Hopital  de  la  Pi  tic,  in  1832, 
kaving  a  separation  of  more  than  three  inches  between  the  two 
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portions  of  the  patella,  which  bad  been  fractured  a  long  time 
previously,  were  not  much  inconvenienced  in  walking. 

The  femur  is  remarkable  here  for  its  size,  the  disposition  of 
its  condyles,  and  its  spongy  texture.  Fractures  are  rare ;  but 
when  they  do  occur,  the  lower  portion,  being  unsustained  by 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  is  drawn  backwards  by  those  of  the 
leg.  If  the  fracture  is  very  oblique  from  the  body  of  the  bone 
towards  the  articulation,  one  of  the  condyles  may  be  completely 
separated,  as  remarked  by  Delpech,  and  as  I  saw  in  1833. 
The  internal,  the  longest  and  thinnest,  is  naturally  more  ex- 
posed to  this  accident  than  the  other.  I  have,  however,  in  a 
man  aged  sixty,  seen  the  anterior  border  of  the  external  frac- 
tured at  the  same  time  as  the  patella,  of  which  it  appeared  to 
form  a  third  fragment.  When  we  reflect  upon  their  transverse 
diameter,  we  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  complete  luxa« 
tion,  in  this  direction,  is  impossible,  without  frightful  mischief. 
I  have  already  demonstrated,  that,  in  the  antero-posterior  direc- 
tion, these  displacements  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  easy. 

The  tibia  here  presents  its  tuberosity,  which,  as  we  know, 
serves  as  a  limit  in  amputations  of  the  leg.     The  ligamentum 
patellae,  adliering  to  the  bone,  nearly  an  inch  above,  admits  of 
the  operation  being  performed  a  little  higher. 

The  head  of  the  JUnda,  easily  felt,  immoveable  at  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  external  condyle,  merits  no  attention 
in  surgery,  excepting  as  regards  amputations  very  close  to  the 
knee.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  asked,  whether, 
being  jarred  by  the  saw,  and  moved  at  each  dressing,  it  may 
not  produce  serious  inconvenience,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
safer  to  remove  it  in  the  first  instance  ? 

The  synovial  membrane^  investing  these  various  portions,  is  the 
most  extensive  of  all.  It  is  pushed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
articulation  by  a  kind  of  adipose  cushion,  in  which  the  lamellae 
assemble  into  a  small  ligament,  running  to  be  attached  between 
the  condyles.  This  ligament,  named  adipose^  enveloped  by  the 
synovial  membrane,  which  it  appears  to  divide  in  two,  causes  the 
fluid  to  tend  towards  the  sides  of  the  patella  in  hydarthrosis. 
The  synovial  membrane,  prolonged  in  a  cul-de-sac  beneatli  the 
triceps,  also  reflected  a  considerable  distance  over  edges  of 
the  cartilaginous  surfaces  of  the  femur,  and  over  the  contour  of 
the  condyles  of  die  tibia,  is  sustained,  externally,  by  the  lateral 
ligaments  and  tlie  fibrous  expansions  which  have  already  been 
described  with  the  aponeurosis.  The  points -corresponding  to 
the  two  fossae  above  and  below  the  patella,  as  well  as  to  the  lateral 
fissures,  being  extensible  and  very  supple,  are  the  spots  where  it 
projects  most  when  distended  by  fluid;  indicating  that  we 
iihould  carefully  cover  these  with  graduated  compresses,  if  we 
would  apply  exact  compression  around  the  knee.  As  it  some- 
limes  extends  as  far  as  from  three  to  four  inches  above  the 
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)>ateUa,  or,  rather,  as  far  as  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  even 
below  the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  also  accounts  for  the  danger 
attending  some  wounds  and  tumoors,  which  would  otherwise  be 
difficult  to  explain.  Posteriorly,  the  skeleton,  merely  compris- 
ing the  back  of  the  articulation,  is  composed  of  the  triangular 
surface  of  the  femur,  of  a  similar  surface  appertaining  to  the 
tibia,  and  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  condyles,  with  the 
notch  separating  them ;  on  which  account,  when  the  limb  is  not 
bent,  an  instrum^it  would  divide  the  vessels  long  before  it 
traversed  the  articulation  from  before  backwards. 

The  posterior  ligament,  and  the  origins  of  the  gastrocnemii, 
so  complete  the  joint  behind,  that  effusions  df  the  knee  scarcely 
ever  project  in  that  direction,  whilst  they  rarely  fail  in  being 
announced  by  a  more  or  less  marked  relief  on  either  side  of  the 
patella,  or  its  ligaments. 

Hence,  we  remark,  that  there  are  but  few  soft  parts  surround<» 
ing  the  knee^  and  that  amputation  is  consequently  very  easy. 
Tlie  argument  invoked  by  Brasdor  and  myself  in  18*26,  against 
this  operation,  and  which  I  have  since  endeavoured  to  re-esta- 
blish, appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  plead  strongly  in  its  favour, 
when  we  consider  the  subject  with  more  attention.  The  size  and 
regularity  of  the  bony  surfaces  form  a  perfect  support  for  the 
artificial  limb.  The  integuments  alone  requiring  to  be  pre- 
served, the  wound  is,  in  reality,  of  but  little  extent ;  whence  we 
have  less  re-aetion  to  dread.  Cut  before  its  bifurcation,  the 
popliteal  artery  is  easily  twisted  or  compressed.  The  circular 
itiethod  which  I  have  proposed  allowing  merely  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  muscles  being  left  behind,  the  suppuration  and 
inflammation  of  the  stump  are  less  serious  than  after  amputation 
above  the  knee.  The  whole  thigh  being  preserved,  the  patient 
walks  as  after  amputation  of  some  portion  of  the  leg.  There  is, 
in  &ct,  only  the  large  cul-de-sac  of  the  synovial  cavity,  above  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  femur,  which,  by  inflaming,  can  render 
this  operation  dangerous. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

OF   THE   LEO. 

Situated  between  the  knee  and  the  malleoli,  the  leg  resembles 
the  fore-arm,  from  which  it  differs  merely  as  regards  some  pecu- 
liarities .  connected  with  its  functions.  Forming  an  irregular 
cone,  with  its  largest  extremity  torned  upwards,  it  presents, 
anteriorly,  on  the  median  line,  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  extending 
from  the  tuberosity  downwards,  becoming  gradually  roumded. 
Externally  we  see  an  inclined  plane,  corresponding  to  the  dbrsal 
muscles,  and,  posteriorly,  a  considerable  eminence,  broad  and 
very  convex  superiorly,  where  it  constitutes  the  calf,  and 
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tracting  as  it  descends,  Styrmhig  a  kind  of  cord  rejMresentiii^  the 
tendo  AchiUis.  In  contraction  the  calf  is  separated  into  two 
portions^  by  a  double  fissure,  corresponding,  to  the  point  <^  divi- 
sion of  the  gastrocnemii  and  solei  muscles.  Externally  it  is 
confounded  with  tlie  anterior  plane,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  gutter,  at  first  but  indistinct,  marking  the  interval  between 
the  solei  and  peronei,  and,  subsequently,  between  the  tendo 
AchiUis  and  fibula.  Internally  another  gutter  isolates  the  calf  or 
tendo  AchiUis  from  the  tibia,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Icjg. 
Superiorly  the  ceUulo-adipose  space  being  bounded  by  the  in<- 
ternal  margin  of  the  tibia,  and  the  corresponding  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  caustics,  issues,  &c.  are  better  placed  here  thao 
elsewhere. 

The  conical  form  of  the  leg  renders  compression,  by  means  of 
a  bandage,  very  difficult.  Tne  contraction  of  the  gastrocnemii, 
especially  during  walking,  rarelv  fails  in  separating  the  turns  of 
the  bandage  below,  causing  the  lower  ones  to  overlap  each  other, 
producing  constriction,  irritation,  and  excoriation  of  the  skin 
above  the  malleoli.  The  mass  of  soft  parts  constituted  by  the 
calf  preventing  compression,  if  we  would  obtain  a  regular  efiect 
of  the  bandage,  in  erysipelas  phlegmonoides,  for  example^  we 
should  cover  this  part  of  the  leg  with  graduated  compresses. 
The  same  thing  is  also  necessary  in  front,  in  consequence  of  the 
crest  of  the  tibia,  which,  receiving  all  the  action  of  the  rcdler, 
naturally  tends  to  cut  the  skin.  Bandages  of  sticking-plaster 
do  not  generally  require  these  precautions. 

Tlie  anterior  or  external  region  comprehends  tlie  coUection  of 
soft  parts  reposing  on  the  inter-osseous  fossa.  Larger  superiorly, 
and  especially  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  convex,  than  below, 
where  it  is  rounded,  and  confounded  with  the  internal  surfacei 
this  region  offers  (in  extension  only)  various  eminences  and 
depressions  produced  by  the  muscles. 

The  skin,  generally  covered  with  a  quantity  of  hair  in  man, 
and  of  a  dense  texture,  enjoys  sufficient  mobility  to  admit  of 
wounds,  witli  a  certain  loss  of  substance,  uniting  by  first  intention. 
Not  being  very  extensible,  abscesses,  tumours,  &c.  have  ^"eat 
difficulty  in  protecting  externally,  in  front  of  the  limb^  and,  con* 
sequently,  for  tne  most  part  remain  flattened. 

rhe  superficial  layer^  disposed  as  on. the  back  of  the  fore-arm, 
generally  very  thick,  is  easily  dissected  in  amputations*  Placed 
between  two  solid  layers,  the  aponeurosis,  and  skin,  it  easily 
inflames,  and  may  become  the  seat  of  extensive  inflammation 
and  abscess.  Tlie  pus,  then  spreading  with  rapidity  in  aU 
directions,  particularly  upwards  and  downwards,  indicates  the 
necessity  of  their  being  opened  as  early  as  pamblcy  to  prevent 
destruction  of  the  skin.  As  there  are  neither  vessels  nm*  nerves 
of  any  importance,  we  may  make  numerous  incisions  without  any 
daijger. 

The  aponeurosui  is  strong,  very  distinct,  and  ten^e.     Its  fibres 
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Bte  principally  oblique  from  above  dbwnwards,  from  the  fibula 
towards  the  tibia.  In  its  superior  fifth  it  gives  attachment  to  * 
muscular  fibres.  Below,  it  is  pierced  by  the  anterior  tibial  and 
musculo-cutaneous  nerves.  Passing  from  the  crest  of  the  tibia, 
which  serves  as  an  attachment,  internally,  towards  the  external 
portion  of  the  region,  it  gives  oiFno  septum  between  the  muscles, 
but  receives  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue,  which  becomes 
united  to  its  posterior  surfiure  Attached  over  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  fibula,  binding  down  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  separating 
them  from  the  peronei,  it  passes  over  these  latter,  and  is  inserted 
on  the  posterior  border  of  the  same  bone,  forming  their  sheath, 
dividing  them  from  the  soleus.  In  consequence  of  its  strength 
and  inelasticity,  it  prevents  swelling  in  deep-seated  inflamma* 
tion,  and  we  are,  consequently,  obliged  to  divide  it  earfyy  or  to 
prolong  the  Incisions  where  the  infliEtnunation  manifests  itself, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound. 

The  muscles  are  here  of  two  classes ;  the  one  anterior,  the  other 
external.  The  former,  the  tibialis  anticus,  extensor  communis, 
the  extensor  proprius  pollicis,  concealed  between  the  two  pre^ 
ceding,  subsequently  the  peroneus  tertius,  which  not  always 
exists,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  external  fasciculus  of  the 
common  extensor,  situated  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  are^  as 
it  were,  bound  down  in  a  canal,  formed,  posteriorly,  by  the 
external  surface  of  the  tibia  and  anterior  portions  of  the  inters 
osseous  ligament  and  fibula ;  in  front,  by  the  aponeurosis. 

The  tibialis  anticusj  the  largest,  prismatic,  is  separated  from  the 
extensor  communis  and  extensor  proprius  by  a  cellulo-adipose 
septum,  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  tie  the  anterior 
tiWal  artery.     The  others  offer  scarcely  any  interest  in  surgery.^ 
Those  of  the  second  class,  or  the  external  muscles,  enveloped  in 
their  fibrous  canal,  applied,  for  some  extent,  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  fibula,  terminate  by  entering  the  posterior  region 
of  the  1^.     Completely  separated  from  the  extensors,  and  from^ 
all  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  region,  by  the  two  aponeurotio 
septa,  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  the 
bone,  they  act  independently.     The  adherence  of  the  muscular, 
fibres  continuing  until  just  above  the   external  malleolus^  a 
transverse  section  in  the  two  superior  thirds  does  not  destroy 
their  action  on  the  foot,  whilst,  lower  down,  it  would  render 
abduction  almost  impossible. 

Arteries. — The  anterior  tibial,  alone  meriting  any  attention,  ia 
the  first  branch  fiimished  by  the  popliteal,  after  traversing  the 
fibrous  arch  of  the  soleus.  Arrived  between  the  common  exten- 
sor and  the  tibialis  anticus,  it  descends  to  that  portion  of  the 
region^  parallel  to  the  line  indicating  the  muscular  interstice.  It 
appears  to  ride  over  the  commencement  of  the  inter-osseoua 
ligament.  This  angular  curve,  scarcely  noticed  by  anatomists, 
has  Qaught  the  attention  of  M.  Ribes,  who  thus  explains  the 
very  groat  retraction  of  the  anterigr  tibial  artery  after  amputa-. 
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tion  of  the  i^«  It  runs  between  two  veins,  through  its  whole 
course*  The  nen^e  is  to  its  external  side  above ;  in  front,  in 
the  middle ;  and  internal,  bdow.  An  extensible,  but  resistant, 
cellular  sheath  unites  the  whole.  Thus,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
isolate  it  completely,  and  to  comprehend  it  solely  in  the  liga* 
ture.  To  expose  it  we  are  obliged  to  penetrate  deeper,  when  we 
operate  at  its  upper  portion.  It  was  subcutaneous  in  a  patient 
mentioned  by  Pelletan,  and  was  absolutely  wanting  in  a  subject 
dissected  by  Huguier.  A  large  branch  of  the  peroneal,  which 
ind  traversed  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  at  about  two  inches 
above  the  joint,  supplied  the  place  of  its  lower  portion  in  the 
latter  case. 

The  arterial  branches,  given  off  by  the  anterior  tibial,  are 
merely  muscular;  very  numerous,  it  is  true,  but  very  small. 
The  recurrent,  ascending  over  the  outer  side  of  the  patella,  is 
the  only  one  meriting  any  special  mention,  and  has  already  been 
described. 

The  wiw*.— The  subcutaneous  layer  only  enclosing  very 
small  ones,  varices  but  rarely  occur  on  the  anterior  region, 
although  they  sometimes  are  developed,  and  ulcers  are  not  un- 
frequent.  They  are  eliiefly  branches  of  the  external  saphena, 
with  a  few  from  the  internal.  The  deep-seated,  two  in  number, 
accompany  the  artery,  and  are  rather  anterior.  Being  themselves 
covered  by  the  nerve,  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  avoid  implicating 
them  in  the  ligature  of  the  artery. 

Lymphatics. — The  superficial,  formed  by  eight  or  ten  prin- 
eipal  trunks  receiving  part  of  those  from  the  sole  and  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  passing,  internal  to  the  knee,  to  the  superficial  glands 
of  the  groin,  subcutaneous  inflammations  of  the  inferior  ex<- 
tremity  are  referred  to  the  tibial  region,  whikt  those  of  the 
latter  re^ct  on  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep-seated,  following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels, 
deep-seated  disease  of  the  front  of  the  leg  may  produce  alteration 
of  the  glands  of  the  ham.  A  lymphatic  gland,  which  I  have 
seen  transformed  into  a  tumour  as  large  as  an  egg,  lies  habitu* 
ally  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  sometimes  higher, 
sometimes  lower ;  but  idways  beneath  the  opening  in  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  which  gives  them  entrance  to  the  popliteal  cavity. 

Nerves. — The  external  popliteal  furnishes  all,  but  by  two  dif- 
ferent branches,  beneath  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  muModtH 
€Htaneou8  descends  with  the  peroneal  muscles,  crosses  them  ob- 
liquely from  behind  forwards,  and  becomes  subcutaneous  at 
tlsree  or  four  inches  above  the  instep,  where  it  divides  into 
two  branches.  Having  wound  over  the  external  and  anterior 
aurfaoes  of  the  fibula,  behind  the  origin  of  die  peroneus  kmgus 
and  extensor  communis,  the  second  branch,  or  tibialis  antieus, 
places  itself  on  the  external  side  of  the  vessels,  insensibly  bp- 
jHToaehing  them  as  it  descends,  and  crossing  their  anterior  sur* 
iaceif  to  run'  along  their  inner  side  before  arriving  bdowr 
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The  posterior  region  of  the  leg»  comprising  the  mass  of  soft 
parts  found  behind  the  bones»  encloses  the  double  eminence  of 
die  calf,  that  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  the  tibio  and  peroneo- 
calcuieal  fissures.  In  man  it  is  habitually  more  uneven  and 
wUhered  (seche),  in  proportion,  than  in  woman,  the  cellular 
tissue  being  more  abundant  in  the  latter. 

The  skm  more  delicate,  covered  by  fewer  hairs  than  on  the 
anterior  region,  tumours  and  collections  of  all  kinds  raise  it 
with  greater  facility ;  whilst,  in  operations,  we  may  remove  a 
large  portion,  and  wounds,  wbetlier  in  the  course  of  the  limb 
or  transverse,  more  easily  unite  by  first  intention. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  disposed  as  over  the  palmar  surface 
of  the  fore-arm,  lamellous  rather  than  filamentous,  adhering 
but  sliriidy  either  to  the  ^oneurosis  or  skin,  is  predisposed 
lo  the  oifinsion  of  inflammations. 

The  aponeurosis  is  a  continuationr  of  that  of  the  bam.     We 
may  consider  it  as  formed  of  two  principal  layers ;  one  super- 
ficial, the  other  deep.     Attached  to  the  posterior  border  of  the 
fibula  externally,  and  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  tibia  inter- 
nally, the  first  appears  to  arrive  particularly  from  tlie  expansion 
of  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semi-tendinosus. 
Applied  over,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  calf,  it  is  lost  below 
in  the  fibro-cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  heel.     Enjoying  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity,  it  allows  deep-seated  abscesses  to 
become  superficial  with  great  facility.     The  second  layer  is  a 
continuation  of  the   aponeurosis  of  the  popliteal  cavity,  and 
descends  between  the  two  layers  of  muscles ;  but  splitting  into 
two  at  the  point  where  the  soleus  detaches  itself  from  the  deep 
parts,  one  of  its  divisions  follows  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  of  which  it  completes  the  fibrous  canal,  formed  po»- 
teriorly  by  the  superficial  layer,  the  other  remains  applied  over  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  deep  muscles,  and  both  arrive  at  the  heel. 
In  its  inferior  third,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  leg  thus  circum- 
8<^bes  three  spaces.     One  is  filled  by  the  tendon  of  the  mus* 
cles  of  the  calf.     The  second  encloses  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
toes  and  the  vessels.     The  third,  which  separates  the  two  others^ 
Vies  between  the  tendo  Acliillis  and  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
last<*named  musdes.     The  latter   is   remarkable  from  being 
filled  with  fat  and  fibrous  filaments,  interlaced  in  various  direc* 
tiona.     Four  species  of  pathological  collections  may,  therefore, 
occur  here ;  three  in  the  three  sheaths  just  mentioned,  and  the 
fourth  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

The  muscles  form  two  distinct  layers.  In  one,  the  gastro* 
cnemii  and  the  soleus,  at  first  separated  by  a  cellular  layer, 
ultimately  unite  in  a  single  tendon.  The  former  terminate 
above  the  middle  of  the  Teg,  the  latter  continues  to  descend 
alone  to^the  inferior  third  of  the  limb^  Taking  its  point. of 
insertion  on  the  posterbr  surface  of  the  tibia  below  the 
popliteus  muscle,  an^  upon  that  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  head 
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of  that  bone,  it  is  so  disposed,  that  to  expose  the  posterior  tibial 
artery,  we  must  divide  its  internal  portion,  and  the  fibrous 
ipembran^  upon  which  it  is  inserted.  The  power  of  the  mus* 
cles  of  the  oalf  is  such,  that  they  have,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  been  observed  to  rupture  the  tendo  Acbillis,  in  a  vio- 
lent effort  to  avoid  falling. 

The  portion  appertaining  to  thegastrocnemii,  at  first  thio  and 
broad,  contracts  and  thickens  in  the  same  proportion  before 
blending  in  an  intimate  manner,  at  about  three  inches  above 
the  malleoli,  with  that  of  the  soleus,  which  is  much  larger  and 
stronger.  We  also  perceive,  that  if  it  be  easy  to  comprehend 
the  possibility  of  an  isolated  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  gas- 
trocnemii,  before  its  union  with  that  of  the  soleus,  as  occurred 
at  the  Hopital  de  la  Piti^  in  1832,  we  should  at  least  allow, 
that  the  observations  of  Petit,  De  la  Motte,  &c.  are  &r  from 
demonstrating  its  existence,  which  has  never  hitherto  been 
proved  in  the  dead  body.  The  third  portion  is  merely  the  tendon 
of  the  plantaris,  descending  obliquely  inwards  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  gastrocnemii^  to  accompany  the  internal  border 
of  the  tendo  Acnillis.  Although  thin  and  remarkably  long,  ita 
power  and  resistance  are  sucl^  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  com^ 
prebend  its  rupture,  as  appears  to  be  generally  supposed.  In 
fact,  authors  on  animal  mechanism  have  remarked,  that  it  may 
support  a  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Nevertheless,  the 
contractions  of  the  only  muscle  which  can  act  upon  it  are  cer- 
tainly insufficient  to  raise  such  a  weight. 

As  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  soleus  descend  as  far  as  the  heel, 
the  complete  rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  can  scarcely  occur, 
excepting  quite  low  down.  It  is  then  necessary,  according  to 
authors,  to  fill  the  tibio  and  peroneo-calcaneal  gutters  with 
compresses  or  any  thing  else,  at  the  same  time  that  we  flex  the 
knee  and  strongly  elevate  the  heel ;  but  in  forced  extension  of 
the  latter,  the  aponeurosis,  drawing  the  tendo  Achillis  against 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  deep  muscles,  renders  these  comr* 
presses  useless.  A  simple  bandage  gives  the  same  results, 
whetlier  there  be  or  be  not  lateral  pressure.  This  tendon  is 
60  prominent  behind,  that  a  sharp  instrument  may  divide  it 
completely,  without  touching  either  tlie  vessels  or  principal 
veins.     Union  must  then  be  obtained  as  in  simple  rupture. 

As  the  retraction  of  tlie  tendo  Achillis  appears  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  deformity  termed  dub-footj  it  has  been  proposed  to  divide 
it,  subsequently  separating  its  two  extremities  by  keeping  the 
point  of  Uie  foot  raised.  This  operation,  which  M.  Bouvier  has 
frequently  practised  with  success,  by  merely  making  a  simple 
puncture  in  the  skin,  should  be  performed  opposite  the  base  of 
the  malleoli ;  lower  down,  the  heel  would  prevent  its  succeeding, 
and  more  superiorly  the  tendon  is  not  sufficiendy.free. 

The  deep  muscles,,  bound  down  in  the  posterior  InternMseous 
fofliB,  by  the  imejr-muscular  layer  of  the  aponeurosis^  are,  first^ 
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the  tibialis  posticus,  ttpon  the  posterior  surface  of  which  lie  the 
tibial  vessels  and  nerves ;  secondly,  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  flexor  communis,  rather  deeper  seated  than 
the  two  others,  and  covered  by  a  fibrous  layer,  which  mingles 
as  it  descends  with  the  deep  aponeurosis.  The  space  contain-^ 
ing  them  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  its  inferior  portion, 
they  are  forced  to  approximate  as  they  arrive  near  the  internal 
malleolus. 

The  arteries  are  given  ofiF  by  the  termination  of  the  popliteal. 
The  anterior  tibial  traverses  the  inter-osseous  ligament,  after  a 
course  of  some  lines.  Occasionally  separating  from  the  trunk, 
before  it  enters  beneath  the  arch  of  the  soleus  muscle,  it  most 
commonly  arises  beneath  the  popliteus.  In  which  case,  if  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg  were  performed  very  high,  we  might  have  only 
one  arterial  trunk  to  tie.  Having  furnished  the  anterior  tibialj  the 
popliteal  sometimes  descends  an  inch  lower  before  it  bifurcates. 
It  is  then  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  aponeurotic  origin 
of  the  soleus.  The  nutritious  artery  of  the  tibia,  also  arising  in 
this  course^  we  should  have,  at  least,  three  ligatures  to  apply, 
after  a  transverse  section  of  the  limb,  opposite  the  in&rior 
margin  of  the  popliteus ;  one  on  the  popliteal,  another  on  the 
anterior  tibial,  and  a  third  on  the  nutritious  artery  of  the  bone. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  nerve  is  internal  to  the  artery,  as  it  were, 
enveloped  by  its  two  collateral  veins.  Of  its  two  terminating 
branches,  the  posterior  tibial^  the  largest  and  most  important, 
appears  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  original  trunk. 

Passing  towards  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  this  branch 
follows  a  very  slightly  oblique  direction.  It  corresponds  at  first 
to  the  middle  of  the  inter-osseous  space ;  subsequently  by  de- 
grees, to  the  point  of  union  of  the  common  flexors,  and  the 
tibialis  posticus;  finally,  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  latter. 
The  two  accompanying  veins  are  placed  behind,  without 
adhering  very  solidly.  Its  ligature,  therefore,  must  present 
differences  in  the  two  principal  points  where  we  can  operate. 
Towards  the  union  of  the  superior  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  limb,  we  reach  it  without  difficulty.  The  important  point 
consists  in  falling  on  the  deep  aponeurosis,  which  we  find  with 
certainty  by  carefully  dividing  the  tibial  portion  of  the  soleus 
muscle^  in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  the  skin 
towaids  the  external  border  of  the  tibia.  But  it  appears,  that 
in  the  living  subject,  if  the  patient  be  strongs  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  contract  violently,  and  may  prevent  their  separation. 
Hence  M.  Bouchet  de  Lyon  was  forced,  in  a  case  of  this  nature, 
to  cut  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound  across. 

.  In  the  inferior  third  of  the  region,  and  at  about  two  or  three 
inches  above  the  internal  malleolus,  we  cut  on  the  middle  of 
the  ^ace  separating  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia  from  the 
tendo  Achilliai: '  We  then  meet  with  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
subsequently  the  posterior  portion  of  the  aponeurosis,  before 
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entering  the  celluli>-adipose  layer,  separating  the  tendo  AchiUiii 
from  the  deep  muscles.  The  fascia  binding  these  last  being 
divided,  the  artery  is  found  in  the  interval  between  the 
tibialis  posticus  internally,  the  flexor  proprius  poUicis  exter* 
pally,  and  the  flexor  communis,  upon  which  it  lies.  The  coU 
lateral  veins  sometimes  completely  conceal  it.  If  we  cut  loo  near 
the  tendo  Achillis,  we  open  the  sheath  enclosing  it,  and  lose 
ourselves  in  the  cellular  tissue,  without  finding  the  artery ;  too 
near  the  tibia,  we  meet  with  only  fibrous  membrane  before 
reaching  the  muscles,  and  become  bewildered  among  them. 
It  is  evident  that  in  endeavouring  to  attain  the  arter}',  by 
dividing  the  muscles  of  the  calf  directly  from  behind  forwards, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  diflBculties  would  be  still 
greater  than  by  the  above  method. 

The  second  terminating  branch  of  the  popliteal,  or  the  peroneal^ 
slighdy  separates  from  the  preceding,  and  descends,  applied  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  between  the  flexor  proprius 
pollicis  and  flexor  communis.  It  is  so  small  and  deeply  seated, 
that  its  wounds  are  rare  and  unimportant.  Hence,  but  little 
has  been  said  of  its  ligature,  which  would  be  very  difficult,  and 
could  only  be  performed  at  the  middle  of  the  external  side  of 
the  leg.  We  should  then  divide  tlie  same  parts  as  for  the 
tibial,  out  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  as  it  is  enveloped  in  the 
fibres  of  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis,  we  must  also  detach  it 
from  the  fibula.  Below,  it  is  too  small  and  too  deeply  seated 
for  its  ligature  ever  to  have  been  attempted. 

The  ffostrocnemii  are  also  two  branches  which  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  posterior  region  of  the  leg,  as  they  frequently 
require  a  ligature  after  amputations. 

The  superficial  veins  are  the  most  important  here.  In  no 
other  r^on  of  the  body  do  they  offer  more  surgical  interest, 
on  account  of  their  number,  size,  and  the  diseases  attacking 
them.  However,  they  all  pass  to  the  trunks  of  the  two  saphena 
Veins,  of  which  the  internal  enters  this  region  at  some  inches 
above  the  malleolus.  Following  the  external  border  of  the 
calf,  it  traverses  the  superior  constriction  of  the  leg,  to  arrive  at 
the  knee  precisely  in  the  fossa,  where  issues  arc  commonly 
applied.  Receiving  a  great  many  branches,  being  very  far 
from  the  heart,  and  continually  forced  to  strive  against  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  from  its  depending  position,  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising, that,  of  all  the  veins  of  the  body,  it  is  most  frequently 
affected  by  varices,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  its  valves. 

The  external  saphena,  running  along  the  whole  of  the  region, 
mounts  obliquely  and  tortuously,  from  the  peroneo-ealcaneal 
gutter,  over  the  posterior  surfkce  of  the  external  gastrocnemius, 
to  bury  itself  in  the  ham.  At  first,  enveloped,  like  the  preceding, 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  it  immediately  enters  between  the 
layers  of  the  aponeurosis,  so  that,  superiorly,  its  depth  shelters  it 
trom  the  compression  of  the  garters,  which,  added  to  the  less 
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volume  o(  blood,  partly  explains  why  it  is  more  rarely  the  seat 
of  varices  than  the  internal.  Accompanied,  moreover,  like  the 
latter,  by  a  large  nerve,  it  presents  the  same  surgical  considera- 
tions in  its  interior  third.  As  we  occasionally  perform  phlebo- 
tomy upon  it  in  the  malleolar  gutter,  we  must  remark,  that 
there  especially  tlie  nerve  is  very  close  to  it;  but  tliat,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  other  organ  to  preserve.  The  deep 
veins  have  been  described  in  speaking  of  the  arteries,  which 
they  everywhere  follow. 

The  superficial  lymphatics,  very  numerous,  receive  all  the 
branches  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  arrive  at  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh  after  having  traversed  the  popliteal  space.  The 
deep-seated  accompany  the  blood  vessels,  and  pass  to  the  glands 
of  the  ham.  Hence,  diseases  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
re-act  upon  the  inguinal  glands,  whilst  those  occurring  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  exert  their  influence  on  the  glands  of  the 
popliteal  space. 

Like  the  veins  and  lymphatics,  the  nerves  are  superficial  and 
deep.  The  two  saphenas  belong  to  the  first  class.  The  ex- 
ternal, arising  by  two  roots  from  the  two  popliteal,  does  not  lie 
close  to  the  vein,  until  towards  the  lower  third  of  the  leg. 
Similar  to  the  internal,  it  is  situated  sometimes  before,  some- 
times behind,  the  vessel,  following  its  distribution.  In  opera- 
tions, we  should  endeavour  to  avoid  puncturing,  incompletely 
dividing,  or  dragging  upon  these  nerves. 

The  posterior  tibial  alone  forms  the  second  class.  Placed 
between  the  two  principal  arteries,  it  more  particularly  follows 
the  tibial,  lying  almost  completely  behind  it,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  leg.  It  is  extremely  large,  and  the  continuation  of  the 
internal  popliteal,  and,  being  placed  between  the  two  layers  of 
muscles,  it  is  almost  completely  sheltered  from  external  violence; 
but  it  lies  so  close  to  tlie  artery,  that  it  may  be  injured,  included 
in  tlie  same  ligature,  or  even  tied  for  that  vessel. 

The  internal  region  of  the  leg,  formed  by  the  parts  reposing 
on  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  tibia,  is  very  distinct  superiorly, 
and  convex,  like  that  bone.  Inferiorly,  it  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in 
the  anterior  and  posterior  regions. 

The  skinj  covered  with  hair,  is  thicker  and  more  dense  than 
in  the  anterior  region.'  Thus,  in  wounds  with  loss  of  substance, 
it  is,  most  frequently,. extremely  difficult  to  obtain  union  by  first 
intention.  In  the  circular  amputation,  according  to  the  method 
of  J.  L.  Petit,  we  are  obliged  to  dissect  it  to  a  great  extent,  to 
allow  of  its  being  raised  to  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  pos- 
terior region.  Sustained  merely  by  the  bone,  it  may  remain 
pendent,  and  mortify  after  the  operation. 

Tlie  subcutaneous  layer  is  formed  of  lamellae  and  interlaced  fila- 
ments, uniting  tlie  integuments  very  firmly  to  the  periosteum ; 
fluids,  therefore,  rarely  collect,  and  abscesses  habitually  remain 
circumscribed,  as  do  tumours  of  all  kinds;  especially  sanguineous, 
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which,  in  consequence  of  the  thickening  of  the  surrounding 
periosteum,  offer  the  same  characters  as  in  the  cranium.  I^ 
moreover,  encloses  all  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  leg,  attached  to  the  anterior  and  in- 
ternal border  of  the  tibia,  does  not  exist  here. 

The  arteries  are  merely  the  capillary  ramifications  of  those 
branches,  which  have  already  been  described.  The  internal 
malleolar,  furnished  by  the  anterior  tibial,  when  very  largely 
developed,  is  the  only  one  meriting  attention.  Hence  we 
may  practise  all  kinds  of  incisions  and  operations  on  the  front 
of  the  tibia.  '  The  internal  saphena  vein  at  no  part  offers  more 
interest  Enveloped  in  the  deep  layers  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  it  is  only  separated  from  the  bone  by  periosteum.  As 
this  disposition  does  not  vary,  the  saphena  appears  very  deeply 
seated  in  fat  individuals,  and  much  more  superficial  in  thin ; 
hence  bleeding  from  the  foot  is  more  difficult  in  women  than 
men.  We  may  cut  down  upon  it  in  all  directions,  and  as 
far  as  the  bone,  without  danger.  The  only  organ  to  be 
avoided  is  the  internal  saphena  nerve;  but  as  its  situation  is 
irregular, — as  it  is  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  behind,  we 
cannot  lay  down  any  rule  for  its  avoidance,  unless  it  be  to 
open  the  vein  parallel  to  its  length.  With  regard  to  the  acci- 
dents attributed  to  puncture  of  the  periosteum,  it  appears  more 
natural  to  refer  them  to  lesion  of  the  nerve;  consequently,  in 
penetrating  to  the  bone^  we,  in  point  of  fact,  run  no  other  risks 
than  of  breaking  the  point  of  our  lancet,  and  occasionaUy  pro- 
ducing a  small  abscess,  with  more  or  less  severe  pain.  Varices 
most  commonly  commence  above  the  internal  malleolus;  the 
trunk  of  the  saphena,  already  of  large  size,  being  there  unsus- 
tained  by  any  muscular  portion  capable  of  favouring  circulation. 
This  situation  is  also  very  frequently  the  seat  of  callous^  sordid, 
varicose^  &c.  ulcers,  the  cicatrization  of  which  is  generally  very 
difficult,  and  sometimes  attended  with  danger.  The  saphena 
vein,  when  varicose,  being  retained,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  the 
density  of  the  integument,  sometimes  re-acts  backwards  with 
such  yiolence,  as  to  groove  the  tibia,  and  may  thus  lead  to  the 
belief  of  disease  of  the  bone.  This  is  a  disposition  which  I 
have  frequently  observed,  and  which  varices  rarely  fail  to  pro- 
duce in  old  age. 

The  lymphatics  are  arranged  in  only  one  layer,  and  ramify  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  in  extending  to  tlie  anterior 
and  posterior  regions. 

The  internal  saphena  nerve  has  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed in  speaking  of  the  vein. 

The  shekton. — The  two  bones  of  the  leg,  united  by  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  circumscribe  an  elongated  fossa  in  front,  con- 
verted by  the  aponeurosis  into  a  canal,  larger  and  deeper 
at  the  union  of  its  two  superior  thirds  than  at  its  extremities. 
The  muscles,  being  imbedded  here,  are  difficult  to  cut  in  cir- 
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ctdar  amputation^  at  tlie  same  time  that  its  depth  prevents  the 
formatioa  of  a  good  flap.  Posteriorly  they  form  a  gutter  or 
fossa,  larger  than  the  preceding,  but  also  much  more  shallow, 
excepting  below,  where  the  surfaces  of  the  fibula  and  tibia 
approximate  closely.  Hence,  the  deep  muscles  are  easily  com* 
prebend^  in  the  flap  in  amputation,  whilst  if  they  were  as  large 
as  those  of  the  anterior  region  they  would  project  much  more 
posteriorly.  The  fibula  lying  on  a  plane  posterior  to  that  of 
the  tibia,  the  external  border,  and  about  the  posterior  half  of 
the  corresponding  3ur&ce  of  that  bone,  are  situated  behind  the 
interosseous  ligament.  In  the  fcetus,  the  tibia  presents  merely 
a  slight  curve,  which  appears  to  be  augmented  in  the  adult, 
by  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  resistance 
of  the  ground  on  the  other^  The  posterior  muscles,  stronger 
and  more  numerous,  acting  on  the  flexible  bones,  concur  to  the 
same  end. 

Thus,  in  fractures,  particularly  from  indirect  causes,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  fragments  of  the  tibia  is  almost  always 
in  firont,  and  the  limb  bends  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture* 
When  Uie  1^  is  placed  horizontally,  by  its  posterior  surface, 
on  a  solid  plane,  the  tibia,  merely  resting  on  its  two  extremities, 
breaks  in  some  point  of  its  body,  before  the  weight  pressmg  it 
anteriorly  can  remove  the  curve.  Its  periosteum,  very  thick 
and  vascular,  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  explain  the  frequency 
of  its  diseases.  As  this  bone  is  merely  covered  by  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue,  we  may  almost  always  feel  it  externally, 
distinguishing  its  deformities  and  fractures. 

The  two  bones  of  the  legs  may  be  broken  together  or  sepa* 
rately.  The  tibia,  notwithstanding  its  size^  breaks  very  fre* 
quently ;  more  so,  even,  than  the  fibula,  because  it  alone  sustains 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  whilst  the  other  has  nothing  to 
support.  Instead  of  drawing  the  tibia  outwards,  the  muscles 
rather  push  it  inwards.  Fracture  may  occur  on  any  point 
of  the  bone,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  more  frequent 
towards  the  point  of  union  of  its  inferior  with  its  middle 
third,  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  there  that  its  two  curvatures 
join,  that  it  is  weakest,  and  that  concussions  are  most  in- 
tensely felt.  The  support  it  derives  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  the  solidity  of  the  ligamentum  patellae,  show  how 
it  may  also  break  between  the  articulation  and  its  tuberosity, 
as  in  the  example  presented  in  1325,  related  by  Beclard  ; 
which,  he  said,  was  produced  by  muscular  action.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  tliickness  at  tliis  point,  fractures  are  ordinarily 
transverse,  whilst  the  abundance  of  spongy  tissue  causes  them 
to  unite  quickly  and  easUy.  Its  anterior  surface  being  subcu- 
taneous, and  not  covered  by  any  artery  of  importance,  indicates 
the  region  which  should  be  chosen  for  exposing  it,  when  we 
would  remove  a  portion^  trephine,  extract  sequestra,  balls,  &c. 
Superiorly,  as  its  external  region   is  merely  covered  by  the 
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origin  of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle,  it  is  favourable  to  the  same 
operation;  I  penetrated  to  at  least  within  an  inch  of  the 
articular  cartilage,  in  extracting  a  sequestrum  from  a  patient^ 
in  1832.  As  the  loss  of  this  bone  does  not  render  walking  abso- 
lutely impossible,— since,  in  the  example  cited  by  Cruveilhier, 
the  limb  had  preserved  all  its  functions, — ^it  is  much  better  to 
extirpate  it,  as  we  do  the  fibula,  than  to  amputate  above  Hie 
fibula,  not  lying  upon  the  foot,  but  thrown,  as  it  were,  outwards, 
and  a  little  backwards,  appears  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
multiplying  the  inserting  surfaces  for  the  muscles.  In  some 
cases,  notwithstanding  its  fracture,  the  patients  are  able  to 
stand,  and  even  walk ;  Desault  considered  that  we  might  ex- 
tirpate the  middle  portion,  without  destroying  progression,  and 
the  patient,  from  whom  M.  Sentin  removed  nearly  the  whole, 
is  completely  cured.  In  its  superior  half,  its  fracture  is  rarely 
accompanied  by  displacement,  because  the  portions  of  the  bone 
are  then  supported  by  the  muscles.  The  reason  of  the  fibula 
breaking  more  frequently  some  inches  above  the  malleolus  than 
at  any  other  spot  is,  that,  being  already  curved  inwards,  this, 
the  weakest  point,  receives  nearly  the  whole  effort  of  the  foot 
The  anterior  surface  of  this  bone,  becoming  external,  is  sub- 
cutaneous to  about  three  inches  above  the  external  malleolus ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  lateral  peronei 
muscles  separate  from  the  anterior. 

^rhe  skin  being  more  adherent  here  than  posteriorly,  in  firont, 
or  above,  we  sometimes  observe  a  depression  in  swelling  of  the 
bottom  of  the  leg,  in  consequence  of  accidents  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fractures  of  the  fibula,  whether  the  bone  be  or  be  not 
broken.  The  inter-osseous  space  having  disappeared,  there  is 
scarcely  any  sensible  displacement,  and  the  patient  retains  his 
power  of  walking.  Lower  down,  fractures  do  not  absolutely 
require  any  apparatus.  Instead  of  moving  the  foot  with  one 
hand,  to  feel  the  crepitation  or  the  mobility  of  the  fragments, 
whilst  the  other  embraces  the  fixed  point  of  the  limb^  it  is 
better  to  press  with  the  thumb  upon  the  summit  of  the  mal- 
leolus, so  as  to  make  the  inferior  fragment  project  In  the 
ordinary  situation  the  action  of  the  lateral  peronei  muscles,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  attempt  made  by  the  foot  to 
turn  outwards,  approximate  the  two  fragments  of  the  tibia; 
hence,  to  obtain  perfect  apposition  and  consolidation,  we  should 
at  first  oppose  transverse  displacement,  which  we  accomplish 
best  by  means  of  ordinary  apparatus,  taking  care  to  give  most 
length  to  the  external  splint,  in  order  to  place  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  padding  between  it  and  the  heel. 

There  is  rarely  much  displacement,  as  regards  the  length  of 
the  bones,  at  whatever  point  their  fractures  may  have  occurred, 
unless  the  cause  has  continued  to  act  after  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. This  appears  to  result  from  the  muscles  being  inserted 
over  the  wliolt^  of  the  bony  surfaces.    The  superior  portion  of 
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the  tibia  then,  projecting  externally  and  posteriorly,  more  or 
]ess  elevates  the  integuments  in  this  situation.  May  not  this 
peculiarity,  which  appears  inexplicable  to  Boyer,  depend  upon 
the  bone  l>eing  slightly  convex  in  front  and  internally,  whilst  it 
is  thicker  externally  ?  In  short,  does  it  not  appear,  that,  in  (alU 
ing  upon  the  feet,  the  movement  would  tend  to  augment  this 
curvature,  and  that  its  internal  lamellae,  being  the  weakest, 
would  be  the  first  to  break  ? 

The  skeleton  of  the  leg  also  merits  much  attention  in  ampu- 
tations. The  section  of  the  fleshy  which  can  only  be  eifected* 
in  the  circular  operation,  by  passing  the  point  of  the  knife 
transversely  over  the  bottoms  of  the  inter-osseous  fossae,  is 
equally  difficult  in  the  flap  method,  especially  for  the  anterior 
flap,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the  spaces  in  which  the 
muscles  are  lodged.  The  inter*osseous  space  being  largest 
towards  the  middle  of  the  limb,  need  not  be  traversed  with 
the  instrument  above  and  below,  before  we  saw  the  bones; 
whilst,  unless  we  turn  the  foot  inwards^  the  backward  in- 
clination of  the  fibula  obliges  us  to  elevate  the  wrist  con- 
siderably, in  sawing  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  tibia.  Thicker 
and  more  solid,  the  latter  should  receive  the  first  action  of  the 
instrument ;  but  should  not  be  the  first  divided,  as  the  other  is 
too  thin  and  mobile  to  support  the  movements  of  the  saw, 
without  breaking  at  the  termination. 

The  precaution  of  always  standing  internal  to  the  leg  when 
we  amputate,  is  fitr  from  being  indispensable.     It  would  not  be 
much  more  difficult  to  divide  the  fibula  before  the  tibia,  by  de» 
presshig  the  handle  of  the  saw,  if  we  stood  externally.    After 
the  division  of  the  small  bone  of  the  leg,  its  two  ends  should  be 
pressed  against  the  other,  to  avoid  jarring  the  two  peroneo- 
tibial articulations.    After  the  removal  of  a  limb,  the  tibia 
presents  a  triangular  section,  with  its  apex  looking  forwards. 
As  the  skin  covering  it  is  merely  invested  by  the  subcutaneous 
layer,  it  may  become  thin,  ulcerate  or  slough,  and  if  immediate 
union  has  not  taken  place,  end  by  exposing  the  bone.    In  which 
case,  M.  Beclard  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  other  military  surgeons, 
have  recommended  the  point  to  be  sawed  off;  but  this  advice 
is  of  little   importance.     Since   the  bones  make   the  wound 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  across,  and  their 
thickness  from  before  backwards  is  not  more  than  an   inch 
and  a  half,  one  of  the  angles  of  the  union  would  look  inwards 
and  forwards,   whilst  the  other  would  be  turned  outwards 
and  backwards. 

If,  like  MM.  Larrey  and  Jarrique,  we  amputated  above  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  we  should  run  the  risk  of  opening  into 
the  knee-joint,  as  the  synovial  membrane  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed thus  far.  Since  I  mentioned  this  anatomical  fact, 
M.  Lenoir  has  proved,  that  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  knee  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  superior  tibio-fibular  articulation 
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once  in  four  times,  and  once  in  two  it  descends  ai  liur  as  or 
behind  the  head  of  the  fibula ;  in  which  case  there  is  a  cominu* 
nication  between  the  knee  and  the  bursa  mucosa  beneath  the 
patella.  There  are  always  three  principal  vessels  to  be  tied  in 
this  operation ;  first,  the  anterior  tibial,  placed  immediately  on 
the  inter-osseous  ligament,  must  be  isolated  from  its  collateral 
nerve,  which  lies  immediately  upon  the  inter*osseotts  ligament; 
secondly,  the  posterior  tibial,  applied  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  deep  layer  of  tlie  aponeurosis,  opposite  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  common  flexor  and  tibialis  posticus  muscles;  thirdly, 
the  peroneal,  enveloped  in  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  flexor  pro? 
priiis  poUicis,  and  which  requires  no  precaution  in  .the  appli- 
cation of  the  tliread.  These  three  arteries  sometimes  retract 
io  far  into  the  flesh,  after  amputation  of  the  1^,  that,  to  secure 
the  first,  WQ  ace  eb%ed  to  cut  through  the  inter-osseous 
ligament,  to  the  extent  of  some  lines  on  each  side*  I  have  already 
observed^  that  M.  Ribes  accounted  for  this,  by  the  angle  whidk 
it  forms  in  passing  fn>m  the  posterior  region  to  the  firont  of  the 
leg.  Without  completely  rejecting  this  explanation,  which  appears 
to  me  merely  applicable  to  the  anterior  tibial,  I  consider^  with 
M.  GeMSOul,  that  this  fact  is  better  explained,  by  the  attadbunent 
of  the  jwisdes  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  inter-osseous  fosse 
which  pi-eyents  their  yielding,  whilst  the  vessels  enveloped  in 
supple  lamellous  celluku*  tissue,  retract  considerably. 

A  little  higher,  we  must  add,  the  two  gastrocnemii  branches, 
and  the  nutritious,  artery  of  the  tibia,  before  it  enters  its  bony 
canal.  In  some  cases,  this  latter  branch  bleeds  so  fireely,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  art  in  arresting  it  I^Iutve  seen, 
Uke  M.  Lenoir,  that  it  enters  its  canal  at  two  or  three  inches 
beneath  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  being,  previously  contained 
in  a  gutter,  from  two  to  nine  lines  ia  length,  transfoianed 
into  a  canal  by  a  fibrous  lamella ;  arrived  in  the  medullary 
canal,  it  furnishes  an  ascending  branch  for  the  condyles,  and  a 
descending  branch  for  the  body  of  the  bone ;  in  amputation 
at  the  usual  spot,  it  must  be  so  torn  by  the  saw,  that  any 
ordinary  measures  would  be  unavailing;  and  rather  higher, 
being  cut  in  its  canal,  it  can  only  be  easily  tied,  by  entirdy 
dividing  the  fibrous  fold  which  covers  it ;  opposite  the  tuberosity 
we  completely  avoid  it. 

The  bones  of  the  1^  being  nearly  as  numerous  below  as 
superiorly,  and  the  muscles  reduced  to  their  tendons  inferiorly, 
we  geneiully,  in  spite  of  the  rule,  to  remove  the  smallest  possible 
portion  of  the  limb,  prefer  amputating  tliree  or  four  inches 
below  the  tibial  tuberosity,  unless  the  disease  obliges  us  to 
proceed  yet  higher. 

Cicatrization,  and  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  parts, 
prevent  much  facility  of  walking  with  the  assistance  of  any  of 
?hc  known  machines,  after  amputation  of  the  inferior  third  of 
the  leg.     This  is  not,  however,  sufficient  reason  to  proscribe  it; 
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Oil  the  coDtrarys  ^^  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  fresh 
impityvements  in  prMuit  will  enable  us  to  have  frequent 
reoourae  to  "it.  The  operations  of  MM.  Riberi,  Goyrond, 
Roux,  Blandin,  and  myself,  and  the  machines  invented  by 
MM.  Salemi,  Mille,  and  Martin,  justify  this  opinion,  which  I 
first  published  in  1826. 

Without  being  as  complete  as  in  the  fore-arm,  the  fibrous 
sheaths  of  the  leg  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  traced  exter* 
nally  from  so  many  corresponding  fissures.  Conducting  to  the 
arteries,  as  do  the  intermediate  eminences  to  the  bodies  of  the 
muscles,  these  fissures  require  much  attention  in  operations. 
•Anteriorly,  one  ialls  between  the  tibialis  anticus  and  common 
extensor,  and  is  a  certain  guide  to  the  tibial  artery;  another, 
separating  the  extensors  from  the  peroneus  longus,  corresponds 
to  the  most  superficial  point  of  the  fibula.  More  externally,  that 
presented  by  the  calf  conducts  to  the  peroneal  artery,  as  the 
first  does  to  the  tibial.  The  sheath  of  the  two  peronei  muscles 
is  so  strong,  that  pus  may  traverse  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  as  I  once  saw  in  a  patient  affected  with  caries  of  the 
superior  tibio-fibular  articulation. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 

TIBIO-TARSAL   REGION. 

This  portion  of  the  limb,  comprehending  the  malleoli,  instep, 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  offers,  internally 
and  externally,  the  malleolar  eminences,  behind  which  we  see 
the  termination  of  the  tibio-peroneo-calcaneal  gutters.  Trans- 
versely, on  the  instep,  the  finger  discovers,  from  within  outwards, 
first,  a  depression  separating  the  internal  malleolus  from  the 
tendon  of  the  brachialis  anticus;  secondly,  a  projection  de- 
pending on  this  tendon;  thirdly,  a  second  depression,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  corresponding  tendon,  and  the  flexor  proprius 
pollicis ;  fourthly,  another  eminence,  corresponding  to  the  com- 
mon extensor. 

Internally  we  see,  first,  the  malleolar  eminence ;  secondly,  a 
nnall  excavation,  beneath  and  in  front  of  iu  apex,  separating 
the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus  from  that  of  the  anticus ; 
thirdly,  at  six  or  eight  lines  behind,  a  small  eminence,  present- 
ing no  other  interest  than  that  it  corresponds  to  the  posterior 
insertion  of  the  fibrous  sheath,  separating  the  common  flexor 
tendon  from  the  other  soft  parts. 

The  Muy  thin,  slightly  elastic,  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
preserved  in  operations. 

Over  the  malleolus,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  being  very  dense, 
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abscesses  or  effusions  rarely  occur.  Surrounding  this 
nence,  it  assumes  the  characters  distinguishing  it  in  the  ne^ih- 
bouring  regions.  In  frcHit  it  is  at  the  same  time  lamellcRis  and 
filamentous;  posteriorly,  it  is  only  filamentous,  and  forms  a 
very  dense  and  granular  cellulo-adipose  layer,  exphdning  die 
violence  of  the  pains  attending  acute  inflammation. 

The  perioiteum,  very  dense,  adheres  strongly  to  the  bone* 
The  malleolus  receives  in  front  the  extremity  of  the  itnterior 
,  tarsal  ligament. 

The  internal  tarsal  lieament  arises  fi*om  its  posterior  border^ 
to  pass  over  the  intermd  eminence  of  the  heel,  whilst  fipom  its 
summit  arises  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint  These 
three  fibrous  bands,  sometimes  united  *  by  their  margins,  are  in 
reality  merely  dependencies  of  the  aponeurosis^  with  whidi  the 
two  first  are  evidently  continuous.  But  the  internal  annular 
]igainent  is  the  only  one  necessary  to  be  examined  here.  De- 
rived from  the  tibial  aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  are  there 
'stronger  and  more  approximated,  it  converts  the  tibio-calcaneal 
Toisa  into  a  complete  arch,  and  thus  binds  down  the  tendons, 
vessels,  and  nerves  which  pass  firom  the  posterior  region  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 

This  arch  is  at  first  divided  by  a  septum,  a  mere  continuation 
of  the  deep  fibrous  membrane  of  the  leg,  and  which  transforms 
the  posterior  inter-osseous  fossa  into  a  canal.  Its  anterior  por- 
tion is  in  its  turn  divided  into  two^  by  a  second  very  short  and 
thick  septum.  The  one,  posterior,  larger,  and  much  less  solid, 
encloses  the  flexor  proprius  pollicis,  the  posterior  tibial  vessels 
and  nerves ;  the  other,  anterior,  forming  a  very  solid  osteo-fibroiis 
canal,  is  likewise  divided  into  two  narrow  sheaths,  one  over  die 
other,  for  the  common  flexor  tendon  behind,  and  for  that  of  the 
posterior  tibial  in  firont  We  should  recollect  this  anatomical 
arrangement  when  we  would  tie  the  posterior  tibial  arCny 
behind  the  malleolus. 

The  tendon  of  the  tibialis  poeticusj  the  thickest  and  shortest 

.  of  all,  might  be  easily  exposed  in  its  sheath,  if  we  cut  too  much 

in  front  It  is  as  well  to  remark  that,  terminating  at  the  scaphoid 

bone,  this  sheath,  when  inflamed,  does  not  necessarily  produce 

suppuration  of  the  deep-seated  parts  of  the  plantar  region. 

The  tendon  of  the  common  flexor  does  not  lie  simply  on  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  malleolus,  but  also  on  the  tibio-astra- 
galar  articulation,  and  on  that  of  the  astragalus  with  the  hed; 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  its  sheath,  therefore^  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  of  the  preceding. 

The  flexor  propriiu  pollicis^  preserving  some  fleshy  fibres,  is 
in  the  same  sheath  as  the  vessels  and  nerve.  At  finrst,  enveloped 
'by  loose  cellular  tissue,  it  soon  enters  a  peculiar  sheath,  crossing, 
from  without  inwards,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  astragdus, 
and  the  above-named  tendons,  to  reach  the  inferior  surface  of 
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the  leaser  head  of  the  os  calcis.  Without  having  any  peculiar 
synovial  membrane^  it  meets  with  one  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  common  flexor. 

Sometimes  flexion  of  the  toes  causes  a  certain  noise  in  this 
n^on,  accompanied  by  pain  and  swelling.  This  is  a  condition, 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  long 
adductor  and  short  extensor  of  the  thumb.  A  patient  treated 
at  the  H&pital  de  la  Faculty  in  1825,  presented  it  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  In  another  I  saw  the  sheath  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  distended  by  a  large  quantitv  of  synovia. 

Arteries, — Several  branches  of  the  internal  malleolar  are 
found  in  front;  the  posterior  tibial  is  the  only  one  meriting  any 
attention.  The  tendon  of  the  flexor  proprius  poUicis  is  external, 
and  the  nerve  posterior ;  the  sheath  of  the  common  flexor  is  in 
front,  and  a  little  internal.  On  the  inner  side,  and  a  little 
posteriorly,  the  artery  is  only  covered  by  that  portion  of  the 
internal  annular  ligament  continuous  with  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  1^«  We  are,  consequendy,  sure  to  find  it  by  making  a 
semilunar  incision  two  or  three  lines  behind  the  internal  mal- 
leolus. If  the  nerve  is  estposed,  we  may  easily  secure  the 
artery,  which  i.  always  io  front 

Veins* — The  internal  saphauif  passing  fit>m  the  back  of  the 
foot  to  the  internal  tibial  region,  ordinarily  ramifies  in  front  of 
the  malleolar  prominence ;  we  sometimes  puncture  it  in  this 
situation ;  but  it  is  better  to  bleed  higher  up. 

The  fynqJuxtice  present  nothing  here,  with  regard  to  surgery, 
that  has  not  already  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  region. 
The  nUemal  eaphena  nerve  is  disposed,  relative  to  the  vem  of  the 
same  name,  as  in  the  tibial  region.  The  posterior  tibial^  which 
more  superiorly  was  external  to  the  artery,  terminates  internal 
to  it,  even  before  it  abandons  the  tibio-calcaneal  arch.  A  tu- 
mour as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  had  transformed  it  into  n 
membrane,  in  a  female  upon  whom  I  operated  with  Dr.  Branzeau, 
of  Sevres,  had  caused  no  derangement  either  in  the  sensibility 
or  mobility  of  the  sole  of  die  foot. 

The  external  malleolus^  separated  from  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
by  9L  caviar  corresponding  to  the  astragalo-calcaneal  excavation, 
is  separated  from  the  heel  by  the  termination  of  the  peroneo- 
calcaneal  gutter.  Between  and  beneath  these  two  depressions, 
we  feel  a  relief  formed,  at  first,  by  the  lateral  peroneal  tendons, 
aext  by  the  tuberosity  of  the  external  surface  of  the  calcis. 

The  skin  is  here  more  supple,  and  much  more  extensible 
than  over  the  internal  malleolus;  hence»  it  does  not  tear  widi  the 
same  facility,  when  the  foot  is  turned  inwards. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  supple  and  lamellous  over  the 
malleolus,  is  filamentous  only  behind;  this  disposition  is,  also, 
mufih  less  marked  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  internal 
maUeolus.    It  here  forms  a  bursa  mucosa,  as  at  tlie  knee, 

I  I  4 
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especially  in  tBtlon.     Sanguineous  tmnottre  and  abscessea  majr 
then  be  developed;  I  bave  met  with  two  examples,  in  April  and 

From  the  edges,  as  well  as  from  the  apex,  of  the  mallec^us, 
the  aponeurosis  divergea,  under  the  form  of  more  or  less  disdnet 
bands,  and  passes  over  the  front  and  external  surfiaice  of  the 
calcis ;  so  as  not,  evidently,  to  make  a  portion  of  die  {ndacf  the 
leff,  excepting  quite  posteriorly  and  superiorly.  It  is,  also,  in 
this  direction  that  it  forms  a  sheath  for  the  lateral  peroneal 
tendon,  single  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  malleolus,  but.  speedily 
divided  into  two,  by  a  septum  attached  over  the  external  crest 
of  the  calcis.  Before  its  bifurcation,  this  osteo-fibrous  caoal 
is  extremely  strong  and  solid ;  it  soon  becomes  weak,  and 
terminates  by  being  converted  into  cellular  tissue,  at  least  in 
that  portion  belonging  to  the  peroneus  brevis. 

The  lateral  peronei  tendonsj  placed  at  first  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  fibula,  wind  gradually  backwards.  The  sheath 
enclosing  them  appears  merely  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
aponeurotic  canal,  which  preserves  them  isolated  in  the  1^. 
I  have  observed  some  facts,  which  might  lead  us  to  admit,  that 
it  may  tear,  permitting  the  two  tendons  to  ascend  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  malleolus;  this  would  be  a  very  serious 
accident  Besides  the  pain  and  inflammation  which  might 
mesult,  the  action  of  the  muscles  would  be  reversed.  Instead  of 
remaining  an  extensor,  like  the  tibialis  posticus,  the. peroneus 
brevis  would  become  a  flexor,  and  the  action  of  the  other 
almost  reduced  to  abduction.  As  it  is  at  first  common  to  them, 
although  that  of  the  one  is  soon  lost  on  the  back  of  the  foot, 
its  injury  is  not  the  less  dangerous,  as  that  of  the  other  quickly 
transports  the  inflammation  into  the  plantar  regicm*  Their 
fi*iction  behind  the  malleolus  causes  these  tendons  to  produce 
swelling  and  painful  crepitation,  already  noticed  in  speaking  of 
the  internal  sub-malleolar  sheath. 

The  external  malleolar  artery,  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
peroneal  behind,  when  it  exists,  the  anterior  branch  of  die 
same  trunk  in  front,  and  some  other  ramifications  of  the  anterior 
tibial,  are  met  with  in  this  region,  but  do  not  merit  any  attention 
in  the  performance  of  operations. 

The  veins  accompanying  the  arteries  are  not  more  important 
.One  only  is  worthy  of  remark ;  that  is,  the  external  sapfaena. 
Coming  irom  the  back  of  the  foot,  like  the  internal,  it  passes 
behind  the  malleolus,  to  arrive  at  the  peroneo«<»lcaneal  gutter. 
Although  very  large  in  some  subjects,  it  is,  nevertheless,  rarely 
opened,  because  the  operation  is  commonly  more  easy  on  the 
internal.- 

The  fymphaiia  are  nearly  all  superficial. 

The  external  saphetia  nerve  is  alone  met  with  in  the  nei^bour*- 
iiood  of  the  external  malleolus.     Giving  se\ienil  branches  to  die 
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ceihilar  tissue  of  the  external  sur&oe  of  the  heel,  and  accom- 
panying veui,'  it  must  concur  in  rendering  phlegmonous  inflam* 
mation  of  this  part  exceedingly  painful. 

Comprised  between  the  two  malleoli,  the  head  of  the  astragalus, 
and  the  anterior  tibial  region,  the  imi^  presents  on  its  exterior, 
from  within  outwards,  the  eminences  and  depressions  described 
in  the  commencement. 

In  peasants;  particularly  those  who  do  not  wear  stodcings, 
the  skin  is  very  thick  and  roi^h.  Generally  a  little  denser 
than  in  the  surrounding  regions,  it  often  presents  transverse 
wrinkles,  evidently  depending  on  the  movements  of  the  foot 
upon  the  leg.  We  here  meet  with  numerous  follicles,  secreting 
abundandy,  and  explaining,  in  part,  why  this  region  of  the  foot 
soils  sooner  than  the  others,  and  is  sometimes  cracked. 

The  subcutanemu  tissue^  or  continuation  of  that  of  the  leg, 
encloses  a  great  quantity  of  fat.  Its  laminae  condense  and 
approximate  as  they  descend,  so  that  from  one  malleolus  to  the 
other,  the  interments  are  very  strongly  united  to  the  annular 
ligament,  and  subcutaneous  infiltrations  are  generally  arrested 
by  this  band.  Superficial  abscesses  also  spread  with  diflSculty, 
horn  the  bottom  of  the  leg,  over  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and 
infants,  as  well  as  fat  individuals,  have  the  instep,  as  it  were, 
constricted. 

The  aponeurosis^  continuing  that  of  the  anterior  tibial  region, 
is  at  first  very  thin,  and  almost  simply  cellular.  Having  formed 
the  anterior  annular  ligament,  it  again  becomes  thin,  to  give 
origin  to  the  dorsal  aponeurosis  of  the  foot.  The  transverse 
band  uniting  the  two  malleoli  is  remarkable  for  the  sheaths  with 
which  it  furnishes  the  tendons.  Without  it  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  foot  would  be  considerably  separated  from  the  front  of 
the  articulation  in  contracting.  The  space  dividing  it  firom  the 
articulation,  the  lamellous  cellular  tissue  filling  this  space, 
and  the  membranes  surrounding  or  uniting  the  tendons,  show 
that  abscesses  are  dangerous.  Retained  by  the  fibrous  tissues 
above,  below,  and  towards  the  skin,  driven  backwards  they  may 
spread  towards  the  pulley  of  the  astragalus,  or  the  astragak>- 
scaphoidal  articulation,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  most  serious 
mischief.  We  must,  consequently,  open  them  early  ;  but,  on  the 
one  hand,  their  depth  does  not  admit  of  their  b^g  recognized 
until  very  late,  and,  on  the  other,  tlie  tendons  between  which 
we  must  pass  render  incisions  very  difficult  Broad  and  strong 
internally,  it  appears  at  first  formed  of  two  bands,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  splitting  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  tibialis 
anticus.  The  posterior  layer  of  its  inferior  portion  is  stronger 
than  the  anterior,  and  it  is  particularly  the  latter  which  con- 
stitutes the  anterior  aammlar  ligament  iff  the  tarsus.  After  having 
sheathed  the  tendon  of  the,  tibialis  anticus,  it  again  splits  to 
embrace  that  of  the  .extensor  prc^rius  poUicis  at  first,  and  6ub« 
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sequently  those  of  the  common  ext^iaor  and  the  penmeiv 
tertiin.  Thu%  the  former  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
thin  but  strong  septum,  resembling  tendinoiis  synovial  mem* 
brane^  rather  than  true  fibrous  lamdke. 

Sevm  tendons  traverse  this  region.  That  of  the  tibialis  anticiis» 
enclosed  in  its  double  sheath,  descends  ohliqudy  towards  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone.  That  of  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis, 
sliding  in  a  softer  sheath,  also,  passes  obUgaelv  towards  the  dorsal 
sorfiice  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  Tne  rour  branches  of  the 
common  extensor,  assembled  in  a  fasciculus  as  fiir  as  their  exit 
from  the  annular  ligament,  immediately  spread  towards  the  roots 
of  the  four  outer  toes.  Lastly,  that  of  the  peroneus  should  only 
be  considered  as  a  fifth  branch  of  the  common  extensor,  which 
passes  in  the  same  sheath.  United  by  synovial  membrane^ 
which  accompanies  them  as  far  as  the  dorsum  of  the  foot, 
wounds  penetrating  these  sheaths  are  extremely  dar^^erous. 
That  of  the  tibiaJis  anticus  is  the  only  one  which  I  have 
hitherto  seen  surrounded  by  collections  of  pus,  blood,  or  serum, 
as  in  the  bursa  mucosa.  In  two  patients  the  tumour  extended 
for  more  than  two  inches  above  the  malleolus. 

Arteries. — The  anterior  tibial,  which  here  takes  the  name  of 
dorsal  artery  of  thejbot^  is  the  only  brandb  of  any  sise  met  with. 
The  malleolar  commonly  arises  from  it  a  little  higher,  and  the 
dorsal  branch  of  the  tarsus  more  anteriorly.  Thus,"  placed 
between  the  common  extensor  and  the  extensor  proprius 
pollicis,  it  is  always  a  little  nearer  the  internal  than  the  ex* 
temal  malleolus.  To  expose  it,  we  must  cut  in  the  median  fiissa 
of  the  tarsus,  parallel  to  the  external  border  of  the  extensor  of 
the  tendon  of  the  first  toe.  But  this  ligature  is  rarely  attanpted ; 
first,  because  the  artery  is  too  deeply  seated ;  secondly,  because 
it  is  not  alwa3rs  possible  to  avoid  the  tendinous  shesths,  and 
prevent  inflammation ;  thirdly,  because  the  operation,  very  easy 
above  the  malleoli,  there  presents  die  same  advantages^  without 
the  same  dangers;  fonrthty,  because  it  is  easily  compressed. 

The  principal  veins  accompany  and  surround  this  artery; 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  only  endosing  some  few  small  branches, 
which  emp^  themselves  into  the  s^>hen8e^  and  rarely  become 
vvricose. 

The  superfieial  fywq)hdiieSf  irregularly  disseminated,  pass  into 
the  internal  and  anterior  tibial  region.  Those  aocon^mnying 
the  blood  vessels  are  not  of  any  importance* 

The  two  sufsrfieial  nerves  of  the  dorsum  of  the  loot,  derived 
firom  the  bifurcation  of  the  musculo-cutaneous,  lie  in  the  de^ 
layer  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  decpocatcd  centinualions 
of  the  anterior  tibial  follow  nearly  the  same  diiection. 

Separated  firom  the  malleoli  by  the  widest  portioii  of  the 
peroneo  and  tibio-calcaneal  fossas^  the  tendo  AchilUs  fimns  a 
perfectly  isolated  cord  at  some  distance  bom  the  articubnion  of 
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the  kg.  A  tword,  or  any  other  simihir  instnunent,  might  easify 
traverse  the  I^  in  front  of  it,  without  wounding  or  touching 
^ther  vessek  or  tendons. 

The  skiMf  thick,  wrinkled,  cracking  with  fiicili^,  especially 
posteriorly,  becomes  gradually  thinner  orer  the  aides,  and 
soon  assumes  the  characters  of  that  covering  the  malleolL 

The  sabcutaneaus  tistuef  filamentous,  adheres  very  firmly  to  the 
aponeurotic  and  cutaneous  layers.  Approaching  the  heel,  it 
becomes  elastic,  thick,  and  merges  into  the  cushion,  which  we 
shall  find  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  It  is  here  that  the  three 
aponeurotic  layers  of  the  posterior  tibial  region  terminate. 
Continuing,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  calcaneo-malleolar 
-fibrous  bands,  or  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  and,  on  the  other, 
burying  themselves,  quite  posteriorly,  in  the  elastic  subcutaneous 


The  tendo  Achillis,  remarkable  bdiind  the  malleoli,  as  in  its 
whole  extent,  for  strength  and  siae,  is  so,  likewise,  firom  the 
manner  in  whidi  it  is  inserted  into  the  calcis.  Attached  only 
to  the  inferior  half  of  the  posterior  surfiice  of  this  bone,  it  is 
separated  fi*om  the  other  by  a  very  distinct  synovial  bursa, 
sometimes  distended  with  fluid.  Thus  disposed,  it  may  act  with 
greater  force  upon  the  heel;  but  a  transverse  incision  may 
almost  completely  separate  it  from  the  os  calcis,  at  an  inch  above 
its  termination*  Its  rupture  presents  the  same  peculiarities  as 
at  the  bottom  of  the  leg ;  only,  if  it  occurs  quite  low  down,  the 
adherence  of  parts  being  much  stronger,  its  retraction  will  be 


The  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  of  no  surgical 
interest  here. 

Skdetmt, — ImieniaBjf  die  skeleton  of  the  tibio-tarsal  region, 
naturally  comprisiuff  the  internal  malleolus,  would  also  com- 
prehend the  internu  surfiice  of  the  astragalus,  and  a  portion  of 
that  of  the  calcis,  if  these  parts  did  not  enter  more  particularly 
into  the  composition  of  the  fooc  Proloi^^  to  concod  the  tibio> 
astragalean  articulation,  thus  protected  against  external  injury, 
oblique  inwards,  applied  very  firmly  against  the  first  bone  of 
die  tarsus,  very  thin  in  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  tibia,  and 
very  solidly  fixed  by  its  apex  to  the  lesser  tubercle  of  the 
As  oalcis,  as  well  as  to  the  rough  portion  of  the  tibial  sur&ce  of 
the  astragalus,  the  internal  malleolus  may  break  when  the  foot 
is  turned  on  its  inner  border,  rather  than  allow  dislocation. 
The  gutter  grooved  on  its  posterior  border,  and  which  is  con- 
tinnous,  beneath  its  apex,  with  the  internal  lateral  ligament, 
forms  a  complete  pulley  for  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus. 
The  bottom  of  this  gutter  is  invested  by  a  very  dense  fibrous 
layer,  the  free  surfine  of  which  is  very  frequently  converted 
into  cartilage,  sheltering  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint 
during  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

The  inferior  fifth  of  the  fibula  especially  constitutes  tbe 
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•keleloa  of  the  tibic^tarsal  region  exismalfy.  We  majf  abo^  add 
a  portion  of  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  astragalos  and  calcis. 
It  consequently  comprises  the  inferior  peroneo-tiUal  articula- 
lion,  the  fibrous  apparatus  of  which  is  composed  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  peroiieo-tibial  ligamentSi  and  of  yellow  tissne^ 
fixing  the  fibula  in  the  sygmoid  cavity  of  the  tibia,  and  known 
as  Ae  interHirtiaUar  ligament 

Although  immobile  and  very  firm,  this  articulation  is,  never- 
theless, susceptible  of  diastasis  or  separation,  an  accident  which 
q>pears  frequently  to  accompany  severe  sprains.  Prolonged 
more  downwards  than  inwards,  the  external  malleolus  is  better 
disposed  to  support  the  foot,  which,  from  its  disposition,  con* 
tinually  endeavours  to  turn  outwards;  on  the  other  hand,  like 
the  internal,  this  malleolus  conceals  the  joint,  and  presents  a 
still  deeper  gutter  on  its  posterior  surface.  The  synovial  mem«» 
brane  of  the  calcaneo-astragalean  articulation  is  so  looser  that 
it  frequently  escapes  between  the  two  lateral  peronei  muscles, 
in  front  or  even  behind  their  sheaths,  forming  true  nodu  or 
ganglions^  which  should  not  be  opened. 

The  skeleton  of  the  instep  presents  merely  the  horizontal 
articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  a  portion  of  the  superbr 
surface  of  tne  astragalus.  The  synovial  membrane,  being  merely 
supported  in  this  direction  by  a  very  thin  fibrous  membrane, 
easily  projects  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  and  especially  in 
the  lateral  or  malleolar  excavations.  The  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus,  convex  from  before  backwards,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  pulley,  allows  very  decided  flexion  of  the  foot  on  the 
leg,  which  is  also  favoured  by  the  notch  found  in  front,  separa- 
ting it  from  the  head  of  the  bone.  However,  abutting  against 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  this  notch  almost  invincibly 
opposes  luxations  of  the  leg  b^kwards,  unless  the  foot  trips,  or 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  augmented  by  a  &11  or  heavy  burden* 
When  this  dii4>lacement  occurs,  the  tibia,  carried  on  the  posterior 
notch  of  the  os  calcis,  is  only  arrested  by  the  tendo  AchiUis. 

The  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  forcibly  turned  back  on  the  front 
of  the  leg,  and  if  there  be  no  complication,  reduction  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  difiicult.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  obs^re 
carefully  how  the  astragalus  is  imbedded  in  the  tibio-fibular 
mortise,  to  convince  ourselves  that  this  cannot  be  the  case  til 
internal  or  external  luxation. 

The  joint  is  so  badly  protected  in  the  region  we  are  studying 
that  any  pointed  or  cutting  instrument  may  open  it,  by  penetra* 
ting  the  difierent  fossae  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  exterior  of 
the  notch. 

The  OS  cAlcis,  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body,  by  die  middle 
portion  of  its  superior  sur&ce,  projects  sufficiently  backwards 
beyond  the  leg  for  foreign  bodies,  and  sometimes  even  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  to  fracture  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  transverse,  rounded  fisauix;  separating  the  articular 
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surface  from  the  tendo  Achillis  concurs  in  forming  the  vault  or 
deep  groove  which  we  remark  on  its  inner  surface. 

The  frequency  of  luxation,  in  the  direction  of  the  internal 
malleolus^  is  partly  explained  by  its  descending  less  than  the 
eztemalj  and  thus  sustaining  greater  stress  upon  its  ligaments. 
As  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation,  the  ligaments 
sli^dy  augment  the  depth  of  the  peroneo-tibial  cavity^  whilst 
the  astragalus,  very  strongly  inclined  backwards,  but  not  pro^ 
jecting  beyond  them,  is,  also,  more  easily  pushed  forwards. 
However,  we  may  imagine,  from  the  weakness  of  the  ligaments, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  surfaces,  that,  in  certain  cases  of  forced 
extension,  the  leg  may  be  thrown  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and 
the  astrag^us  turned  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  weight  which  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation  supports,  and 
the  friction  produced  by  the  constant  action  of  the  parts, 
accoum  for  the  frequency  of  its  diseases.  The  loose  synovial 
membrane  investing  its  sur&ces,  sustained  posteriorly  by  the 
tendo  Achillis,  never  projects  in  that  direction.  The  narrow-* 
ness  of  the  external  lateral  ligaments  would  allow  it,  on  the. 
contrary,  to  escape  between  them,  if  the  malleolus  did  not 
present  an  obstacle.  The  internal  fibrous  band  retiuns  it  too 
firmly  within  for  it  to  present  itself  there.  In  front,  the  liga* 
ments  but  feebly  oppose  it,  but  the  annular  ligament  and  the 
tendons  soon  press  it  towards  the  sides.  Hence;,  it  is  in  front 
of  the  malleoli,  and  behind  the  external,  that  it  usually  projects 
in  hydarthrosis  and  white  swelling.  It  is  equally  at  these  points 
thai  tb6  integuments  become  disorganized,  when  it  is  torn  or 
tdcerated,  .even  if  the  opening  of  the  articulation  occurs  in  quite 
another  region.  No  other  region  offers  so  many  inequalities, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  apply  exact  compression.  The  length 
q{  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  where  it  extends  from  the 
instep  to  the  calcis,  and  the  continual  tension  of  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes,  account  for  the  fatigue,  and  even  pain^ 
caused  by  the  turns  of  the  bandage  in  this  situation.* 

The  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  so  superficial 
beneath  the  skin  that,  the  operation  for  removing  them  sepa* 
lAtely^  by  exposing  them  one  after  the  other,  is,  at  once,  less 
difficult  and  less  daogerous  than  might  at  first  be  considered. 
The  lateral  tendons,  pushed  towards  the  median  line,  allow  us  to 
introduce  a  chain-saw  between  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which  we 
imiaediately  separate  from  above  downwards*  The  numerous 
cases  in  which  this  operation  has  been  performed  for  luxations, 
complicated  with  projection  of  the  bones  through  the  torn  skin, 
prove  that  the  functions  of  the  foot  are,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
established, and  that  such  an  operation  deserves  to  be  retained 
in  practice.  If  we  treat  caries  or  necrosis  of  tlie  summit  or 
external  surface  of  the  malleoli,  we  may,  as  I  once  did,  content 
ourselves  with  simply  removing  the  diseased  parts,  without 
op<ening  the  synovial  or  articular  cavity. 

♦  II  7 
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SECTION  SIXTH. 

OF  THE   FOOT. 

Tlie  foot,  in  many  respects  resembling  the  hand,  is  so  disposed, 
that,  in  the  upright  position,  its  inferior  surface  rests  horizon- 
tally upon  the  ground,  whilst  the  superior  receives  the  weight  of 
the  body  towards  the  union  of  its  three  anterior  with  its  posterior 
fourth.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  base 
represented  by  the  toes,  and  the  apex  by  the  heeL 

Limited  by  the  instep  posteriorly,  and  by  the  union  of  the 
toes  in  front,  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot,  more  or  less  convex 
internally,  gradually  flattens,  appearing  to  spread  out  in  front 
Posteriorly,  we  distinguish  an  eminence,  very  marked  in  some 
individuals,  corresponding  to  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  ex- 
tensor brevis  digitorum.  Towards  the  inner  margin,  we  remark 
a  continuation  of  the  eminences  and  depressions  described  in  the 
instep.  Through  the  skin,  in  front,  when  the  toes  are  extended, 
we  may  feel  the  tendons  and  gutters  separating  them,  especially 
in  thin  persons.  By  an  attentive  examination,  we  also  dis- 
cover a  great  many  other  objects,  more  important  even  than  the 
preceding;  but  as  they  relate  particularly  to  the  articulations 
and  amputations,  I  shall  return  to  them  in  speaking  of  the 
skeleton. 

In  early  life,  and  in  the  female,  the  Ain  is  extensible  and 
very  supple.  In  man,  it  habitually  supports  a  small  group  of 
hairs,  on  the  most  convex  portion  of  the  region ;  and  among 
peasants,  we  not  unfrequently  see  it  wrinkled,  cracked,  and 
covered  with  scales,  as  at  the  instep.  It  sometimes  thickens, 
forming  a  tumour  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  from  the  same  cause 
ulceration  and  wounds,  with  loss  of  substance,  cicatrise  slowly 
and  with  difficulty. 

The  quantity  of  the  gubcutcaieous  tissue  varies  considerably. 
In  women  and  children,  it  frequently  obliterates  all  the  in- 
equalities of  the  region,  whilst,  in  man,  it  rarely  acquires  such 
thickness ;  and,  although  thin,  and  like  aponeurosis,  in  lean  indi- 
viduals, it  swells  considerably  in  inflammations.  As  it  does  not 
adhere  very  intimately  to  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  suppuration 
ensues  with  great  rapidity,  and  phlegmonous  erysipelas  is  quickly 
succeeded  by  very  considerable  e^oliation.  In  amputations, 
it  allows  the  integuments  to  be  drawn  sufficiently  backwards  to 
render  dissection  useless. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  has  generally  been 
very  inaccurately  described.  We  may  trace  it  from  the  tibial 
border  of  the  region.  Its  lamellse  separate  to  embrace  the  ex-^ 
tensor  proprius  pollicis,  of  which  they  thus  continue  the  sheath. 
Re-approximating  external  to  this  tendon,  they  again  separate* 
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to  pass,  the  one  on  the  superficial,  the  other  on  the  deep  surface 
of  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum,  and  tendons  of  the  common 
extensor,  and  re«unite^  externally,  by  blending  with  the  peri- 
osteum, and  becoming  continuous  with  the  plantar  aponeurosis. 
Posteriorly,  it  evidently  prolongs  the  aponeurosis  of  the  instep ; 
anteriorly,  being  merely  separated  by  the  tendons,  it  unites  with 
the  synovial  membrane;  finally  losing  itself  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  toes.  Hence,  we  may  have  two  kinds  of  abscesses  in  the 
foot;  one,  which,  occurring  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue^  may  exist 
for  some  time  without  affecting  the  other  elements;  the  other, 
developed  between  the  layers  of  the  fascia,  remaining  unrecog- 
nized longer  than  the  preceding.  Inflammation,  also,  frequently 
extends  immediately  from  one  to  the  other,  and  pus  first  accu- 
mulated beneath  the  aponeurosis  soon  ruptures  it,  to  reach  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  and  raise  the  skin.  Fluctuation  is,  there- 
fore, easily  distinguished  in  both  these  cases,  in  consequence  of 
the  thinness  of  the  sofl  parts. 

Musdes  and  tendons. — The  continuation  of  the  tibialis  anticus^ 
passing  in  front  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  to 
attach  itself  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  cuneiform,  makes  so 
distinct  a  projection,  when  stretched,  that  it  may  be  completely  di- 
vided, transversely,  without  injury  to  the  tibio-tarsal  articulation. 

The  extensor  proprius  poUicisy  rather  obliquely  crossing  the  ar- 
ticulations of  the  astragalus  and  scaphoid,  the  scaphoid  and  the 
internal  cuneiform,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  metatarsal  bone, 
before  reaching  its  insertion,  may  act  freely  and  independently 
of  those  surrounding  it;  in  the  same  manner  that  its  sjmovial 
investment  may  be  atiected  singly,  and  that  without  implicating' 
the  others,  it  may  be  divided,  by  cutting  on  the  superior  surface 
of  the  internal  border  of  the  foot.  The  four  tendons  of  the 
common  extensor  separate,  and  spread  the  synovial  tunic,  which 
invested  them  at  the  instep,  into  a  membrane;  and,  as  they 
pass  towards  the  back  of  the  toes,  cross  the  external  surface  of 
the  short  extensor  very  obliquely. 

The  peronetis  tertius  spreads  over  the  superior  surface  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone.  As  all  these  tendons  ramify  between  the 
layers  of  the  aponeurosis,  we  know  to  what  depth  we  may  pene- 
trate without  reaching  them;  and,  also,  from  their  situation, 
and  the  space  separating  each,  in  what  direction  we  should  in- 
cise to  avoid  them,  and  what  injuries  are  most  likely  to  divide 
them. 

The  extensor  brevis  digitorum^  arising  by  a  point  from  the 
astragalo-calcaneal  excavation,  soon  divides  into  four,  sometimes 
five,  portions,  to  pass  to  the  four  first  toes  in  one  case^  and  to  the 
whole  five  in  the  other.  Of  these  the  internal,  or  first,  is  the 
most  important  in  surgery,  and  nearly  always  the  largest.  It  is 
so  disposed  that,  in  deep  incisions,  where  we  would  preserve  the 
tendons  of  the  long  common  extensor,  we  rarely  fail  to  cut  it 
across. 

♦  I  I  8 
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ArUria* — Thiere  is  only  one  4leserving  any  attenciony  the  eon- 
tiooation  of  the  tibial;  it  bears  the  name  of  tfa^  danal  arkry  of 
the  Jpaii  and  is  separated  from  the  bones  merely  by  a  fibroiia 
layer^  confounded  with  the  ligament.  Following  the  direction 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  instep  to  the  posterior 
oxtremity  of.  the  first  inter-osseons  space,  it  lies  on  the  head  o£ 
the  astragalus,  and  its  articulation  with  the  scaphoid,  on  the 
doRsal  aur&oe  of  the  latter;  and,  lasdy,  on  the  intentice  be* 
fiween  the  two  first  cuneiform  bones.  Opposide  che  head  ^f  the 
astraji^ahis,  or  some  lines  more  anteriorly,  it  lies  on  the  •esLtermd 
side  of  the  extensor  proprius  pollieis.  The  internal  branch  of 
the  deep  nerve  follows  its  intaec  side.  Externally,  it  is  at  first 
accompanied  by  the  first  tendon  of  the  common  extensor,  and 
is  two  or  three  lines  from  it,  when  it  arrives  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  second  metatarsal  bone.  In  tliis  situation,  the  first  &sciculus 
of  the  short  extensor  muscle  contracts  the  most  important  rela^ 
tions  with  it ;  posteriorly,  it  is  at  first  several  lines  from  it,  but 
ii  graduaUy  approaches,  until  its  internal  border  covers  it;  hence 
it  must  be  tui'ned  outwards  to  i^low  of  the  vessel  being  securedL 
To  find  it  with  certainty,  ve  must  cut  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  already  indicated,  and  fall  on  the  interval,  separating  the 
extensor  proprius  poUicis  from  the  common  extensor ;  as  it  is 
oovered  by  the  two  layers  of  aponeurosis,  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  integuments.  Its  anomalies  are  numerous;  firequent^ 
ly  giiven  off  from  the  antei'ior  peroneal,  it  sometimes  arises  firom 
the  external  or  internal  malleolar.  I  have  seen  it  arrive  by  the 
External  as  well  as  by  the  internal  calcaneal  gutter,  and  nm 
along  the  corresponding  border  of  the  foot  The  dorsal  arteries 
of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus  furnished  by  it  are  tx>o  small  to 
require  any  attention  in  operations.  We  should,  however^  note 
the  two  bvanches  which  run  from  the  intemal  portion  of  iJbe 
same  trunk,  over  the  tibial  border  of  the  foot,  passing  between 
&e  tendons  of  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  pnDprius  pollieis 
muscles.  In  fact,  in  some  individuals^  abundant  hemorrhage 
may  arise  from  dividij^  the  tbsues  in  front  of  the  first  of  these 
tendons,  although  the  trunk  itself  has  not  been  wounded. 

Veint.'--*The  two  saphense  arise  from  a  large  arch,  the  con-» 
vexity  of  whidh,  turned  forwards,  receives  aiU  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  dorsal  sur&ce  of  the  toes.  Enclosed  in  the  sub« 
cutaneous  tissue,  and  covered  merely  by  the  skin,— -raised,  more^ 
over,  by  the  extensor  tendon,  this  arch  appears  larger  than  the 
two  veini  to  which  it  gives  origin ;  hence^  in  some  individuals, 
we  are  obliged  to  select  it  for  phlebotomy,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  tendons  and  the  mobility  of  the  tissual 
may  render  it  difficult  and  dangerous.  We  can  rarely  obtain  a 
lai^  quanti^  of  blood,  as  it  merely  receives  the  veins  of  the  toest 
The  softness  of  the  tissues  ^iclosing  it  allo\^^  the  branches 
Opening  into  its  concavity,  as  well  as  all  the  venous  branches  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  to  dilate  quickly.     Thus  favoured  by  the 
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thinness  of  the  vascular  walls,  Sy  the  height  of  the  column  of 
blood,  and  occupying  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  body, 
varicose  patches,  or  a  more  or  less  complicated  plexus,  are  fre- 
quently remarked  on  the  dorsal  region  of  the  foot  In  conse- 
quence of  tiie  relations  of  these  varices  with  the  tendons,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  treat  them  by  incision  or  excision, 
either  with  or  without  ligature. 

lAfmphatics. — The  superficial  plane  is  the  most  important; 
enclosing  the  roots  of  a  certain  number  of  vessels,  which  pass 
into  the  groin,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  some  individuals, 
inflammations  and  other  affections  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
foot  produce  swelling  of  the  inguinal  glands,  or  are  referred  to 
some  point  in  ^he  inferior  extremity.  They  appear  to  perform 
an  important  part,  especially  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  pro*- 
duced  by  a  puncture,  or  any  suppurating  wound.  In  &ct,  in 
these  cases,  we  frequently  see  the  redness  disseminated  in 
patches,  or  under  the  form  of  more  or  less  distinct  strise,  and 
thus  spread  from  below  upwards,  &c. 

The  nerves  belong  here  to  four  principal  branches :  the  two 
saphena,  the  musculo-cutaneons,  and  the  anterior  tibial.  The 
internal  saphena,  almost  entbely  lost  before  arriving  at  the  base 
of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  always  follows  the  vein  of  the  same 
name,  and  appears  to  terminate  in  the  skin.  The  external,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  toes,  to  which  it  gives  very  distinct  branches, 
also  accompanies  the  vein  whence  it  derives  its  name.  Deeper 
than  the  preceding,  we  may  say  that  it  is  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
sheath,  appertaining  at  the  same  time  to  the  aponeurosis  and 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  being  ultimately  lost  in  the  skin  and 
cellular  tissue. 

The  two  superficial  dorsal,  occupying  the  deep  layers  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  are  ftirther  from  the  skin  than  the  veins, 
and  are  separated  from  the  tendons  by  the  aponeurosis.  Like 
the  two  saphena,  they  are  lost  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin. 

The  two  deep  branches,  terminating  tho*  anterior  tibial,  and 
lyin^  almost  immediately  on  the  bones,  are  so  arranged,  Yhat 
if  the  preceding  supply  sensation,  these  must  preside  over 
motion. 

Being  uninterrupted  by  the  leg,  the  plantar  region  of  the  foot 
is  much  longer  than  the  dorsal.  Prolonged  backwards,  as  far 
as  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  heel,  on  the  one  hand,  it  advances, 
on  the  other,  nearly  an  inch  beneath  the  toes.  Projecting  in 
front,  posteriorly  and  on  its  external  half  it  presents  a  more  or 
less  deep  cavity,  in  the  centre  and  internally,  which  receives 
the  tibio-calcaneal  gutter,  and  in  some  degree  resembles  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

The  diin  presents  greater  thickness  here  than  in  any  other 
part.  Beneath  the  heel,  it  sometimes  extends  to  two  lines.  A 
Kttle  leas  beneath  the  bead  Qf  the  metatars{il  bones,  it  is  still 
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thinner  in  the  external  half  of  the  r^ioni  and  we  see  it  in  the 
plantar  excavation  gradually  assuming  the  characters  distin- 
guishing it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  almost  presents  the 
appearance  of  horny  tissue.  Forming  a  dense  inelastic  sole,  it 
is  thus  favourably  disposed  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body, 
resist  the  inequalities  of  the  earth,  the  action  of  foreign  bodies, 
and  allow  man  to  walk  bare-footed.  Tumours  and  abscesses 
forming  beneath  it,  meeting  with  considerable  resistance,  are 
developed  but  slowly,  and  produce  excruciating  pain,  whilst 
Jluctuations  are,  for  a  long  period,  undistinguishable  externally. 
It  is  principally  around  the  heel  that  cracks  and  chilblains  occur 
during  winter ;  we  might  find  the  cause  of  this  disease  in  the 
organization  of  the  integuments,  did  it  not  equally  occur  in 
the  hands  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot 

The  subcutaneous  tissue^  a  complete^  elastic,  fibro-adipose  cushion, 
of  great  thickness,  merely  differs  from  the  analogous  layer  of  the 
hand,  by  its  greater  degree  of  elasticity,  and  by  its  denser  struc- 
ture. Formed  of  strong  and  resistant  filaments,  extending  from 
the  aponeurosis  to  the  skin,  interlacing  and  blending  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  it  represents  a  net  work,  enveloping  adipose 
vesicles.  Its  thickness,  varying  but  little^  is  about  three  lines 
posteriorly,  and  diminishes  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  the  skin  at  other  points.  Its  great  elasticity  performs 
an  important  part  in  station  and  progression,  by  deadening  the 
'pressure  of  the  body  on  the  integuments,  and  other  soft  parts  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  consequence  of  its  dense  fibrous  tex- 
ture, severe  accidents  are  commonly  followed  by  general  reaction ; 
among  the  people  of  Africa  and  America,  who  still  preserve 
the  habit  of  walking  bare-footed,  tetanus,  it  b  said,  has  frequently 
followed  similar  injuries.  Abscesses,  terminating  these  inflam- 
mations, may  appear  in  a  milder  form,  and  not  cause  so  much 
suffering.  These  collections  are  sometimes  distinguished  with 
difficulty,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  deep  and  long  incisions  at 
their  commencement,  as  they  quickly  produce  destruction  and 
exfoliation  of  the  skin  to  a  great  extent 

ApanevrosU. — When  the  preceding  adipose  cushion  is  raised, 
the  sole  of  the  foot  appears  divided  mto  three  portions,  extend- 
ing from  the  heel,  to  unite  in  spreading  near  the  toes,  represent- 
ing the  internal  and  external  eminences  and  cavity  of  the  hand. 

One^  continuous  with  the  inner  border  of  the  loot,  encloses  a 
great  portion  of  the  muscles,  passing  to  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
and  great  toe ;  another,  placed  externally,  is  formed  of  the  muscu- 
lar fasciculi  attached  to  the  fifth  metatsj^al  bone  and  little  toe ;  a 
third,  larger  in  front,  but  narrower  behind,  than  the  two  former, 
extends  from  the  middle  of  the  heel  to  the  base  of  the  toes,  en- 
closing principally  the  flexor  muscles  and  tendons.  Hie  plantar 
aponeurosis  covers  these  three  eminences.  Although  isolated  in 
appearance,  we  may,  nevertheless,  say,  that  it  min^esy  on  the 
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sideS)  with  the  dorsal  aponeurosis;  posleriorly  atid  internally, 
witii  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus;  and  that  it  arises 
from  the  posterior  tuberosity  of  the  calcis.  It  is  thin,  and 
almost  eelluWy  on  the  internal  muscular  eminence.  As  it  cor- 
responds to  the  great  plantar  notch,  inflanunations  and  deep- 
seated  abscesses  proceed  almost  as  in  tlie  external  eminence  of 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  wounds  are  generally  less  dangerous 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  region.  Over  the  external  eminence,  it 
represents  an  extremely  strong  band,  which  comes  specially 
from  the  external  tuberosity  of  the  calcis,  and  subsequently  con- 
tracts gradually.  Apart  from  the  posterior  eminence  of  the  fifth 
metatsursal,  where  it  fixes,  completing  the  arch  of  the  peroneus 
longus,  it  only  forms  a  cellular  or  fibro-cellular  layer,  as  on  the 
internal  eminence.  Internally,  however,  a  distinct  fibrous  band 
proceeds  forwards,  and  is  confounded  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
median  eminence.  This,  which  constitutes  the  true  plantar  aponeu- 
rosis, is  triangular,  like  the  projection  it  invests.  Very  thick, 
posteriorly,  at  its  point,  (which  more  resembles  a  tendon  than  a 
jfusdat)  it  thins  in  spreading,  so  that,  towards  the  centre^  its  fibres 
separate  to  form  five  distinct  bands,  which  bifurcate  under  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  for  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes, 
as  we  have  seen  with  respect  to  the  palmar  aponeurosis.  The 
band  of  the  little  toe  is  often  wanting,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first; 
occurring  from  the  external  and  mternal  folds  of  the  fascia 
being  transformed  into  cellular  tissue  before  reaching  the  pha- 
langes* On  each  side,  and  in  its  posterior  half,  it  mingles  with 
the  lateral  portions,  forming  two  septa;  of  which  the  internal  is 
attached  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  internal  cuneiform,  sca- 
phoid, and  astragalus ;  whilst  the  external  reaches  the  crest  of  the 
cuboid,  and  inferior  surface  of  tlie  calcis. 

AfttM:&f.*-£ach  fleshy  eminence  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  thus 
contained,  as  far  as  its  centre,  in  a  canal,  half  fibrous,  half  osseous. 
The  most  solid  canal  is  that  of  the  median  eminence.  The 
muscles,  thus  bound  down,  act  with  much  more  strength  and 
facility.  It  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  at  intervals  small  openings, 
by  which  the  subcutaneous  cellulo-adipose  tissue  is  continuous 
with  the  deep  cellular  tissue,  forming  a  means  of  communication 
for  inflammation,  and  becoming,  on  the  otiier  hand,  a  cause  of 
intense  pain,  by  the  constriction  of  the  small  inflamed  portions 
which  traverse  them. 

Those  of  the  tibial  eminence,  in  part,  represent  the  muscles 
of  the  eminence  of  the  thumb.  The  adductor  poUids  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Its  fleshy  mass,  arising  from  the  internal  tuberosity 
of  the  calcis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  anterior  border  of 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  tarsus,  on  the  other,  converts 
the  vault  of  the  calcis  into  a  canal,  and  thus  protects  the  tendons, 
vessels,  and  nerves  coming  from  the  leg  to  die  foot  Filling  the 
bony  notch  separating  the  posterior  eminence  of  the  tarsus  from 
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that  formed  by  the  internal  cuneiform  bone,  it  is  away  from  thb 
latter  point  only  that  its  tendon  is  isolated,  and  that  it  receivesy 
by  its  external  side,  the  fibres  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  great 
toe^  with  which  it  becomes  confounded.  This  lattar  then  appears 
to  replace,  anteriorly,  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  preceding,  which 
only  exists  behind.  Inserted  by  a  more  or  less  elongated  point, 
under  the  scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform,  the  short  flexor  is 
much  larger  and  thicker  under  the  first  metatarsal  bone ;  the 
internal  surface  of  which  it  completely  covers,  by  filling  its  con- 
cavity. As  it  appears  to  bifurcate  anteriorly,  to  fix  with  the 
tendon  of  the  preceding  on  the  internal  and  with  the  oblique 
abductor  on  the  external  tubercle  of  the  first  phalanges,  it  forms 
a  gutter,  receiving  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  of  the  great  toe. 
As  for  thef  oblique  and  transverse  flexors,  they  are  entirely  en-, 
closed  in  the  median  tuberosity,  excepting  at  their  common 
attachment  to  the  short  flexor. 

The  muscles  of  the  external  eminence  are  the  abductor  and 
short  Jkxar  of  the  little  toe.  The  fleshy  portion  of  the  first  filk 
the  bony  notch,  extending  from  the  external  and  posterior 
tuberosity  of  the  calcis  to  the  crest  of  the  cuboid.  Its  tendon 
follows  the  external  border  of  the  foot,  unites  to  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  fifth  metatarsal,  and  proceeds,  enveloped  by  the 
fibres  of  the  short  flexor,  to  the  posterior  and  external  extremity 
of  the  little  toe.  It  is  ordinarily  divided  at  the  commencement 
of  metatarsal  amputation.  The  second,  which  arises  by  a  point 
from  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cuboid  and  last  metatarsal 
bone,  re-unites  to  the  preceding  tendon,  and  continues  with 
it  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  same  joint;  these  two  mus- 
cles thus  resemble  the  two  principal  fasciculi  of  the  internal 
eminence. 

The  median  eminence  also  encloses  several.  The  short  flexor, 
analogous  to  the  flexor  sublimis  of  the  fore-arm,  forming  a 
single  fasciculus  in  its  posterior  fourth,  divides  into  four 
branches  anteriorly.  After  bifurcating  under  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  to  gpve  passage  to  those  of  the  common 
flexor,  its  four  tendons  fix  on  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the  first 
phalanges.  The  common  Jlexor  taid^xor  proprius  of  the  ffreai  toe^ 
which,  in  the  calcaneal  gutter,  are  at  first  placed,  the  former 
externally,  the  latter  internally,  then  cross,  and  glide  one 
beneath  the  other,  to  reach  the  inferior  surface  of  the  short 
flexor  of  the  same  appendix.  That  of  the  common  flexor,  con- 
tinuing obliquely  outwards  to  above  the  superior  surface  of  the 
short  flexor,  there  receives,  by  its  border,  the  accessory  muscle, 
which,  rising  from  the  external  portion  of  the  calcis,  represents 
a  sort  of  lozenge-shaped  or  square  layer,  its  direction  destroy- 
ing the  obliquity  of  action  in  the  former.  The  four  branches 
of  the  latter  then,  separating,  give  origin  to  the  lumbricales,  and 
proceed  to  their  fibrous  sheaths.     Posteriorly  it  is  divided  fix>m 
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the  skin  by  the  whole  thickness  of  the  adductor  muscles  of  the 
great  toe  and  short  flexor;  anteriorly  it  approaches  them,  so 
that  the  subcutaneous  layer  alone  remains  between  them. 
Applied  immediately  on  the  bones,  in  the  former  situation,  it 
is  next  separated  from  them  by  the  inter-osseous  and  two 
adductor  muscles  of  the  first  toe.  Of  the  latter,  the  oblique 
ahductoTy  occasionally  inserted  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
second  or  third  cuneiform  bone^  is  almost  confounded  with  the 
short  flexor. 

The  tranavergus  pedis  is  placed  horizontally  beneath  the  head 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  Attached  to  the  external  side  of  the 
first  articulation  of  the  great  toe,  they  may  approximate  the 
metatarsal  bones  to  each  other,  and  thus  increase  their  con- 
cavity. The  transversalis,  also^  separates  the  lumbricales  ten- 
dons from  the  inter-ossei. 

These  latter,  placed  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  are  seven 
in  number;  four  for  the  dorsal  region,  of  which  two  are  for  the 
second  toe,  and  the  other  two  abductors  for  the  third  and  fourth ; 
three  in  the  plantar  region  for  the  three  last  toes,  and  all 
adductors.  Not  extending  beyond  the  bones  on  tlie  back  of 
the  foot,  they,  on  the  contrary,  project  more  or  less  on  its 
plantar  surface,  so  that,  in  partial  amputation,  they  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  flap. 

The  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  tliose  of  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus  and  posticus,  must  also  be  noticed;  the  first,  extended  from 
the  posterior  fissure  of  the  cuboid  bone  to  the  prominence  pre- 
sented posteriorly,  by  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  enclosed  in  a  sheath 
formed  by  the  bones  superiorly,  and  by  ligaments  or  other 
fibrous  layers  inferiorly,  may  act  independently  of  all  the  others, 
and  without  interruption,  strongly  raising  the  external  border 
of  the  foot  outwards,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forcibly  concurs 
in  the  extension  of  the  limb.  In  fact,  it  winds  over  a  double 
pulley  in  passing  beneath  the  fibular  malleolus,  and  over  the 
external  border  of  the  cuboid  bone.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance to  preserve  it  in  operations.  The  second,  an  anta- 
gonist of  the  preceding,  with  respect  to  adduction  and  extension 
of  the  foot,  is  remarkable,  in  that  its  insertion  on  the  internal 
and  inferior  suriace  of  the  internal  cuneiform  bone  allows  of  its 
being  preserved  in  the  tarso-metatarsal  amputation,  whilst  we 
necessarily  sacrifice  it  in  Chopart's  operation.  I'he  third,  fixed 
on  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  after  gliding  beneath  the 
lesser  tuberosity  of  the  calcis,  concurs  with  the  long  pero- 
neal on  the  one  hand,  and  is  its  antagonist  on  the  other.  We 
have  already  observed  that  it  entered  into  the  formation  of  an 
eminence,  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  the  scaphoid. 
We  divide  it,  in  separating  the  foot,  in  the  articulation  of  the  two 
rows  of  tarsal  bones.  It  is  true,  that,  its  adherences  beneath  the 
astragalus  and  the  calcis  being  preserved,  its  action  remains  the 
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same;  but  tlik  is  an  inconvenience,  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
thing  on  the  dorsal  surface  to  counterbalance  it. 

The  arteries,  continuations  of  the  posterior  tibial,  are  the 
internal  and  external  plantar.  The  first,  much  smaller  than  the 
other,  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  separated  from  the  skin 
by  the  short  adductojf  muscle,  and  having  the  internal  plantar 
nerve,  tendon  of  the  flexor  proprius,  and  that  of  the  flexor 
communis  between  them.  Unless  anomalous,  the  internal  plan- 
tar is  never  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  serious  hemorrhage; 
nevertheless,  it  almost  always  requires  a  ligature  ^er  amputa- 
tion of  the  foot.  The  second,  the  real  continuation  of  the  com- 
mon trunk,  examined  at  the  calcaneal  vault,  at  first  crosses 
the  superior  surface  of  the  adductor  poHicis  muscle^  subse- 
quently that  of  the  short  common  flexor ;  accordingly,  if  we 
cut  on  the  fissure  separating  the  internal  and  middle  eminences 
of  the  foot,  we  should  find  it  external  and  benealh  the  tendons, 
which  run  from  the  leg  to  the  toes,  in  pas^ng  behihd  the  mal- 
leolus. Continuing  its  course  outwards,  as  far  as  the  external 
plantar  fissure,  and  opposite  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  it  lies  above  tlie  short  flexor,  external  to  the 
plantar  nerve,  and  beneath  the  musculus  accessorius,  the  caica* 
neo-cuboidal  ligament,  and  tendon  of  the  peroneus  lottgus.  Of 
its  two  terminating  branches,  one,  pursuing  the  same  direction, 
becomes  superficial,  and  ramifies  in  the  short  flexdr  muscle  of  the 
little  toe,  or  the  subcutaneous  tissue ;  the  other  winds  inwards, 
and  slightly  forwards,  reaching  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
first  inter-osseous  space. 

The  short  and  long  flexor  muscles,  as  well  as  the  lumbri- 
cales,  are  below,  whilst  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus,  liga- 
ments, and  the  origin  of  some  of  the  inter-ossei,  are  above,  the 
oblique  abductor  poUicis  behind,  and  the  transv^mis  pedis  in 
firont.  It  is  here  that  it  unites  with  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot, 
and  that  the  plantar  arch  terminates,  uniting  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial  arteries  in  an  angle,  having  the  apex  in  the  pop- 
liteal space,  and  the  base  in  the  sole  and  dorsum  af  the  foot; 
hence,  a  ligature  on  any  point  of  one  of  these  two  branches  would 
not  prevent  the  blood  entering  its  inferior  extremity  by  means  of 
the  other.  Consequently,  it  is  always  a  rule,  in  wounds  of  the 
anterior  tibial,  to  place  a  ligature  above  and  below  the  injured 
point.  Does  not  this  disposition  equally  indicate,  that,  to  cure 
aneurism  of  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  leg,  the  ancient 
is  preferable  to  the  modem  operation  ?  After  amputation  the 
external  plantar  is  the  first  that  must  be  tied.  The  vems, 
accompanying  the  arteries,  present  no  peculiarities  distinct  firom 
the  latter. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  superficial  layer,  very  numerous,  com- 
municate with  those  of  the  dorsal  region  by  the  margin  of  the 
fi)ot,  and  pass  to  the  tibial  regions,  running  behind  the  two  mai- 
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leoIL  Those  of  the  deep  layer,  much  fewer,  follow  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  calcaneal  fossa.  Thus,  inflanunatory  affections 
of  the  skin  and  cushion,  separating  it  from  the  aponeurosisi 
easily  transport  themselves,  by  the  former,  over  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot,  and  to  the  external  as  well  as  internal  surface  of  the 
1(^  whilst  the  latter  can  only  propagate  the  diseases  of  the 
deep  parts  to  the  posterior  tibial  region. 

Nerves. — All  are  derived  from  t^e  posterior  tibial.  Before 
bifurcating  to  produce  the  two  plantar,  it  habitually  gives  off 
a  fasciculus  of  filaments,  which,  most  comidonly  arising  by  a 
single  trunk,  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  die  heel,  and 
concur  in  rendering  inflammation  of  this  region  exceedingly 
painful.  At  first  mingled  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexors  and 
tibialis  posticus,  the  plantar  nerves  soon  separate  to  pursue  a 
different  direction. 

The  internal,  running  between  the  branches  of  the  corre- 
sponding artery,  and  on  a  rather  more  superficial  plane,  crosses 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  communis  and 
flexor  proprius,  before  arriving  beneath  the  short  flexor  of  this 
latter  toe.  Consequendy,  mudi  nearer  the  integuments,  its 
distribution  is  similar  to  those  furnished  by  die  median  to  the 
thumb. 

The  external,  also  following  die  artery,  on  its  concave  or 
inner  side,  gives  from  its  convexity  several  branches,  which 
cross  this  vessel  to  divide  in  the  external  muscular  porUon,  and 
a  subjacent  elastic  cushion.  Plunging  with  the  arteries,  it  runs 
to  the  foot  like  the  median  in  the  hand,  and  its  branches,  in 
wounds,  are  always  injured  before  the  vessels.  We  may  imagine, 
from  the  size  and  number  of  the  filaments  which  they  give  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  violence  of  the  neuralgic  pains 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  well  as  those 
accompanying  all  acute  diseases  of  this  region. 

The  texture  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  remarkable  from  so  many 
causes,  that  I  snail  be  pardoned  for  reverting  to  it,  more  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  suppuration  succeeding  infliam- 
mations.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  its  epidermis,  pus 
formed  beneadi  produces  considerable  separation  of  parts 
below,  and  sometimes  ulcerates  the  dermis  before  escaping 
externally,  as  occurs  daily  in  the  heel  from  over-walking.  The 
filamentous  or  flocculent  condiuon  of  its  subcutaneous  tissue 
shows,  why  its  inflammaUons  so  easily  assume  the  anthracious 
character,  instead  of  spreading  in  patches,  as  in  the  leg.  Deeper 
seated,  and,  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
aponeurotic  sheaths,  suppuration  there  confines  itself  to  dis- 
secting the  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels;  but  the  interstices 
presented  by  the  fascia  in  front  render  extension  towards  the 
skin  so  easy,  that  it  is  quickly  propagated  thither.  The  tendons 
of  the  peroneus  longus  and  flexors,  being  covered  with  syno- 
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▼iai  sheaths,  explain,  with  the  nerves  and  veflBels,  haw  it  ^reads 
so  rapidly  behind  the  malleoli,  subsequently  to  the  rest  of  the 
leg,  accounting  for  all  the  dangers  which  may  ensoew 

The  iheUton,  constituted  by  all  the  tarnd  and  metatarsal 
bones,  is  particularly  interesting  widi  respect  to  its  articulation. 

At  the  external  margin,  we  meet,  from  the  heel  towards  the 
little  toe,  firstly,  the  external  and  posterior  eminence  of  the 
calcis;  secondly,  the  termination  of  the  peroneo-calcaneai 
gutter ;  thirdly,  below  and  at  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the 
malleolus,  the  tuberosity  or  external  crest  of  the  calds,  separating 
the  tendons  of  the  two  lateral  peronei  muscles ;  fourthly,  at  about 
fifteen  lines  nearer  the  toes,  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone ;  fifthly,  a  notch  or  space,  which  separates 
this  eminence  from  the  peroneal  crest  of  the  calcis,  and  which, 
divided  into  two  equal  portions,  allows  of  our  falling  on  the 
union  of  the  cuboid  with  the  os  calcis ;  that  is  to  say,  that  this 
articulation  lies  at  about  seven  or  eight  lines  from  either  of 
these  tuberosities. 

The  inner  border  of  the  foot,  comprehending  a  larger  number 
of  articulations,  also,  presents  more  eminences  and  depressions. 
We  here  see,  firstly,  the  internal  and  posterior  eminence  of  the 
heel ;  secondly,  a  large  fissure,  separating  this  eminence  from 
the  internal  malleolus,  and  continuing  the  tibio-malleolar  gutter; 
thirdly,  beneath  the  malleolus  itself^  but  only  in  some  indivi- 
duals, the  lesser  tuberosity  of  the  calcis ;  fourthly,  some  lines 
more  anteriorly,  a  tubercle,  rendered  very  prominent  by  turn- 
ing the  external  border  of  the  foot  outwards,  and  formed  by 
the  head  of  the  astragalus :  sometimes  this  relief  is  augmented 
by  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  naturally  passes 
beneath:  in  some,  especially  in  old  individuals,  a  sesamoid 
bone  is  here  developed,  rendering  it  still  more  marked ;  so  that 
it  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  if  we 
did  not  reflect  on  the  distances  separating  the  latter  from  the 
malleolus;  fifthly,  the  internal  and  inferior  eminence  of  the 
scaphoid  bone,  placed  at  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  malleolus; 
separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  deep  fissure,  conductii^, 
externally  and  anteriorly,  into  the  astragalo^scaphoidal  articu- 
lation, it  is  a  guide  in  amputation  of  the  foot,  according  to  the 
method  of  Chopart;  sixthly,  a  little  further,  at  about  six  or 
eight  lines,  we  meet  with  rather  a  shallow  depression,  frequently 
distinguished  with  difficulty,  corresponding  to  the  joint  of  the 
scaphoid  and  internal  cuneiform  bone ;  seventhly,  an  inch  still 
further,  we  find  the  anterior  inferior  belly  of  the  inner  cunei- 
form bone,  subsequently  the  internal  projection  of  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  between  these  two 
eminences  an  indistmct  fissure,  more  marked,  however,  than 
the  preceding,  and  conducting  to  the  joint 

We  must  remark,  that  these  latter  objects  are  more  easily 
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felt  from  before  backwards  than  in  following  the  course  we 
have  pursued,  and  that  they  are  distrnguisbed  with  greater 
facility  nearer  the  plantar  than  the  dorsal  sur&ce.  The  most 
convenient,  and  for  that  reason  the  besC^  method,  as  it  is  also 
certain,  and  is  not  prevented  by  deformity  of  the  pcu'ts,  con- 
sists in  drawing  a  transverse  line  from  the  projecting  and 
posterior  portion  of  the  fifih  metatarsal  bone  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  foot.  This  falls  on  the  inner  cuneiform,  at  two 
or  three  lines  in  front  of  its  articulation  with  the  scaphoid. 
The  first  cuneio-metatarsal  joint  exists  at  nine  or  ten  lines 
in  front. 

The  dorsai  surface  of  the  foot  also  presents  certain  characters, 
which  may  assist  in  determining  the  seat  of  some  articula-* 
tions;  particularly  those  traversed  in  Chopart's  amputation. 
In  adduction  and  extension,  the  external  excavation  of  the 
instep  is  limited,  posteriorly  and  externally,  by  the  peroneal 
malleolus ;  below,  and  externally,  by  the  calcaneal  crest,  and  in 
front  by  two  other  projections.  One,  external,  at  twelve  or  four  ^ 
teen  lines  in  front  of  the  corresponding  malleolus,  is  formed  by 
the  external  and  superior  siur&ce  of  the  head  of  the  calcis ; 
the  other,  internal,  is  the  head  of  the  astragalus.  This  latter 
is  separated  from  the  tibia  by  an  interval  of  nearly  an  inch, 
and  by  a  constriction,  upon  which  the  knife  should  not  be 
placed,  when  we  would  disarticulate  tlie  foot  at  the  union  of 
its  two  rows  of  tarsal  bones,  found  immediately  in  front  of 
these  two  eminences,  and  at  about  two  inches  behind  and 
internal  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
bone. 

As  the  astragalus  is  embedded  in  the  posterior  cavity  of  the 
scaphoid^  we  must,  to  penetrate  between  them  by  their  internal 
side,  at  first  follow  a  line  passing  outwards,  towards  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  continue  by 
a  half  circle,  with  its  convexity  directed  forwards.  The  tibi(h« 
tarsal  synovial  membrane,  sometimes  prolonged  very  far  for- 
wards, runs  the  risk  of  being  wounded,  and  the  head  of  the 
astra^us  being  thus  denuded,  the  surgeon  would  be  obliged 
to  remove  it  with  a  saw,  after  the  incision  bad  been  carried  too 
far  backwards. 

The  surfaces  of  tlie  calcis  and  cuboid  being  directed  out- 
wards and  slightly  forwards,  if  the  incision  prolonged  the  pre- 
ceding half  circle  backwards,  it  would  £dl  on  the  astra^o* 
calcaneal  fissure,  instead  of  opening  the  calcaneo-cuboidal 
articulation;  a  mistake  the  easier  made,  as  this  excavation 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  astragalo^scaphoidal  joint ;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  recollect  what  has  been  said  of  the  external 
border  of  the  skeleton  to  escape  this  error.  If,  instead  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  we  imagine  a  plain  surface,  similar  to 
that  of  the  calcis,  these  bones  would  fofup  two  planes,  inclined 
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SO  as  to  circamscribe  a  triangle,  in  the  summit  of  which  we 
find  the  postero-extemal  point  of  the  scaphoid,  and  the  postero- 
internal angle  of  tlie  cuboid.  It  is,  therefore,  in  front  of  this 
triangle  that  the  division  of  tlie  soft  parts  should  take  places 
Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  sinus,  the  knife  divides  the  very 
strong  ligament  filling  a  portion  of  the  astragalo-calcaneal 
excavation,  also  prolonged  over  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid.  We 
must  then  change  the  direction  of  the  instrument,  and  con- 
duct its  edge  outwards  and  forwards,  to  destroy  the  dorsal 
calcaneo-cuboidal  ligament,  and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus 
longus* 

A  very  frequent  anomaly  occurs  from  the  osseous  condition 
of  the  calcaneo-scaphoidal  ligament;  we  may  imagine  the 
difficulty  that  it  would  cause  in  amputation  according  to 
Choparfs  method,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  in  such  cases, 
to  use  a  saw,  than  to  attempt  to  break  it  by  violent  efforts. 

The  tarso^metatarsal  surfaces,  being  more  numerous,  are 
also  more  complicated.  The  corresponding  surfaces  of  the 
cuboid  and  fifth  metatarsal  bone  are  oblique  inwards  and 
forwards,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  which  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  last  metatarsal  bone  would  fall  on  the  phalangeal 
extremity  of  the  first.  The  union  of  tlie  cuboid  with  the 
fourth  metatarsal  being  nearly  transverse  is  sometimes  about 
half  a  line  posterior ;  that  of  the  third  cuneiform  and  meta- 
tarsal is,  also,  nearly  transverse,  but  sometimes  a  litde  anterior 
to  the  preceding.  The  first  tarso-metatarsal  articulation  is 
situated  at  three  lines  nearer  the  toes.  Here  the  surfaces  are 
oblique  in  two  directions,  from  above  downwards,  and  before 
backwards,  from  within  outwards,  and  from  behind  forwards, 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  whiqh  would  run  externally  over  the 
middle  portion  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  If  we  forget  this 
double  direction,  we  may  essay  for  a  long  while  before  we 
penetrate  between  the  two  bones.  The  second  metatarsal  bon^ 
which  surpasses  the  first  by  three  or  four  lines,  and  the  third 
by  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  is,  posteriorly,  as  it  were,  em- 
bedded in  the  mortise  formed  by  the  three  cuneiform  bones, 
which  is  larger  above  than  below,  and  in  front  than  behind. 
Its  internal  wall,  constituted  by  the  internal  cuneiform,  from 
three  to  four  lines  long,  is  very  slightly  oblique  forwards  and 
inwards ;  the  external,  from  one  to  two  lines  long,  rather  ob- 
lique forwards  and  outwards,  is  sometimes  wanting ;  finally,  its 
posterior  wall  is  plain  and  quite  transverse. 

All  these  articulations  are  covered  by  the  dorsal  ligaments; 
the  first  metatarsal,  for  example^  receives  one  from  the  internal 
cuneifi>nn,  covering  all  the  internal  superior  portion ;  the  second 
receives  one  from  each  of  the  three  cuneiforms ;  and  the  three 
succeeding  receive  each  one^  either  from  the  third  cuneiform, 
or  from  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  cuboid.    After  the  division  of 
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Aese  Tarious  bands,  the  bones  are  still  maintained  by  much 
stronger  and  denser  ligaments ;  these  are  the  fibrous  masses^ 
which  exist  naturally  between  the  lateral  surfaces  of  th«  three 
con^omiB  and  of  the  corresponding  metatarsals.  The  most 
important  is  that  existing  •  between  the  first  cuneiform  and  tlie 
second  metatarsal.  It  is  indispensable  that  we  should:  well 
understand  the  arrangement  of  this  ligamentons  apparatnsy^and 
divide  portion  by  portion,  in  tarso-metatarsal  amputation,  if 
we  would  avoid  difficulties  and  painful  stretching/  We  should) 
aht^  he  aware  that,  either  from  disease  or  old  age^  the  second 
metatarsal  bone  is  sometimes  andiylosed  in  the  notch  of  the 
three  cuneiiiBTtns,  and  that  theft  we  should  be  obliged  to  use 
a  saw.  In  individuals  under  fifteen  years  of  age,,  ossification 
being  still  incomplete,  we  do  not  need  so  much  precaution,  and 
the  instrument  may  easily  cut  across  the  cartilages. 

'  M.  Zeigler  has  foond  the  posterior  tubeiple  of  the  fifth  met»* 
tarsal  bone  so  much  prolonged  towards  the  oakis,  that  it 
represented  a  styloid  process,  from  six  to  eight  lines  in  lengthy 
causing  great  difficulty  in  entering  the  Articulation  by  its  ex-^ 
iemal  portion.  M.  Blandin  mentions  a  sulgeci  who  bad  fotiv 
enneiform  bones,  instead  of  three.  In  a  dead  body,  upon  which 
I  showed  the  operations  to  my  class  in  1829,  tbe  anteriev 
surface  of  the  cuboid  represented  a  triangular  sinus,  of  four  ov 
five  lines  deep,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  separating  the 
metatarsal  bone;  both  feet  were  alike  in  this  respect,  and  the 
subject  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  M.  Blandin^ 
ako,  states  that  he  has  met  witii  complete  anchylosis  of  nearly 
all  die  tarsal  bones ;  and  I  have  myself  observed  it  between  the 
ftrst  cuneiform  and  first  metatarsal. 

In  amputating  the  metatarsal  only,  we  have,  in  the  first 
place,  the  advantage  of  preserving  greater  length  and  breadth 
to  the  foot,  the  termination  of  the  tibialis  anticus,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  tibialis  posticus,  peroneus  tertius,  and  even  peroneus 
brevis.  By  Chopart's  method,  on  the  contrary,  all  these 
leodons  are  divided,  the  foot  is  much  shorter,  the  wound  i$ 
considerably  larger,  and  immediate  union  consequently  less 
ea^  tfnd  certain. 

The  synovial  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  cuneiform  bone% 
being  continuous  posteriorly  with  that  of  the  scaphoid,  led 
M.  Blandin  to  conclude  that  the  tarso-metatarsal  amputatlett 
wocdd  be  more  dangerous  than  the  operation  proposed  by 
Chopart.  But  this  continuity  of  the  synovial  membrsine  is  not 
constant,  and  that  of  the  astragalus  with  the  t^cis,  or  (aa 
I  once  saw)  with  the  tibia,  would,  I  think,  give  rise  to  equal 
danger  in  this  tespect.  The  bones  of  the  tarsus  .being  unite4 
by  strong  and  numerous  ligaments,  touching  by  plain  aur&c^ 
enjoy  no  other  motion  than  that  of  very  obscure  glidiog ;  vAtK 
the  exception  of  the  astragalus,  which  turns  veiy  easiigr  in  the 
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posterior  cavity  of  the  scaphoid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
superior  articular  surface  of  the  calcis,  on  the  other.  Hence, 
they  are  scarcely  ever  luxated.  Short,  thick,  of  a  soft  and 
spongy  texture,  they  are  only  capable  of  being  crushed,  and  not 
fractured,  by  indirect  causes.  Those  of  the  metatarsus  entering 
into  the  class  of  long  bones,  forming  a  kind  of  frame  or  vault, 
the  concavity  of  which  is  never  exactly  applied  to  the  ground, 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  susceptible  of  being  broken  in  various 
points;  their  luxation,  which  might  have  been  considered 
impossible,  has,  nevertheless,  been  observed,  MM.  Dusol  and 
Robert  having  each  related  an  example.  The  multiplicity  of 
the  articular  surfaces,  with  the  strength  of  the  ligaments, 
muscles,  and  tendons,  accounts  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
reductions. 

Every  thing  in  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  for  solidity,  scarcely 
any  thing  for  mobility.  Though  it  forcibly  resists  physicfd  lesions, 
the  same  is  not  the  case  with  vital  diseases.  The  numerous 
synovial  surfaces,  the  abundance  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  spongy 
nature  of  the  bones,  their  depending  position,  and  the  pressure 
which  they  habitually  support,  all  favour  the  developement  of 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation,  caries,  and  necrosis.  Parallel, 
mutually  supporting  each  other,  the  metatarsal  bones^  when 
fractured,  require  but  little  attention. 

The  heel,  the  heads  of  the  metatarsi,  and  the  external  border 
of  the  last  of  these  bones,  being  the  only  supports  in  the  upright 
position,  the  weight  of  the  body,  transmitted  by  the  leg  to  the 
superior  surface  of  the  astragalus,  continuaUy  presses,  so  as  to 
efface  the  plantar  concavity.  Much  deeper  internally  than 
externally,  this  curvature  renders  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
knife  against  its  tibial  border,  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
thickness  to  the  flaps  of  the  soft  parts,  in  amputation,  paiti^ 
cularly,  when  this  operation  is  performed  near  the  tibio« 
tarsal  articulation.  On  the  other  hand,  enclosing  the  vessels, 
nerves,  and  soft  parts  of  most  importance,  it  shelters  them 
fit)m  pressure,  and  accommodates  the  foot  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth.  Thus  individuals,  who  only  possess  this  in  a 
small  degree,  are  quickly  fatigued  by  walking  or  standing. 
It  also  causes  the  os  calcis,  considerably  prolonged  backwards, 
pressed  from  above  downwards  by  the  leg,  and  drawn  from 
below  upwards  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  to  break  very  easily.  We 
might  imagine,  from  the  strength  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf, 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  posterior  fragment  would  be  drawn 
very  high  up ;  but  the  plantar  aponeurosis  and  fibrous  layers 
offer  so  much  opposition,  that,  in  some  cases,  there  is  scarcely  any 
displacement  In  a  word,  this  is  a  fracture,  which,  in  severad 
points  of  view,  resembles  that  of  the  patella  or  olecranon. 

The  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  considerably  en^ 
larged  at  its  two  extremities,  very  concave  on  its  internal  and 
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inferior  surfaces,  has  imposed  some  rules  of  practice,  which  it 
may  be  useful  to  repeat. 

For  example,  we  do  not  amputate  in  the  first  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  articulation,  because  we  prefer  cutting  through  the 
middle  of  its  body.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  itself  diseased, 
we  should  not,  unless  we  are  absolutely  obliged,  disarticulate 
it  posteriorly,  as  then  the  first  cuneiform  would  fonn  a  very 
inconvenient  projection  on  the  inner  border  of  the  foot  afler 
cure.  If  this  last  rule  may  be  maintained  with  advantage,  it  is 
not  so  with  the  first.  Le  Dran,  Richerand,  and  most  of  the  mo- 
dern authors,  would  be  right,  if  there  was  nothing  but  theory 
required,  but  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone  furnishes  a 
too  important  point  of  support  to  the  foot  in  walking  and  stand- 
ing  for  us  to  sacrifice  it,  unless  we  are  absolutely  obliged.  The 
extent  of  the  wound,  the  necessary  section  of  the  bone,  the 
importance  of  the  soft  parts  to  be  divided,  the  difficulty  even 
of  the  performance,  all  oppose  the  possibility  of  draiving  a 
comparison  between  the  two  operations. 

Although  eversion  of  the  tarsus  does  not  result  so  frequently 
as  M.  Blandin  imagined,  since  it  did  not  appear  in  either  of  the 
ten   patients  upon  whom  I  operated,  the  accident  may  occur. 
In  addition  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
oblique  section  of  the  bone,  in  place  of  its  tarso-metatarsal  dis* 
articulation,  as  more  prompt  and  easy,  there  is  the  danger  of  the 
inflammation  spreading  from  the  first  cuneiform  to  all  the  other 
synovial  surfaces  of  the  tarsus.     The  removal  of  this  bone  pre- 
serving the  toe,  an  operation  suggested  by  necessity  to   M. 
Bai4)ier^  in  a  case  of  compound  luxation,  although  possible,  since 
it  has  succeeded  in  more  instances  than  one,  is,  nevertheless,  far 
from  presenting  the  same  advantages  as  in  the  thumb;  it  is, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether  practitioners  will  consent  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  preceding,  with  the  only  view  of  preserving  so 
unimportant  an  organ  as  the  great  toe.     We  may  apply  here 
that  which  has  been  said  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb ; 
only,  as  the  first  metatarsal  bone  is  almost  immobile,  when  we 
do  not  perform  a  mere  disarticulation,  but  an  oblique  section  in 
Its  length,  the  process,  which  consists  in,  at  first,  cutting  the  flesh 
from  before  backwards,  between  the  two  first  toes,  to  make  the 
]ntei*nal  flap,  after  having  sawed  through  the  bones,  would  not 
present  any  advantage,  and  the  two  others,  which  have  been  in- 
dicated for  the  thumbs,  are  nearly  the  only  methods  employed. 
Exostosis,  so  frequent  in  the  dorsal  r^ion,  in  individuals  of 
advanced  age,  pushing  the  extensor  tendon  to  the  right  or  lefl, 
might  always  be  removed  without  danger,  if  it  were  not  some- 
times too  near  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint,  and  if  inflam- 
mation could  not  extend  over  the  whole  dorsum  of  the  foot     As 
to  the  other  metatarsi,  the  last  is  easily  removed  by  the  various 
methods  employed  for  disarticulation  of  the  little  toe,  in  additioti 
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texture,  than  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  fingiers,  ex« 
{riains  the  diminished  pains  proaaced  by  their  inflammationsy 
which  proceed  as  true  phlegmon,  and  frequently  terminate  in 
abscess. 

The  circumference  of  tlie  nail  is  here  equally  the  seat  of 
whitlow,  and  it  is  particularly  to  these  superficial  or  deep  in* 
flammations  that  we  give  the  name  of  onychia  or  paronychia. 
This  latter,  usually  produced  by  what  is  called  ^the  nailgroioing 
into  thefleshy^^  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which 
Mr.  Wardrop  has  described  under  the  name  of  onychia  maligna* 
It  depends  upon  the  pulp  of  the  great  toe,  almost  the  only  one 
tK^iich  can  be  aifected,  pressed  in  tlie  shoes  from  below  upwards, 
and  on  its  sides,  mounting  over  the  edges  of  the  nail,  which  then 
appear  to  bury  themselves  in  ^e  soft  parts;  a  phenomenon, 
also,  favoured,  says  M.  Richerand,  by  the  custom  of  some  persons 
of  keeping  the  nail  of  this  toe  very  short  and  rounded  at  its  angles* 
As  thc^ressure  is  not  equal  on  both  sides,  there  is  only  one 
edge  of  the  nail  implicated.  According  to  most  surgeons,  it  is 
ikte  inner  in  which  w^  most  frequently  perceive  ulceration,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  external,  according  to  M.  Guillemot. 

Anatomy  indicates  that,  by  introducing  a  piece  of  lint  beneath 
the  border  producing  the  disease,  in  order  to  raise  it  at  the  same 
that  that  tne  flesh  is  pressed  away,  we  may  sometimes  remove 
the  disease.  It,  also,  points  out  that  die  treatment  recommended 
by  Fabrice  is  advantageously  replaced  by  the  plate  of  steel  pro* 
posed  by  Desault,  of  lead,  as  recommended  by  Richerand,  or  by 
the  repeated  application  of  a  warm  plate  of  silver,  as  practised  by 
Moreau  of  Tours.  But  it  is  evident  that,  by  excising  the  vege- 
tations, as  advised  by  Brachet,  and  favouring  the  Ibrmation  of  a 
lolid  cicatrix,  by  the  repeated  application  of  the  potassa  fiisa,  we 
cure  it  much  more  quickly  and  eflfectually ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
the  nail  which  has  enlarged  to  injure  the  soft  parts,  but,  rather, 
^e  se^t'paHis  which  press  agakist  ^  edges.  Another  method, 
still  more  prompt  and  effectual,  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
HaQ ;  but,  being  imbedded  by  its  root  and  margins  in  the  soft 
pavts,  this  operation  is  rendered  excessively  painful  However, 
if  we  take  the  precaution  of  opening  that  which  Dupuytren -calls 
the  matrice  of  the  nail,  when  we  would  completely  remove  it ;  or 
divide  it  into  two  lengthwise  by  scissars,  one  branch  of  which 
li  rapidly  pushed  fromf  its  free  border  to  its  root,  when  we 
would  only  remove  the  half,  we  find  much  less  diffieahy,  and  the 
^iTt  is  in  reality  less  thanwie  should  at  first  imagine.  -To  scrape 
its  middle  and  dorsal  portion  with  a  pieee  of  glass,  so  that  its 
edges,  by  approximating,  cease  to  press  against  tho  flesh, — ^to  re- 
move, by  one  stroke,  from  behind  forwards,  with  a  strong  bistotiri^ 
the  edge  of  the  tia^l  with  the  projecting  portion  of  the  toe,  as 
M.  Baudens  has  frequently  done,  are  two  equally  suoceasful 
ftiethoch;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  mechanical  lesion  is 
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very  frequently  merely  accessaryt  and  that,  after  having  destroyed 
it,  it  is  alao  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  perfect  cure^  that  we 
should  modify  the  vitality  of  the  soft  parts. 

Lastly,  for  all  that  concerns  the  skin,  nails,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
fibrous  sheaths,  tendons,  synovial  membranes,  vessels,  and  nerves 
of  the  toes,  I  must  refer  to  the  article  which  treats  of  the  fingers, 
or  of  the  skin  in  general*  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is  sometimes  the  seat 
of  exostosis,  capable  of  causing  considerable  embarrassment 
to  practitioners  who  are  not  aware  of  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence. 
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M.  Nelaton  exhibited  two  preparations  to  the  Anatomical 
Society,  proving  what  I  have  said  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum : 
that  the  three  tunics  are  everted  in  this  complaint,  and  not  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  alone.  Some  researches,  also, 
of  M.  Tessier  support  what  I  have  advanced  respecting  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  articular  cartilages,  by  establishing,  that  in  the 
normal  condition  they  contain  neither  nerves  nor  vessels,  and 
that  they  exist  only  by  or  from  imbibition.  The  transformation 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue  into  muscular  tissue,  announced  by  me 
in  1829,  1833,  and  1835,  is  now  rendered  an  undoubted  fact,  by 
the  observations  of  MM.  Laurent  and  Thomson. 

I  have  proved  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  sphincter  of  the  rec- 
tum, discovered  by  M.  Nelaton.  It  is  a  fleshy  ring,  placed  at 
almost  four  inches  above  the  anus,  exactly  at  the  spot  where 
contraction  of  the  rectum  above  the  anal  region  most  frequently 
occurs.  If,  after  having  everted  the  rectum  so  that  its  mucous 
surface  becomes  external,  we  slightly  inflate  it,  we  see  that  this 
muscle,  which  M.  Nelaton  proposes  to  name  superior  sphincter^ 
is  formed  of  flbres  united  into  a  fasciculus.  Its  breadth  is  six  or 
seven  lines  anteriorly,  and  about  an  inch  posteriorly.  It  is 
thickest  in  front,  where  the  flbres  seem  collected  in  the  retiring 
angle,  corresponding  to  the  union  of  the  first  with  the  second 
curve  of  the  intestine,  whilst,  posteriorly,  they  are  disseminated 
over  its  convexity. 

The  functions  of  this  sphincter  are, — 

First,  To  arrest  the  feculent  matter  above  the  inferior  en- 
largement of  the  rectum,  into  which  it  only  descends  a  short 
time  before  defecation. 

Secondly,  During  defecation,  it  breaks  up  the  stercoraceous 
matter,  and  prevents  its  reflux  into  the  colon. 

Thirdly,  After  division  of  the  external  sphincter  in  the  ope- 
ration for  fistula  in  ano,  extii*pation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  &c.,  the  destruction  of  the  portion  of  this  canal  during 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  it  would  in  a  great  measure  oppose  the 
continual  involuntary  passage  of  the  excrement.  We  then  ob- 
serve, in  this  muscle,  a  thickness,  which  accords  with  its  increase 
of  function. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superior  sphincter  may  be  the  seat  of 
several  diseases.     Thus  valvular  constriction  is  most  frequently 
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only  hypertrophy  of  this  muscle.  The  stoppage  of  angular 
foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum  ought  much  rather  to  be  referred 
to  the  eminence  formed  by  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  intestine^  and 
to  its  spasmodic  contraction,  than  to  the  obliquity  of  the  orifices 
of  the  follicles,  which  in  no  wise  differ  here,  says  M.  Nelaton, 
from  those  which  we  remark  in  other  points  of  the  rectum. 
Finally,  invagination,  so  frequently  observed  in  yoimg  children, 
commences  her^. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  must  consider  all  the  attributes  be- 
stowed on  this  muscle  by  M.  Nelaton  as  demonstrated;  that  it, 
for  instance,  performs  an  important  part  in  defecation;  but,  I 
believe,  that,  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  supplementary  to  the  in- 
ferior sphincters,  and  is  the  cause  of  certain  contractions,  &c  of 
the  rectum.  Posteriorly,  its  fibres  appear  to  me  to  interlace,  and 
fix  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  sacrum. 

The  same  anatomist  has  seen,  as  also  have  I,  that  fibro-carti- 
lages,  analogous  to  those  in  the  knee,  exist  in  the  rudimental 
state  in  many  other  articulations  where  they  are  not  generally 
admitted  to  be;  in  the  metacarpo  and  metatarso- phalangeal 
articulations  in  particular. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Thomson's  dissections  for  many  im- 
portant discoveries,  particularly  in  aponeuroses  and  muscles, 
several  of  which  I  have  myself  verified. 

From  his  works  there  arise  many  important  questions  in  gene- 
ral and  philosophical,  as  well  as  descriptive,  anatomy,  together 
with  results  applicable  to  surgery.  Under  the  first  head  there 
arise  three  considerations :  first,  that  fibrous  and  cellular  tissues, 
primitively  distinct,  are  never  transformed  one  into  the  other, 
that  the  first  is  constantly  presented  in  lines,  whilst  the  latter 
always  consists  of  lamellae;  secondly,  that  the  muscles  of  the 
Abdomen  all  interlace,  and  that  the  two  extremities  of  their  fibres 
are  always  attached  to  bones ;  thirdly,  that  the  aponeurosis  and 
muscles  are  one,  and  that  the  transformation  of  one  into  the 
other  is  as  easy  as  frequent.  Under  the  second  head  we  find  a 
new  description  of  the  abdominal  parietes,perinaeum,  bladder,  and 
rectum.  Under  the  third  we  must  consider  the  value  of  these 
notions,  relative  to  herniae,  abscesses  of  the  perinaeum,  &c.;  but, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  division  in 
a  treatise  on  surgical  anatomy,  I  shall  depart  as  little  as  possible 
from  die  plan  of  the  rest  of  this  work.  I,  therefore,  enter  at  once 
on  a  detail  of  the  descriptions,  allowing  to  each  the  surgical  con- 
siderations which,  in  my  opinion,  belong  to  it.  The  general 
ideas  will  be  intermixed  with  the  necessary  interpretations. 
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CHAPTER    FIRST. 

ABDOMIKAL  PARIETES. 


SECTION   FIRST. 

SUBCUTANEOUS   FASCIA. 

The  layer  which  I  have  described  as  fascia  superficialis,  or, 
rather,  subcutaneous  fascia,  existing  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  comprehends  three  divisions,  which  I  have  often  con- 
founded, but  which  M.  Thomson  considers  distinct,  incapable 
of  transforming  one  into  the  other.  The  first,  which  I  call  areola^ 
he  calls  adipose  tissue ;  the  second,  which  I  name  proper  super' 
Jicial  fascia,  he  calls  common  superficial  fascia ;  the  third,  which 
he  calls  deep  superficial  fascia,  is  my  supple  and  lameBotis  cellular 
tissue,  between  the  common  fascia  superficialis  and  the  aponeuroses. 

In  the  abdomen,  as  elsewhere,  the  two  layers  of  the  superficial, 
or,  rather,  subcutaneous  fascia,  are  separated  by  soft,  thin,  and 
elongated  adipose  cellules,  whilst,  beneath  the  skin,  the  fat  is 
hard  and  granulated.  There  also,  as  elsewhere,  M.  Thomson 
conceives  that  these  fasciae  are  independent  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  that  fat  and  infiltrations  isolate  them  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, instead  of  destroying  them  as  is  generally  considered.  This 
last  fact  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  correct.  With  regard  to  the 
want  of  continuity  of  that  which  he  calls  the  linea  or  fibrous  system 
with  the  lamelUms  or  cellular  system,  or  the  impossibility  of  their 
transforming  one  into  the  other,  I  am  not  as  yet  convinced.  I 
have  so  frequently  traced  fibrous  bands  as  far  as  the  dermis,  I 
I  have  so  frequently  followed  aponeurotic  prolongations  into 
cellular  layers,  where  they  become  insensibly  lost,  that  I  consider 
myself  authorized  in  maintaining  what  I  have  already  said  on 
this  subject  In  a  word,  the  following  is  proved  by  dissection 
relative  to  subcutaneous  fascia. 

The  superficial  or  subcutaneous  fascia  has  bony  attachments, 
like  the  other  aponeuroses  and  muscles ;  it  consists  of  two  la- 
mellae, one  superficial,  common  to  all  the  body,  the  other  deep- 
seated,  limited  to  certain  regions. 

The  camawn  or  superficial  layer  is  formed  of  transverse  fibres, 
arising  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral  column  by 
tendinous  prolongations.  Attached  in  front  to  the  median  line, 
most  distinct  in  fat  individuals,  this  layer  envelopes  the  scrotum 
and  penis,  and  is  neither  fixed  to  the  femoral  arch  nor  to  the 
iliac  crest.  Corresponding  by  its  position  and  attachments  to  the 
cutaneous  muscle  of  animals,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fold 
in  the  scrotum,  and  the  labium  majus  by  the  dartos. 
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The  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  tlie  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  all  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  descends  in  front  of  the  groin. 
It  there  covers  a  triangular  space,  bounded  below  by  the  trunk 
of  the  saphena  vein ;  internally,  by  its  attachment  to  the  deep 
layer  of  the  fascia  lata,  as  far  as  the  external  border  of  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament ;  externally,  by  a  line  corresponding  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  superior  sixth  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  Lining 
Oirobemat's  ligament,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  inner  por« 
tion  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  it  sends  a  sheath  to  the  cord  and 
testicle ;  re-niounting  towards  the  median  line,  it  forms  the  deep 
aponeurosis  of  the  penis,  or  a  sort  of  sheath  wliich  is  imbedded 
in  the  dartos,  because  the  fibres  constituting  it  permit  those  of 
the  dartos  to  pass  across  their  interval,  to  fix  on  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique.  Perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  lym- 
phatics, the  inguinal  portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcuta- 
neous fascia,  supporting  or  enveloping  the  superficial  glands  of 
the  groin,  explains,  by  its  internal  and  inferior  attachments,  the 
reflected  direction  usually  presented  by  crural  herniie.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  common  layer  by  flat  adipose  tissue,  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  lobulous  fat  situated  beneath  the  skin,  it  con- 
tains the  external  epigastric  artery,  whilst  the  vein  traverses  it 
to  proceed  to  the  cutaneous  suriace  of  the  common  fascia. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  thigh  is  attached, 
superiorly,  to  the  iliac  crest,  and  the  external  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament.  Its  fibres  pass  across  the  interval,  between  the  fibres 
of  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcuta^Aeous  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 
In  its  inner  half,  they  ascend  above  Poupart's  ligament  to  be- 
come continuous  with  the  deep  process  of  the  subcutaneous 
fdscia  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  a  kind  of  interlacing.  More 
internally,  they  are  attached  to  the  subspinal  crest  of  the  pubes, 
and  towards  the  perinaeum  to  the  ischio-pubic  ramus.  Opposite 
the  crural  canal,  this  layer  is  situated  in  front  of  the  superficial 
glands  of  the  groin,  which  are  thus  imbedded  between  the  supe- 
rior portion  ot  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the 
thigh,  and  the  femoral  portion  of  th^  deep  layer  of  the  subcuta- 
neous fascia  of  the  abdomen. 

On  the  lateral  limits  of  the  ano-perinseal  r^ion,  that  is  to  say, 
the  internal  posterior  and  superior  portion  oi  the  thigh,  we  see 
it  fixed  on  each  side.  First,  on  the  inferior  margin  of  the  true 
pelvis,  that  is,  on  the  external  lip  of  the  descending  branch  of 
the  pubes,  and  ascending  of  the  ischium ;  secondly,  on  the  inter- 
nal lip  of  the  tuber  iscnii,  in  its  two  anterior  thirds ;  thirdly,* 
over  tne  whole  perinaBal  or  inferior  border  of  the  great  and  lesser 
8acro*«ciatic  ligaments ;  fourthly,  on  the  border  and  summit  of 
the  coccyx.  This  aponeurosis  is  composed  of  fibres,  directed 
almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  thigh.  Terminated  towards 
their  superior  extremity  by  fan-shaped  expansions,  imbricated 
one  on  the  other,  stronger  posteriorly  than  in  front,  and  stiU 
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more  so  towards  the  middle  of  the  inferior  opening,  they  are 
slightly  elastic,  white,  less  silvery,  and  more  opaque  than  the 
fibres  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  superficial  layer. 
Fixing  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  true  pelvis,  they  interlace 
with  me  tendinous  attachments  of  the  cutaneous  sphincter  ani 
and  dartos,  so  that,  without  attentive  examination,  we  should  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  layer  formed  by  them  was  continuous 
across  the  perinseum,  whence  many  errors  in  the  dissection  of 
these  parts.  We  must  not  forget  that,  in  the  inguinal  region, 
we  also  observe  fibres  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  thigh,  more 
delicate  and  transparent,  but  less  elastic,  than  the  foregoing. 
These  are  continuous  one  with  the^  other,  and  the  change  in  the 
characters  of  their  fibres  varies  with  the  region.  Towards  the 
groin,  where  there  is  most  motion,  they  become  more  elastic^ 
opaque,  and  voluminous. 


SECTION  SECOND. 


DARTOS. 


The  dartos  is  not  continuous  with  either  layer  of  the  subcu- 
taneous fascia ;  its  septum  is  not  fixed  on  the  raphe  of  the  spongy 
body  of  the  urethra.  It  is  an  organ  of  itself,  with  well-defined 
attachments,  and  perfectly  fleshy  in  most  mammiferous  animals. 
Constituting  in  man  a  tissue,  intermediate  to  tendon  and  muscle, 
it  is  sometimes  endowed  with  great  elasticity.  There  is  a  dartos 
for  each  side ;  its  inferior  or  principal  attachment  occurs  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ischio-pubic  branch.  Superiorly,  it  is  at<^ 
tached  to  the  internal  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  to  the  two 
pillars  of  the  inguinal  ring  above  the  internal  pillar.  Towards 
the  abdomen,  its  fibres  pass  between  the  fibrillae  constituting  the 
deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  as  if  to  interlace  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  continue  with  the  fibres 
of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Each  dartos  makes  a  separate  sac  for  the  testicle  and  cord  of 
the  corresponding  side.  Their  approximation  constitutes  the 
septum  of  the  scrotum.  Superiorl}',  it  forms  the  superficial  por- 
tion of  the  suspensory  ligtrment  of  the  penis.  Th^  superficial 
arteries  of  the  perinaeum,  arising  from  the  ischiatic  artery, 
ramify  between  die  two  layers  of  the  septum.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  superficial  branch  of  the  internal  pudic  artery.  The 
two  dartos,  thus  approximated,  are  enveloped  by  the  common 
subcutaneous  fascia,  whilst  each  dartos  is  invested,  internally,  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  deep  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen. 

This  arrangement  explains  why  the  urine,  coming  from  the 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  may  arrive  in  the  penis  and 
under  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 
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I  have  formerly  said  that  this  membrane  is  sometimes  eoro^ 
posed  of  supple,  wrinkled,  parallel,  undulating,  villous,  soft, 
fibres,  presenting,  in  a  word,  all  the  characters  of  those  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  oesophagus  spreads  out  upon  this  viscus ;  so 
that,  if  I  dare  give  my  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I  should  say, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  cellular  to  become  transformed  into  fleshy 
tissue ;  but  I  must  not  here  discuss  a  p(HDt  of  general  anatomy. 

When  we  have  perfectly  isolated  them  from  die  surrounding 
tissues,  on  exposing  the  preparation  to  a  current  of  air,  the  la* 
mellous  cellular  tissue,  even  the  strongest  aponeuroses,  dry 
rapidly,  whilst  the  dartos  continues  humid  for  a  long  period.  If 
we  preserve  the  preparation  in  acetate  of  alum,  the  aponeurotic 
fibres  harden ;  those  of  the  dartos,  excepting  at  their  extremities, 
preserve  their  flexibOity  like  muscular  fibres ;  if,  after  having 
thus  preserved  the  preparation,  we  put  it  tor  some  days  in  pure 
water  to  extract  the  salt,  and  again  dry  it,  we  observe  the  same 
phenomena  as  when  fresh.  Iliese  are  peculiarities  subject  to 
dispute ;  but  they  support  the  other  proo&  of  the  muscularity 
of  the  dartos. 

The  ilio-scrotal  nerve  is  entirely  lost  in  the  dartos,  which  re- 
ceives arterial  branches  from  four  sources :  from  the  two  exter- 
nal pudic,  tlie  perinieal  branch,  the  ischiatic,  and  from  the  su- 
perncial  perinseal  branch  furnished  by  the  internal  pudic.  The 
greater  number  of  these  vessels  are  lost  in  the  tissue  of  the  dar- 
tos. In  serous  inflammations,  the  tegumentous  and  fibrous 
portions  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  thus  rendered  more 
apparent ;  but  they  are  never  themselves  infiltrated  by  serum. 
This  concurs  in  assimilating  the  fibres  of  the  dartos  with  muscu- 
lar and  aponeurotic.  Besides,  we  may  trace  the  abdominal  at- 
tachments of  the  dartos  towards  the  median  line,  across  the  inter- 
vals of  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  oblique  and  transverse 
muscle,  nearly  into  the  terminal  expansions  of  certain  fleshy 
fasciculi  of  the  rectus  muscle ;  and  we  may  see,  externally,  the 
continuity  of  these  fibres  with  those  of  the  tendon  of  the  obliquus 
extemus  of  the  same  side. 

Finally,  the  dartos  enjoys  all  the  properties  of  muscle ;  it  con- 
tracts under  the  influence  of  cold,  of  venereal  erethismus,  &c., 
&C.;  its  action  is  paralysed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  it  is  some* 
time  before  it  recovers  its  contractile  power.  Thus,  exact  obser- 
vation leads  us  to  the  conclusion  of  ancient  anatomists,  who  have 
called  the  dartos  the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  testicle. 

Its  colour  is  as  vivid  as  that  of  the  muscles  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  its  fibres  are  not  more  delicate  than  those  of  the 
trachea  and  internal  ear. 

Its  laminae  have  hitherto  been  wrongly  considered  the  result 
of  stretching,*  or  pressure,  exercised  on  the  lamellous  cellular 
tissue  by  hernial  tumours. 
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SECTION  THIRD. 

VENTRIER. 

A  rudiment  of  the  elastic  belly-band  of  mammiferous  animals 
exists  in  the  human  body  of  both  sexes.  This  consists  of  a  band 
of  fibres,  flattened  from  before  backwards.  Implanted  below, 
at  two  inches  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis,  on  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata  placed  opposite  the  gracilis  muscle,  it  is  attached,  su- 
periorly, to  the  inner  pillar  of  the  ring,  from  its  upper  angle  to 
the  median  line. 

This  band,  sometimes  elastic,  lying  behind  the  abdominal  at- 

4tachments  of  the  dartos  and  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia 

of  the  abdomen,  covers  the  spine  of  the  pubes  and  the  internal 

half  of  the  external  inguinal  ring.     Thus  constituting  a  kind  of 

covering,  it  throws  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  externcd  pillar. 

Hence,  we  should  not  place  ourselves  between  the  legs  of  the 
patient  to  reduce  inguinal  hernia,  as  the  approximation  of  the 
thighs  relaxes  it,  whilst  it  strongly  constricts  the  ring  during  their 
separation. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 

APPLICATION   TO    HERNIiE. 

It  results  from  the  preceding: — 

First,  That  every  inguinal  hernia,  as  yet  contained  in  the 
canal,  will  have  six  investing  membranes:  skin,  subcutaneous 
adipose  tissue,  superficial  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  abdo- 
minal portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the 
thigh,  dartos,  deep  ]ayer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

Secondly,  That  every  scrotal  hernia  is  enveloped  by  six  mem- 
branes :  skin,  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  superficial  layer  of  the 
subcutaneous  fascia,  dartos,  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia 
of  the  abdomen. 

Thirdly,  That  every  umbilical  hernia  will  be  covered  by  four 
membranes :  skin,  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  superficial  layer 
of  the  subcutaneous  fascia,  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia 
of  the  abdomen. 

Fourthly,  That  every  crural  hernia  will  have  six  investments : 
skin,  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  superficial  layer  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fascia  of  the  thigh,  superficial  glands  of  the  groin  with 
their  vessels,  the  fat  through  which  they  ramify,  and  the  femoral 
portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdo- 
men. 
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SECTION  FIFTH. 

CRUaAL   FIBRES    (FIBRES   EN   SAUTOIR). 

The  fibres  which  cross  the  anterior  suriaceof  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  derived  from  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
opposite  side,  are  naturally  divided  into  two  classes.  Having 
crossed  the  superior  border  of  the  inguinal  ring,  some  wind 
round  the  inferior  border  of  the  external  pillar,  to  attach  them* 
selves  on  the  inner  portion  of  the  supra-pubic  crest,  investing 
the  crural  surface  of  Gimbernat's  ligament,  which  they  concur 
in  forming.  The  others  limit  the  superior  separation  of  the 
two  pillars,  reach  the  anterior  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
wind  round  its  inferior  border  at  its  external  third,  and  ascend* 
between  it  and  the  iliac  fascia,  ultimately,  to  become  attached 
to  the  internal  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

These  fibres  in  inguinal  hernia  are  the  principal  cause  of 
constriction;  for  the  more  those  attached  to  the  pubes  are 
pushed  upon  by  the  hernia  the  more  the  two  portions  sur- 
rounding the  neck  of  the  sac  tend  towards  approximation.  The 
knowlec^e  of  their  disposition  would  even  allow  of  our  founding 
a  new  method  of  applying  the  taxis.  Passing  as  far  as  the  spine 
of  the  pubes,  in  raising  the  neck  of  the  tumour  upwards  and 
inwards,  the  thumb  may,  in  fact,  stretch  these  fibres,  converting 
an  elliptic  into  a  rounded  ring,  and  thus  make  room  for 
the  return  of  the  viscera.  The  second  portion  of  these  fibres, 
being  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  serves  to  stretch 
Pouparfs  ligament  during  flexion  of  the  thigh,  when  the 
abdominal  muscles  act;  but  if  we  also  flex  the  trunk,  we  relax 
them. 

SECTION  SIXTH. 

COLLES'S    LIGAMENT. 

That  portion  of  the  external  oblique  coming  from  the  eighth 
rib  constitutes,  by  its  inferior  or  external  border,  the  internal 
pillar  of  the  inguinal  ring.  Arrived  at  the  median  line,  this 
interlaces  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  opposite  side, 
so  that  the  fibres,  coming  from  the  right  side,  remain  definitely 
on  the  left,  inserted,  firstly  on  the  whole  of  the  sub-spinous  crest 
of  the  pubes;  secondly,  on  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  thirdly,  on 
the  internal  half  of  the  supra-pubic  crest.  It  consequently 
occurs  from  this  arrangement,  that,  in  raising  the  internal  pillar 
of  the  other  side,  we  observe  triangular  fibrous  lamellae,  limited 
infer iorly  by  the  bony  attachments  already  described,  and  in- 
ternallv  by  the  median  line. 
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This  portion  described  by  M.  Colles  as  a  triangular  ligament 
is  unknown  to  French  authors.  Filling  the  angle  formed  by 
the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  inner  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  lamellae  which  serve  to  complete  Gimbernat's  ligament 
It  strengthens  tliat  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal,  placed  opposite  the  external  ring;  it  is  the  superior 
border  of  this  ligament  which  prevents  direct  inguinal  hernia 
from  lying  on  the  summit  of  the  pubes;  and  it  is  equally 
this  which,  stretched  by  the  contraction  of  the  external  oblique, 
presents  a  resistant  border,  against  which  direct  inguinal  hernia 
is  constricted  by  the  surrounding  tissues.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  inner  angle  of  the  ring,  when  the  soft  parts  are 
removed. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 

LINEA   ALBA    AND    UMBILICUS. 

Concentric  circular  fibres  have  been  described,  to  explain  the 
umbilical  ring,  and  longitudinal  fibres  extending  from  the 
xyphoid  appendix,  as  far  as  the  symphysis  pubis,  to  constitute 
the  linea  alba.  Such  fibres  do  not  exist.  The  linea  alba, 
results  entirely  from  the  interlacing  of  the  tendinous  fibres  of 
the  fiat  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  normal  condition,  the  opening  of  the  umbilicus  is 
lozenge-shaped,  and  results  from  the  blending  of  two  portions  of 
the  same  fibres.  The  presence  of  hernia  converts  that  into  a 
ring,  which,  when  the  viscera  are  returned  and  properly  main- 
tained, re-assumes  its  form  and  normal  dimensions.  This  is 
always  the  arrangement,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  hernia. 

Herniae  of  the  linea  alba  are  also  easily  explained  by  the 
assistance  of  this  structure,  for  when  we  examine  such  tumours, 
we  find  an  appearance  of  spreading  of  the  recti  muscles,  although 
in  reality  those  portions  of  the  muscles  corresponding  to  them 
are  narrower  than  the  portions  above  and  below.  The  pressure 
exercised  during  distension  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  by  the 
two  layers  of  its  fibrous  sheath,  in  these  cases  gives  rise  to 
absorption  of  the  fibrin,  and  conversion  of  the  muscle  into 
aponeurosis. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  we  may  explain  the  lozenge- 
shi^)ed  enlargement  of  the  linea  alba. 

PaiqHirfs  ligament — Tlie  portions  of  the  obliquus  externus, 
arising  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  furnish  tendinous  bands 
inferiorly,  which  almost  all  concur  in  forming  Pouparfs  cmd 
Gimbernafs  ligaments* 

These  bands  inserted  definitely  on  the  whole  of  the  sulv 
pubic,  and  a  portion  of  the  pubic,  crests,  thus  constitute  the 
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true  ligament  of  Poupart,  or  the  internal  inguinal  ligament  of 
the  elder  Hesselbach,  subsequently,  the  external  pillar  of  the 
inguinal  ring.  The  most  external  ribbon,  from  three  to  four 
lines  broad,  extending  over  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  tlie 
ilium  externally,  does  not  pass  to  the  pubes,  but  rather  to  the 
thigh,  between  the  sartorius  and  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  to 
seeK  an  insertion  on  the  lesser  trochanter.  The  others  only 
retain  the  form  of  a  cord  in  the  external  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament  Before  attaching  themselves  to  the  internal  portion 
of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  they  spread  in  a  triangle,  the  femoral 
plane  looking  rather  backwards,  and  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  layers  of  Gimbernat's  ligament  Other  fibres  are  inserted 
on  the  spine  of  the  pubes;  the  most  internal,  which  contribute 
to  form  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring,  are  implanted  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  pubes,  from  its  spine  to  the  middle  of  the 
border  of  the  symphysis,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  sub-spinal 
crest  of  this  bone. 

The  cord-like  form  which  the  external  fibres  of  the  external 
oblique  assume,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  produced  by  the  crucial 
fibres  previously  described,  and,  on  the  other,  by  certain  vertical 
fibres,  constituting  the  proper  aponeurosis  of  the  sartorius, 
which  ascend  and  interlace  with  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament  As  this  arrangement  has  no  existence  internally,  the 
tendinous  fibres  of  the  external  oblique  spread  out  to  form 
Gimbernat's  ligament  From  this  description,  the  portion  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  furnished  by  the  external  oblique,  ap- 
pears much  longer  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  front, 
equalling  the  internal  half  of  roupart's  ligament,  it  is  from  six 
to  ten  lines  long  from  the  pubic  crest. 

Not  a  single  fibre  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique 
rises  posteriorly,  to  form  what  M .  J.  Cloquet  has  described  as 
the  gutter  of  Poupart's  ligament,  which,  from  what  this  author 
and  I  myself  have  said,  must  be  continuous  with  the  fascia 
transversalis. 

Since  the  tendinous  bands,  which  form  the  external  pillar, 
are  attached  to  the  sub-spinal  crest,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
internal  pillar  fixes  on  the  corresponding  line  of  the  opposite 
side,  these  two,  after  being  separated  superiorly,  must  meet  in 
an  acute  angle  at  their  termination  in  front  of  the  pubes; 
whence  the  action  of  the  external  oblique,  aided  by  the  dis- 
tention of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  may  approximate  the  edges 
so  closely  as  to  transform  the  inguinal  ring  into  a  button-hole, 
and  cause  constriction  by  muscular  action.  The  crucial  fibres 
constituting  the  upper  portion  of  this  ring,  being  submitted  to 
the  same  action,  the  three  edges  may  approach  or  separate  by 
the  influence  of  the  muscles,  and  not  only  may  spasmodic  con- 
striction occur,  but  also  narcotics  and  emetics  be  very  useful 
adjuncts  of  the  taxis  in  inguinal  hernia. 
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SECTION  EIGHTH. 

RECTI   MUSCLES. 

At  its  upper  three  fourths,  the  internal  oblique  constitutes  a 
true  digastric  with  the  external  oblique  of  the  opposite  side. 
Tracing  the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  this  latter  beyond  the  median 
line,  we  find  some,  which  interlacing  with  those  of  tlie  similar 
aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  side,  and  becomhig  fleshy,  soon  after 
partly  form  the  internal  oblique  muscle.  Some  of  them  also 
spread  out,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  muscle,  to  cover 
tlie  two  surfaces  of  the  fleshy  portion.  After  having  formed 
this  double  or  intermuscular  investment,  these  fibres  unite, 
interlace  with  those  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis,  and  are  definitely 
attached  to  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae.  Other  fibres  of  the 
same  aponeurosis,  arrived  at  the  median  line,  split,  embrace  the 
rectus  muscle,  and  again  interlace  externally,  to  complete  the 
sheath.  Like  the  preceding,  they  give  origin,  some  to  the 
internal  oblique,  others  to  the  transversalis,  some  also  spread 
out  under  the  form  of  a  fine  membrane,  between  the  external 
and  internal  oblique  muscles,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis, and  behind  this  latter,  to  form  fascia  transversalis,  or 
the  fascia  propria. 

A  portion  of  the  deep  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  winding  towards  the  median  linej  curve  and  interlace 
with  analogous  fibres,  of  the  opposite  side,  form  an  intersection, 
become  fleshy,  and  constitute  the  descending  portion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Arrived  at  the  intersection  below, 
these  fibres  again  become  aponeurotic,  turn  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  interlace  a  second  time  with  the  deep  fibres  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle,  to  continue  with  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  same  or  opposite  side,  according  as  they  are  nearer 
or  further  from  the  median  line. 

If  we,  in  their  turn,  examine  the  deep  fibres  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  internal  oblique,  we  perceive  that  opposite  the  intersec- 
tions, they  occur  from  below  upwards,  interlace  with  the  deep 
fibres  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  again  become 
fleshy,  and  constitute  the  ascending  portion  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  These  latter  arrived  at  the  intersection  immediately 
above,  again  become  tendinous,  turn  to  the  right  and  left, 
having  mingled  with  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique. 

Every  body  knows  the  costal  attachments  of  the  diaphragm ; 
but  we  liave  not  remarked  the  delicate  fibrill&e,  which  arrive 
from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  under  the  form  of  tendinous  and 
fleshy  fasiculi,  between  the  digitations  of  its  circumference. 

Tiie  external  or  inferior  fasciculi  of  the  pectoralis  major  are 
implanted  on  the  abdominal  aponeurosis;  becoming  tendinous. 
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their  fibres  extend  towards  the  first  intersection  of  the  rectus 
muscle;  interlacing  with  the  fibres  of  the  corresponding  external 
oblique,  they  arrive  definitely  behind  the  aponeurosis  of  that 
muscle  opposite  the  intersection;  curving  then  from  above 
downwards,  they  interlace  with  the  other  tendinous  fibres  of  the 
intersection,  and  finally  become  fleshy. 

Inferiorly,  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle  also  give  origin, 
by  mingling  witli  those  of  the  opposite  side,  to  some  parts  of 
importance.  Some  become  tendinous  in  traversing  the  median 
line,  quickly  resume  their  fleshy  character,  and  form  the 
pyramidal  muscle.  Others,  situated  more  deeply,  assemble  in  a 
fibrous  fasciculus,  attached  near  the  symphysis,  on  the  border 
of  the  pubis,  as  far  as  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  fasciculus  of  the  right,  with  that  of  the  left,  form  a 
small  triangular  ligament,  with  the  base  below,  already  noticed 
by  Breschet.  The  separation  of  its  two  branches  with  the 
border  of  the  symphysis  circumscribe  the  entrance  of  a  funnel, 
prolonged  by  its  apex  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  accompanied 
by  a  small  artery  derived  from  the  epigastric  Finally,  the  rest 
of  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  fix  on  the  edge  of  the  body  of  the 
pubes,  or  spread  outwards  to  constitute  what  I  have  described 
as  fascia  transversalis. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  is, — 

First,  That  all  the  fibres  of  the  rectus  muscle  are  derived 
from  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  chest. 

Secondly,  That  the  intersections  of  the  rectus  arise  from  the 
interlacement  of  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  at  those 
spots,  where  they  become  fleshy. 

Thirdly,  That  the  external  and  internal  oblique,  transversalis, 
and  rectus  of  the  abdomen,  with  their  intermuscular  aponeu- 
rosis, are  only  one  muscle,  having  several  bodies. 

Fourthly,  The  aponeurotic  portions  of  these  muscles  are 
composed  of  fibres,  which,  although  less  methodically  arranged, 
possess  a  power  of  resistance  equal  to  that  of  membrane. 


SECTION  NINTH. 

FASCIA   TRANSVERSALIS. 

The  membranous  layer,  situated  between  the  purely  cellular 
fold  of  the  peritonaeum  and  the  transversalis  muscle,  and 
hitherto  considered  as  fascia  transversalis,  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  layers,  one  posterior,  the  other  anterior. 

The  posterior  layer  is  thin,  and  invests  the  internal  surface 
of  the  transversalis  muscle,  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
rectus.  This  is  the  fold  which  I  have  described  as  fascia 
propria,  M.  Thomson  calls  it  true  fascia  transversalis. 

The  anterior  layer,  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  preceding. 
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to  which  it  adheres  only  by  loose  cellular  tissue,  forms  what  I 
have  described  as  fascia  transversalis,  aud  is  attached,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  pubes  and  ilium,  on  the  other,  to  the  tendons 
of  the  rectus  and  transversalis  muscles,  by  means  of  the  inter- 
lacements of  its  fibres.  This  layer,  by  its  resistance,  must  be 
considered  as  essentially  constituting  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal ;  the  fibres  forming  it  may  be  classed  as  in- 
ternal, external,  and  anterior. 

The  first  nearly  follow  the  direction  of  the  rectus,  and  are 
inserted  on  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  its  spine.  An  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  above, 
they  terminate,  by  tlie  interlacing  of  their  extremities  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  external  to  tlie  rectus  muscle. 

The  external  fibres,  parallel  to  the  internal,  and  on  the  same 
plane,  descend  verticaUy  to  the  upper  border  of  the  crural 
canal,  opposite  the  femoral  vein  and  artery ;  there  they  curve 
outwards,  beneath  the  spermatic  cord  and  vessels,  to  accompany 
the  superior  border  of  the  ilio-pubic  band  as  far  as  the  iliac 
crest,  where  they  are  inserted.  They  then  constitute  at  once 
the  internal  and  inferior  pillai*s  of  the  internal  inguinal  ring, 
supporting  the  commencement  of  the  spermatic  cord«  Superiorly 
and  internally,  we  perceive,  that  after  their  interlacements  with 
the  aponeurotic  fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  each  of  them 
becomes  continuous  with  a  fleshy  fasciculus  of  the  rectus 
muscle.  The  anterior  fibres  are  applied  in  front  of  the  internal 
and  external  fibres  just  described,  and  with  them  form  angles 
of  about  thirty  degrees.  They  are  inserted,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  inner  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  preceding,  and  appear,  on  the  other,  to  be  con* 
tinuous  with  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus ;  but, 
by  carefully  tracing  them,  we  perceive  that  tliey  proceed  from 
the  transversalis  and  internal  oblique  muscles  of  the  opposite 
side.  These  fibres,  hitherto  undescribed,  according  to  Thomson, 
often  interlace  with  the  fibres  placed  behind,  and  thus  oppose 
the  formation  of  internal  inguinal  hernia. 

It  therefore  results  that  as  they  have  well  marked  insertions, 
the  recti  and  transversalis  muscles,  whence  they  are  derived, 
being  contracted,  they  are  themselves  stretched,  and  oppose 
the  formation  of  herniae  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal.     This  can  easily  be  demonstrated  upon  the  dead 

nie  peritonaeum  and  fascia  propria,  being  reflected,  we  ex- 
pose the  bands  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Stretched  by  the 
action  of  the  recti  and  transversalis  muscles,  they  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  finger,  and  present  a  smooth  edge,  corresponding 
to  the  upper  pillar  of  the  internal  ring.  The  portion-  of  the 
transversalis,  lying  in  front,  merely  adheres  to  it  by  loose 
cellular  tissue,  excepting  at  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
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above  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  where  they|iDterlace.  If  we  apply 
the  finger  immediately  external  to  the  vertical  border  of  the 
internal  ring,  the  peritonseum  may  be  easily  depressed,  so  as  to 
represent  a  small  hernial  sac  Oblique  inguinal  hernia  always 
occurs  thus. 

When  the  recti  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  contract^  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  are  necessarily  stretched  and 
pushed  forwards.  The  stronger  the  contraction  the  more  it 
stretches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  This  wall, 
plane  and  resistant,  receding,  folds  the  other  muscles  forwards, 
separates  them  from  the  internal  ring,  and  converts  the  peri- 
tonseum, between  these  two  parts,  into  an  inclined  plane,  ofiering 
no  obstacle  to  the  course  of  the  hernia. 

The  tendency  of  the  internal  inguinal  ring  to  open  is  greater 
as  the  trunk  is  more  or  less  strongly  bent  upon  the  lower 
extremities,  during  the  exertions  which  may  cause  a  hernia. 
In  fact,  in  this  position,  the  abdominal  cavity  being  shortened 
dilates  laterally;  the  ilio-pubic,  to  which  the  fibres  of  the  trans- 
versalis and  internal  oblique,  which  pass  forwards  and  outwards, 
are  intimately  attached,  relaxing,  allows  the  lower  portions  of 
these  muscles  to  distend. 

Thus,  then,  duringflexion  of  the  trunk,  every  violent  effort, 
such  as  raising  a  weight,  &c.,  tends  materially  to  open  the  internal 
inguinal  ring,  and  consequently  to  facilitate  oblique  inguinal 
hernia. 


SECTION  TENTH. 

FASCIA    PROPRIA. 

The  fascia  transversalis  of  M.  Thomson  is  formed  by  a  layer 
of  fibres  coming  from  the  external  oblique  of  the  opposite  side 
on  the  internal  surface  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  after  having 
traversed  the  median  line ;  proceeding  thus  be^'ond  the  linea 
alba  towards  the  flank  and  iliac  fossa,  under  the  form  of  a  thin 
lamella,  it  terminates,  by  arriving  on  the  contour  of  the  pelvic 
excavation,  and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  where  it  is  attached.  Another  series  of  fibres,  arising 
between  the  digitations  of  the  diaphragm,  equally  concur  in 
forming  it,  in  descending  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  where  they  re- 
main after  having  interlaced  with  the  preceding,  producing  a  mem- 
brane. In  this  manner  the  fascia  transversalis  of  M.  Thomson, 
which  is  the  same  as  that  I  described  as  fascia  propria,  lines  the 
whole  of  the  iliac  fossa,  closes  the  entrance  of  the  crural  canal, 
where  it  forms  the  septum  crurale  of  M.  J.  Cloquet,  all  the 
region  of  the  flank,  in  a  word,  all  the  internal  surface  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  from  the  pubes  to  the  diaphragm,  and  from 
the  anterior  to  the  posterior  median  line.     It  is  separated  from 
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the  peritoneum  by  the  small  nerves,  from  the  lumbar  plexus, 
by  fat,  and  purely  cellular  tissue.  It  is  in  its  substance  that 
we  find  the  epigastric  and  the  origin  of  the  circumflexa  ilii 
artery;  its  adherences,  whether  to  the  fascia  iliaca,  crest  of 
the  ilium,  or  to  the  bands  forming  the  crural  canal,  are  never 
indmate;  they,  in  general,  become  much  stronger,  the  nearer 
they  approach  the  median  line,  or  diaphragm. 


SECTION  ELEVENTH. 

OBLIQUE   MUSCLES   AND  APONEUROSES. 

Poupart's  ligament  does  not  curve  upwards  and  backwards, 
as  is  generally  described,  to  continue  with  tlie  inferior  border 
of  the  fascia  transversalis.  An  attentive  dissection  shows, 
firstly,  that  there  is  not  a  single  fibre  belonging  to  the  external 
oblique  muscle  inserted  into  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium  and  that  of  the  pubes ;  secondly,  that,  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  there  is  always  a  strong  band  confounded  with  it. 
This,  lying  beneath  the  inferior  border  of  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  muscles,  and  separated  from  the  iliac  fascia 
by  the  circumflexa  ilii  artery  and  vein,  is  formed  by  very  trans- 
parent fibres,  which,  arising  firom  the  anterior  third  of  the 
internal  lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  are  placed  on  the  iliac  &scia,  and 
descend  obliquely,  downwards  and  inwards,  along  the  posterior 
inguinal  gutter. 

AiTived  at  the  outer  side  of  the  iliac  artery,  these  fibres 
approximate^  form  a  narrower  fasciculus,  subsequently  divided 
into  two  orders,  some  passing  in  front,  others  behind  the 
femoral  vessels  opposite  their  origin.  It  next  unites,  on  the  crest 
of  the  pubes,  with  Gimbernat's  ligameiit,  behind  the  expansion 
of  the  rectus  muscle.  Its  anterior  border  is  attached  in  its 
external  half  to  Poupart's  ligament  At  this  point,  and  espe* 
cially  in  front,  it  receives  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscles,  to  which  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  the  almost  vertical  fibres 
constituting  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius. 

Beneath  the  anterior  superior  spine,  the  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  muscles  are  not  inserted,  as  stated  by  English 
authors,  on  Poupart's  ligament,  nor,  as  considered  by  the  French, 
in  a  groove  of  the  external  oblique.  Their  fasciculi  all  ai'ise  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  iliac  crest,  by 
filaments,  which  are  longest  as  they  are  most  inferior.  Reposing 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  Poupart's  ligament  in  its  external 
half  only,  these  fasciculi  are  attached  nearly  to  their  whole 
extent  on  this  surface,  by  the  interlacing  of  their  fibres  with 
those  of  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the  sartorius.  At  first 
sight,  they  appear  to  arise  from  the  band;  but,  carefully  cutting 
4he  extremity  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeurotic  sheath  of  the 
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sartorius,  and  drawing  the  fleshy  fasciculi  towards  the  median 
line,  we  find  Uiat  each  has  a  tendon  attached  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium.  However,  as  by  means  of  the  above»mentioned  inter- 
lacements, their  tendinous^  origins  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
outer  half  of  the  ilio-pubic  band,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
follow  its  changes  of  position. 


SECTION  TWELFTH. 

VARIOUS   BANDS   OF   THE    ILIAC   FOSSA. 

Jlio-pubic  band. — When  the  body  is  in  the  upright  position, 
the  ilio-pubic  band  does  not  describe  a  straight  line  between 
the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the  spine  of  the 
pubes,  but  rather  a  curved,  convex  downwards. 

It  is  maintained  in  that  position  by  the  interlacing  of  some 
of  the  fibres  of  its  external  half  witii  those  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  fascia  lata,  with  those  of  the  external  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  with  the  crucial  fibres  of  the  external  oblique^  and  with 
the  superior  extremity  of  the  proper  aponeurosis  of  the  sartorius. 
When  the  trunk  is  flexed  on  the  thighs,  and  reciprocally,  the 
fascia  lata  and  proper  aponeurosis  of  the  sartorius,  being  relaxed, 
no  longer  maintain  the  inferior  border  of  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-pubic  band  in  a  state  of  tension,  but  allow  their 
angles  to  disappear.  These  parts,  therefore,  may  be  drawn 
upwards,  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  two  external 
oblique  muscles,  until  they  form  a  straight  line  between  the 
two  spines,  or  a  curved  one,  convex  superiorly. 

After  removing  the  peritoneum,  cellular  tissue,  and  £ucia 
propria  of  the  iliac  fossa,  we  observe,  externally  and  anteriorly, 
a  fibrous  band,  arising  from  the  anterior  third  of  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  by  several  fibres,  as  it  were,  flattened  on  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  iliac  fascia,  which  it  crosses,  at  first,  nearly 
at  right  angles.  Opposite  the  anterior  superior  spine,  this 
appears  to  be  formed  of  tliree  orders  of  fibres ;  first,  of  those 
already  described,  forming  an  arch  as  they  proceed  inwards; 
secondly,  another  fasciculus,  coming,  more  particularly,  from  the 
spine  of  the  ilium,  and  which,  gradually  approaching  the  pre- 
ceding, partly  interlaces  with  it  towards  the  middle  of  the  space 
separating  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  from  the 
crural  vessels ;  thirdly,  the  third  set  of  fibres,  lying  beneath  and 
behind  the  iliac  spine,  between  the  two  preceding  bands,  and 
passing,  inwards  and  forwards,  beneath  the  last-mentioned  fasci- 
culus, to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  crural  canal. 

After  being  contracted  at  the  point  where  its  fibres  interlace^ 
this  band  bifurcates,  and  its  upper  portion,  following  the  direction 
of  the  crural  arch,  attaches  itself  near  the  symphysis  to  the  supra- 
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pubic  crest,  spreading  out  to  concur  in  the  formation  of 
Gimbernat's  ligament.  Its  inferior  portion,  descending,  on  the 
contrary,  passes  behind  the  iliac  vessels,  between  them  and  the 
iliac  fascia,  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle,  to  fix  itself  on  the 
ilio-pectineal.  eminence.  It  is  this  ensemble  of  fibres  which 
constitutes  the  ilio-pubic  band,  in  this  manner  spread  out  like 
a  fan  towards  the  iliac  crest,  and  divided  to  constitute  the 
iliac  opening  of  the  crural  canal  internally ;  hence  its  superior 
border  is  concave  above,  and  its  inferior  below. 

IHo-pdvic  band. — The  inferior  portion  of  the  ilio-pubic  band 
appears  to  be  crossed,  at  its  termination,  by  a  thick  fibrous  band, 
flattened  on  the  circumference  of  the  upper  opening,  from  the 
sacro-iliac  articulation,  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  supra- 
pubic crest  This  is  the  ilio-pelvic  band.  It  is^  in  its  turn, 
crossed,  a  little  more  externally,  by  the  diverging  expansion  of 
the  psoas  parvus ;  the  fibres  of  which,  passing  some  above,  the 
others  below,  terminate  the  latter  on  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence, 
the  former  in  the  crural  canal. 

It  is,  likewise,  crossed  by  a  series  of  pelvi^cncral  fibres,  which 
appear  to  arise  from  its  iliac  border,  and  which,  external  and 
anterior  to  the  body  of  the  pubes,  terminate,  like  the  preceding, 
in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  crural  canal. 

Pubio-cntrcd  ba^id,  a  series  of  fibres,  which,  arising  from  the 
supra-pubic  crest,  between  the  ilio-pelvic  and  ilio-pubic  bands, 
near  their  external  extremity,  pass,  under  the  form  of  ribbons, 
externally  and  downwards,  either  behind  or  in  front  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  and  also  terminate  in  the  crural  canal.  Some 
of  these  fibres,  examined  in  the  posterior  plane,  are  directed 
from  behind  forwards,  interlace  with  some  from  the  psoas 
parvus,  and  run,  constituting-  a  septum,  between  the  artery 
and  the  vein,  finaUy  mingling  with  those  of  the  anterior 
plane. 


SECTION  THIRTEENTH. 

CRURAL    CANAL. 

Hence  there  results  a  large,  nearly  elliptical,  opening,  formed, 
superiorly,  by  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  ilio-pubic  band, 
inferiorly  by  the  iliac  branch  of  the  same,  and  by  the  other 
fibres  already  mentioned.  Its  internal  angle  is  rounded  by 
Gimbernat's  ligament,  whilst  its  external  remains  acute.  The 
femoral  vessels  divide  it  into  two  unequal  portions.  Anteriorly, 
that  is  to  say,  towards  the  thigh,  this  opening  is  continuous,  by 
a  fibrous  expansion,  over  the  whole  of  the  crural  canal,  under 
the  form  of  a  cone,  Mrith  its  summit  terminating  on  the  external 
coats  of  the  vessels,  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  saphena  into 
the  crural  vein. 
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Tlie  species  of  funnel  resulting,  is,  therefore,  a  cavity  inter- 
rupted at  some  points  by  a  fibrous  lamella.  Its  anterior  wall  is 
hidden  by  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata,  whilst  its 
posterior  lies  on  the  deep  layer  of  the  same  fascia.  Internally, 
it  appears  continuous  with  the  concave  border  of  Gimbemat's 
ligament;  externally,  it  is,  at  first,  separated  from  the  layer 
of  the  fascia  lata,  which  descends  over  the  internal  border  of 
the  psoas  and  iiiacus  muscles,  by  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cellulo-adipose  tissue.  This  has  hitherto  been  confounded, 
sometimes  with  the  fascia  lata,  sometimes  with  the  fascia  pro- 
pria. As  to  the  ilio-pubic  band,  it  has  generally  been  mistaken 
for  a  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia,  or  Pouparfs  ligament. 


SECTION  FOURTEENTH. 

FASCIA    ILIACA. 

In  the  loins,  the  fascia  iliaca,  situated  more  deeply  than  the 
ilio-pubic  band  and  the  fascia  transversalis,  is  formed  of  slightly 
concave  fibres,  which  proceed  from  the  iliac  crest,  and  fix  on 
the  superior  opening.  Towards  the  thigh,  the  fibres  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  fix,  internally,  on  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and 
on  the  capsule  of  the  joints,  as  far  as  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  lesser  trochanter.  Externally,  they  are  attached  in  front 
of  the  capsule,  and  on  the  oblique  line,  extending  from  the 
great  to  die  lesser  trochanter,  forming  a  sheath,  or  the  three 
anterior  fourths  of  a  sheath,  for  the  psoas  and  iiiacus  muscles. 

Superiorly,  it  suddenly  stops,  opposite  the  ilio-lumbar  liga- 
ment The  sheath  of  the  psoas  magnus,  which  replaces  it  as 
far  as  the  diaphragm,  is  but  a  portion  of  the  fascia  propria. 


SECTION  FIFTEENTH. 

SUBSPINAL   CREST   OF   THE   PUBES. 

On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pubes,  there  is  a  crest  directly 
uniting  its  spine  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  border  of  the 
symphysis.  This  line,  very  important,  since  it  constitutes  the 
limit  between  the  thigh  and  abdomen,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
scribed. It  successivdy  gives  attachment,  from  below  upwards, 
first,  to  the  pubic  fascia  lata ;  secondly,  to  the  deep  layer  of  th^ 
subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  thigh;  thirdly,  to  the  reflected 
portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  layer  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  fourthly,  to  the  falciform  fold  of  the  fascia  lata ;  fifthly, 
to  certain  fibres,  which,  placed  transversely  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament,  are  derived  from  the  tendon  of 
the  external  oblique  of  the  opposite  side;  sixthly,  to  some  fibres 
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of  the  external  pillar  of  the  inguinal  ring;  seventlily,  to  ten- 
dinous fibres,  which,  in  man,  give  attachment  to  the  pubic 
cremaster,  and  to  the  round  ligament  in  women ;  eighthly,  to 
the  fibres  of  the  external  pillar  of  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
called  Colles's  ligament ;  ninthly,  to  the  intermuscular  fascia, 
situated  between  the  internal  and  external  oblique ;  tenthly,  to 
certain  tendinous  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  of  the  opposite 
side;  eleventhly,  to  the  intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis ;  twelfthly,  to  certain  fibres  of  the 
transversalis  of  the  opposite  side;  thirteenthly,  to  the  tendon 
of  the  corresponding  pyramidalis  muscle.  These  parts  are 
attached  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  crest,  which  I  shall  dis* 
tinguish  as  the  subspinal  crest  of  the  pubes. 


SECTION  SIXTEENTH. 

OIMBERNAT^S   LIGAMENT. 

The  fibrous  membrane  known  as  Gimbernat's  ligament  is  an 
organ  composed  of  the  extremities  of  several  aponeuroses.  Thus, 
we  find,  from  below  upwards,  first,  the  deep  fold  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fascia  of  the  thigh ;  second,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen ;  third,  the  dartos ;  fourth, 
the  superficial  membrane  of  the  fascia  lata;  fifth,  the  pubic 
attachments  of  the  crucial  fibres,  constituting  the  superior 
border  of  the  external  inguinal  ring ;  sixth,  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  external  pillar  of  the  corresponding  side ;  seventh, 
the  origin  of  the  pubic  cremaster  in  man,  and  of  the  round 
ligament  in  women,  and  of  the  gubernaculum  testis  in  the 
fcetus;  eighth,  the  attachment  of  that  portion  of  the  internal 
pillar  of  the  opposite  side,  which  forms  Colles's  ligament ;  ninth, 
the  intermuscular  fascia  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique ; 
tenth,  the  intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis ;  eleventh,  the  tendon  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique;  twelfth,  the  tendon  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
transversalis;  thirteenth,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  rectus;  four- 
teenth, the  pubic  attachment  of  the  ilio-pubic  band;  fifteenth, 
the  origin  of  the  internal  fibrous  fan,  which  concurs  in  forming 
the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels ;  sixteenth,  the  fascia  trans- 
versalis; seventeenth,  the  extremity  of  the  supra-pubic  ligament. 


SECTION  SEVENTEENTH. 

ROUND   LIGAMENT. 

The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  does  not  pass   beneath 
the  inferior  border  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
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tntucles,  but  between  tbe  inferior  fibres  of  these  musdesy 
which  are  attached  to  the  crest  and  spine  of  the  pnbes, 
and  those  which  proceed  towards  the  lower  portion  of  the 
linea  alba. 

External  inguinal  hemiae^  in  women,  are  covered  by  mus- 
cular investments,  derived  from  the  inferior  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  trahsversalis  muscles,  dilated,  and  drawn 
forwards  and  inwards. 

Since  the  round  ligament  passes  between  the  fibres  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  the  intermuscular  fescise,  after 
giving  each  a  sheath,  ascend  towards  the  point  through  which 
the  ligament  passes,  to  invest  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  these  two 
fasciae  below,  and  to  fix  in  front  of  the  ilio-pubic  band.  Hie 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversadis  muscles,  being 
more  firmly  united  to  this  band,  thus  explain  why  external 
inguinal  hernia?,  in  women,  do  not  pass  beneath  their  inferior 
border. 

All  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  efibrts,  during  the 
relaxation  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  in  man, 
from  bending  the  trunk  on  the  thighs,  is  applicable  to  the 
female. 


SECTION  EIGHTEENTH. 

HERNIA  BY  THE  CRURAL  SHEATH. 

From  the  above  description,  the  crural  canal  leaves  no 
natural  opening  towards  the  abdomen,  through  which  viscera 
can  escape.  It  is,  however,  perforated  with  holes  or  small 
canals  for  the  transmission  of  lymphatics.  The  intestines,  push- 
ing forwards  the  peritoneum  and  fascia  transversalis,  do  not 
the  less  penetrate  it  in  the  first  instance,  whatever  be  the  sub- 
sequent direction  of  the  hernia. 

The  anterior  and  external  walls  of  this  funnel  send  out  pro- 
longations, forming  septa,  by  their  interlacements  between  the 
artery  and  vein ;  but  nothing  separates  the  vein  from  the  lym- 
phatics and  fat  Thus,  though  the  walls  of  the  funnel  do  not 
yield,  the  hernial  sac  may  occupy,  not  only  the  part  destined  for 
the  lymphatics,  but,  also,  that  filled  by  the  femoral  vein.  If 
the  walls  of  the  crural  canal  resist,  the  intervascular  septum, 
being  weaker,  will  be  pushed  between  the  sheath  and  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  artery,  until  it  touches  the  external  angle  of 
the  canal. 

As  the  anterior  and  internal  walls  of  this  sheath  are  resistant, 
the  hernial  sac,  which  preserves  its  form,  is  larger  near  the 
abdominal  orifice  than  the  base^  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  con- 
stricted towards  that  orifice.    Tbe  hernia  either  occupies  th^ 
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lymphatic  portion  alone,  the  lymphatic  and  venous,  the  Iym<^ 
phatic,  arterial,  and  venous  portions  of  the  canal,  at  the  same 
time. 

Such  a  modification  of  crural  hernia  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  simple  or  fundamental.  Thomson  says,  that  he  has 
seen  several  examples  on  the  dead  body,  especially  among  old 
persons.  When  it  occurs,  we  perceive  a  slight  depression  at 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sheath.  The  finger  then,  placed  upon 
the  peritoneum  covering  Gimbernat's  ligament,  and  slid  exter- 
nally, plunges  towards  the  external  border  of  this  ligament, 
covered  by  the  fascia  propria.  In  directing  it  upwards  and 
outwards,  after  a  course  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  we 
easily  push  these  membranes  in  front  of  the  vein,  until  we  are 
arrested  either  by  the  intervascular  septum,  or  by  the  antero- 
external  angle  of  the  sheath.  If  the  fascia  lata  and  the 
sheath  have  not  been  relaxed,  the  intervascular  septum,  placed 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femoral  artery,  forms  a  double 
layer. 

Such  herniae  may  occur  from  atrophy  of  the  psoas  magnus 
muscle,  the  absorption  of  the  fat  surrounding  the  lymphatics, 
or  that  portion  of  the  femoral  vessels  contained  in  the  sheath. 
It  always  indicates  either  the  rupture,  or,  rather,  the  elonga- 
tion of  the  fascia  transversal  is.  M.  Thomson  declares,  that  he 
never  found  this  membrane  ruptured. 

As  these  hemiae  do  not  reach  the  exterior,  even  in  the  dead 
body,  they  present  to  the  touch  a  sensation  of  crepitus,  when 
we  depress  the  integuments  towards  the  crural  canal. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that,  without  having  ruptured  the  sheath, 
the  hernia  distends  the  whole  of  its  anterior  wall.  We  then 
find,  in  the  groin,  a  rounded  tumour,  more  sensible  to  the  touch 
than  to  the  eye,  surmounted  by  the  inguinal  glands,  limited, 
superiorly,  by  Poupart*s  ligament,  externally  by  the  inner 
border  of  the  eminence  formed  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus  mus- 
cles, and,  inferiorly,  by  the  internal  border  of  the  sartorius. 

When,  in  these  cases,  we  successively  remove  the  skin,  the 
various  layers  of  subcutaneous  fascia,  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  we  perceive  that  the  form  of 
the  tumour  is  not  at  all  changed;  that  the  depression  limiting 
its  superior  border  remains,  produced  by  the  ilio-pubic  band, 
which,  not  yielding  as  easily  as  the  rest,  constricts  its  neck. 
The  influence  of  Uiis  band  becomes  still  more  manifest,  when 
we  compress  the  abdominal  parietes,  so  as  to  cause  the  tumour 
to  project  In  this  latter  form  of  crural  hernia,  we  find,  as  in 
the  preceding,  that  the  neck  of  the  tumour  extends  as  far  as 
the  intervascular  septum,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  the  external 
angle  of  the  sheath.  Thomson  has  observed  cases  where  the 
superior  portion  of  the  septum  still  remains  in  its  proper  situa- 
tion ;  whilst  the  lower  portion,  having  yielded,  is  dilated^  or 
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pushed  as  &r  as  the  external  angle  of  the  canal, 
the  hernia  to  glide  even  in  front  of  the  artery- 
All  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath,  having  yielded,  allows  the 
tumoor  to  assume  an  orbicular  form,  sli^dy  flattened  from 
before  backwards.  Its  neck  is  depressed  in  nont,  and  internally, 
by  the  inferior  border  of  the  ilio-pubic  band ;  this  depression 
increases  from  compression  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen*  The 
neck  of  the  sac  may  then  be  narrower  than  its  body,  and  con- 
sequently susceptible  of  constriction. 

The  structure  and  relations  of  the  sheath  show,  moreover, 
how  the  ilio-pubic  band  produces  constriction  in  crural  hernia. 
Retained,  externally,  during  extension  of  the  limb,  by  its  inter- 
lacement with  the  vertical  fibres  of  the  sartorius,  this  band 
is  thus  fixed  by  the  portion  corresponding  to  the  external 
angle  of  the  sheath.  The  other  fibres,  constituting  the  sheath, 
are  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  between  the  two  lamellae 
of  the  ilio-pelvic  band,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  inferior  are 
concave  externally,  and  that  every  effort  tending  to  push  the 
ilio-pubic  band  forwards  would  also  tend  to  raise  the  ilio- 
pelvic  band,  and  thus  diminbh  the  posterior  orifice  of  the 
sheath. 

The  tumour,  here  giving  the  sensation  of  a  mere  elevation  of 
the  deep  tissues  of  the  groin,  never  extends  beyond  two  inches 
beneath  Pouparfs  ligament,  and  is  rarely  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide.  As  we  cannot  surround  it  by 
the  fingers,  it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  deep  lymphatic 
gland,  and  the  more  so,  that,  being  in  front  of  the  femoral 
artery,  it  is  necessarily  influenced  by  its  pulsation.  May  not 
symptoms  of  constriction,  combined  with  these  characters,  be 
sufficient  to  identify  it,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  signs? 
And  if  we  had  reason  to  suspect  its  existence,  might  we  not 
best  remove  the  obstruction  presented  by  the  ilio-pubic  band, 
by  flexing  the  thigh  slightly  outwards,  and  relaxing  the  fibres 
of  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius  ? 

A  third  kind  of  hernia  is  that  which  places  the  tumour 
between  the  external  angle  of  the  canal  and  the  intervascular 
septum.  Thomson  observed  it,  in  the  month  of  February  18S0, 
in  the  body  of  a  man,  aged  nearly  sixty,  who  had  two  external 
inguinal  hemiae.  The  hernia  on  the  ri^ht  side  contained  the 
coecum.  When  this  intestine,  which  had  separated  the  whc^ 
of  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fossa,  was  removed,  he  saw 
the  fascia  propria,  forming  a  cul-de-sac,  between  the  external 
angle  of  the  sheath  and  intervascular  septum,  folded  inwards, 
capable  of  admitting  the  finger,  and  which  descended  for  an 
inch  below  Poupart's  ligament.  This  cul-de-sac  placed  in  front, 
and  external  to  the  epigastric  artery,  on  the  femoral  vessels,  had 
evidently  contained  a  portion  of  the  colon. 

We  thus  observe,  that  the  crural  sheath  allows  of  visceral 
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projections,  without  its  walls  yielding,  and  that  the  hernise, 
which  may  incompletely  invade  one  or  other  cell,  may  equally 
occupy  its  whole  extent.  Lymphatico-venous  hernia  is  much 
more  frequent  than  the  otlier.  In  such  a  case,  we  always  find 
the  inner  cell  of  the  sheath  complete ;  sometimes  the  intervas- 
cular  septum  resists,  at  others  it  yields.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
tumour  extends  as  far  as  the  external  angle  of  the  cavity.  It  is 
evident  then,  that  here  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  sheath, 
completely  or  in  part,  results  simply  from  the  less  resistance, 
either  of  its  internal  wall,  or  of  the  cribriform  fascia  lata  invest- 
ing it.  The  lymphatic  foramina  are  then  enlarged,  the  tumour 
is  covered  by  a  plexus  of  silvery  and  strong  fibres,  separated  by 
round  and  oval  spaces,  allowing  tlie  viscera  to  protrude. 

When  the  dilatation  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sheath  is  com- 
plete, we  find  an  external  tumour  placed  opposite  the  pec- 
tineus  muscle.  Being  oval-shaped,  with  its  small  extremity 
upwards,  nearly  touching  the  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
at  someiines  below  Gimbernat's  ligament,  this  tumour  has 
the  appearance  of  a  swollen  gland,  rather  uneven  on  its  sur- 
face. We  may  easily  pass  the  point  of  the  finger  beneath 
its  internal,  but  not  below  either  its  external  or  inferior,  border. 
This  ensues  from  the  femoral  portion  of  the  deep  layer  of  the 
subcutaneous  fascia  of  tlie  abdomen. 

Completely  invading  the  internal  fossa,  the  hernial  sac  may 
send  a  prolongation  across  one  of  the  openings  giving  passage  to 
the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  is  to  say,  by  one  of  the  foramina  of  the 
cribriform  fascia  of  the  sheath.  This  species  of  change,  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sheath,  is  far  from  uncommon.  In  his  re- 
searches M.  Thomson  says,  that  he  has  met  with  them  more 
frequently  than  with  the  others.  It  is  not  always  the  same 
foramen  which  thus  gives  passage  to  the  appendix  of  the  pro- 
truded sac.  We  most  frequently  find  it  at  about  two  lines 
jbeneath  the  external  border  of  Gimbernat's  ligament;  we 
sometimes  observe  it  in  the  middle  of  the  internal  wall  of  the 
sheath,  sometimes  near  the  saphena.  Thomson  asserts,  that 
be  has  found  these  tumours  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  large 
pea  to  a  walnut  They  also  pass  through  a  foramen,  corre- 
sponding to  the  cribriform  layer  of  the  fascia  lata.  Their 
position  and  form  vary  like  their  size ;  the  sheath  re-acts  upon 
them  only  at  their  necks,  and  during  constriction. 

As  these  foramina  are  formed  of  two  series  of  fibres,  some 
appertaining  to  the  pelvi-crural,  others  to  the  ilio-pubic,  band, 
it  is  manifest  tliat  all  pressure  exercised  from  within  outwards, 
against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sheath,  will  tend  to  remove  the 
concavity  of  their  respective  borders,  and  thus  diminish  the 
area  of  th§  ring  giving  passage  to  the  appended  sac.  To 
remove  constriction,  then,  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  Gimbernat's 
ligament;  a  section  upwards  and  outwards  frees  the  ring  better ; 
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two  slight  incisions,  one  upwards,  the  other  horizontally  out- 
wards, present  still  greater  advantages. 

With  regard  to  the  taxis  here,  as  in  the  case  where  a  limited 
portion  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  sheath  becomes  dilated, 
every  effort  to  return  the  tumour  upwards  and  outwards,  up- 
wards and  backwards,  must  act  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
surgeon ;  it  is,  therefore,  better  to  seize  the  tumour  and  knead 
it  beneath  the  fingers,  avoiding  any  change  in  position.  When 
the  foramen  is  situated  near  Gimbernat's  ligament,  we  appa- 
rently perceive,  after  the  removal  of  the  sac,  that  which  has 
been  described  by  Manec,  and  adopted  by  Berard,  in  his  article 
on  the  groin ;  that  is  to  say,  an  external  free  border  and  a 
cribriform  septum,  between  the  tumour  and  the  vein.  This 
septum,  constituted  by  that  portion  of  the  internal  wall  of  the 
sheath  which  remains  untouched  beneath  the  dilated  foramen, 
may,  when  the  hernia  is  very  large,  be  placed  against  the 
femoral  vein.  The  tumour,  lying,  by  its  outer  side,  on  the 
cribriform  lamella  of  the  sheath,  being  bound  dowii  against 
this  wall  by  the  deep  layer  of  the  femoral  portion  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fascia  of  the  abdomen,  may  gradually  push  the 
cribriform  fascia,  and  support  that  portion  of  the  sac  which 
was  primitively  situated  in  the  inner  divisions  of  the  sheath. 

Thus,  the  viscera  may  protrude  into  the  crural  sheath,  in 
two  situations;  in  its  external  or  arterial  division,  (external 
crural  hernia;)  and  in  its  internal  or  venous  division,  (internal 
crural  hernia ;)  and  when  in  the  inner  division  of  the  sheath, 
the  hernia  presents  several  varieties : — 

First  Without  dilating  the  coverings  of  the  canal- 
Second.  Dilating  only  its  external  wall  or  intervascular  sep- 
tum. 

Third.  Dilating,  at  the  same  time,  the  internal  and  anterior 
walls. 

Fourth.  Dilating,  at  the  same  time,  the  external,  anterior,  and 
internal  walls. 

Fifth.  Dilating  solely,  but  entirely,  its  internal  walL 
Sixth.  Dilating  a  circumscribed  portion  of  its  inner  wall, 
generally  towards  its  centre. 

Seventh.  Dilating  one  of  its  foramina,  to  escape  in  the  form 
of  an  appendix.  In  all  these  varieties,  excepting  the  last,  the 
tumour  is  necessarily  covered  by  the  walls  of  the  sheath  and 
by  the  fascia  lata. 
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SECTION  NINETEENTH. 


ENVELOPES    OF    UERNLE. 


Direct  hemuB^  whilst  stiU  retained  behind  the  external  inguinal 
ring. — The  envelopes  of  all  direct  herniee,  before  escaping 
through  the  external  inguinal  ring,  are  eighteen  in  number, 
quite  complete,  as  follows : — 1.  Skin;  2.  Subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue ;  3.  Superficial  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia ;  4.  Dar- 
tos ;  5.  Deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen ; 
6.  Fascia  of  the  crucial  fibres ;  7.  Sheath  of  the  external  ring ; 
8.  Internal  pillar  of  the  external  inguinal  ring;  9.  Intermuscular 
fascia  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique ;  10.  Aponeurosis  of 
the  internal  oblique;  11.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis ;  12.  Aponeurosis  of  the  trans versalis 
muscle;  13.  Tendon  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
muscle  of  the  opposite  side;  14.  The  external  expansion  of  the 
rectus  muscle;  15.  Fascia  propria,  or,  according  to  Thomson, 
fascia  transversalis;  16.  Expansion  of  the  uracus ;  17.  Cellular 
layer  of  the  peritoneum  ;  18.  Serous  sac  When  the  hernia  is 
external  to  the  obliterated  umbilical  artery,  the  sixteenth  cover- 
ing is  wanting. 

Direct  hemuB,  protruding  through  the  external  inguinal  ring. — 
The  investments  of  all  direct  inguinal  hernias,  after  having 
traversed  the  external  ring,  are  nine  incomplete,  and  four 
or  five  complete: — 1.  Skin;  2.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tissue; 
3.  Superficial  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia;  4.  Dartos; 
5.  Deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia;  6.  Sheath  of  the 
external  inguinal  ring ;  7.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  external 
and  internal  oblique ;  8.  Cremaster  muscle ;  9.  Intermuscular 
fascia  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transverse;  10.  A  complete 
sac,  derived  from  the  rectus  muscle;  11.  A  second  complete 
sac,  formed  by  the  fascia  propria ;  12.  Spreading  of  the  uracus ; 
13.  A  third  complete  sac,  formed  by  the  cellular  layer  of  the 
peritoneum;  14.  The  sac  constituted  by  the  serous  membrane. 

When  hernia  occurs  external  to  the  obliterated  umbilical 
artery,  the  twelfth  covering  is  wanting ;  if  through  the  separar 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique,  the  tenth  covering 
would  also  be  wanting.  But  hitherto  Thomson  has  not  dis- 
sected any  such. 

Oblique  inguinal  hemuBj  still  in  the  canaly  in  num. — The  cover- 
ings of  oblique  hernise,  contained  in  the  canal,  are : — 1.  Skin; 
2.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tissue;  3.  Superficial  layer  of  the 
subcutaneous  fascia;  4.  Abdominal  attachments  of  the  dartos; 
5.  Deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia ;  6.  Crucial  fibres  of 
the  external  oblique ;  7.  Aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique ; 
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8.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  external  and  internal  oblique ; 

9.  Iliac  cremaster;  10.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis ;  11.  Sheath  of  the  cord  coming  from 
that  part  of  the  rectus  constituting  the  internal  inguinal  ring ; 
12.  Fascia  propria;  13.  Cellular  tissue  of  the  peritoneum; 
14.  The  serous  sac. 

The  nine  first  layers  only  cover  the  anterior  surface.  The 
lOtb,  ]  1th,  I2th9  and  Idth  envelope  it,  excepting  at  the  inferior 
extremity.     The  fourteenth  alone  invests  it,  like  a  sac 

Oblique  inguinal  hemicB  in  the  scrotum. — The  coverings  of 
oblique  inguinal  herniae,  contained  in  the  scrotum,  are  thirteen, 
three  of  which  are  dense  envelopes,  nine  imperfect,  and  one 
true.  These  are: — 1.  Skin;  2.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tissue ; 
d.  Superficial  layer  of  subcutaneous  fascia;  4.  Dartos;  5.  Deep 
layer  of  subcutaneous  fascia ;  6.  Sheath  of  the  external  inguinal 
ring;  7.  Intermuscular  aponeurosis  of  the  external  and  internal 
oblique;  8.  Cremasters;  9.  Intermuscular  aponeurosis  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis;  10.  Sheath  of  the  internal 
inguinal  ring ;  11.  Sheath  of  the  fascia  propria ;  12.  Sheath  of 
the  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue ;  13.  Peritoneum. 

HemuB  in  the  course  of  the  round  ligament^  not  having  protruded 
through  the  extenud  inguinal  ring. — To  understand  this  subject^ 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  round  ligament  sends  no 
fibres  in  the  labium  majus,  and  that  it  is  attached  to  the 
supra  and  sub-pubic  crests  and  pubic  spine.  Having  no  sheath 
from  the  fascia  transversalis,  it  receives  one  fi*om  the  purely 
cellular  layer  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  round  ligament,  passing  between  the  fasciculi  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  has  certain  fibres  of 
these  muscles  beneath  it.  This  remarkable  fact  distinguishes 
the  abdominal  portion  of  the  inguinal  region  in  the  male  from 
that  in  the  female. 

The  investments  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  which  has  not 
protruded  through  the  external  inguinal  ring,  vary  fcom  before 
backwards,  according  as  the  hernia  occupies  the  outer  hal^  or 
the  whole  of  the  inguinal  canal,  in  women.  In  the  latter  case^ 
there  are  ten  incomplete,  and  one  complete : — 1.  Skin ;  2.  Sub- 
cutaneous adipose  tissue;  3.  Superficial  layer  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fascia;  4.  Abdominal  attachments  of  the  fascia  of 
the  labium  majus,  that  is,  the  dartos  in  females;  5.  Deep 
layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen ;  6.  Crucial 
fibres;  7.  External  oblique;  8.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the 
external  and  internal  oblique ;  9.  Expansion  of  the  fibres  of 
the  internal  oblique;  10.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis;  11.  Cellular  layer  of  the  perito- 
neum; 12.  Peritoneum. 

The  ten  first  only  cover  the  anterior  surface,  the  eleventh  sur- 
rounds it,  excepting  below ;  the  twelfth  alone  entirely  envelopes 
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In  the  first  case,  or  where  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  in 
women,  only  occupies  the  outer  half  of  the  inguinal  canal,  the 
hernia  has  still  another  envelope,  constituted  by  the  scattered 
fibres  of  the  transversalis  muscle. 

Inffuino-labial  hemuB  in  women, — When  oblique  inguinal  hernia, 
in  women,  has  escaped  through  the  external  ring.  It  is  covered 
by, — 1.  Skin;  2.  Subcutaneous  adipose  tissue;  3.  Superficial 
layer  of  subcutaneous  fascia;  4.  Fascia  of  the  labium  majus, 
or  the  dartos  in  women ;  5.  Fascia  of  the  external  inguinal 
ring ;  6.  Deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen ; 

7.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal  and  external  oblique ; 

8.  Intermuscular  fascia  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis; 

9.  Cellular  layer  of  the  peritoneum ;  10.  Peritoneum. 

The  four  first  only  cover  it  in  front ;  the  six  others  entirely 
invest  it. 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

PELVIS. 

.    SECTION  FIRST. 

PERlNiEUM. 


First  adipose  layer. — Under  the  skin  of  the  ano-perinaeal 
region,  we  find,  as  elsewhere,  a  layer  of  coarse  fat.  This  pro- 
gressively diminishes  in  thickness,  from  the  sides  towards  the 
raphe,  as  well  as  in  front  and  behind.  An  attentive  dissection 
shows,  that  it  is  half  as  thick  as  the  adipose  layer  placed 
between  the  subcutaneous  fascia  and  the  inferior  aponeurosis 
of  the  perinsBum  ;  we  perceive,  also,  that  it  is  not  uniform,  but 
disposed  in  irregular  layers,  following  the  course  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous vessels,  and  forming  a  kind  of  sheath  for  them ;  and 
in  thin  persons,  it  has  the  arboresqent  appearance  of  the  omen- 
tum of  some  fat  animals.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  never  is 
fat  in  the  substance  of  the  scrotum,  which  is  an  error;  in  the 
subject  which  we  examined,  the  subcutaneous  adipose  layer 
could  be  traced,  as  far  as  the  middle  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  scrotum.  This  layer,  very  much  thinned,  extended, 
in  a  subject  which  M.  Thomson  examined,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  scrotum. 

Superficial  subcutaneous  fascia. — Immediately  above  the  adipose 
tissue,  we  find  a  layer  covering  all  the  ano-perinaeal,  as  well  as 
the  adjacent  portions  of  the  crural  and  gluteal,  regions.  This 
layer  is  a  portion  of  subcutaneous  fascia,  enveloping  the  two 
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dartos,  as  in  one  common  sheath.  A  careful  dissection  shows, 
that  its  fibres  form  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  antero-pos- 
terior  diameter  of  the  perinaeum.  From  the  raph^  they  also 
cross,  at  a  right  angle,  the  direction  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  which 
they  wind  round,  from  within  outwards,  and  from  before  back- 
wards, to  fix  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  or 
sacrum,  and  the  whole  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  coccyx. 
A  still  more  minute  examination  proves,  that  they  are  united 
into  stronger  fasciculi  near  their  dorsal  attachments ;  leaving 
which,  they  spread  from  behind  forwards,  like  fans,  and  interlace 
on  the  antero-posterior  line  of  the  perinaeum,  forming  a  con- 
tinuous layer  having  the  appearance  of  an  irr^ularly  woven 
web.  It  is  important  to  observe,  that  each  spinous  attachment 
spreads  out  like  a  fan;  that  these  divers  fans  dovetail  by 
their  neighbouring  edges,  forming  a  membrane  which,  at 
a  few  points,  may  be  divided  into  two,  but  cannot  form  two 
distinct  general  layers  over  the  region.  Those  anatomists 
who  have  pretended  to  have  found  several  layers  in  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  perinseum,  have  not  examined  it 
through  its  whole  extent,  but  merely  in  some  circumscribed 
points.  Its  fibres  spread  and  interlace^  so  as  to  form  num- 
berless litde  foramina,  destined  for  cutaneous  vessels,  for  which 
purpose  they  cross  before  separating :  those  which  were  tmte- 
rior  become  posterior,  and  again  cross,  forming  small  open- 
ings, and  resuming  their  primitive  direction.  The  disposition 
of  the  fibres,  around  the  foramina  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the  hernud 
ring,  and  the  results  of  the  muscular  action  are  the  same  in 
both;  that  is  to  say,  efForts  here  determine  compression  of  the 
vessels,  as  they  there  cause  constriction  of  the  viscera. 

This  aponeurosis  gradually  thins  as  it  approaches  the  anus ; 
there  its  fibres  interlace  with  the  inferior  extremities  of  the 
longitudinal  fleshy  fibres  of  the  rectum ;  indiere  these  are  reflected 
outwards,  to  attach  themselves  to  the  lower  opening  of  the 
true  pelvis.  Having  no  tendinous  or  osseous  attachment  in 
the  ano-perinaeal  region,  excepting  on  the  extremity  of  the 
coccyx,  all  efiusions  of  blood,  urine,  or  pus,  arriving  at  its 
superior  surface,  may  extend  to  the  haunches,  thigh,  and 
scrotum,  without  penetrating  the  dartos. 

Second  adipose  layer, — After  raising  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  subcutaneous  fascia,  we  find,  as  everywhere  else,  a  second 
bed  of  adipose  tissue,  the  grains  of  which  are  more  voluminous 
and  less  rounded  than  those  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  This 
second  layer,  contrary  to  what  we  find  in  the  abdomen,  is 
thicker  than  the  superficial.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  at  the 
origin  of  the  protuberance  of  the  ischium.  From  thence  it  pro- 
ceeds, thinning  in  front,  behind,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
but  more  rapidly  in  front  and  externally  than  in  the  other  di- 
rections.    In  front,  we  trace  it  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
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terior  surface  of  the  scrotum.  In  the  centre  of  this  adipose 
layer,  we  remark  a  packet  of  nerves  and  vessels,  which  are 
directed  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  without  inwards, 
parallel,  and  two  or  three  lines  inferior,  to  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  ischium,  to  be  distributed  to  the  subcutaneous  fascia  and 
skin  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  scrotum.  This  packet  is 
composed  of  the  perineal  branches  of  the  ischiatic  vein,  artery, 
and  nerve. 

Deep  subcutaneous  fascia. — After  having  removed  the  vessels 
and  the  second  adipose  layer,  we  perceive  a  fibro-muscular 
lamella,  proper  to  the  perinaeum.  This,  muscular  towards  the 
the  centre,  aponeurotic,  white,  and  silvery  towards  the  borders  of 
tlie  lower  opening,  is  fixed  by  fan-shaped  fibrous  processes,  im- 
bricated on  the  external  lip  of  the  pubic  arch,  on  the  &8cia 
covering  the  perinaeal  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  on 
the  external  border  of  the  coccyx.  In  ordinary  subjects,  this 
layer  represents  a  strong  aponeurotic  membrane  in  front  and 
behind  the  rectum.  In  muscular  individuals,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  partly  fleshy,  almost  to  its  bony  insertion.  Examined  with 
care,  it  is  evidently  formed,  in  front  of  the  rectum,  by  the  fan- 
like expansion  of  the  very  delicate  fibrillse  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  the  anal  sphincter,  which  interlace  with  the  peri- 
nseal  portion  of  the  dartos,  behind  the  anus,  by  tendinous 
expansions,  similar  to  the  cutaneous  sphincter;  laterally,  by 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  cutaneous  sphincter,  interlaced  with  the 
extremities  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum;  which, 
being  reflected  outwards  to  become  attached  to  the  inferior 
opening,  thus  complete  this  fibro-muscular  web. 

Separated  from  the  superficial  subcutaneous  fascia  by  the 
second  adipose  layer,  arteries,  veins,  and  ischio-perinaeal  nerves» 
this  layer  covers  and  completes  the  encasing  of  the  fatty  mass 
which  fills  die  ischio-rectal  cavity,  and  is  prolonged,  in  front, 
into  the  fossae,  in  which  the  perineal  branches  of  the  internal 
pudic  arteri^  veins,  and  nerves  ramify.  Being  continuous,  in 
front,  with  the  dartos,  by  means  of  a  reciprocal  blending  of 
fibres,  every  eflusion  extending  to  it,  which  does  not  follow 
the  course  of  the  vessels  traversing  it,  is  confined  to  the  ano* 
perinaeal  region,  and  spreads,  either  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossa, 
or  even  into  the  dartos,  by  separating  from  the  interior  of  these 
sacs  the  prolongation  derived  from  the  deep  layer  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous fascia  of  the  abdomen. 

Cutaneous  sphincter  of  the  anus. — The  superficial  or  cutaneous 
portion  of  the  anal  sphincter  furnishes,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
preceding  fibro-muscular  layer.  It  is  a  mass,  flattened  from 
above  downwards,  about  an  inch  wide  in  robust  individuals,  op- 
posite the  anus ;  about  two  inches  and  a.  half  wide  towards  its 
anterior,  and  only  two  inches  towards  its  posterior  attachments* 
Bather  more  than  two  lines  thick  in  muscular  subjects,  oppo- 
site the  lateral  points  of  the  anus,  this  muscle  immediately 
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diminishes  in  thickness  in  all  directions.  Its  fasciculi,  termina- 
ting in  tendinous  fibres,  which  spread  out,  fan-like^  in  thin 
individuals,  are  sometimes  fleshy  to  the  point  of  insertion  in 
those  who  are  more  muscular. 

From  the  summit  of  the  spinous  processes,  and  from  the  sides 
of  the  coccyx,  the  fibres,  directed  from  behind  forwards,  traverse^ 
nearly  at  right  angles,  the  perinseal  border  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus,  interlace,  wind  round  the  anus,  and  again  blend  in  front 
of  this  opening,  subsequently  spreading  into  broad  aponeurotic 
fans,  to  be  attached  definitively  on  all  the  external  lip  of  the 
pubic  arch.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  when  the  subject  is  muscular, 
the  fleshy  fibres  extend  rather  beyond  the  median  line.  The 
anterior  extremities  of  the  two  muscles,  in  fixing  on  the  bones, 
interlace  with  the  perinseal  extremities  of  the  dartos,  and  in- 
digitating  with  the  fibrous  attachments  of  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  of  the  thigh,  they  form  a  continuous  layer 
with  the  scrotum.  The  fibres,  lying  on  the  gluteus  muscle, 
intermingle,  in  their  course  towards  the  coccyx  and  sacrum, 
with  the  fibres  of  the  fascia  lata,  thus  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  that  membrane. 

The  internal  border  of  this  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
mucous  membrane  merely  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  rectum.  It  is  maintained  in  its  horizontal  position 
by  the  following  mechanism:  in  descending,  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  rectum  pass  between  its  fasciculi,  and,  interlacing 
with  them,  subsequently  curve  outwards  in  all  directions,  to 
attach  themselves  to  the  inferior  margin  of  the  true  pelvis, 
completing  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  most  external  fibres,  relative  to  the 
anal  margin,  are  definitively  attached  near  the  transverse  line 
of  the  periniBum,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  fibres  imme- 
diately touching  the  anus,  consequently,  meet  at  a  very  acute 
angle  before  crossing ;  whence  the  idea  that  the  sphincter  is 
prolonged  into  the  dartos.  We  perceive,  from  the  above 
arrangements,  that  these  muscles  can  only  act  on  the  anus  by 
their  inner  border;  and  from  their  relations  with  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  of  the  rectum,  it  follows,  that  the  latter  are  the  true 
antagonists  to  the  cutaneous  sphincter. 

Deep  sphincter  of  the  anus. — Upon  raising  the  deep  perinseal 
&scia,  we  find,  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  a  series  of  fleshy 
fiisciculi  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  constituting,  collec- 
tively, a  sphincter,  from  six  to  nine  lines  high,  and  two  to  three 
tliick.  These,  when  arrived  at  the  median  line,  anterior  and 
posterior  to  the  intestine,  interlace,  and  chanse  sides.  By  a  sort 
of  half  twist,  from  above  downwards,  and  within  outwards, 
they  finish  by  spreading  horizontally,  the  inferior  becoming 
posterior,  and  the  superior  anterior,  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
r«c€«n9k.  Ordinarily  fleshy,  as  far  as  the  median  line,  almost  as 
far  as  their  bony  attachments,  in  very  muscular  subjects,  they 
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are,  on  the  contrary,  tendinous  before  reaching  that  line,  in 
emaciated  persons.  They  then,  by  their  interlacements,  con- 
stitute a  fibrous  raphe,  and  by  their  blending  and  superposition, 
a  fibrous  lamella,  triangular  in  firont ;  whichlayer  I  have  described 
as  the  fibro-cartilaginous  recto-bulbous  process,  forming  the 
point  of  origin  or  union  of  all  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  of 
the  perinseum  and  urethra.  When  the  fleshy  fibres  extend 
beyond  the  median  line,  this  does  not  exist.  In  front  of  the 
anus  these  fibres  are  attached  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  pudic  arch. 
There  they  fold  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

In  the  posterior  half,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
union  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubes,  this  sheath  only  contains  the  external 
branch  of  the  perinaeal  nerve.  In  its  anterior  half  it  contains 
the  prolongation  of  this  nerve  with  the  circumflex  branches  of 
the  thigh,  which  proceed  to  form  the  vessels  of  the  membrane 
investing  the  internal  surface  of  the  dartos,  and  coming  from 
the  deep  layer  of  the  abdomen.  This,  in  attaching  itself  to  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubes,  mingles  with  the  aponeurotic 
layer  resulting  from  the  anterior  expansion  of  the  sphincter 
muscles.  The  posterior  extremities  of  these  fibres  are  inserted 
on  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cocc3nc,  subsequently 
on  the  perineal  margin  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  In  front, 
as  well  as  behind,  they  are  interlaced  with  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  rectum,^  which,  being  reflected  outwards,  are  attached  to 
the  whole  of  the  inferior  opening  of  the  true  pelvis. 

Ano-scrotal  aponeurosis. — A  portion  of  the  sphincter  of  the 
anus  is  thus  converted  into  a  fibro-muscular  membrane,  which 
covers  all  the  inferior  surface  of  the  ano-perinaeal  region. 
Continuous  with  the  internal  sheath  of  the  dartos,  and  separated 
from  the  deep  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  fascia  by  a  considerable 
t][uantity  of  fat,  this  membrane  is  fixed  to  the  whole  of  the 
median  line,  by  a  mechanism  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
Between  it  and  the  ano-perinaeal  aponeurosis  there  are  two 
sheaths,  one  on  each  side,  containing  the  superficial  perinseal 
nerve  and  vessels,  and  communicating,  posteriorly,  with  the 
schio-rectal  fossa,  and,  anteriorly,  with  the  internal  sac  of  the 
dartos. 

When  the  urine  arrives  at  the  upper  surface  of  this  mem- 
brane, it  may  infiltrate^  either  in  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  the 
scrotum  of  the  corresponding  side,  or  between  the  deep  layer  of 
the  subcutaneous  fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  the  sheath  of  the 
^ord  coming  from  the  inguinal  ring.  We  may,  also,  imagine 
that  the  fluid  may  thence  ascend  over  the  corresponding  sid^ 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  base  of  the  chest,  and  insinuate  itself 
between  the  first  and  second  aponeurotic  sheaths  of  the  pents^ 
without  passing  to  the  other  side. 

Accelerator  urincB  m-dscle. — This  muscle  is  composed  of  three 
Jayers  of  fibres;  the  first,  longitudinal,  arises  from  the  subspinal 
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crest  of  the  pubes,  descends  towards  the  root  of  the  penis,  ist^ 
terlaces  with  its  fellow,  to  reach  the  external  surface  of  the 
cavernous  body  of  the  opposite  side,  which  it  crosses  from  before 
backwards,  and  without  inwards,  before  spreading  over  the 
bulb :  this  is  the  compressor  of  the  bulb  and  cavernous  body. 
The  second  layer,  or  the  transverse  compressor  of  the  bulb^ 
proceeds  from  the  rami  of  the  pubes,  on  the  sides  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  bulb.  The  third  is  formed  of  fibres,  as  it  were, 
fixed  beneath  the  bulb,  which  they  surround  in  a  spiral  man- 
ner, to  interlace  above,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  suspen* 
sory  ligament  of  the  penis.  All  this  mass  is  destined  to  conn 
press  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  draw  it  towards 
the  symphysis. 

Erector  penis  musde, — We  find  two  orders  of  fibres  in  this 
muscle,  which,  attached  to  the  internal  lip  of  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  pass  spirally  beneath  the  crus  penis,  whidi  they 
surround,  and  terminate  on  the  external  lip  of  the  ramus  of 
the  pubes.  The  other,  placed  longitudinally,  arise  nearer  the 
tuber  ischii,  spread  out  over  the  crus  penis,  and  terminate  in 
the  fibrous  tunic  of  that  organ. 

DransversaUs  perirueL — This  is  merely  a  small  ribbon-like 
ftsciculus,  extending  from  the  tuber  ischii  towards  the  root  of 
the  bulb^  to  interlace  with  its  fellow,  and  fix  itself  on  the  inner 
Up  of  the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  It  has  been  confounded  with 
that  of  another  plane,  formed  of  oblique  fibres  in  the  opposite 
direction;  that  is  to  say,  coming  from  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
a  little  behind,  to  interlace  on  the  median  line^  above  the  bulbo- 
rectal  muscle.  This  is  Santorini's  muscle,  or  the  anterior 
ischio-rectal  of  Tliomson.  It  forms  a  portion  of  that  which  I 
have  termed  middle  apmewrom. 

Btitbo-recUd  muscle.  —  The  small  ribbon,  called  buIbo^reeUd 
by  Thomson,  passing  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  anus 
towards  the  bulb,  to  reach  the  symphysis  pubis,  afler  encir- 
cling the  termination  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  summit  or  inferior  portion  of  Santo- 
rini  8  muscle ;  its  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  longitu- 
dinal  plane  of  the  erector  penis.  Drawiifig  the  bulb  backwards^ 
it  antagonizes  the  latter  when  it  contracts. 

jiruhperijuBal  aponeurosis. — Formed  by  the  expansion  and 
transformation  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  muscles^ 
and  of  tliose  which  we  shall  presently  describe,  this  aponeurosis 
invests  the  inferior  surface  of  the  acceleratores  urinae^  erectores 
penis,  and  U'ansversi  peri  nasi  muscles,  which  it  separates  from 
the  auo-scrotal  aponeurosis. 

Subpubic  ligament. — Placed  immediately  beneath  the  symphy- 
sis, between  Uie  rami  of  the  pubes,  this  ligament  is  qusidrilat^- 
ral;  its  two  sides  are  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  its  anterior 
margin  three  lines,  and  continuous  wjjth  tlie  lower  border  of 
the  nbro-cartilage  of  the  symphysis :  its  posterior  margin  serves 
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ta  a  guide  for  the  point  of  the  sound.  Like  almost  all  the 
organs  occupying  the  median  line,  it  is  double.  An  attentive 
examination  shows  tliat  it  consists  of  two  lamellae:  each  of 
these  is  attached,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  two  posterior  thirds 
of  the  ramus  pubis,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  two  anterior  thirds 
of  the  opposite  side*  They  consist  of  nearly  parallel  fibres, 
directed  from  before  backwards,  crossing  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  frequently  interlaced  with  them,  like  the  threads  in  a 
web ;  the  fibres,  arising  posteriorly,  descend  in  a  spiral  direction, 
crossing  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and  winding  round  them  to 
pass  forwards,  in  surrounding  the  inferior  border  of  the  mass* 
The  surfaces  of  this  ligament  are  covered  by  the  splitting  of 
the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis,  separating  it  from  the  dorsal  vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  penis.  It  is  in  contact,  by  the  centre  of  its 
posterior  surface,  with  the  pubio-vesical  venous  sinus,  exter* 
nally  with  the  origins  of  Wilson's  muscles,  and  still  more  exter* 
nally  with  the  fibres  of  the  bladder,  which  constitute  the  apo« 
neurosis,  separating  Wilson's  muscles  from  the  levatores  ani, 

Jbckuhpubic  ligaments  (Thomson). — Portion  of  the  ano^puiic 
aponeurosis, — There  are  two  ischio-pubic  ligaments;  each  of 
these  unites  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  to  the  descend* 
ing  ramus  of  the  pubes  of  the  opposite  side.  Appearing  like 
aponeuroses,  they  are  quadrilateral,  and  compressed  from  above 
downwards,  presenting  two  free  borders ;  one  anterior,  half  an  inch, 
the  other,  posterior,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  and  two  fixed 
borders ;  one  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  the  other  about  four  fiftlis 
of  an  inch.  Their  fibres,  successively  shorter,  less  oblique,  and 
more  delicate  from  behind  forwards,  aris6  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  ischium.  Passing,  forwards  and  inwards,  towards 
the  median  line,  their  posterior  fibres  interlace,  and  implant 
themselves  on  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  of  the  oppo-^ 
site  side.  We  thus  perceive  that  the  ischiatic  border  of  this 
ligament  is  the  longest,  and  subsequently,  also,  that  its  posterior 
margin  crosses  it  at  a  right  angle,  which  reposes  on  the  bulbous 
portion  of  the  urethra.  We  shall,  also,  observe  that  the  posterior 
edges  of  the  ischio-pubic  ligaments  are  cut  at  right  angles  by 
the  anterior  edges  of  the  two  ligaments,  which  concur  in  form- 
ing the  middle  aponeurosis  of  the  perinmtm.  From  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  posterior  border  of  these  ligaments  among  themselves, 
and  from  their  intersections  by  the  anterior  edges  of  the  muscles 
in  question,  there  results  a  quadrilateral  opening,  embracing 
the  membranous  portions  of  the  urethra,  immediately  above  and 
behind  the  bulb.  The  point  of  union  of  these  two  edges  is  a; 
seven  lines  from  the  subpubic  ligament,  or  fifteen  from  the 
symphysis.  The  two  ischio-pubic  ligaments  form  a  mass,  which 
fills  all  that  space  comprised  between  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the  subpubic  liga^ 
ment.  This  mass  is  perforated  by  four  foramina,  two  on  each  side. 
The  internal  of  these  is  placed  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
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border  of  the  subpubic  ligament,  close  to  the  median  Une,  and 
gives  passage  to  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  dorsal  vein  of 
the  penis.  The  external  is  at  two  lines  external  and  posterior 
to  the  other,  giving  passage  to  the  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis. 
These  foramina  are  oval,  having  their  long  diameter  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  fibres  of  the  ligament  of  the  opposite  side. 
Being  less  tense  from  before  backwards,  in  the  space  comprised 
between  the  urethra  and  the  subpubic  ligament,  all  bodies 
pressing  along  die  median  line,  from  before  backwards,  render 
its  inferior  surface  concave,  and  tend  to  complete  the  kind  of 
groove  already  commenced  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  sub- 
pubic ligament,  conducting  towards  the  opening  traversed  by 
the  urethra. 

Since  the  mass  resulting  from  the  union  of  these  two  liga- 
ments is  not  completely  tense,  and  that  it  gradually  becomes 
less  so  posteriorly,  it  is  manifest  that  the  point  of  a  catheter, 
conducted  along  the  median  line  with  gentle  pressure,  would 
arrive  directly  in  th^  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra. 

The  foramina,  described  above,  being  directed  obliquely  from 
before  backwards,  during  the  contractions  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  diaphragm,  the  vessels  are  then  so  much  compressed 
that  the  venous  circulation  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  a 
portion  of  the  bulb  is  interrupted.  Hence,  in  some  cases,  as 
in  violent  constipation,  the  ischio-pubic  ligament  may  contribute 
to  the  erection  of  the  penis,  which  then  effectively  occurs. 

The 'foramen,  traversed  by  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  completed,  posteriorly,  by  two  muscles,  offers,  in  front, 
a  resistant  margin,  against  which  these  muscles  may  compress 
the  urinary  canal. 

Anterior  ischio-rectal  musdet  (Tliomson). — Portion  rfAe  tran»- 
versus  periruBi. — This  muscle,  compressed  from  above  downwards, 
situated  between  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  rectum,  is  irregularly  quadrilateral, — almost  rhomboidal. 
Its  anterior  side  is  nearly  twenty  lines  long,  the  posterior  two 
inches ;  its  external  an  inch  and  three  quarters,  and  its  inter- 
nal  an  inch  and  a  half.  From  about  two  lines  thick,  in  the 
fleshy  portion  of  its  posterior  margin,  it  becomes  gradually 
thinner  in  front.  It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fascicule 
from  the  whole  of  the  inferior  lip  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the 
ischium,  above  the  origin  of  this  portion  of  the  accelerator 
urinae,  which  M.  Thomson  proposes  to  name  the  transoerse 
compressor  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  ;  but  in  no  way 
from  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes.  Of  its  tendinous 
fasciculi  of  origin,  some  are  above,  others  below,  the  internal 
pudic  and  deep-seated  vessris.  The  fleshy  fasciculi,  which  suc- 
ceed the  tendinous  origin,  are  dixtK^ted  more  backwards  as  they 
approach  the  anterior  border.  All  its  fibres  arrive  at  the 
median  line,  between  the  supra-bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  anus.      There  they  interlace  with  those  ol   the  opposite 
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side^  and  fall  on  the  antei^ior  surface  of  tlie  rectum.  They 
then  again  become  tendmouS)  after  spreading  out  and  interlacii^ 
with  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  levator  ani.  The  anterior 
border  meets  that  of  its  fellow  nearly  at  right  angles,  open 
anteriorly^  in  which  reposes  the  posterior  half  of  the  supra- 
bulfoous  portion  of  the  urethra.  This  margin  also  traverses  the 
posterior  border  of  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis,  at  two  or  three 
lines  from  the  raphe^  so  that  their  approximation  and  their 
intersection  by  the  ischio-pubic  ligaments  produce  a  quadri- 
lateral foramen,  destined  for  the  passage  of  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  which  may  thus  be  compressed  against 
the  resistant  margins  of  the  ischio-pubic  ligaments. 

These  muscles,  at  their  origin,  are^  as  may  be  said,  divided 
into  two  lamellse,  receiving  between  them,  the  foot  of- the 
ischio-pubic  ligament  With  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis  and  the 
subpubic  ligament,  they  produce  a  complete  plane,  filling  all 
the  pubic  arch.  Forming  the  base  of  the  central  aponeurosis 
of  the  perinseum,  they  are  situated  immediately  above  the 
accelerator  urinae  muscles,  from  which  they  are  separated  by 
the  tendinous  insertions,  firstly,  of  the  bulbo-rectal,  and,secondly, 
of  that  which  Thomson  calls  the  common  compressor  of  the  caver-- 
nous  bodiesj  and  of  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Its  inferior 
sur&ce,  separated,  laterally,  from  the  levator  ani  by  the  tendi- 
nous fibres  of  the  bladder,  is  in  contact  with  the  rectal  attach- 
ments of  Wilson's  muscle ;  its  inferior  surface  corresponds  to 
Cowper's  glands.  It  must  be  intended  to  draw  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  anus  upwards  and  forwards,  and  to  prevent, 
not  only  the  passage  of  urine  from  the  bladder,  but  also  its 
return,  and  that  of  the  semen,  when  once  arrived  at  die 
bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra*  By  its  spasmodic  contraction 
it  may  also  oppose  the  introduction  of  a  catheter.  Does  not  the 
difficulty^  which  we  frequently  experience  in  the  operation  of 
catheterism,  when  the  point  of  the  instrument  passes  along  the 
inferior  wall  of  the  urethra,  proceed  from  this  ? 

Conqjressor  urethrce  muscle  (Thomson). — Portion  of  the  accelera- 
tor urina. — ^This  muscle,  long  and  narrow,  lies  between  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis,  and  the  anterior 
ischio-rectal  muscle.  In  its  superior  hal^  situated  between  the 
crura  penis,  it  is  compressed  laterally ;  inferiorly,  it  is  com- 
pressed from  above  downwards.  In  its  greatest  diameter,  which 
we  find  near  the  commencement  of  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra,  it  is  only  three  lines  transversely.  It  arises  by  two 
delicate  fibrous  fasciculi  from  the  antero-inferior  border  of  the 
symphysis  pubis.  Its  fibres  converge  from  above  downwards, 
and  soon  constitute  a  thin  tendinous  lamella,  which  forms,  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  of  the  penis.  Its  fasciculi,  at  its  origin,  interlace,, 
not  only  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  but  also  with  tlie 
tendinous  fibres  of  tlie  erector  penis  muscle^  between  the  tw» 
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corpora  cavernosa,  and  as  far  as  the  supetior  surface  of  the 
urethra.  Arrived  there,  they  become  fleshy,  surround  the  in- 
ferior part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  which 
they  touch  only  by  their  posterior  border,  close  to  the  bulb. 
Beneath  the  urethra  they  again  interlace  with  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  again  become  tendinous,  form  an  expansion,  like 
a  fan,  of  which  the  fibres  mingle  with  those  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  levator  ani.  It  is,  between  the  two  divisions  of 
their  tendinous  origin,  that  the  supra-pubic  funnel,  already 
described,  extends.  The  outer  surface  of  this  tendon  is  in 
contact  with  the  tendinous  insertion  of  Thomson's  balbtHredtd 
muscle.  Beneath  the  cavernous  bodies  the  sur&ce,  which  was 
external,  becomes  superior,  and  corresponds  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse  by  a  plexus  of 
cavernous  veins.  More  inferiorly  and  externally,  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  sheath  of  the  bulb  and  the  superior  border  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  recto-bulbous  muscle. 

These  muscles  are  evidently  destined  to  compress  the  urethra, 
and  its  membranous  portion,  immediately  below  the  plane  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis  and  the  anterior 
ischio^rectal  muscles.  It  is  important  to  note  that,  as  they  only 
tbuch  the  urethra  by  their  edges,  they  compress  this  organ  by 
raising  its  walls,  like  transverse  valves.  Although  the  origin 
and  course  of  these  muscles  are  the  same  as  a  portion  of  the 
accelerator  urinse,  it  must  not  the  less  be  distinguished  from 
them,  as  their  functions  are  manifestly  different  They  compress 
the  membranous^  instead  of  the  bulbous,  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  are  thus  the  antagonists  of  all  the  portions  of  the  mass 
named  hvlbo-cavemous. 

Wilson's  muscle. — ^This  muscle  is  immediately  above  the  sub* 
pubic  ligament  of  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis,  and  of  the  peri« 
nseal  portion  of  the  levator  ani,  about  two  inches  long^  diree 
lines  broad,  and  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  in  the 
middle  of  its  fleshy  portion,  compressed  laterally.  It,  arises  by 
several  isolated  tendinous  fasciculi,  interlacing  with  the  ten- 
dinous fasciculi  of  the  origin  of  the  prostatic  and  vesical 
muscles.  Attached  to  the  superior  half  of  the  ramus  cf  the 
pubes,  above  the  subpubic  ligament,  they  are  directed  back- 
wards, downwards,  and  inwards,  towards  the  median  line, 
where  they  blend  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  in  front  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  Immediately  after  having 
traversed  the  median  line,  ttnd  being  applied  to  the  opposite 
side  of  that  portion  of  the  urethra,  they  again  encounter  the 
fibres  of  the  opposite  side,  and  return  whence  they  started,  to 
be  implanted  on  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  rectum,  by  inter- 
lacing with  its  proper  vertical  fibres. 

The  space  separating  the  origin  of  these  muscles  is  occupied 
by  the  inferior  border  of  the  prostatic  and  vesical  musdes,  and 
by  the  subpubic  venous  sinus.      Inferiorly,  it  is  filled  by  the 
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anterior  blending  of  two  other  muscles.  The  fibres  are  here  ar- 
ranged 80  as  to  present  three  distinct  venous  orifices ;  one  for 
the  supra-bulbous  nerve,  the  other  two  for  the  posterior  branches 
of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  On  each  side,  two  lines  below 
the  two  tendons,  and  above  three  lines  posterior  to  their  bony 
attachments,  is  a  foramen,  larger  than  the  others,  for  the  passage 
of  the  internal  pudic  vein  into  the  subpubic  sinus.  These  fora- 
mina are  oval-shaped,  having  their  great  diameter  from  before 
backwards,  paralld  to  the  direction  of  the  tendinous  fibres,  which 
tichtly  embrace  the  veins,  and  intimately  adhere  to  their  tunics. 
Hence,  when  we  stretch  these  fibres  backwards,  in  order  to  imi- 
tate the  effect  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  muscles, 
the  venous  orifices  are  so  compressed  as  to  become  almost  linea. 

Wilson's  muscles  are  evidently  separated  from  the  subpubic 
portion  of  the  levator  ani  by  a  prolongation  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  pelvic  fascia;  which,  passing  between  them  from  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  subpubic  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
urethra,  turns  outwards,  and  fixes  on  the  pubic  arch ;  thus  form- 
ing the  superior  fold  of  the  three  layers,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  Camper's  ligament :  this  aponeurosis  belongs  to  the 
terminating  fibres  of  the  bladder. 

These  muscles  are  very  difficult  to  dissect,  because,  in  their 
fleshy  portions,  their  fibres  cross  at  right  angles,  and  interlace 
with  those  of  the  bladder.  Compressing  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra  below  the  prostate,  they  act  indirectly  as  ele- 
vators of  the  anterior  and  inferior  of  the  rectum.  By  compress- 
ing all  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  internal  pudic  dorsal  vein 
of  the  penis  and  the  bulbs,  they  may  retard  or  prevent  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  penis,  that  is  to  say,  the  blood  of  the  cavernous 
and  spongy  bodies,  and  contribute  with  the  ischio-pubic  liga- 
ments to  maintain  erection.  By  compressing  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  urethra,  they  may  empty  it  of  urine,  semen,  &c., 
prevent  their  reflux,  clasp  and  arrest  the  catheter  in  irritable  in- 
dividuals, and  constitute  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  urethra. 

Beneath  Wilson's  muscle  and  the  middle  aponeurosis,  there  is 
another  similar  muscle ;  it  proceeds  from  the  symphysis  pubis, 
descends  in  the  space  between  the  cavernous  bodies  surrounding 
the  supra-bulbous  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and,  after  crossing  on  the  median  line,  terminates  on  the  anterior 
sur&ce  of  the  rectum.  This  is  the  fasciculus  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  the  compressor  urethrtB, 

Taken  posteriorly,  I  shall  describe  it  thus :  we  find,  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  borders  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  two  last 
pieces  of  the  sacrum,  two  fleshy  ribbons,  which,  arriving  behind 
the  rectum,  cross  and  envelope  this  intestine  like  a  sphincter, 
2^ain  to  cross  in  front,  between  the  latter  and  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  fixing,  definitively,  on  the  contour  of  the 
pabic  arch. 
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The  tendinous  origins  of  these  two  muscles  are,  the  posterior 
portion  of  what  M.  Denonvillier  has  described  as  the  pit^ier 
suspensory  ligament  of  the  urethra  in  the  foUowmg  terms: — 
^  The  urethra  has  a  proper  suspensory  ligament,  which,  arising 
*'  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  descenck 
'*  between  the  two  cavernous  bodies,  and  spreads  over  the  urethra, 
^  where  it  traverses  the  middle  perinaeal  aponeurosis.  On  the 
*^  two  surfaces  of  this  ligament,  the  deepest  posterior  fibres  of  the 
^  accelerator  urinae  muscle  are  implanted,  which  thus  form, 
**  round  the  urethra,  a  contractile  ring,  attached  by  its  tipper 
••  portion." 

Summary. — We  find  in  the  perinsum,^- 

1.  Skin. 

2.  Adipose  tissue. 

3.  Subcutaneous  superficial  fascia. 

4.  A  second  adipose  layer. 

5.  Deep  subcutaneous  fascia,  continuous  with  the  superficial 
sphincter. 

6.  Ano-scrotal  aponeurosis,  continuous  with  the  deep  sphincter. 

7.  Ano-penial  aponeurosis,  continuous  with  other  fibres  of  the 
deep  sphincter. 

8.  Acceleratores  urine,  erectores  penis,  transversi  perinaei 
muscles,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  root  of  the- penis. 

9.  The  musculo-fibrous  mass,  known  as  middle  aponeurosis^ 
(ano-pubic),  and  which  comprehends  the  ischio-pubic  ligament, 
some  of  the  compressor  muscles  of  the  urethra^  some  of  the 
transversi  perinaei  or  anterior  ischioorectal,  and  Wilson's  muscles. 

10.  Mingled  with  these,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum^ 
which  spread  out  and  diverse  to  be  lost  in  the  ^sciae^  and  thus 
fix  around  the  inferior  openmg. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

PELVIC  CAVITY. 

Tasda  pelvica. — Formed  by  the  tendinous  origins  of  the  leva- 
tores  ani  muscles,  by  the  termination  of  some  reflected  fibrc;^  of 
the  longitudinal  muscular  plane  of  the  bladder  and  rechun,  tbe^ 
pelvic  aponeurosis  is  inserted  on  the  posterior  and  internal  border 
of  the  thyroid  foramen,  from  the  inferior  portion  of  the  symj^y- 
sis  to  opposite  the  cotyloid  cavity ;  where  they  present  an  opening, 
which  IS  the  pelvic  orifice  of  the  obturator  canal.  Beyond  the 
thyroid  foramen,  this  aponeurosis  is  attached,  on  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  almost  as  far  as  the  sacro-iliac  articu- 
lation, along  the  upper  opening.  Arrived  there,  it  descends  on 
the  internal  lip  of  tlie  anterior  portion  of  the  great  sciatic  notch, 
continuous  with  the  upper  border  of  tlie  little  sacro^ciatic  Jiga- 
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ment,  and  raising  itsdf  ovar  the  inlenud  stirfaoe  of  the  pyrami- 
dalis  musdey  so  as  to  fix  definitively  on  the  anterior  of  the 
sacrum,  external  to  the  sacral  f<»ainina. 

hchio^pubie  AondT-The  pdivic  aponeurosis  is^  as  it  were^ 
divided  into  two  halves,  external  or  iliac^  internal  or  recto- 
vesical, by  a  sort  of  ribbon,  extendi]^  from  the  summit  of  the 
qpine  of  the  rectum  to  the  inner  bonter  of  the  thyroid  foramen. 
This  band  which  I  have  called  xadiiKhpubiCf  is  only  the  tendon 
of  the  sacro-pubic  portion  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Iluhpebrie  apmmarosis, — ^The  iliac  portion  <^  the  pelvic  apo- 
neurosis corresponds  to  the  superior  half  of  the  intenial  surwse 
of  the  obturator  muscle.  The  pubic  vessels  and  nerves  paas> 
through  it.  It  is  reflected,  inferiorly,  on  the  internal  border 
of  the  pubic  arch,  being  continuous  with  the  great  sacro-sciatie 
ligament,  so  as  to  complete  the  sheath  of  the  internal  obturator 
muscle;  posteriorly,  it  covers  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the 
pyramidalis  muscle. 

RecUhvedoal  apaneurotiB. — ^The  internal  or  recto-vesical  por- 
tion, thinner  than  the  preceding,  is  so  united  by  its  inferior 
sur&ce  to  the  levator  ani,  that  it  is  sometimes  completely 
muscular.  It  extends  from  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch  to 
the  union  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  pieces  of  the  sacrum^ 
and  spreads  over  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Levator  anu — ^The  fibres  of  this  muscle  arise  firom  the  fissure 
uniting  the  recto-vesical  with  the  obturator  portion  of  the 
pelvic  aponeurosis,  gr  of  the  ischio-pubic  band ;  then,  from  all 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  recto-vesical  aponeurosis,  to  proceed: 
to  the  following  points : — 

The|  cocof-jmbic  portion^  or  the  most  elevated,  of  its  fibre8,i 
leaving  the  inner  surface  of  the  corresponding  pubes^.  follow 
nearly  the  direction  of  the  ischio-pubic  band*  Arrived  oiq)osite 
the  ischiadc  spine,  it  inclines  inwards  and  downwards,  as  if  to 
continue  witli  the  anterior  of  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament^ 
and  to  Uend^  in  front  of  the  coccyx,  with  the  similar  fiiscicttlus 
of  the  opposite  side. 

A  second  portion,  or  saaro-pubiCf  of  this  muscle  descends  froms 
the  internal  and  superior  contour  of  the  thyroid  foramoD,  over 
the  sides  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  so  as  ta 
interlace  in  firont  of  the  rectum,  and  surround  this  intestine 
above  the  sphincter,  and  fix»  after  again  interlacing  on  the  last 
piece  of  the  sacrum. 

The  other  fleshy  fibres  of  the  levator  ani  appear  to  rise  firom 
the  ischio-pubic  band,  to  proceed  obliquely  downwards,  back-« 
wards,  and  inwards,  on  the  sides  and  posterior  (Kirtion  of  the 
rectum,  where  they  blend,  and  are  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the 
coccyx,  intermingling  with  the  fibres  of  tlie  lesser  sacio-sciolic 
ligament. 

The  most  remote  portion  of  the  levator  ani,  which  appears  con-» 
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tinuous  with  the  lesser  sacro-seiatic  ligament,  is  merely  the 
muscle  vulgarly  called  eoccygms. 

We  must  add,  that  the  lanffiiudinaljlires  of  the  hladderj  arrived 
near  the  urethra,  are  reflected  in  diverging^  to  interlace,  external 
to  the  ischio-pubic  bond,  with  the  sacro-pubic  portion  of  the 
levator  ani  muscle^  at  the  same  time  that  others  extend  into  the 
ilio-pelvic  aponeurosis,  which  they  concur  in  forming,  as  if  to 
fix  themselves  on  the  upper  opening.  Similar  fibres  escape 
fix>m  the  longitudinal  plane  of  the  rectum,  to  interlace  with 
the  coccy-f  ubic  portion,  and  concur  in  the  formation  of  the 
same  aponeurosis,  by  attaching  themselves,  like  the  preceding^ 
on  the  upper  opening. 

SantorinPs  rmude. — Below,  and  in  front  of  the  coocy-pobic 
portion  of  the  levator  ani,  we*  pax^eive  a  small  &n,  which,  con- 
verging, proceeds  from  the  internal  lip  oFthe  pubic  arch,  towards 
the  anterior  of  the  rectum,  to  be  reflected  behind,  and  then 
beneath  the  middle  aponeurosis  of  the  perinaeum.  Directed 
forwards,  it  passes  across  the  fibres  of  the  accelerator  urinae,  and 
becomes  aponeurotic,  by  interlacing  on  the  median  line  and  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  bulb ;  it  then  ascends  on  the  sides  of 
the  urethra,  between  the  urethra  and  the  crura  penis,  and  fixes, 
by  again  crossing  on  the  anterior  surfiu:e  of  the  subpubic  liga* 
ment  and  symphysis.  It  thus  concurs  in  the  formation  of  uie 
superior  ligament  of  the  penis. 

We  remark,  besides,  on  the  external  surface  of  the  pelvic 
aponeurosis,  a  series  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  a^^ar  to  constitute 
the  obturator  portion  of  that  aponeurosis.  Rising  firom  the 
superior  marsin  of  the  thjrroid  foramen,  these  fibres  descend 
perpendiculany,  and  cross  those  of  the  levator  ani  and  the 
internal  obturator,  to  arrive  on  the  sdes  of  the  middle  aponeu* 
tosis,  and  continue  with  the  fiJciform  expansion  of  the  great 
sacnHsdatic  ligament  7?his  plane,  crossed  bv  the  isduo-pubtc 
band,  binds  down  the  internal  obturator  muscle. 

Bladder. — All  the  fibres  of  the  bladder  appear  derived  fix>m 
the  uracus  and  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  umbilicus.  They  present  the  form  of 
lai]^  irreffular  planes,  which  maybe  divided  into  six  &ns; 
three  for  me  right,  and  three  for  the  left  Of  these,  on^  placed, 
at  first,  in  front,  descends  gradually,  turning  over  the  side^  to 
reach  the  external  surfiice  of  the  bafr*fond,  the  larger  part  passing 
between  the  two  ureters.  There  its  fibres  cross,  procc^ng  to  the 
neck;  those  of  the  right  being  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa;  thence 
we  may  perceive  them  assembled  into  two  fasciculi,  gradually  be- 
coming more  marked,  some  lines  thick,  and  fixing  on  the  posterior 
and  inferior  portion  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  after  again  crossing. 
The  second  of  these  patches  descends,  almost  perpendicularly, 
over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder.  The  interlacing  of 
this  second  order  of  fibres  commences  at  the  middle  of  the 
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sumniit  of  this  oii^b,  and  continues  to  below.  After  this,  cross-' 
ing  inferiorly,  several  of  them  are  reflected  to  be  inserted  on  the' 
posterior  of  the  symphysis,  constituting  the  anterbr  ligaments  of 
the  bladder.  The  others  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  inter- 
lacing with  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  to  be  reflected 
between  the  bas-fond  and  the  rectum,  and  concur  in  the 
formation  of  the  pelvic  aponeurosis,  by  interminglii:^  with  the 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani*  The  third  layer  descencb  spirally, 
fix>m  the  left  side,  to  the  posterior,  afterwards  to  the  right 
lateral,  portion.  Its  fibres  pass  pardy  to  the  exterior  of  the 
ureters,  aj^roaching  near  the  neck,  and  forming  a  prominent 
fasciculus,  which  appears  flattened  against  the  external  sur&ce 
of  the  plane  first  indicated,  to  be  prolonged  to  the  posterior, 
inferior,  and  external  surface  of  the  sympnysis  pubis,  by  again 
crossing. 

More  and  more  multiplied,  in  proportion  as  th^  approach  the 
ureters,  the  fibres  of  the  preceding  become  more  firm  when  they 
arrive  in  die  trigone;  where  they  at  first  converge,  and  then 
cross  at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  finally  dividing  into 
three  planes;  one  spreading  in  the  ano-pubic  aponeurosis,  below 
the  muscle  of  the  prostate ;  the  other  extending  in  front  of  Wil- 
son's muscle,  to  be  attached  at  the  inferior  opening ;  and  the 
third,  which  is  prolonged  round  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  gland. 
Hence,  the  fibres  of  the  bladder  terminate  like  those  of  the 
rectum.  Many  of  them,  taking  their  fixed  point  on  the  inferior 
opening,  may  dilate  the  muscle  of  the  prostate  and  Wilson's 
muscle,  at  the  same  time  that  they  close  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  ureters  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  button-hole, 
formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  corresponding  borders  of  the  first 
and  third  plane.  It,  also,  results  that  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is 
enclosed  in  another  much  stronger,  and  constituted  by  the 
interlacinff  of  the  fibres  of  the  first  plane  firom  behind  forwards, 
and  by  those  of  the  second  from  before  backwards.  It  is 
according  to  this  disposition,  that  we  may  endow  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  with  a  true  sphincter. 

Miude  of  the  proskite. — Below,  and  within  the  pubic  attach- 
ments  of  the  fibres  of  the  bladder,  we  see  other  fleshy  fasciculi, 
which,  directed  backwards,  soon  cross,  envelope  the  sides  of  the 
prostate,  re-cross  posteriorly,  interlace  with  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  rectum,  and  cross,  for  Uie  last  time,  to  be  attached 
on  each  side  of  the  median  line  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
sacrum. 

More  inferiorly,  and  nearer  the  median  line,  is  Wilson's 
muscle,  which  is  directed,  and  crosses  exacdy,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  passing  round  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  a  rather  inferior  ring  of  the  rectum. 

We  perceive  that,  without  reckoning  the  superior  sphincter  of 
M.  Nellaton,  the  end  of  the  rectum  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
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pumber  of  constrictor  ringa^  which  ar^  from  above  dowti- 
ward% — 

1«  Coecy-pubian  muaelei 

2.  Sacro-pubic  portioa  of  the  levator  anL 

9w  Muaek  of  the  proatateb 

4L  Wilaon'a  iBuscle. 

5b  Muscle  of  the  middje  aponeurosis. 

6.  Inferior  compressor  urefhrae  muscle. 

7.  Deep  q^hmctez; 

8b  Superficial  sphincter. 

We  see  also  that,  instead  of  dilating  the  anus»  the  levator  ani 
can  only  constrict  this  opening  and  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
intestine,  antagonists  of  the  preceding  alone  perform  the  office 
of  a  dilating  muscle. 

Lastly,  we  perceive,  by  this  distribution  of  the  fleshy  fibres, 
that,  m  the  operation,  whether  for  fistula  or  fissure^  the  incision 
necessarily  divides  the  fibres  d  the  levatcM:  ani,  instead  of 
passing  between  them,  as  I  at  first  imagined.  IncisioBS  of  the 
urethra  are  alone  exceptions. 
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ERRATA. 


The  words  Eustachian^  Meibomian,  &c  should  have  been  com- 
menced with  capital  letters. 

Page    66,  line  10,  for  feramen  read  foramen 
88,  ^  44f^  for  robmda  read  roiundum 
103,  —  37,  for  pyrotidean  read  parotidean 
125,  —  22.  269  for  supra-scapula  read  supra-scapular 

161,  —    6,  for  Dupuyilen  read  Dupuytren 

162,  —    4*,  jar  Cuiveilher  read  Cruveilhier 
173,  —  31,  for  mammas  read  mamma 
180,  —  47,  for  phthisise^  read  phthisis 
190,  —  13,  far  in  any  read  any 

238,  —  11,  for  iliac  into  read  into 

238,  —  12;  jor  fossa  read  iliac  fossa 

251,  —  39,  for  cholidicus  read  choledocua 

258,  —    4,  for  Brumer's  read  Bruner^s 

278,  —  25,  for  Htghmoreanum  read  Highmorianum 

286,  —  22,  ioT  Aponeurosesy   described    read    Aponeuro- 

«e9.— Described 
342,  —  14,  for  with  read  without 
364,  —  41,  for  to  read  on 
415»  —  38,  for  and  pass  read  pass 
437,  —  39,  for  poplitial  read  popliteal 
443,  —  S9y  for  Mance  read  Manec 


